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F.  But  suppose  the  proprietor  of  eucli  kud  to  have  let  it  lie 
waste  for  mauy  years,  while  the  farmer  that  I  speak  of  has  de- 
voted his  time  and  money  to  increasing  the  value  of  his  thousand 
acreSi  would  you  tax  them  exactly  alike  ? 

G.  Exactly. 

F.  Let  lis  suppose  B,  an  adjoining  proprietor,  has  land  that  has 
never  yielded  a  blade  of  grass,  or  any  other  product  but  weeds ; 
find  that  A,  a  farmer,  took  his  m  the  same  condition  when  he  imr- 
chasod,  and  by  his  own  thrift  and  expenditure  has  improved  his 
land,  80  that  now,  without  buildings,  furniture,  or  stock,  it  is  worth 
five  times  as  much  as  B's  thousand  acres  ;  B  is  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  a  dime  an  acre ;  would  you  tax  A  at  the  rate  of  a  dime  an 
acre  ? 

G.  I  would  certainly  tax  him  no  more  than  B,  for  by  the  ad- 
ditional value  that  A  has  created  ho  has  added  that  much  to  the 
common  stock  of  wealth,  and  he  ought  to  profit  by  it.  The  effect 
of  our  present  system,  which  taxes  a  man  for  values  created  by  his 
labor  and  capital,  is  to  put  a  fine  upon  industry,  and  repress  im- 
provement. The  more  houses,  the  more  crops,  the  more  buildings 
in  the  country,  the  better  for  us  all,  and  we  are  doing  ourselves  an 
injury  by  imposing  tiixea  upon  the  production  of  such  things. 

F.  How  are  you  to  aacertiiin  the  value  of  land  considered 
waste  laud  ? 

G.  By  its  selling  price.  Tbe  value  of  land  is  more  easily  an! 
certainly  ascertained  than  any  other  value.  Land  lies  out  of  doors, 
everybody  can  see  it,  and  in  every  neighborhood  a  close  idea  of  its 
value  can  be  had. 

F.  Take  the  case  of  the  owner  of  a  thousand  acres  in  the 
Adirondack  wilderness  that  have  been  denuded  of  trees,  and  an 
adjoining  thousand  acres  that  have  a  ^mQ  growth  of  timber.  How 
would  you  value  them  ? 

G.  Natural  timber  is  a  part  of  land ;  when  it  hm  value,  it 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  land* 

F»  The  land  denuded  of  timber  would  then  be  taxed  less  than 
land  that  has  timber  ? 

G,  On  general  principles  it  would,  where  the  value  of  the  land 
was  therefore  lessened.  But  where,  as  in  the  Adirondacks^  public 
jK>licy  forbids  anytliing  that  would  hasten  the  cutting  of  tim1>er, 
natural  timber  might  be  considered  an  improvement,  like  planted 
timber,  which  should  not  add  to  taxable  value. 
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F.  Then  suppose  a  man  to  hare  a  thousand  acres  of  wild 
timber  land,  and  to  have  cut  off  the  timber,  and  planted  the 
landy  and  set  up  buildings,  and  generally  improved  it ;  would  you 
tax  bim  less  than  the  man  that  has  retamed  his  land  with  the 
timber  still  on  ? 

G,  I  would  tax  the  value  of  his  land  irrespective  of  the  im- 
provements made  by  him,  whether  they  consisted  in  clearing,  in 
plowing,  or  in  building.  In  other  words,  I  would  tax  that  value 
which  is  created  by  the  growth  of  the  community,  not  tbat  created 
by  individual  effort.  Land  has  no  value  on  account  of  improve- 
ments made  upon  it,  or  on  account  of  its  natural  capabilities.  It 
is  as  population  increases,  and  society  develops,  that  land- values 
appear,  and  they  rise  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population  and 
social  development  For  instance,  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which 
tliis  building  stands  is  now  enormously  greater  than  it  was  years 
ago,  not  because  of  what  its  owner  has  done,  but  because  of  the 
growth  of  New  York. 

F»  I  am  not  speaking  of  New  York  City  in  particular ;  I  am 
speaking  of  land  generally, 

G.  The  same  principle  is  genenilly  true*  Where  a  settler  takes 
up  a  quarter  section  on  a  Western  prairie,  and  improves  it,  hia 
land  has  no  value  so  long  as  other  land  of  the  same  quality  can  be 
had  for  nothing.  The  value  he  creates  is  merely  the  value  of  im- 
provement. But  when  population  comes,  then  arises  a  value  that 
attaches  to  the  land  itself.     That  is  the  value  I  would  tax. 

F.  Suppose  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  community  in  the 
West  remained  the  same  ;  two  men  go  together  and  purchase  two 
pieces  of  land  of  a  thousand  acres  each  ;  one  leaves  his  with  a 
valuable  growth  of  timber,  the  other  cut«  off  the  timber,  cultivates 
the  land,  and  makes  a  well  ordered  farm.  Would  you  tax  the 
man  that  has  left  the  timber  upon  his  land  more  than  you  would 
tax  the  other  man,  provided  that  the  surrounding  country  remained 
the  same  ? 

G.  I  would  tiix  them  both  upon  the  value  of  the  land  at  the 
time  of  taxation.  At  first,  I  take  it,  the  clearing  of  the  land  would 
be  a  valuable  improvement*  On  this,  as  on  the  value  of  his  other 
improvements,  I  would  not  have  the  settler  taxed.  Thus  taxation 
iipou  the  two  would  be  the  same.  In  course  of  time,  the  growth 
of  population  might  give  value  to  the  uncut  timber,  which,  being 
included  in  the  value  of  land,  would  make  the  taxation  upon  the 
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man  that  had  left  his  land  in  a  state  of  nature  heavier  than  \  ^ 
the  man  that  had  converted  his  land  into  a  farm. 

F.  A  man  that  goes  into  the  Wcetem  country  and  takes  np  land, 
paying  the  Government  price,  and  does  nothing  to  the  land  ;  how 
is  he  to  be  taxed? 

G,  As  hearily  as  the  man  that  has  taken  a  like  amonnt  of  land 
and  improved  it.  Our  present  Bvetem  is  unjust  and  injarious  in 
taxiog  the  improver  and  letting  the  mere  proprietor  go.  Settlers 
take  up  land,  clear  it,  build  houses,  and  cultivate  crops,  and  for 
thus  adding  to  the  general  vrealth  are  immediately  punished  by 
taxation  upon  their  improvements.  This  taxation  is  escaped  by 
the  man  that  lets  his  land  lie  idle,  and^  in  addition  to  that,  be  is 
generally  taxed  less  upon  the  value  of  his  laud  than  are  those  who 
have  made  their  land  valuable.  All  over  the  country,  land  in  use 
is  taxed  more  heavily  than  unused  land*  This  is  wrong»  The 
man  that  holds  land  and  neglects  to  improve  it,  keeps  away  some- 
body that  would,  and  he  ought  to  pay  as  much  for  the  opportunity 
be  wastes  as  the  man  that  improves  a  like  opportunity. 

F.  Then  you  would  tax  the  farmer  whose  farm  is  worth  11,000, 
as  heavily  as  you  would  tax  the  adjoining  proprietor,  who,  with  tho 
same  quantity  of  land,  has  added  improvements  worth  $100,000  ; 
is  that  your  idea  ? 

G,  It  is.  The  improvements  made  by  the  capitalist  would  do 
no  harm  to  the  farmer,  and  would  benefit  the  whole  community, 
and  I  would  do  nothing  to  discourage  them, 

F,  In  whom  would  you  have  the  title  to  land  vested — in  the 
state,  or  in  individuals  as  now? 

G.  I  would  leave  laud-titles  aa  at  present, 

F,  Your  theory  does  not  touch  the  title  to  land,  nor  the 
mode  of  transferring  the  title,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  it  is 
a  theory  confined  altogether  to  the  taxing  of  it  ? 

G.  In  form.  Its  effect,  however,  if  carried  as  far  as  I  would 
like  to  carry  it,  would  be  to  make  the  community  the  real  owner 
of  land^  and  the  various  nominal  owners  virtually  tenants,  paying 
ground  rent  in  the  shai^e  of  taxes. 

F,  Before  we  go  to  the  method  by  which  you  would  effect  that 
result,  let  me  ask  you  this  question  ;  A,  a  large  landlord  in  Kew 
York,  owns  a  hundred  houses,  worth  each,  say,  $25,000  (scattered 
in  different  pai-ts  of  the  city)  ;  at  what  rate  of  valuation  would 
you  tax  him  ? 
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G.  On  his  honaes,  nothing.  I  would  tax  him  on  the  ralue  of 
the  lots, 

F.  As  vacant  lots  ? 

6»  As  if  each  purticnlar  lot  were  Tacant,  etuTonnding  improve- 
ments remaining  the  same. 

F.  If  you  would  have  titles  as  now,  then  A,  who  owns  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  house  and  lot  in  the  city,  would  stJU  continue  to 
be  the  owner,  as  he  is  at  present  ? 

G-  He  would  still  continue  to  be  the  owner,  but  as  taxes  were 
increased  upon  land-values  he  would,  while  still  continuing  to 
enjoy  the  full  ownership  of  the  house,  derive  leas  and  less  of  the 
pecuniary  benefits  of  the  ownership  of  the  lot,  which  would  go  in 
larger  and  larger  proportions  to  the  state,  until,  if  the  taxation  of 
land-values  were  carried  to  the  point  of  appropriating  them  en- 
tirely, the  state  would  derive  all  those  benefits,  and,  thongli  nom- 
inally still  the  owner,  he  would  become  in  reality  a  tenant  with 
aesured  possession,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  the  tax,  which 
might  then  become  in  form,  as  it  would  be  in  essence,  a  ground  rent. 

F,  Now,  suppose  A  to  be  the  owner  of  a  city  lot  and  building, 
valued  at  $500,000  ;  who  would  give  a  deed  to  it  to  B  ? 

6,  A  would  give  the  deed- 

P.  Then  supposing  A  to  own  twenty  lots,  with  twenty  buildings 
them,  the  lots  being,  as  vacant  lots,  worth  each  J1,000,  and  the 
buildings  being  wortli  $49,000  each  ;  and  B  to  own  twenty  lots  of 
the  same  value,  as  vacant  lots,  without  any  buildings  ;  would  you 
tax  A  and  B  alike  ? 

G.  I  would. 

F.  Suppose  that  B,  to  buy  the  twenty  lots,  had  borrowed  the 
price,  and  mortgaged  them  for  it ;  would  you  have  the  tax  in  that 
case  apportioned  ? 

G.  I  would  hold  the  land  for  it  In  cases  in  which  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  the  relations  of  mortgagee  and  mortgagor,  I 
would  treat  them  as  joint  owners. 

F.  If  A,  the  owner  of  a  city  lot  with  a  house  upon  it,  should 
sell  it  to  B,  do  you  suppose  that  the  price  would  be  graduated  by 
the  value  of  the  improvements  alone  ? 

6.  When  tbe  tax  upon  the  land  had  reached  the  point  of  tak- 
ing the  full  annual  value,  it  would. 

F*  To  illustrate  :  Suppose  A  has  a  city  lot,  wliich,  as  a  vacant 
lot,  is  worth  annually  $10,000,  and  there  is  a  building  upon  it 
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worth  sjl 00,000,   and  he  selle   them  to   B  ;  you  think  the  pric 
would  be  gradimted  according  to  the  value  of  the  building,  that  is 
to  say,  tlOO^OOO,  after  the  taxation  had  reached  the  annual  value 
of  110,000  ? 
O.  Precisely* 

F.  To  wluit  purposes  do  you  contemplate  that  the  money  raised 
by  your  scheme  of  taxation  should  be  applied  ? 

G.  To  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  and  such  purpoees 
as  the  supplying  of  water,  of  light,  of  power,  the  running  of  rail- 
ways, tbe  maintenance  of  public  parks,  libraries,  colleges  and 
kindred  institutions,  and  such  other  beneficial  objects  as  may  from 
time  to  time  suggest  themselves ;  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  needy, 
the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  to  every  citizen  when  he  came  to  a 
certjiin  age* 

F.  Du  you  contemplate  that  money  raised  by  taxation  should 
be  expended  for  the  support  of  the  citizen  ? 

G,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 

F.  Would  you  have  him  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense  ? 

G-  Not  necessarily  ;  but  1  think  a  pajment  might  weU  be  made 
to  the  citizen  when  he  came  to  the  age  at  which  active  powers 
decline,  that  would  enable  him  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

F.  Let  us  come  to  practical  results  :  The  rate  of  taxation  now 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  we  will  suppose,  is  2.30  upon  the  assessed 
value.  The  assessed  value  ia  understood  to  bo  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  real  value  of  property.  Land  assessed  at  160,000  is 
really  worth  $100,000,  and  being  assessed  at  2.30  when  valued  at 
$60,000,  should  be  assessed  at  about  1.40  on  the  real  value ;  you 
would  increase  that  amount  iBdefinitely,  if  I  understand  you,  up 
to  the  annual  rental  value  of  the  land  ? 

G.  I  would. 

F*  Which  we  will  suppose  to  he  five  per  cent ;  is  that  it  ? 

Q.  Let  us  sup|)ose  so. 

F*  Then  your  scheme  contemplates  the  raising  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  true  value  of  all  real  estate  as  vacant  land,  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  you  have  mentioned.  Have  you  thought  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  army  of  office-holders  that  would  be  required  for  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  this  enormous  sum  of  money  ? 

6,  I  have. 
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Ft  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

O,  That,  as  to  collection,  it  woald  greatly  redace  the  present 
army  of  office-holders.  A  tax  upon  land-values  can  be  IcTied  and 
collected  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  is  now  required  for  our 
multiplicity  of  taxes  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  directly  and 
indirectly,  the  plan  I  propose  would  permit  the  dieniissal  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  officials  needed  for  the  present  purposes  of  govem- 
menL  This  simplification  of  govemraeut  would  do  very  much  to 
purify  our  politics  ;  and  I  rely  largely  upon  the  improvement  that 
the  change  I  contemplate  would  make  in  social  life,  by  lessening 
the  intensity  of  i  the  struggle  for  wealth,  to  permit  the  growth  of 
such  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  as  would  enable  us  to  get  for 
the  management  of  public  affairs  as  much  intelligence  and  as  strict 
integrity  as  can  now  be  obtained  for  the  management  of  great 
private  affairs, 

F*  Snpposiug  it  to  be  true  that  you  would  reduce  tbe  expense 
of  collection,  would  you  not,  for  the  disbui-sement  of  these  vast 
funds,  require  a  much  larger  number  of  efficient  men  than  are  now 
required  ? 

G*  Kot  necessarily.  But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  tho  full 
scheme  I  propose  can  only  be  attained  gradually.  Until,  at  least,^ 
the  total  amount  needed  for  what  are  now  considered  purely 
governmental  purposes  were  obtained  by  taxation  upon  land- 
values,  there  would  be  a  large  reduction  of  office-holders,  and  no 
increase. 

F,  How  do  you  propose  to  divide  the  taxation  between  the 
state  and  the  municipalities  ? 

G.  As  taxes  are  now  divided.  As  to  questions  that  might  arise, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  determine  them  when  the  principle 
has  been  accepted. 

F.  Your  theory  contemplates  the  raising  of  nearly  four  times 
as  much  revenne  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  is  now  raised  ;  how 
many  office-holders  would  it  require  to  disburse  this  enormous 

of  money  among  the  various  objects  that  you  have  mentioned? 

G.  My  theory  does  not  require  that  it  should  be  disbursed 
among  the  objects  I  have  mentioned,  but  simply  that  it  should  be 
U8ed  for  public  benefit. 

F.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  rate  of  taxation  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  government  ? 

G,  Under  the  state  of  society  that  I  believe  w^ould  ensue,  it 
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would  be  much  mor^  than  suflScient  for  present  ptirpoeeB  of  govem- 
metit*  We  should  need  far  less  for  expenses  of  revenue  oj>llection, 
police,  penitentiaries,  courts,  almfi-honses,  etc, 

F.  Then,  to  bring  the  mutter  down  to  a  point,  you  propose  for 
the  present  no  change  whatever  in  anything,  except  that  the 
amount  now  raised  by  all  methods  of  taxation  should  be  imposed 
upon  real  estate  considered  as  yaeant  ? 

G.  For  a  beginning,  yes. 

F.  Well,  what  do  you  contemplate  aa  the  ending  of  such  a 

scheme  ? 

f       G.  The  taking  of  the  full  annual  value  of  land  for  the  benefit 

I  of  the  whole  people.     I  hold  that  land  belongs  equally  to  all,  that 

land-Talues  arise  from  the  presence  of  all,  and  should  be  shared 

among  alL 

F.  And  this  result  you  propose  to  bring  about  by  a  tax  upon 
land-yalues,  leaving  the  title,  the  privilege  of  sale,  of  rent,  of  testa* 
meut^  the  same  as  at  present  ? 
6.  Yeg. 

F,  Your  theory  appears  to  me  impracticable.     I  think  that  the 
raising  of  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  placing  it  in  the 
coffers  of  the  state,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  state  in  the  manner 
you  contemplate,  would  tend  to  the  corruption  of  the  government 
beyond  all    former  precedent.      The  end  you    contemplate — of 
bettering  the  condition  of  all  the  people — is  a  worthy  one.     I  be- 
lieve that  we — you  and  I— who  are  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and 
others  in  our  condition,  do  neglect  and  have  neglected  our  duty 
to  those  in  a  less  fortunate  condition,  and  that  it  is  our  highest 
duty  to  endeavor  to  relieve,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  burdens  of  those 
who  are  now  su:ffering  from  poverty  and  want.     Therefore,  far 
from  deriding  or  scouting  your  theory,  I  examiue  it  with  respect 
and  attention,  desirous  of  getting  from  it  whatever  I  can  that  may 
be  good,  while  rejecting  what  I  conceive  to  be  erroneous.    Taken 
altogether^  as  you  have  explained  it,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  a 
practicable  scheme. 
-  /       6.  But  your  objections  to  it  as  impracticable  only  arise  at  the 
i  point,  yet  a  long  distance  off,  at  which  the  revenues  raised  from 
I  land-values  would  be  greater  than  those  mow  raised.     Is  thei*e  any- 
I   thing  impracticable  in   substituting,  for  the  present  corrupt,  de- 
I   moralizing,  and  repressive  methods  of  taxation,  a  single  tax  upon 
I  land- values  ? 
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F.  I  think  it  possible  to  concentrate  all  taxation  upon  land,  if  1 
that  should  be  thonght  the  best  method.     Many  economists  aro  of 
opinion  that  taxes  should  be  raised  from  land  alone,  conceiving 
that  rent  is  really  paid  by  every  consnmex,  but  they  include  in  land 
eveiything  placed  upon  it  out  of  which  rent  comes. 

G.  Then  we  could  go  together  for  a  long  while,  and  when  the 
point  wafi  reached  at  which  we  would  differ,  we  might  be  able  to 
see  that  a  purer  government  than  any  w^e  have  yet  bad  migbt  be 
possible.     Certainly  here  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  problem.    If  men 

(are  too  selfish,  too  corrupt,  to  co-operate  for  mutual  benefit,  there 
tnu9t  always  be  poverty  and  suffering. 

F.  My  theory  of  government  is,  that  its  chief  function  is  to 
keep  the  peace  between  individuals,  and  aUow  each  to  develop  his 
own  nature  for  his  own  happiness,  I  would  never  raise  a  dollar 
from  the  people  except  for  necessary  purposes  of  government  I 
believe  that  the  demoralization  of  our  politics  comes  from  the 
notion  that  public  offices  are  spoils  for  partisans.  A  large  class 
of  men  has  grown  up  among  us  whose  living  is  obtained  from  the 
ftate,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  peoj>le ;  we  must  get  rid  of  these 
men,  and,  instead  of  creating  offices,  wo  must  lessen  their  number. 

G,  I  agree  with  you  as  to  government  in  its  repressive  feature  ; 
and  in  no  way  could  we  so  lessen  the  number  of  office-holders  and 
take  the  temptation  of  private  profit  out  of  public  affairs  as  by  rais- 
ing all  public  revenues  by  the  tax  upon  land-values,  which,  easily 
aasessed  and  collected,  does  not  offer  opportunities  for  evasion  or 
add  to  prices.  Though  in  form  a  tax,  tliis  would  be  in  reality  a 
rent  j  not  a  taking  from  the  people,  but  a  collecting  of  their  legiti- 
mate revenues.  The  first  and  most  import^int  function  of  govern- 
ment is  to  secure  the  full  and  equal  liberty  of  individuals  \  but  the 
growing  complexity  of  civilized  life,  and  the  growth  of  great  corpora- 
tions and  combinations  before  which  the  individual  is  powerless, 
convince  me  that  government  must  undertake  more  thiin  to  keep 
the  peace  between  man  and  man,  must  carry  on,  when  it  cannot 
regulate,  businesses  that  involve  monopoly,  aud  in  larger  and  larger 
degree  assume  co-operative  f auctions.  If  I  could  see  any  other 
means  of  doing  away  with  the  injustice  involved  in  growing  monop- 
olies, of  which  the  railroad  is  a  type,  than  by  extension  of  goveni- 
tnental  functions,  I  sliould  not  favor  that;  for  all  my  earlier 
tbongbt  WJiS  in  the  direction  you  have  indiciited— the  position  oc- 
eapied  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  last  generation.     But  I  see 
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none*  However,  if  it  were  to  appear  that  further  extension  of  the 
functions  of  goyerament  would  iuvolve  demoralization ^  then  the 
garplua  revenue  might  be  clivided  per  capita.  Bat  it  seems  to  ma 
that  there  must  be  in  human  nature  the  possibility  of  a  reasonably 
pure  government,  when  the  ends  of  that  government  are  felt  by 
all  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  general  good. 

F.  I  do  not  believe  in  sj^oliation,  and  I  conceive  that  that  would 
be  spoliation  which  would  take  from  one  man  his  property  and  give 
it  to  another.  The  scheme  of  the  Communists,  as  I  understand  it, 
appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  unsound,  but  dcstmctive  of  society, 
I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  you  are  one  of  the  Communists  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  do  not  believe  you  are. 

G.  As  to  the  sacredness  of  ]Troperty,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
you.  As  you  say  in  your  recent  article  on  Industrial  Co-operation 
in  the  North  Americak  Retiew,  *'To  take  from  one  against  his 
will  that  which  he  owns,  and  give  it  to  another,  would  be  a 
violation  of  that  instinct  of  justice  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  every  human  being ;  a  violation,  in  short,  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  Most  High  f  and  my  objection  to  the  present 
system  is  that  it  does  this.  1  hold  that  that  which  a  man  pro- 
duces is  rightfully  his,  and  his  alone;  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
from  him  for  any  ]mrpose,  even  for  public  uses,  so  long  as  there 
is  any  public  property  that  might  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  therefore  I  would  exempt  from  taxation  everything 
in  the  nature  of  capital,  personal  property  or  improvements,  in 
short,  that  property  which  is  the  result  of  man's  exertion.  But  I 
hold  that  land  is  not  the  rightful  property  of  any  individual.  As 
you  say  again,  "no  one  can  have  private  property  in  privilege," 
and  if  the  land  belongs,  as  I  hold  it  does  belong,  to  all  the  people, 
the  holding  of  any  part,  of  it  is  a  privilege  for  which  the  individual 
holder  should  compensate  the  general  owner  according  to  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  privilege.  To  exact  this  would  not  be  to 
despoil  any  one  of  his  rightful  property,  but  to  put  an  end  to 
spoliation  that  now  goes  on.  Your  article  in  the  Review  shows 
that  you  see  the  same  difficulties  I  see^  and  would  seek  the  same 
end — the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor,  and  the  formation 
of  society  upon  a  basis  of  justica  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that 
something  more  is  required  than  any  such  scheme  of  oo-operation 
m  that  which  you  propose,  which  at  best  could  be  only  very  limited 
in  its  application,  and  which  is  necessarily  artificial  in  its  nature  ? 
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F.  Fndaubtodly.  The  hints  that  I  have  given  In  the  article  to 
which  you  refer,  would  affect  a  certain  number  of  persons,  not  by 
any  means  the  whole  body  politic  I  conceive  that  a  great  deal 
more  is  necesaary.  There  shonld  be  more  sympathy,  more  mntual 
help.  I  think,  aa  I  have  said,  that  we  are  greatly  wanting  in  our 
duty  to  all  the  people  around  us,  and  I  would  do  everything  in  my 
power  io  aid  them  and  their  children*  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  true  conception  of  our  duty,  of  the  duty  of 
every  American  citizen  to  all  other  American  citizens. 

G.  I  think  yon  are  right  in  that ;  but  does  it  not  geem  a^  though 
it  were  out  of  the  power  of  mere  sympathy,  mere  charity,  to  ac- 
complish any  real  good  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  there  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  social  evils  an  injustice,  and  until  that  injustice  ia  ^ 
replaced  by  justice,  charity  and  sympathy  will  do  their  best  in 
vain  ?    The  fact  that  there  are  among  us  strong,  willing  men  un- 

t  able  to  find  work  by  which  to  get  an  honest  living  for  their  families, 
18  a  most  portentous  one.  It  speaks  to  us  of  an  injustice  that,  if 
Dot  remedied,  must  wreck  society.  It  springs,  I  believe,  from  the 
fact  that,  while  we  secure  to  the  citizen  equal  politick  rights,  we 
do  not  secure  to  him  that  natural  right  more  important  stilly  the 
equal  right  to  the  land  on  which  and  from  which  he  must  livie. 
To  me  it  seems  clear,  as  our  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts, 
that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rightfij  and  that  the  first  of  these  rights — that  which,  in  fact,  in- 
Tolves  all  the  rest,  that  without  which  none  of  the  others  can  be 
exercised — is  the  equal  right  to  laud.  Here  are  children  coming 
bto  life  to-day  in  New  York ;  are  they  not  endowed  with  the  right 
to  more  than  to  struggle  along  as  they  best  can  in  a  country  where 
they  can  neither  eat,  sleep,  work,  nor  lie  down  without  buying  the 
privilege  from  some  of  certain  human  creatures  like  themselves, 
who  claim  to  own,  as  their  private  property,  this  part  of  the  physi- 

i  cal  universe,  from  the  earth's  center  to  the  zenith  ? 

F*  1  was  not  speaking  of  charity,  but  of  sympathy  leading  to 
help — helping  one  to  help  himself — that  is  the  help  I  mean,  and 
not  the  charity  that  humbles  him. 

G.  Then  I  cordially  agree  with  you,  and  I  look  upon  such  sym- 
pathy as  the  most  powerful  agency  for  social  improvement.  But 
rpipatby  is  little  l>etter  than  mockery  until  it  is  willing  to  do 
jngtiee,  and  justice  requires  that  all  men  shall  he  placed  upon  an 

I  cqaality  so  far  as  natural  opportunities  are  concerned. 
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F.  How  would  yon  secure  that  equality  ?  Take  the  caae  of  a 
child  bom  to-day  in  a  tenement-house,  in  one  of  those  rooms 
that  are  said  to  be  occupied  by  several  families ;  and  another  child 
horn  at  the  same  time  in  one  of  the  most  comfortable  homes  in 
our  city.  The  parents  of  the  first  child  are  wasteful,  intemper- 
ate, filthy ;  the  parents  of  the  second  are  thi-if ty,  temperate, 
cleanly ;  how  would  you  secure  equality  in  opportunities  of  the 
first  child  with  the  second  ? 

G.  Equality  in  all  opportunities  oouid  not  he  secured  ;  Tirtuooa 
parents  are  always  an  advantage,  \icious  parents  a  disadvantage ; 
but  equality  of  natural  opportunities  e^uld  be  secured  in  the  way  I 
have  proposed.  And  in  a  civilization  where  the  equal  rights  of  all 
to  the  bounty  of  their  Creator  were  recognized,  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  tenement-houses,  and  very  few,  if  any,  parents 
ench  as  those  of  which  you  speak.  The  vice  and  crime  and  degra- 
dation that  so  fester  in  our  great  cities  are  the  effects,  rather  than 
the  causes,  of  poverty. 

F.  The  principle  announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  which  yon  have  referred  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  American  government — the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  '*  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  That,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  all  men  are  equal  in  opportunities  or  in  positions.  A 
child  born  to-day  is  entitled  to  the  labors  of  his  parents,  or  rather 
to  the  products  of  their  labor,  just  as  much  as  they  are  entitled  to  it, 
until  he  ia  able  to  take  care  of  himaelf.  One  of  the  incentives  to 
labor  is  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the  laborer.  The  aim  of  our 
American  civilization  ought  to  be  to  furnish,  so  far  as  can  be  done 
rightfully,  to  every  child  bom  into  the  world,  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  every  other  child,  to  work  out  his  own  good.  This, 
however,  ia  the  theoretical  proposition*  It  is  impossible  in  prac- 
tice to  give  to  every  child  the  same  op|>ortuuity ;  what  we  should 
aim  at  is,  to  approximates  to  that  state  of  things ;  this  is  the  work 
of  the  philanthropist  and  Christian.  In  short,  my  belief  is,  that 
the  truest  statement  of  political  ethics  and  political  economy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion* 

6.  In  thai  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  But  Christianity  that 
does  not  assert  the  natural  rights  of  man,  that  has  no  protest  when 
the  earth  which  it  declares  was  created  by  the  Almighty  as  a  dwell- 
ing-place for  all  his  children  is  made  the  exclusive  property  of  some 
of  them,  while  others  are  denied  their  birthright, — seems  to  me  a 
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traTesty.  A  Christian  bae  something  to  do  as  a  citizen  and  law- 
maker. We  mnst  rest  our  social  adjnstments  npon  Christian  prin- 
ciples if  we  would  have  a  reaDj  Christian  society.  But  to  return 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  equal  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  does  it  not  necessarily  involve  the 
ual  right  to  land,  without  which  neither  life,  liberty,  nor  the 
om  to  pursue  happiness  is  possible  ? 

F.  You  do  not  propose  to  give  to  every  child  a  piece  of  land  ; 
you  only  propose  to  secure  ita  right,  if  I  understand  you,  by  tax* 
ing  land  as  vacant  land  in  the  mode  you  propose  ? 

G.  That  is  all,  but  it  is  enough.  In  the  complex  civilization 
we  have  now  attained  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  equality  by 
grring  to  each  a  separate  piece  of  land,  or  to  maintain  that  equal- 
ity^ even  if  once  secured  ;  but  by  treating  all  laud  as  the  property 
of  the  whole  people,  we  would  make  the  whole  people  the  landlords, 

d  the  individual  users  the  tenants  of  aU,  thug  securing  to  each 

equal  right 

F»  In  how  long  a  time,  if  you  were  to  have  such  legislation  as 
you  would  wish,  do  you  think  we  sliould  arrive  at  the  condition 
that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

G,  I  think  immediately  a  substantial  equality  would  be  arrived 
at,  such  an  equality  as  would  do  away  with  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
able  to  find  work,  and  would  secure  to  all  a  good  and  easy  living 
with  a  mere  modicum  of  the  hard  labor  and  worriment  now  uuder- 
goae  by  most  of  os.  The  great  benefit  would  not  be  in  the  appro* 
}*riation  to  public  use  of  the  unearned  revenues  now  going  to  indi- 
viduals, but  in  the  opening  of  opportunities  to  labor,  and  the 
rtimnlus  that  would  be  given  to  improvement  and  production  by 
the  throwing  open  of  unused  land  and  the  removal  of  taxation 
that  now  weights  productive  powers.  And  with  the  land  made 
the  property  of  the  whole  people,  all  social  progress  would  be  a 
i]irogiefi8  toward  equality.  While  other  values  tend  to  decline 
u  civilization  progresses,  the  value  of  land  steadily  advances. 
Sach  a  great  fact  bespeaks  some  creative  intent ;  and  what  that 
intent  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  see  when  we  reflect  that  if 
this  value — a  value  created  not  by  the  individual,  but  by  the 
»hoIe  community — were  apjjropriated  to  the  common  benefit, 
the  progress  of  society  would  constantly  tend  to  make  less  impor- 
teat  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  and  thus, 
festcad  ot  those  monstrous  extremes  toward  which  civilization  is 
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now  hastening,  wonld  bring  abont  conditions  of  greater  and  greater 
equality. 

F.  As  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  if  I  understand  this 
explanation  of  your  scheme,  it  is  this  :  that  the  state  should  tax  the 
soil,  and  the  soil  only ;  that  in  doing  so  it  should  consider  the  soil 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  without  anything  that 
man  has  put  upon  it ;  that  all  other  property — in  short,  everything 
that  man  has  made — ^is  to  be  acquired,  enjoyed,  and  transmitted 
as  at  present ;  that  the  rate  of  annual  taxation  should  equal  the  rate 
of  annual  rental ;  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  should  be  ap- 
plied not  only  to  purposes  of  gOTemment,  but  to  any  other  pur- 
poses that  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  may  think  desirable, 
even  to  dividing  them  among  the  people  at  so  much  a  head. 

O.  That  is  substantially  correct. 

F.  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  explanation,  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  you,  except  as  I  have  expressed  myself. 


TWO  YEARS  OF  CIML  SERVICE  REFORM. 


The  experiment  of  reform,  under  the  Civil  Serrice  Act  of  Jan. 
16,  ISHS,  has  continuecl  long  enough  to  warrant  some  estimate  of 
the  new  system.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  may  be  grouped  under 
two  heads  :  first,  those  that  prohibit  political  assessments  and  other 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  official  and  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions; second^  those  that  make  open  examinations  of  character 
and  capacity  paramount  tests  for  appointment,  or,  in  other  words, 
fiubstitute  a  merit  system  of  office  for  tbe  old  spoils  system.  We 
need  spend  no  words  concerning  that  intolerable  system  which  the 
Republicans  condemned  too  feebly  and  too  late  to  avert  a  defeat, 
yet  so  emphatically  as  to  leave  a  chance  of  regaining  the  reform 
sentiment,  which  their  folly  enabled  the  Democrats  to  capture  in 
the  last  election.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  politics, 
that  a  party  whose  members  of  Congress,  seeing  that  the  old  sys- 
tem was  doome<i,  had  the  wisdom  to  Burrender  their  long-ehcr- 
ifihed  patronage  ;  that  a  party  whose  last  President,  comprehending 
the  strength  of  therefurm  sentiment,  had  the  statesmanship  to  en- 
force the  merit  system  with  fidelity  ;  that  a  party  which  had  in  its 
ranks  much  the  larger  number  of  the  influential  friends  of  reform 
— that  such  a  party  should  first  trust  itself,  in  a  doubtful  struggle, 
io  a  leadership  that  cast  suspicion  on  th^t  policy  and  affronted  that 
sentiment*  and  should  then  fail  to  demand  the  advocacy  of  that 
j>ulicy  before  the  people  until  almost  tbe  day  of  election,  when 
the  defection  of  its  adherents  had  become  alarming  and  it  was 
too  late  to  recall  them.  I  have  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Ki^pttblican  National  Committee  entered  the  canvass  intending 
to  make  the  civil-service  reform  issue  prominent  in  the  debates 
before  the  people  ;  but  over-confidence  in  leadership  seems  to  have 
emboldened  them  to  silence  about  what  they  did  not  relish,  until 
the  too-late  speech  of  Mr,  Blaine  in  Brooklyn.     There  never  was  a 
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clciU'er  ciise  of  defeat  through  too  much  faith  in  management  an< 
too  little  in  the  higher  sentiments  and  in  lidelity  to  princii»le.  The 
leaders  favored  a  reform  only  under  compnlsion.  The  strength 
of  the  reform  sentiment  was  gi-eatlj  underestimated.  It  was  not 
believed  that  voters  would  repudiate  the  candidates  rather  than 
the  principles  of  the  party.  It  was  not  imagined  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  would  have  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  carry  for- 
ward a  reform  policy,  as  they  are  now  doing,  because  they  feel  it 
to  be  both  a  duty  and  a  guarantee  of  strength.  There  may  be  a 
great  conflict  in  the  Democratic  party  over  the  reform  policy  of  its 
administration,  hot  it  will  end,  I  believe,  in  a  victory  for  the  people 
standing  for  principle  over  the  politicians  grasping  for  spoils. 

But  the  practical  results  of  a  reform  policy,  and  not  the  mis- 
takes of  those  that  have  trifled  with  it,  are  my  subject.  The 
Civil  Service  Act  prohibits  officers  and  employes  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury  from  becoming  the  collectors  or  receivers  of  as- 
aeaaments,  and  the  solicitation  or  reception  of  them  in  any  office, 
navy-yard,  fort,  or  arsenal  of  the  nation.  It  is  made  penal  to 
discharge,  promote,  or  change  the  compensation  of,  or  to  degrade, 
any  public  servant  by  reason  of  any  payment  or  non-payment  for 
political  purposes.  The  aim  was  to  secure  a  real  liberty  to  those 
that  have  long  been  the  victims  of  partisan  extortion.  The  Act 
might  well  go  further,  as  is  the  case  with  the  laws  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  and  forbid  the  demand  of  political  assessments 
from  any  such  officer  or  employee  by  any  person  whatever.  A 
large  part  of  the  utility  of  these  prohibitions  has  been  the  greater 
courage  they  have  developed  in  tlie  humbler  oflicials  for  the  defense 
of  their  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  this  high  legislative  condem- 
nation of  a  familiar  form  of  partisan  plunder  is  causing  the  people 
to  class  it  with  lottery-ticket  selling,  gambling  and  robbery.  The 
public  mind  more  and  more  comprehends  how  inexpressibly  unjust 
and  disgracijful  it  has  been  for  the  great  republic  to  leave  its 
laborers  and  poor  clerks  at  the  mercy  of  the  predatory  extortion 
of  its  great  officers  and  politicians.  It  is  more  clearly  understood 
than  formerly  that  salaries  have  been  made  exorbitant  in  order 
that  large  sums  might  be  extorted  therefrom  for  bribing  voters 
and  the  public  press  without  arousing  a  dangerous  sympathy  for 
the  helpless  victims.  The  amounts  contributed  since  the  law  went 
into  effect  have  been  far  less  then  formerly.  It  was  not  without 
advantage  that  Mr,  Hnbbell,  the  la^t  great  national  assessment- 
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collector,  secured  a  pennaneot  pkce  on  the  catalogne  of  objectton- 
able  politicians.  He  did  much  to  make  this  whole  businesa  of 
collecting  political  assessments  offensive.  Only  yery  callouB 
politicians  are  ever  likely  to  engage  in  it  hereafter.  The  next 
generation  will  wonder  as  much  that  we  allowed  anch  a  practice,  as 
we  do  that  the  last  geDeration  tolerated  slavery.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Act  has  wholly  gappreased  the  prostitution  of  official 
authority  for  personal  and  party  ends.  In  many  ways  such  author- 
j^ia  stUI  used  for  such  purposes.  A  large  part  of  this  abuse 
can  be  arrested  only  by  sounder  Tiews  of  right  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  officer,  and  by  the  OTerpowering  influence  of  entire 
publicity  in  administrative  affairs.  But  who  will  deny  that  a  great 
adTance  has  been  made  in  this  direction  within  the  past  two  years? 
The  demand  that  public  office  shall  be  treated  as  a  public  trust;^ 
now  more  general  and  emphatic  than  CTer,  is  very  significant  of 
the  views  of  the  people.  The  public  press*  more  effectively 
than  before^  arraigns  the  abuse  of  degrading  minor  officials  into 
party  henchmen,  which  has  been  the  almost  unchallenged  abuse  of 
two  generations.  The  Act  and  Eules,  in  their  whole  spirit  and 
ecope,  not  only  proclaim  the  increased  strength  of  such  an  opinion, 
but  declare  it  shall  be  heeded  in  the  future.  What  greater  Umita- 
tion  of  the  ability  of  an  officer  to  use  his  authority  effectively  for 
penonal  and  partisan  ends  can  be  made  than  the  prohibition  of  de* 
manding  assessments?  What  exclusion  of  the  opportunities  of 
enforcing  servility  so  great  as  those  provisions  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Act  and  Rules  under  which  more  than  14,000  places  have  been 
made  the  prizes  of  superior  merit,  and  are  therefore  placed  beyond 
official  favor  or  partisan  influence  ?  He  that  wins  his  own  place 
is  never  a  henchman* 

To  measure  the  extent  of  these  new  influences  and  of  the 
changes  they  have  wrought,  we  need  but  compare  the  terror  in 
the  departments  and  the  political  savagery  shown  by  the  thousands 
of  removals  following  Jackson's  inauguration,  with  the  few  re- 
movals and  the  peaceful  on-going  of  the  public  work  under  the 
present  admin istration.  The  recognized  danger  to  a  party  of 
making  sweeping,  proscriptive  removals,  and  the  general  feeling, 
ixecognized  by  the  Administration,  that  they  are  indefensible,  are 
liflcant  iUustrations  of  the  reform  sentiment.  Few  politicians 
are  now  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  demand,  which  they  sneered 
at  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  public  office  shall  be  treated  as 
VOL.  cxu,— KO.  344  % 
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a  public  truflty  i^  to  be  a  great  political  foroe  in  futtire  elec- 
tions. 

The  old  apoils  ejstcm  had  three  great  sources  of  strength  : 
first,  the  plunder  of  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants  for  filling 
the  party  treasury  ;  second,  the  use  of  the  power  of  remoral  for 
compelling  those  servants  to  be  party  heucbmen  \  and  third,  the 
nee  of  the  power  of  appointment  for  bribing  and  rewarding  for 
party  ends  those  not  in  the  public  service.  Such  powers  obviou&- 
ly  add  a  vast  and  vicious  force  to  all  the  venal  influences  in  party 
politics.  Capacity,  fidelity,  experience,  and  ail  high  devotion  to 
duty  in  the  public  service,  were  at  the  mercy  of  patronage-monger- 
ing  demagogues  leading  on  a  host  of  hungry  ofhce-seekerB* 
Only  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  the  significance  of  these 
facts  is  comprehended,  can  we  have  a  real  conception  of  the 
mediaeval  savagery  of  the  maxim  that  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils.  Its  piratical  spirit  was  plausibly  mitigated  by  claiming 
that  i>arties,  conceded  to  be  inevitable  and  useful  in  their  sphere, 
could  never  prosper^  if  they  couJd  exist,  without  the  funds  and 
patronage  thus  secured.  A  theory  that  makes  extortions  and 
partisan  patronage-mongering,  rather  than  sound  principles 
and  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  the  source  of  party  strength, 
is  an  affront  to  common  sense  and  universal  expenenoe  which 
carries  its  own  refutation. 

Why  did  the  Republican  Party  grow  weaker  the  longer  it  acted 
on  such  a  theory,  and  how  did  the  Democratic  Party  carry  a  cam- 
paign under  a  reform  candidate  without  federal  officers  to  tax  or 
to  convert  into  henchmen  ?  Who  now  pretends  that  the  Bepubli- 
can  Party  gained  strength  when,  in  1873,  under  the  lead  of  Mr, 
Eobeson  and  Mr.  Blaine,  it  refused  the  appropriations  requested 
by  President  Grant  for  continuing  the  competitive  examinations 
he  had  established?  As  such  examinations  disregard  political 
opinions,  and  substitute  character  and  capacity  for  infiuence  and 
partisan  work,  as  the  conditions  of  appointment,  they  naturally 
encounter  the  hostility  of  the  whole  politician  and  patronage-mon- 
gering class.  These  examinations  have  been  so  constantly  mis- 
represented by  the  partisan  press  that  they  are  still  distrusted  and 
grossly  misunderstood.  Many  candid  minds  regard  them  as  fanci- 
ful contrivances,  having  little  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  service, 
for  giving  college-bred  men  or  the  literary  class  a  monopoly  of 
oflice-holding.    Many  people  still  believe  that  a  patronage  system 
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of  appointmentfl,  baeed  bn  the  recommendationfl  of  politicians  and 
members  of  Congress,  has  been  giving  ub  a  competent  public  ser- 
vice.  They  are  surprised  when  told  that  thirty  years  ago  that  sys- 
tem had  become  unendurable.  The  fact  is,  that  in  1855,  a  system 
of  examinations^  known  as  pass-examinations,  was  substituted  by 
law  for  the  patronage  system.  It  has  ever  since  been  enforced  in 
the  departments,  except  where  superseded  by  the  competitire  ex- 
aminations, first  under  President  Grant  and  finally  under  the  Civil 
Service  Act.  These  pass-examinations,  thongli  largely  useful,  had 
8erioufl  defects.  Those  only  could  take  part  in  them  to  whom 
Congressmen^  great  officers  and  chieftains  gave  tickets  of  entrance, 
save  in  cases  where  mere  personal  interest  or  perhaps  sympathy 
prevailed.  Hence,  aside  from  the  latter,  only  adherents  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  generally  of  the  dominant  faction  of  that 
party,  were  admitted.  It  was  a  feudal,  bureaucratic,  exclusive  sys- 
teni,  which  brought  in  a  class  either  dependent  or  easily  made  so. 
It  discouraged  the  independent  manhood  and  womanhood  that  it 
repelled  from  the  service.  It  contributed  to  make  the  minor  oflB- 
cials  the  feudal  vassals  of  their  superiors.  The  pass-examinations 
were  like  the  competitive  examinationg  in  the  subjects  they  cov- 
ered, but  they  lacked  essential  conditions  of  efficiency.  By  exam- 
ining only  one  person  at  a  time,  they  al loured  no  comparison  of 
merit  and  no  opportunity  for  a  selection  of  the  best  among  the 
applicants.  Pressure  behind  the  single  applicant  generally  forced 
him  in.  His  monopoly  of  being  examined  excluded  many  more 
worthy.  The  peculiar  excellencies  of  competitive  examinations  are, 
that  they  are  based  on  common  rights  and  are  open  to  all  on  the 
game  conditions.  No  test  of  political  opinion,  no  favor  of  an  offi- 
cer or  a  politician,  no  influence  of  a  party,  is  needed  to  give  access 
to  tliem.  Every  person  of  proper  age  and  apparent  quiilification 
can  enter  them.  If  he  lacks  capacity,  he  will  fail.  If  he  has  supe- 
rior merit,  he  can  win  a  place.  Such  a  system  defeats  the  old 
feudal  monopoly  of  appointments.  It  suppresses  patronage  by  en- 
abling the  citizen  practically  to  put  himself  into  office.  It  makes 
impossible  the  bartering  of  places  for  votes.  It  arrests  the  evil  of 
filling  the  departments  with  fierce  partisan  henchmen  pledged  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  chiefs  or  party.  It  wins  respect  for  the 
Government  by  presenting  it  before  the  people  as  having  sopreme 
regard  for  character  and  capacity,  and  as  seeking  to  do  justice  to 
all  citiJEens  alike.    It  aims  to  do  the  public  business  on  business 
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prmciples.  It  says  to  a  party  in  power,  *'  You  shall  not  degrade 
the  public  servants  into  hencbnien,  nor  rob  thorn  of  their  salaries, 
to  keep  you  in  power."  It  says  to  the  party  not  in  power,  *'  Make 
your  contention  on  the  basis  of  sounder  principles  and  su|>erior 
candidates.  Yon  shjill  not  stimulate  the  partisan  zeal  of  your  fol- 
lowers, or  draw  into  your  ranks  the  hungry  office-seekers,  by  offer- 
ing the  salaries  and  offices  of  this  great  republic  as  the  spoils  of 
your  victory/* 

But  what  have  been  the  practical  effects  of  this  merit  system  of 
examinations  ?  Have  they  been  tried  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  make 
the  results  decisive  ?  Taking  no  account  of  the  salutary  effects  of 
this  truly  democratic  system  as  enforced  in  Great  Britain,  where  for 
twenty  years  its  influence  has  been  strong  in  the  spirit  of  our 
infititutions,  its  trial  in  the  federal  offices  at  New  York  for  over  six 
years  might  alone  answer  these  quest  ions.  During  no  other  six  years 
of  this  generation  has  the  public  work  been  performed  there  with 
guch  economy  and  honesty  as  not  to  require  an  investigation  by 
Congress,  So  strongly,  on  tho  other  hand,  has  the  competitive 
system  there  enforced  commended  itself  to  the  people  of  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York,  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1883  which 
required  its  enforcement  in  the  State  and  municipal  service. 
Colonel  Burt,  the  loader  in  appl^^ng  it  in  the  customs  service,  is 
now  chief  eiiiminer  under  a  New  York  Ci\nl-Service  Commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Cleveland,  Mr.  Pearson,  the  leader  in 
applying  it  to  the  postal  service  there,  has  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  the  first  postmaster  appointed  in  our  day  for  his  merits  as  a 
postmaster,  and  not  as  a  politician  ;  a  fact  as  honorable  to  the 
President  and  the  new  administration  as  it  is  auspicious  for  the 
country. 

Tho  examinations  under  the  United  States  Commission  are  ex- 
tensive and  varied.  The  questions  for  testing  the  qualifications 
needed  range  from  those  suitable  for  a  mere  copyist  to  those  suit- 
able where  a  knowledge  of  science,  law,  history,  langui^es^  or  the 
practiced  arts  are  essential.  They  avoid  what  is  needless,  or  merely 
theoretical.  For  a  thorough  trial  of  the  new  system,  two  condi* 
tions  were  essential :  that  it  should  be  broad  enough  to  make  the 
teat  complete,  but  not  so  broad  as  to  make  a  thorough  supervision 
impossible.  If  suGcessfoI^  to  extend  the  system  would  be  easy. 
The  examinations  in  the  outset  extended  to  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  service,  including  5|650  places  in  the  departments  at  Wasb 
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ingtoB,  more  than  5,600  in  the  postal  seirice,  and  nearly  2, COO  in 
the  customs  service  ;  in  all,  to  more  than  14,000  plaoeF,  known  as 
the  cl&Bsified  serrice,  eyery  yacancy  in  which  must  be  filled  from 
thoee  certified  nnder  the  Commission  on  the  bases  of  anperior 
merit  as  disclosed  in  the  examinations.  No  mere  workmen  or 
laborers  w^ere  inclnded.  As  abuses  were  greatest  in  the  largest 
offioee^  the  customs  and  postal  offices  having  Ofty  or  moru  employes 
were  included.  At  these  post-offices  almost  half  of  all  the  postal 
clerks  and  carriers  in  the  Union  are  employed,  and  at  these  cus- 
toms offices  five-seyenths  of  all  the  customs  officials  of  the  Union 
flerT6j  and  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  its  customs  revenue  is  collected* 
At  Washington,  77  places,  for  which  appointments  are  subject  to 

.ocmfirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  144  places,  for  various  technical 
leafions,  are  excepted  from  the  examinations,  but  not  otherwise 
from  the  rules.  The  filliog  of  the  classified  service  under  the  Act 
and  Rules  began  July  16, 1883,  and  has  continued  without  exception 

I  under  the  present  as  under  the  last  administration.     For  that  pur- 

I  pose  more  than  11,000  persons  have  been  examined,  and  more  than 
225  separate  examinations,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  have  been 
held.  Of  the  6,347  persons  examined  in  the  year  ending  Jan*  16, 
188$,  5,525  were  males  and  822  were  females.  Of  those  examined, 
sbout  two-thirds   have  been   found  competent  for  appointment. 

'  Prom  those  graded  highest  among  them,  nearly  2,600  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  certifications  made  under  the  Commission,  each  appoint- 
ment being  made  for  the  probationary  period  of  six  months,  and 
a  permanent  appointment  depending  on  good  conduct  and  efficiency 

1  during  the  probation.  Those  appointees  unquestionably  are  about 
equally  divided  between  the  great  parties.  In  but  a  single  case  has 
political  discrimination  in  making  an  appointment  been  charged. 
An  investigation  showed  it  to  be  unfounded. 

The  Act  and  the  Rules  have  been  found  easily  practicable.  That 
has  been  done  which  their  enemiea  have  charged  to  be  impossible 
and  visionary.  The  useful  effects  of  the  merit  system  are  decisively 
fihowTL  At  the  end  of  the  first  year.  President  Arthur  in  a  message 
declared  the  good  results  foreshadowed  to  have  been  more  than  real- 
ized, **  The  system  has  fnlly  answered  the  expectations  of  its  friends 
in  secari ng  competent  and  faithful  public  servants,  and  protect- 
ing officials  from  personal  importunity."  In  his  message  of  January 
tasty  expressing  as  he  declared  the  Tiews  of  every  member  of  his 

[Ckbinet^  he  ''  congratulated  the  country  upon  the  success  of  the 
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labors  of  the  Commisgiou/'  Accepting  this  view,  Congress  Toted 
an  increase  of  its  clerical  force.  A  committee  of  the  last  Congreas, 
composed  of  eight  Democrats  and  five  Republicang,  made  a  tinani- 
mous  report,  in  which  it  declared  itself  **  entirely  aatisfied  with 
the  thorough,  conscientious,  and  non-partisan  work"  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  declared  that  ^'  the  continuance  of  its  work  will  in  a 
largo  degree  tend  to  eradicate  the  evils  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
government,"  The  last  report  of  the  Commission  sets  forth 
in  great  detail  the  results  of  its  work»  and  this  report  it  sends 
to  those  who  request  it  The  new  administration  appoints  those 
certified  by  the  Commission,  irrea|>cctive  of  their  political  opin- 
ions. 

Some  special  elfecta  and  conditions  of  the  new  system  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  theory  of  its  enemies  that  it  would  fill 
the  servioe  with  mere  boys  and  girls,  finds  its  answer  in  the 
&ct  that  the  average  age  of  all  those  examined  has  been  thirty 
years,  thus  showing  an  average  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years  of 
practical  life  between  leaving  the  schools  and  entering  office. 
The  prediction  that  college-bred  men  would  monopolize  appoint- 
ments, is  answered  by  the  facts  that  of  5,556  applicants  as  to 
whom  the  record  is  complete,  the  education  was  as  follows  : 
3,920  only  in  common  schools ;  1,096  in  part  in  high  schools  or 
academies  ;  91  in  part  in  business-colleges  ;  449  in  part  in  colleges. 
More  than  TO  per  cent.,  therefore,  had  only  a  public-school  educa- 
tion. This  friendly  relation  between  the  merit  system  and  the 
public-school  system  will  greatly  strengthen  both.  In  no  way  can 
a  nation  do  more  to  advance  the  dignity  and  success  of  the  public- 
schoola  of  the  people  than  by  making  excellence,  in  the  good 
character  they  develop,  and  the  studies  tbey  teach,  the  tests  for  the 
honor  and  profit  of  holding  its  oflSces  and  enjoying  its  salaries. 
The  youth  of  the  country  will  be  quick  to  see  that  the  new 
system  makes  character  and  attainments  more  effective  than 
partisan  activity  or  flnnkyism  for  securing  appoiotmeuts.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  politicians  to  ridicule  successfully  the 
schoolmasterVtest,  or  to  make  that  of  the  patronage-monger  or  the 
politician  appear  more  reputable.  It  will  never  be  possible  to 
justify  the  taxing  of  all  the  people  for  educating  all  the  children, 
and  then  to  deny  that  superior  excellence  in  that  education  is  an 
irrelevant  test  for  office.  How  effectively  the  tests  of  the  merit- 
system  are  in  securing  practical  men  for  the  public  work,  is  shown 
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ia  the  facte  given  in  that  report,  that  of  the  109  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Waahin^on  who  served  their  six  months'  probation,  107 had 
■won  permanent  appointments  ;  and  that,  of  the  more  than  500  ap- 
pointmeDts  under  the  rulea  there,  only  three  were  removed  in  a 
whole  year!  Neither  the  Civil  Service  Law  nor  the  Bales  in  any 
way  limit  the  authority  to  remove,  except  that  Rule  2  forbids  re- 
moTsls  for  refusing  to  pay  political  assessments  or  to  render  politi- 
cal service.  Every  official  in  a  department  may  be  removed  once  a 
year  or  once  a  month,  if  the  appointing  power  thinks  it  good  poli- 
cy to  do  so.  It  would  raise  less  opposition  to  remove  aU  the  600 
appointed  under  the  Hules,  at  Washington,  than  it  would  to  re* 
move  tweriij protfgSs  of  as  many  great  officers  or  politicians.  But  a 
more  enlightened  public  opinion  has  nnquestionably  put  some  salu- 
tary limits  to  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  removaU  Most  of  the  un- 
justifiable removals  are  made,  not  to  get  Anderson  out,  hut  to 
put  Snooks  in.  The  power  to  put  in  the  Snookses  of  the  lords 
of  politics  no  longer  exists,  and  therefore  the  worthy  Andersons 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  removed  while  they  are  both  faithful  and 
efficient.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  add,  that  a  system  which  thus 
arrests  the  despotism  and  monopoly  of  the  politician  classt  which 
destroys  patronage  by  enabling  the  people  to  work  their  own  way 
to  office,  which  forbids  more  than  two  members  of  the  same  family 
bein^  appointed  to  the  departments  at  Washington,  yet  allows 
removals  at  discretion,  ie  fatal  to  every  form  of  bureancracyt 
1  have  no  space  for  doing  justice  to  the  difficult  work  of  the  Com- 
mission in  its  more  trying  stages,  now  happily  past,  nor  for  indicat- 
ing appropriate  extensions  of  the  examinations.  The  newsj'stem 
is  permanently  established,  A  merit  service  in  place  of  a  parti- 
san service  will  be  more  and  more  demanded  by  States  and  cities. 
The  people  will  triumph  over  the  politician.  Those  seeking 
high  office  in  the  future  will  more  heed  the  new  power  in  politics, 
We  are  to  have  a  new  political  science,  the  science  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  old  spoils-system  spirit  is,  however,  still  alarmingly  au- 
dacious. I  could  fill  an  article  with  iHnstrations.  These  are 
fiUDpIes:  Kot  many  weeks  since,  a  young  lady  in  a  great  depart- 
ment, amid  sobs  and  imprecations,  charged  the  head  of  the  offico 
there,  in  my  hearing,  with  putting  her  out  of  a  laborer's  place,  to 
make  a  place  for  his  "own  sweetheart.'*  The  charge  was  not 
defuied*     That  lady  has  since^  by  her  merits,  in  an  examination^ 
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won  a  higher  position.    This  adyertisement  is  from  a  leading 
Washington  journal^  of  April  17>  1885  : 

<*  I  will  give  $500  for  a  position  in  any  branch  of  the  goTemment  serrioe  that 
will  evade  the  Civil  Service.    Address  Plato,  Star  office." 

The  member  of  Congress  from  the  2lBt  Ohio  district  authorizes 
me  to  say  that  in  two  instances  within  a  few  weeks  he  has  been 
offered  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  influence  for  procuring  an 
office.  I  have  a  letter  dated  London^  March  7,  1885,  written  by 
a  merchant  of  that  city  named  Oharles  0.  Olson,  to  the  Hon. 
Leopold  Morse  of  Boston,  in  which  an  offer  is  made  of  $1,500  for 
procuring  the  consulship  at  Qothenburg,  Sweden.  Does  any  one 
imagine  these  to  be  isolated  or  eyen  rare  cases  ?  Does  it  seem  need- 
less, in  view  of  such  facts,  to  have  the  examinations  extended? 

DoBMAK  B.  Eatok. 


IS  CHRISTIANITY  DECLINING? 


Paikters  find  a  difficulty  in  representing  the  rising  sun  in  goeh 
a  way  that  it  shall  not  be  mistaken  for  the  setting  enn,  la  the  sun 
rifiing^  or  is  it  setting  ?  That  is  Bnbstantially  our  question  in  this 
paper.     Is  it  sunriBe,  or  is  it  sunset  F 

No  one  can  be  familiar  with  what  is  now  written  in  books,  news- 
papers and  magazines,  or  with  what  is  spoken  upon  the  street  or  in 
couTention,  without  being  aware  that  infidels  are  evincing  great 
assurance  of  unlaith,  and  that  among  some  even  who  class  them- 
iehes  afi  belieyers  there  are  traces  of  disquiet  verging  at  times 
eren  toward  disheartenment.  Considerable  idea  evidently  prevails 
that  Christianity  is  showing  tokens  of  exhaustion,  and  that  any 
expectations  that  may  be  cherished  of  its  future  achieyement  aie 
to  be  founded  far  more  on  what  it  has  done  in  the  past,  than  on 
anything  that  it  shows  itself  competent  to  do  at  present. 

There  is  in  the  ranks  of  unbelieYers  such  a  show  of  obituary 
and  such  a  lavish  parade  of  funereal  rites,  that  it  is  easily  explained 
if  some  who  are  of  the  contrary  mind  are  nevertheless  doloroualy 
effected  by  it^  and  constrained  to  suspect  that  the  demise  of  our 
cherished  faith  is  at  least  imminent,  even  if  it  be  not  already 
transpired.  For  such  aa  well  as  for  all,  it  will  certamly  be  time 
well  expended  to  come  as  closely  as  we  can  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
to  discover  what  are  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  more ' 
rapid  advance  of  Christianity,  and  to  consult  the  data  so  numer- 
ously afforded,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Christianity  is  at  present 
at  a  stand-still,  and  if  not,  whether  its  movements  are  forward  or 
backward. 

The  tendency  to  prognosticate  evil  of  Christ  and  his  doctrine 
k  DO  new  thing  in  the  world.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Mark  we  read,  "  And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  had  bought  sweet 
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spices  that  they  might  come  and  anoiDt  bim ;  '*  and  tbiE  is  what  the 
world  has  been  voluEteering  to  do  for  Jesus  now  these  1800  years. 
The  ointment  and  the  embalmers  are  at  the  sepulcher  betimea^ 
but  the  Lord  walks  yet  in  the  garden.  In  the  Nobth  Amerioan 
Bevtew  of  December,  1879,  Froude  says,  **  Protestantism  has 
failed.*'  In  the  "Atlantic  Monthly  *'  of  a  little  earlier  date  Guldwin 
Smith  writes,  *'  Belief  in  Christianity  as  a  revealed  and  aapematural 
religion  has  given  way."  In  1868  Dr*  Ewer  issued  a  book  entitled 
*'Prote3tanti3m  a  failure,"  Buckle,  in  his  '*  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England,"  claimed  that  Protestantism  had  seen  its  best  days. 
*'  In  the  times  of  Aaron  Burr,"  says  Parton,  '*  it  was  conddently 
predicted  that  Christianity  could  not  surFiye  two  more  genera- 
tions." Of  the  same  period  another  writer  states  that  *^  Wild  and 
vague  expectations  were  everywhere  entertained,  especially  among 
the  young,  of  a  new  order  of  things  about  to  commence,  in  which 
Chris tianifcy  would  be  laid  aside  as  an  obsolete  system.'*  Consid- 
erably more  than  a  century  ago  Voltaire  said,  **  Before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  10th  century  Christianity  will  have  disappeared 
from  the  earth/*  It  is  an  instnictive  coincidence  that  the  room 
in  which  Voltaire  uttered  tbese  words  has  since  been  used  as  a 
Bible  repository.  "  They  came  unto  the  sepulchre  bringing  the 
spices  which  they  had  prepared,  and  tliey  entered  in  and  found 
not  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesua."  And  it  is  still  so  ;  a  redundancy 
of  ointment,  but  no  corpse. 

The  question  whether  Christianity  is  a  waxing  or  a  waning  factor 
ill  history  and  society  is  not  one  that  can  be  easily  determined- 
No  man's  bure  opinion  or  impression  regarding  the  matter  is  of 
the  slightest  worth.  If  you  stand  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  you  will 
be  likely  to  decide  upon  the  instant  that  nothing  like  true  moT©- 
ment  pertains  to  it ;  but  if  you  drive  a  stake  into  the  ice  at  Trela- 
porte,  over  against  another  driven  itito  the  ground  at  the  glacier's 
edge,  on  coming  back  twenty-four  hours  later  you  will  find  the 
stakes  twenty  inches  apart.  There  arc  but  twelve  inches  of  water 
in  the  bay,  and  the  first  surmise  will  be  that  the  tide  is  going  out; 
but  those  twelve  inches  are  no  more  likely  to  be  the  residue  of  an 
ebb-tide  than  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  flood  tide,  and  which  of  the 
two  it  is  you  will  bo  able  to  decide  only  by  continued  observation 
ftnd  fiuccesBive  measurements.  An  hour  after  sunrise  the  shadows 
are  as  long  as  they  are  an  hour  before  sunset;  and  unless  you  have 
other  grounds  to  base  your  judgment  upon,  you  will  have  to  watch 
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the  drift  of  the  shadows  awhile  hefore  jou  can  tell  whether  it  is 
night  or  morning.  So  as  relates  to  the  condition  of  things  morally 
and  religiously,  no  single  year  or  decade  h  competent  to  make  to  ns 
any  final  statement  as  to  the  trend  of  events.  ^'  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  Ticein  the  world."  Certainly  ;  but  how  much  was  there  thirty, 
fifty,  one  hundred,  one  thousimd  years  ago  ?  '*  Very  few  addi- 
tions are  being  made  to  the  Christian  Church,"  That  depends 
something  upon  what  you  understand  by  **  few  ";  but  aside  from 
that,  do  you  know  how  the  number  of  church-members  now  com- 
pares with  what  it  was  in  1870,  1850,  1800  ?  '*  An  exceedingly 
email  portion  of  the  earth,  even  after  eighteen  centuries,  has  ever 
even  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  certainly  tells  hearily  against  the 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  final  and  universal  religion.'*  It  has 
to  b<s  conceded  that  Chi'istianity  is  a  good  way  from  being  uni- 
tersalyet;  but  do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  a  gain  or  a 
loss  in  this  respect  during  the  last  century,  half  century,  quarter 
century  ?  **  Inlidelity  is  rampant  even  on  Christian  soiJ/' 
Have  you  the  facts  at  command  as  to  what  infidelity  was  and  did 
in  1785  or  in  1835  ?  It  is  in  the  books.  It  is  a  matter  of  history. 
It  is  infinitely  easier  to  trust  our  impressions  and  eitempurize  our 
opinions  than  to  search  for  the  facta  that  will  enable  us  to  knit 
our  conclusions  into  historic  grounds. 

Before  going  on  to  mention  some  few  tokens  of  the  inherent 
rigor  of  Christianity,  and  to  state  some  suocesaiTe  measurements 
of  its  moTing  tide,  I  want  to  adduce  a  consideration  or  two  that 
will  help  to  a  jnster  appreciation  of  those  tokens  and  measure- 
mentfi.  It  has  to  be  remembered  first  of  all  what  sort  of  resistance 
it  \s  that  Christianity  is  attempting  to  antagonize.  Power  is  cal- 
culable by  the  results  it  yields,  but  if  wo  are  attempting  to  estimate 
the  force  of  a  projectile,  we  shall  take  account  not  only  of  the 
Telocity  at  which  it  moves,  but  also  of  the  quality  and  tenacity  of 
the  resisting  material  which  it  shows  itself  competent  to  penetrate. 
One  evidence  of  the  vital  energy  of  Christianity  is  shown  in  this, 
that  in  all  its  movements  and  demands  and  prohibitions  it  runs 
steadily  counter  to  the  whole  grain  of  natural  desire.  Whatever 
Christianity  has  done  or  may  yet  be  doing  in  the  world,  it  is  doing 
it  all  in  the  teeth  of  spontaneous  impulse.  It  is  a  system  that 
requirefl  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  wo  do  ourselves.  It  eujoins 
upon  us  to  crucify  our  affections  and  lusts.  It  is  a  religion  that  is 
coj}tented  with  nothing  less  than  sacrifice.     It  meets  the  soul  at 
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the  level  of  ita  higher  needs  to  h€  sure  ;  but  that  is  not  the  level  at 
which  we  find  it  our  first  impulse  to  live,  Christianity  prohibits 
our  doing  a  host  of  things  that  we  would  like  to  do,  and  requires 
U8  to  do  another  host  of  things  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  do. 
Every  inch  that  Christianity  has  gained  or  may  still  be  gaining  it 
hafi  gained  by  a  square  fight.  All  advance  that  it  has  made  has 
been  so  much  conquest  on  the  one  side  over  against  so  much  rclnc* 
tant  and  contested  surrender  on  the  other.  In  estimating  the 
draught-power  of  a  locomotive,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  rate 
at  which  it  moves  and  the  tons  of  freight  it  drags,  but  the  grade  at 
which  it  is  pulling.  If  I  can  row  eight  miles  an  hour,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  whether  I  can  do  it  with  the  wiud,  or  in  the  teeth  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  evangelical  in  a  man's  first  impulses.  So  inesti- 
matiug  the  inherent  vigor  of  Christianity  it  must  he  studiouely 
considered  that  in  all  its  advances  it  has  had  steadily  trained  upon 
it  the  charged  and  primed  artillery  of  man's  natural  lust  and  eon- 
genital  ambition.  All  the  way  from  the  last  man  that  became  a 
Christian,  back  to  Peter  who  forsook  his  fishing-tackle  at  the 
Lord's  call,  the  process  of  becoming  a  Christian  has  been  a  process 
of  surrender.  Count  that  carefully  in  calculating  the  spiritual 
dynamics  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazarene. 

In  estimating  the  vital  energy  of  Christianity,  especially  in  our 
own  country  and  times,  account  must  also  be  made  of  the  intellect- 
ual autonomy  of  the  individual.  Every  man  among  us  claims  the 
right  to  reach  hie  own  conclusions  by  his  own  methods.  The 
historic  is  everywhere  in  danger  of  being  disparaged.  Every  year 
that  is  added  to  an  institution  is  made  just  so  much  added  ground 
for  questioning  its  validity.  If  a  man  has  not  sufficient  vigor  to 
discover  something  new,  he  apes  intellectual  enterprise  by  discoun- 
tenancing what  is  old.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  very  little 
now  of  what  might  be  called  hereditary  faith.  A  young  man  now- 
adays is  not  confessing  Christ  because  his  father  confessed  him. 
There  is  very  little  of  what  might  be  termed  doctrinal  momentum 
or  evangelical  contagion.  The  temper  of  the  times  might  bo  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  there  is  a  prevalent  intellectual  mutiny 
against  the  traditional.  So  that  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
Christianity  is  making  any  headway,  it  is  another  proof  of  the  in- 
herent vigor  of  Christianity  that  it  is  able  to  cope  with  such  dis- 
advantages and  counteract  such  stem  resistance. 

One  other  troublesome  element  in  the  question  felt  so  keenly 
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by  ns  Americana,  iBour  vast  foreign  immigration,  and  the  qnostion- 
able  quality  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  population  that  reaohes 
U3  by  this  means  of  accession.     During  thirty  years  ending  with 
^1880^  eight  millions  of  foreigners  came  to  us.    These,  with  their 
immediate  descendants,  would  mount  up  to  something  like  twelve 
millions,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  entire  population.     And  this 
adventitious  element  is  foreign  not  only  in  point  of  birth,  but  also 
,  in  point  of  ideas^  notions  and  sympathies.     In  very  coniiiderable 
degree,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  '"anti-Protestant,  anti-temperance, 
anti-Sabbath,  anti-Bible."    A  report  of  the  Howard  Society  of  Lon- 
don states  that  **  74  per  cent  of  the  Irish  discharged  convicts  have 
found  their  way  to  the  United  States."    In  this  connection  let  me 
cite  three  or  four  facts  from  the  North  AMERiCiLS"  Review  of  Jan- 
uary, 1884.     **The  Rhode  Island  Workhouse  and  House  of  Cor- 
I  lection  had  received  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1883,  6,022 
perBODB  on  commitment,  less  than  a  quarter  of  whom  were  bom  of 
American  parents,  and  more  than  half  of  whom  were  of  Irish  par- 
!  eats."    If  we  had  no  rum  and  no  Irishmen  wo  could  tear  down 
half  our  prisons  and  shut  up  three-quarters  of  our  almshouses. 
'*The  Massachusetts  Eeformatory  for  Women  gives  the  following 
*  statement  for  the  year  ending  September,  1881  :  Out  of  182  in- 
mates in  that  year,  only  33  (18  per  cent.)  were  born  of  American 
parents,'*     ^"^  During  the  year  ending  June,  1882,  680  discharged 
convicts  applied  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  for  aid. 
Of  these  680,  only  14-1  {less  than  22  per  cent.)  were  of  American 
parentage.'*    In  estimating  the  vitality  of  Christianity  in  our  own 
country  we  shall  have  therefore  to  take  distinct  account  of  this 
immense  influx  of  immigrants,  and  the  bad  infection  with  which  so 
much  of  it,  particularly  the  Irish  ingredient,  is  tainted.     If,  with 
a  stream  of  sewage  from  north-westem  Europe  discharging  among 
t\s  its  reeking  and  continuous  filth,  it  can  appear  that  the  current 
of  American  society  is  really  becoming  purer,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus 
gaining  ground,  very  intense  must  be  the  vitalizing  and  defecating 
energy  at  work  among  us* 

And  now  as  to  the  actual  tokens  which  Ohristianity  is  at  present 
giTing  of  its  own  vigor,  and  the  measurements  which  have  been 
itiocsessively  taken  of  its  moving  tide*  Of  course  space  admits  of 
no  detailed  treatment  of  this  matter.  The  facts  that  I  cite  will  be 
lather  in  the  nature  of  example.  The  authorities  are  numerous 
aod  accessible.     The  facts  that  I  adduce  are  stated,  or  if  not 
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stated,  paralleled,  in  Buch  works  as  Storing  **  Divine  Origin  of 
Christianity  Indicated  bj  its  Historic  Effects/'  Brace*8  '*  Gesta 
Christi/*  Uhlhorn's  *'  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism,'^ 
or  Dorchestor^s  *'  Problem  of  Religious  Progress."  I  mention 
these  books  as  indiciiting  that  the  subject  is  one  that  has  receiTed 
detailed  and  Bchokrly  treatment.  The  appliances  are  at  hand  for 
making  onnselves  personally  conversant  with  the  matter.  There 
is  no  more  necessity  for  groping  in  the  dark  in  reference  to  the 
general  trend  of  Christianity,  than  in  regard  to  the  flux  of  the 
winds,  the  drift  of  the  tides,  the  trend  of  the  stars. 

As  to  any  soapicion  that  there  is  going  forward  in  society  a 
process  of  moral  deterioration,  such  suspicion  is  historicaUy  un- 
founded and  is  explicable  on  three  grounds  :  the  avidity  of  news- 
papers, which  stand  in  electric  connection  with  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  country  and  make  a  point  of  giving  largest  promi- 
nence to  whatever  will  satisfy  an  appetite  for  the  sensational ; 
meager  acquaintance  with  the  moral  condition  of  society  fifty,  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and  an  elevated  moral  senti* 
ment  that  takes  offense  now  at  what  in  times  past  would  have 
becD  accounted  as  tolerable  or  even  nneiceptionable.  Writing  of 
a  period  a  hnndred  years  back,  a  recent  contributor  to  * '  Blackwood's 
Magazine  "  says,  '*  It  was  an  age  when  delicate  young  women  of  the 
best  blood  and  best  manners  in  the  land  talked  with  a  coarseness 
which  editors  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  represent  only  by  as- 
terisks." It  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  old  church  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  that  the  chief  causes  of  discipline  for  125  years  were  fomicar 
tion  and  drunkenness.  Theodore  Parker,  writing  in  regard  to  the 
fathers  of  New  England,  says,  '*  It  is  easier  to  praise  them  for  virtues 
they  did  not  possess  than  to  judge  them  with  faimess  and  discrim- 
ination." As  illustrating  the  coarse  intemperance  of  the  times 
among  Christian  people,  he  states  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  probate 
office  that "  in  1678,  at  the  funeral  of  the  widow  of  John  Norton,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  First  Church,  in  Boston,  above  fifty  gallons 
of  wine  were  consumed  by  the  mourners.  Just  two  hnndred  years 
ago  at  the  faneral  of  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
there  were  consumed  one  barrel  of  wine  and  two  barrels  of  cider," 
If  this  occurred  at  the  funeral  of  an  old  and  loved  pastor,  we  can 
infer  what  excesses  would  be  habitual  on  occasions  less  stated  and 
solenm.  In  a  historical  survey  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  one  of  the  New  England  States,  it  is  related  that  **  not  very  far 
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from  tbo  period  of  the  Eevolution,  several  councils  were  held  iq 
one  of  the  towns  where  the  people  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  minis- 
ter who  was  often  the  worse  for  liquor,  even  in  the  pulpit,  and 
onoe  at  least  at  the  commnnion  table  !  but  mm^  of  the  neighbor- 
ing miniitera  stood  by  him,  and  the  people  had  to  endure  him  till 
his  death*''  This  remind£  me  of  the  case  of  one  who  not  above 
fifty  years  ago  was  deacon  of  a  prominent  church  in  wogtem  Mas- 
sachusetts^ who  had  habitually  a  drunken  spree  as  an  after-effect 
of  tasting  the  wine  at  the  sacrament^  but  whose  irregularities  were 
not  considered  by  the  church  sufficient  ground  for  ecclesiaetical 
impeachment.  Rev,  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  said,  **  I  remember 
when  I  could  reckon  up  among  my  acquaintances  forty  minist-ers 
who  were  intemperate."  A  gentleman,  in  writing  to  a  Boston 
paper  of  about  that  date,  said,  "  I  have  a  list  of  123  intemper- 
ate deacons  in  Massachusetts,  43  of  whom  became  sots," 

A  w^ord  or  two  will  be  in  place  in  regard  to  church  attendance 
and  church  membership.  Dr.  Griffin  became  pastor  of  the  Park 
et  Church,  Boston,  in  181 1.  So  unpopular  was  it  to  be  seen  in  at- 
idance  upon  an  evangelical  church  that,  as  Dr.  Kchemiah  Adams 
relates,  gentlemen  of  culture  and  standing  who  ventured  into  Dr. 
Griffin's  church  Sunday  evenings,  attracted  by  the  reports  of  his 
genius  and  eloquence,  went  in  partial  disguise,  sitting  in  obscure 
comers*  with  caps  drawn  over  their  faces  and  wrappers  turned  in- 
side out.*'  That  was  in  Boston  less  than  eighty  years  ago!  I  find 
that  in  New  York  City  less  than  sixty  years  ago  a  mob  prevented 
the  holding  of  a  meeting  planned  by  Dr.  Spring  and  others  for 
promoting  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  year 
1800  there  were  in  the  United  St*ites  3,030  evangelical  churches  ; 
in  1850,  43,072  ;  in  1870,  70,148  ;  and  in  1880,  97,090.  A  gain 
of  27,000  in  ten  years,  ending  in  1880,  and  this  is  what  the  critics 
have  been  pleased  to  call  an  effete  Protestantism  1  As  gleaned  from 
the  **  Year-books"  and  **  Church  Minutes,"  the  number  of  com- 
municants in  evangelical  churches  in  the  United  States  has  been 
aa  follows:  In  1800,  364,000  ;  in  1850,  3,529,000  ;  in  1870,  6,673,- 
000;  and  in  1880,  10,065,000.  Of  course  during  all  this  time 
there  was  an  immense  increase  in  population,  but  the  increase  in 
church  membership  a  good  deal  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of 
population.  Taking  the  whole  country  through,  there  was  in  1800 
one  evangelical  communicant  to  every  144  inhabitants  ;  in  1860, 
one  to  every  6^  ;  in  1870,  one  to  every  5| ;  and  in  1880,  one  to 
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eveiy  5.  Ercn  during  the  period  since  1B50,  in  which  materialism 
and  rationalism  have  been  Bubjecting  Protestantism  to  so  severe  a 
Btraio,  while  the  increase  in  population  haa  been  116  per  cent., 
the  increase  in  communicants  of  Protestant  evangelical  chnrchea 
in  the  United  States  has  been  185  per  cent 

The  same  pronounced  drift  Cbristianwards  evinces  itself  if  we 
consider  the  matter  of  American  colleges  and  college  students. 
Writing  in  1810,  Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  said,  '*!  can  truly 
say  that  in  every  educated  young  man  in  Virginia  whom  I  met  I 
expected  to  find  a  skeptic,  if  not  an  avowed  in^del"  When  Dr. 
Dwight  became  president  of  Yale  College,  in  174.5.  only  five  of  the 
etudents  were  church  members.  In  the  eariy  part  of  Dr,  Apple- 
tan's  presidency  of  Bowdoin,  only  one  stndent  was  a  professing 
Christian,  In  1830,  according  to  returns  obtained  from  American 
colleges,  26  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  professing  Christiana; 
in  1850,  38  per  cent. ;  in  1865,  46  per  cent. ;  in  1880,  according  to 
the  Year-book  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  out  of 
12,063  sindents  in  65  colleges,  6,081,  or  a  little  more  than  half, 
were  professors  of  religion.  An  American  college  is  one  of  the 
very  safest  places  in  which  a  young  man  can  be  put.  And  it  is 
by  snch  steps  as  these  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  nnder* 
takiog  to  die  out  from  the  rea|>ect  and  affection  of  our  American 
people  I  So  far  from  Christianity  betraying  the  first  symptoms  of 
eihanstioD,  there  has  been  no  time  since  the  Jordan  baptism  of 
Jesns  when  Christianity  has  moved  with  such  gigantic  strides, 
and  put  forth  efforts  so  vigorous  and  herculean,  as  during  these 
years  of  our  own  century  when  the  disciples  of  Voltaire  and  the 
imitators  of  Paine  have  been  most  agile  in  their  production  of 
obituaries  and  accumulation  of  embalming  spices. 

It  is  during  this  time,  in  fact  within  the  last  forty  years  of  it, 
that  there  have  sprung  up  all  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ations, with  organizations  extending  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  in  North  America  and  South,  Europe,  Asia,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Australia,  Madagascar.  A  strange  way  it  is  that  Chris- 
tianity has  of  dying !  Our  American  Bun  day  schools,  too,  are 
all  of  them  a  growth  of  the  present  century,  numbering  only  half  a 
million  pupils  in  1830,  with  an  increase  of  six  millions  in  the  fifty 
years  following.  It  is  during  the  last  eighty  years,  likewise,  that 
the  American  church  has  shown  its  colossal  vigor  in  the  inaugu- 
ration of  its  missionary  enterprises*     Beginning  with  the  ssoond 
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decade  of  our  century  with  a  contribution  of  $200,000;  the 
total  amount  raised  for  home  and  foreign  missions  in  this  coun- 
try up  to  1880  was  8129,000,000  ;  and  88  per  cent,  of  that  was 
raised  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  period  during  which  Chris- 
tianity is  supp<:>«ed  to  have  betrayed  accumulating  symptome  of 
debility  and  senility*  70,000  mission  communicants  in  1830  had 
become  210,000  in  1850  and  850,000  in  1880.  All  of  this,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  organizations  of  evangelization  and  amelioration, 
the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society  and  the  rest,  which  have 
epmng  from  the  fecund  soil  of  our  own  magnificent  Gospel  cent- 
ury. 

Such  are  the  facta.  Like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  would  you 
see  a  sign  from  Jesus  ?  There  are  the  signs.  The  hooka  are 
accessible,  the  facts  are  verifiable.  To  him  who  thinks  he  knows 
it  all,  and  is  going  tlirough  life  under  cover  of  the  impression 
that  the  world  is  tired  of  Jesus*  and  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
age  has  passed  the  defunct  body  of  our  senile  faitli  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  undertaker,  let  it  be  recommended  to  review  the 
matter,  and  to  treat  it  with  the  candid  and  studious  respect  due 
to  a  cause  that  in  point  of  vitality,  growth,  vigor  and  prodneti ve- 
iled is  comparable  with  none  that  solicits  the  attention  or  engages 
tlie  iot^rest  of  mankind* 

G.  H.  Parkhubst. 
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The  lull  in  tempomncc  enthesiasra,  caused  by  the  dieguet 
resulting  from  political  prohibition,  will  not  be  wholly  dieadTon- 
tageous,  if  the  opportanity  be  improved  to  scrutinize  anew  the 
soundness  of  accepted  principles,  to  reform  lines  of  action,  to  dis- 
cover ai;d  fortify  positions  that  £ill  will  defend,  to  withdraw  from 
indefensible  points,  to  utilise  weapons  in  our  armory.  The  danger 
to  temperance  to-day  is  from  the  Prohibition  Party.  The  adrocatea 
of  temperance  should  everywhere  insist  upon  what  Dr.  Porter  and. 
Judge  Davis  insiat^sd  so  strenuously  before  election,  and  which! 
was  BO  Btrenuously  denied — that  Mr.  St.  John  and  the  Prohibitioaj 
Convention  do  not  represent  the  great  prohibition  cause.  Thai 
reason  for  prohibition  stands  now  exactly  where  it  has  always  stood, 
and  it  will  be  a  sad  thing  if  the  folly  of  a  few  foolish  women  and  a 
few  bad  men  should  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  wise  women  and 
the  honorable  men  who  compose  the  great  army  of  prohibitionists 
were  as  stanch  to  the  other  principles  of  Republicanism  as  they^ 
are  to  temperance,  and  fought  against  the  prostitution  of  prohibi-  ■ 
tion  to  the  Democratic  Party  as  loyally  as  was  ever  fought  the  bat* 
tie  of  human  rights  in  any  other  form. 

There  needs  no  sense,  no  system,  no  concerted  action  to  do  mis- 
chief. To  do  good  often  requires  all  three.  Skill  and  study,  the 
wealth  and  the  toil  of  years,  go  to  the  rearing  of  a  stately  editioe, 
which  barbarous  hands,  with  a  little  dynamite  wrapped  in  a  ragged 
shawl,  may  destroy  in  a  moment.  For  those  whose  only  aim  is  de- 
struction, there  is  no  occasion  to  study  principles  or  to  take  note  of 
tendencies  ;  but  those  who  desire  the  elevation  of  character,  should 
watch  progress  and  observe  carefully  the  result  of  experiment,  for 
their  own  guidance  in  further  action.  All  who  are  in  earnest, 
making  fight,  not  for  their  own  prominence  or  emolument  chiefly, 
not  for  love  of  fighting,  but  to  remove  temptation  and  to  build 
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lal  temperance^  cannot  fail  to  discern  that  there  are  a  great 
aj  of  their  number  who  believe  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
«iile  of  alcoholic  liquors,  would  be  utterly  futile  if  it  were  accom- 
plished, 18  purely  riaionary  and  impracticable,  and  is  moreover  too 
antAgouistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  be  even  seriously 
apted.  While,  therefore,  this  is  a  proper  subject  of  argument 
discussioD,  one  would  say  that  it  was  not  a  proper  dividing 
line,  becaase  it  would  divide  the  advocates  of  temperance.  What 
we  want  is  a  lino  sharply  drawn  between  those  who  wish  society 
to  be  self-governing  and  temperate,  and  those  who  wish  it  to 
be  the  slave  of  low  vice  and  intemperance — massing  and  mar- 
tbAling  all  the  forces  of  the  one  against  all  the  temptations  of 
the  other. 

If  a  prohibitory  Constitutional  amendment  be  insisted  on  as  the 
iflsne,  the  cause  of  intemperance  will  gladly  accept  it,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  temperance  will  be  indefinitely  postponed*  Anything  that 
calls  off  attention  fi-om  present  dangers  to  remote  dangers  will  be 
wnnnly  welcomed,  however  serious  the  future  danger  may  be. 
A  contingent  national  prohibition  is  not  half  so  menacmg  to  a 
naiouioe  as  an  urgent,  well  enforced  district  law.  Many  temperanoe 
men  believe  that  while  the  Government  has  a  legal  right  to  prohibit 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  it  has  no  moral 
right,  and  it  would  be  a  stretch  of  power  to  the  very  limits  of 
iymimy,  to  do  so  while  prohibition  is  not  yet  enacted  by  the  States. 
If  the  sentiment  of  the  Territories  is  not  yet  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  prohibiting  for  themselves,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  American  idea  to  await  the  development  of  such  sentiment 
from  within,  than  to  force  prohibition  upon  the  Territory 
from  without.  Angry  and  disappointed  Republicans  should 
fennember  that  this  question  was  ably  argued  during  the  last 
Prenidential  campaign  by  leading  prohibitionists,  and  nowhere 
5re  sbly  argued  than  by  a  woman  before  the  Woman's  Con* 
Bntion  at  St.  Louis.  Leading  prohibitioniE^ie,  male  and  female, 
mdnltftned  against  their  own  adherents,  that  the  American 
iden  of  personal  liberty  is  a  more  sacred  trust  than  personal 
Itmtiermnoe,  and  that  a  man  must  often  be  left  free  to  do 
wrong  rather  than  forced  to  do  right.  This  can  be  made  an 
isme  in  temperanoe  action  as  well  as  in  temperance  discussion; 
but  ai  cnch,  it  will  divide  and  weaken  the  advocates  of  temperance 
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and  will  give  a  longer  lease  of  life  to  meaaures  that  permit 
promote  intemperance. 

The  intemperance  of  some  temperance  people  is  canning  the 
sober  element  of  tlie  Temperance  Party  to  ecrutinize  moet  closely 
the  paths  before  us,  to  see  whether  some  that  have  twjemed  new 
and  narrow,  be  not,  really,  disgnieed  but  direct  avenues  into  the 
old,  broad,  familiar  ways  that  lead  to  destruction.  There  are 
many  temperate  citizens  who  believe  that  while  we  are  waiting 
"  in  the  use  of  means  *'  for  all  men  to  be  educated  to  self -restraint, 
which  is  temperance,  and  for  public  sentiment  to  widen  suffi- 
ciently to  enact  and  to  enforce  that  prohibition  which  indiridnal  men 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  upon  themselves,  society  has 
the  right,  and  necessarily  therefore  is  under  obligation,  to  protect 
its  members  by  enacting  and  enforcing  such  laws  as  it  can  com- 
mand ;  and  that  it  should  restrain,  by  the  severest  effective  taxa- 
tion, a  trade  which  it  cannot  yet  wholly  abolish.  Among  these 
men  are  the  moat  successful  practical  philanthropists  of  the  day  ; 
yet  against  them,  professional  temi>erance  men  use  language  aa 
intemperate  as  any  that  ever  emanated  from  the  vat  of  the  brewer 
or  the  worm  of  the  still.  The  ''Temperance  Review,'*  **a  family 
newspaper,**  thus  speaks  of  a  proposal  to  tax  liquor-sellers  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  • 

"  Great  dirines*  both  Catholic  and  Protestjmt,  make  haste  to  sell  the  right  to 
damn  men  for  five  hundretl  dnllars  per  year.  .  .  .  Men  who  profess  to  be 
commiBflioned  to  labor  with  Jesus  Christ  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  delib- 
eratelj  continue  to  let  the  devil  open  his  by-ways  to  hell  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  way.  And  for  what  purpose?  ,  .  ,  Every  drunkard  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  drunk  and  beat  and  maim,  shoot  and  stamp,  if  for  the  privi- 
lege of  making  men  insane  they  pay  live  hundred  dollars  cash,  God  aajs, 
'Thou  Shalt  not;'  the  gTG&t  lights  of  St,  Paul  [Minnesota]  aay,  *Thou8halt' 
for  five  hundred  dollars  a  year," 

It  18  to  be  hoped  that  the  editor  of  thig  family  newspaper  wrote 
in  the  imbecility  of  intoxication.  It  is  far  more  appalling  that  a 
sober  mind  should  have  produced  these  words  with  malice  aforo- 
thought,  than  that  a  drunken  mind  should  have  hiccoughed  them 
out  half  unconseioiisly.  Inebriety  would  mean  nothing  but  ine* 
briety;  sobriety  would  mean  a  habit  of  heedlcBs  and  hamiful  speak- 
ing, a  steady  bent  to  total  depravity.  The  leader  of  this  class,  the 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  evinced  in  his 
public  speeches  the  same  fatal  inability  to  see  facts,  to  comprehend 
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the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words.  He  averred  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  desires  to  make  *'the  liquor  traffic  permanent  in  this 
country,  to  the  end  that  the  States  and  Territories  may  derive  a 
revenne  therefrom."  Only  a  brain  sodden  with  liquor  or  dall  from 
Bome  congenital  defect  coald  honestly  make  a  statement  that  pre- 
sents this  total  abstinence  from  truth.  He  showed  an  equal  inability 
to  cope  with  the  English  language  when  he  declared  that  no  man 
can  run  a  saloon  without  a  permit  from  the  United  States.  He 
might  jnst  as  well  say  that  no  man  can  smuggle  whisky  without  a 
permit  from  the  United  States.  The  Oovemment  lays  a  tax  on 
the  saloons^  imposes  a  fine  upon  smugglers.  It  might  bum  the 
saloons,  it  might  hang  the  smugglers,  if  the  popular  sentiment 
could  be  embodied  in  legislation  to  that  effect.  If  it  did,  it  would 
not  be  a  '^ permit^'  to  the  saloons  and  the  smugglers,  but  it  would 
be  just  as  much  a  permit  as  it  is  under  the  pi'esent  tax,  only  the 
conditions  of  the  permit  would  be  a  little  harder.  Yet  persona  who 
profess  to  be  working  for  humanity  resist  the  attempt  to  restrain 
the  liquor-traffic  as  strenuously  as  if  it  were  an  attempt  to  extend 
it.  Misled  by  the  word  license,  which  is  a  term  of  restriction,  they 
combat  license  as  if  it  meant  non-restriction.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  has  lately  rendered  a  decision  declaiming  that 
'*  the  impositioo  of  a  tax  «  .  .  .  is  not  a  license  but  a  re- 
Btraint/'  This  is  no  matter  of  opinion  merely;  it  is  a  matter  of 
experiment  and  of  evidence.  The  family  newspaper  accuses  great 
divines  of  hastening  to  sell  the  right  to  damn  men  for  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  One  of  these  great  divines  is  the  Rev.  Howard 
Crosby,  D.D,,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Crosby  is  a  man  whose  opinion 
will  not  be  sneered  at  even  by  prohibitionists.  He  publicly  ad- 
vised votes  for  St.  John.  Religions  newspapers  in  New  York 
testify  that  his  organization  for  the  prevention  of  crime  has  been 
the  most  effective  in  the  city.  Constantly  impeded  by  tlie  low 
state  of  public  sentimeut  in  the  community  and  among  the  public 
officials,  his  society  shut  up  1.790  places  in  the  first  year  of  its 
eiistence.  Four  yeai^s  ago  every  liquor  saloon  had  its  front  door 
ojien  on  Sunday  ;  now  it  is  closed  and  barred.  Dr.  Crosby  is  said 
to  be  the  best  hated  man  by  the  liquor-dealers  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  set  aside  as  a  brewer,  a  mm-apolo- 
gisi,  a  friend  of  pubMcana  and  sinners,  and  Dr,  Crosby  says  that 
he  considers  the  "prohibition  doctrine  both  a  blunder  and  a  farce,'* 
HeToted  for  Mr,  St,  John,  because  '*  he  cannot  legislate,  if  elected 
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President,     He  can  only  execute.     The  prohibition  sentiments 
St.  John  are^  therefore,  no  hinderance  to  my  Yoting  for  him." 

It  IB  a  little  extraordinary  to  see  the  reverend  gentleman  bo 
pnblicly  and  needlessly  giving  himself  a  slap  in  the  fac^,  on  the 
plea  that  it  will  not  hurt ;  but  the  only  point  that  concerns  us  is, 
that  this  eminent  practical  temperance  worker  counts  prohibition, 
even  with  a  small  p^  a  blunder  and  a  farce.  The  political  prohi- 
bitionist tjtkes  ih^  ground  that  all  the  by-ways  to  hell  are  open 
unless  they  are  closed  by  his  patent  lock.  The  great  divine  points 
to  the  1^790  shops  actually  shut,  but  the  prohibitionist  refuses  to  see 
them,  because  they  are  shut  by  high  license  and  not  by  prohibi- 
tion. The  devil,  of  whom  the  prohibitionist  speaks  so  familiarly 
and  confidently,  undoubtedly  lends  a  hand,  but  it  is  as  the  father 
of  lies,  not  as  the  father  of  liquor. 

The  same  high  authority  that  I  have  cited  in  the  decision  of  the 
Michigan  {Supreme  Court  declarea  that  '^  prohibition  has  been 
tried  in  this  State.  Failing,  however,  to  accomphsh  the  result 
desired,  the  people  have  resorted  to  the  more  usual  mejins  of  regu- 
lation and  taxation,"  The  result  is  matter  of  fact,  not  of  opinion. 
In  one  place  where  there  were  twenty-five  saloons  under  prohibi- 
tion, there  were  but  nine  under  tax.  In  Detroit  over  500  were 
closed  out  by  tax  law*  In  Ann  Arbor,  under  prohibition  in  1872, 
there  were  seventy  saloons  and  breweries  ;  there  are  now  only 
thii*ty-two,  and  only  sixty-four  in  the  whole  county,  MagistrtUieB 
and  sheriffs  tell  us  ''there  is  not  half  the  disorder  there  was  under 
prohibition."  Dr,  Dio  Lewis,  who  will  not  be  considered  an  ad- 
vocate of  intemperance,  says  : 

**  I  have  recently  been  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  my  way  East  I 
got  off  r!ie  tram  at  several  of  the  large  cities,  and  amoDg  other  things  madd  in- 
quiry into  the  practieal  benefits  the  public  hafi  received  imm  the  enac^tment  of 
prohibition  laws.  In  places  where  I  had  been  told  an  intoxieating  drink 
oould  not  be  obtained  for  love  or  money  at  any  store»  I  saw  men  reeling  on 
the  streets  in  an  almost  helpless  stat-e  of  dninkonness.  In  Iowa  City,  where 
prohibition  is  supposed  to  bo  enforced,  I  saw  from  eerenty-flve  to  one  hundred 
kegs  of  beer  delivered  on  trucks  from  a  brewery.  I  asked  a  resident  of  this 
place,  *  How  is  it  that  Ruch  an  o{ien  violAlfnn  of  the  law  and  such  a  bold  defiance 
of  public  sentiment  is  permittM  ?*  *  Well,'  said  he,  *the  brewer  hasgiTem 
lis  to  understand  that  any  one  who  interfered  with  his  private  affairs  took  bis 
life  in  his  hand*  and  no  one  has  yet  appeared  who  has  had  sufficient  coura^ 
to  enforce  the  Law.  Tliis  brewer  means  what  he  says,  and  I  don't  know  any 
one  among  ns  willing  to  become  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  prohibition/  For 
many  reasons  I  believe  in  temperance,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  prohibiUon 
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1i  simply  a  wild  theory  ;  that  in  practice  it  has  not  met  the  claima  of  its  sup- 
pcift^rs,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  catiseof  temperance  it  is  a  failure." 

In  Minneeota,  under  high  license — in  the  very  State  in  which 
our  family  newspaper  was  dedicating  its  great  divines  to  the 
devil's  work— the  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  galoons  of  a  single 
city  were  in  one  year  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-fonr.  The 
increase  of  the  tai  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars,  not 
only  nearly  trebled  their  payment  to  the  city's  treasury,  hut  swept 
away  nearly  half  the  saloons.  The  police  department  testify  that 
the  effective  policing  of  the  city  has  become  much  easier  in  conse- 
qnence  ;  that  the  saloons  closed  were  generally  of  the  worst  chiuac- 
ter;  that  there  has  been  a  discernible  decrease  of  dmnkenness^ 
m  large  falling  off  in  misdemeanors  attributable  to  drunkenness, 
and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  good  order  of  the  city.  Our 
family  newspaper  calls  this  ^^the  high  license  craze  let  loose.'' 
There  certainly  is  a  craze,  but  it  is  not  on  the  part  of  the  great 
divines  who  advocated  a  course  that  lias  closed  half  the  saloons  of 
Minneapohs. 

In  Llinois  a  similar  result  has  been  reached.  The  saloons  of 
Chicago  were  suddenly  forced  into  paying  a  1500  tax.  Under  the 
old  system  they  yielded  to  the  city  a  revenue  of  $400,000,  With  the 
new  license  they  yielded  a  revenue  of  $1,500,000.  In  nineteen 
other  cities  733  liquor-shops  yielded  a  public  revenue  of  $89,950. 
With  high  license,  the  shops  decreased  to  468,  but  yielded  a  public 
revenue  of  $253,000, 

Was  any  wrong  done  in  forcing  the  saloons  to  contribute  this 
gum  toward  mitigating  the  poverty  and  defraying  the  expense  that 
temperance  sentiment  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent?  More  than 
this  money,  wrung  from  them  to  replenish  the  coffers  which  their 
trade  tends  constantly  to  exhaust,  infinitely  more  significant  than 
any  money,  is  the  testimony  that  throughont  the  State  the  totjd 
number  of  saloons  was  diminished  by  from  three  to  four  thousand. 
All  these  by-ways  to  hell  were  closed,  and  not  one  was  opened. 
Arrests  fell  off,  and  there  was  30  per  cent,  less  of  drunkenness,  yet 
the  **  Temperance  Beview  "  accuses  the  clergy  whose  action  helped 
on  this  beneficent  result  of  deliberately  contriving  to  let  the  devil 
oj)en  tliese  ways  to  hell  for  five  hundred  dollars  a  way.  This  is 
the  very  dead-drunkenness  of  slander 

In  Maine,  the  original  prohibition  State,  a  close  and  careful 
inspection,  by  a  temperance  man,  so  late  as  Marcli  30  of  the  pres- 
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ent  year,  indicates  that  it  is  time  for  our  great  dinnea  and  fo 
Trho  love  their  eoiiiitry  and  desire  the  improvement  of  humanity,  to 
re-examine  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  For  fifty  years^  aays  this 
report,  Maine  ha8  been  a  temperance  State.  The  Washingtonitia 
movement  originated  a  great  number  of  total-abstinence  gocieties. 
Licenses  had  been  granted  with  discretion,  and  selling  without 
license  had  been  heavily  pumehed.  Finally  the  Legifilatnre,  nn-ier 
the  influence  of  the  growing  temperance  sentiment,  forbade  the 
granting  of  licenses,  and  liqnor  was  practically  driven  out  of  half 
the  townships  of  Maine  and  into  dark  comers  of  the  other  aalf. 
Open  temptation  ceased  to  exist.  In  1851  the  Maine  law  was 
passed,  which,  for  medicinul  and  mechanical  purposes,  established 
State  agencies  and  local  agencies  in  every  town,  thus  forcing  mm 
and  whisky  into  many  towns  from  which  they  had  long  been  ban- 
ished. The  actual  result  is,  that  liquor  is  sold  to  all  who  wish  to 
obtain  it,  in  nearly  every  town  in  the  State,  Flnforecment  of  the 
law  seems  to  have  little  effect.  For  the  past  six  years  the  city  of 
Bangor  has  pnicticaHy  enjoyed  free  rum.  In  more  than  one  liun- 
di*ed  places  liquor  is  sold,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  the  law.  In  Bath,  Lewiston*  Augusta,  and  other  cities,  no 
real  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  liquor.  In  Portland  en- 
forcement of  the  law  has  been  faithfully  attempted,  yet  the  bquor 
traffic  flonrishes  for  all  claAses,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  prohibitionists  pursued  a  rumaeller  for  five  years.  They 
made  him  pay  fines  more  than  forty  times,  and  finally  got  him  into 
jail;  and  then  his  brother  carried  on  the  bnsinege  at  the  old 
fltandj  aud  when,  after  a  protracted  siege,  he  was  forced  to  retire, 
his  brother-in-law  took  his  place,  and  keeps  it  to  this  day.  In  a 
journey  last  summer  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  cities  and 
through  the  scattered  villages  and  hamlets  of  Maine,  the  almost 
universal  testimony  was,  *' You  can  get  liquor  enough  for  bad  pur- 
poses in  bad  plaeee,  but  you  cannot  get  it  for  good  purposes  in 
good  places." 

This  is  not  decisive  against  prohibition.  Much  is  accomplished 
when  the  tempter  cannot  sit  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  openly 
tempting  the  weak,  but  is  forced  to  hide  in  the  dark.  What  makes 
against  prohibition  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most 
earnest  totaUabstinence  men,  the  original  Maine  Law  State,  after 
thirty  years  of  prohibition,  is  no  more  a  temperance  State  now 
than  it  was  before  prohibition  was  introduced.     In  Kansas,  where 
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the  most  sftriugent  prohibition  has  been  enacted  and  ha«  had  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  Gov*  St.  John's  fostering  care.  Dr.  Gard- 
ner testifies  that  the  dnig-€fcopefl  are  little  more  than  ram-shops,  and 
that  their  number  is  astonishing.  In  Pittsbnrg,  a  thrifty  little 
tovn  of  4,000  people^  he  counted  fifteen  drug-stores  and  twenty 
doctors'  signs  on  the  main  street.  They  scarcely  pretend  to  keep 
medicines,  save  of  the  smiplest  kind^  ''  bnt  they  seU  any  quantity  of 
liqoor*  ...  I  found  this  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
doctors  and  druggists  in  all  the  parts  of  Kansas  I  visited,  and  from 
my  inquiries  of  others  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  case  throughout 
the  State.'*  Neither  the  reason  of  wise  and  honest  prohibitionists, 
nor  the  rant  of  wild  and  dishonest  ones^  can  alter  the  nature  of  these 
facta  or  disprove  their  grave  significance.  In  the  face  of  such 
fmt&y  the  claim  of  any  class  of  men  to  a  special  Divine  revelation 
on  this  subject  cannot  be  successfully  established.  When  the 
temperance  reviewer  quotes  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  as  saying 
**  Thou  shalt  not,**  he  is  forced  to  leave  his  quotation  swinging  in  the 
air.  "  Thou  shalt  not  ** — what  ?  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
tieadeth  out  the  com,  says  the  Bible.  Three  gallons  of  whisky 
are  made  from  a  bushel  of  com,  and  the  distiller  may  affirm  that 
Ood  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  forbid  the  manufacture  of  whisky." 
Thia  would  be  a  thoroughly  unwarrantable  interpretation,  but  no 
more  unwarrantable  than  any  interpretation  of  any  Scripture  into 
"Thou  shalt  not  lay  a  tax  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  the  sale  of 
whiaky."  God — the  God  of  the  Bible,  the  God  of  conscience,  the 
Ood  of  human  society — says,  **  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
agpunst  thy  neighbor."  When  the  prohibitionist  charges  the  great 
diTinefl  who  are  closing  the  doors  of  temptation  with  deliberately 
ooatriring  to  let  the  devil  open  them,  he  is  violating  the  Divine 
Law  formulated  in  the  Bible,  ineor])orated  in  the  human  heart,  in* 
wroiaght  into  the  body  politic. 

Great  divines  in  other  parts  of  the  world  take  the  same  view  of 
the  temperance  action  that  is  condemned  as  deviUsh  in  the  great 
divinei  of  Minnesota.     Dr.  A.  W.  Thorold,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
I  BhglMnd,  for  the  past  three  years  has  spent  his  annual  holiday  in 
'  Itclpixig  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  [Episcopal]  Church  Temper- 
ance Society,     From  Maine  to  Oregon,  he  bears  witness  r^  **  the 
,  guanine  and  profound  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  country  in  the  cause 
of  temperance.'^    He  has  addressed  public  temperance  meetings  at 
Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Detroit, 
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St,  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Fanbaiilt,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  BostonT' 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  Nect^ssa- 
rily  without  partisanfihip^  withont  claim  to  any  five  hundred  doUani 
to  be  secured  by  damning  men,  and  therefore  with  no  temptation 
to  aid  in  this  fiends'  work,  what  is  the  testimony  of  this  divine  ? 
He  says : 

^^  Tiie  subject  m  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  because  every  one  has  sympathy 
with  it,  It  13  compMcuted  because  each  man  has  his  owu  nostnim  and  diglilees 
bis  neighbor's.  It  is  prejudiced  in  the  eyes  of  moderate  men  by  intolerance  and 
exaggeration,  and  it  i^  not  made  purer  by  being  mingled  with  politics.  The 
duty  of  the  friends  of  temperance  is  plaiu.  They  must  combine  their  foroes  on 
oue  solid  basis  of  total  abetaiaers  and  of  those  who  use  intoiicauts  tempenttely. 
Instead  of  pressing  for  more  legislation,  they  must  first  put  in  force  whAt  they 
have.  Restriction  is  more  practicable  than  prohibition,  and  restriction  is 
best  eff tooted  by  the  raising  of  the  price  of  lieensea  .  .  .  If  we  in  England 
could  only  get  the  legislation  you  have  got  in  the  most  of  your  States  for  pro* 
hibiling  the  sale  of  liquors  on  Sunday  and  to  minors  and  to  persons  who  have 
had  sufUcient  already^  we  should  have  enough  legislation  to  last  us  fifty  yeaca.'^ 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  we  have  legislation  enough  to  last 
fifty  years,  bat  we  have  enough  for  the  present*  Legislation  i& 
already  far  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  j  too  far,  m  we  have 
seen,  for  it  to  feel  the  spur  of  pnblic  sentiment  Of  a  little  town 
in  Massachusetts,  the  citizens,  in  town-meeting  assembled,  vot^ 
for  prohibition  and  against  license,  by  a  Totc  of  83  to  1;  and  they 
appropriated  five  hundred  dollars  to  enforce  the  law.  In  that  vil- 
lage were  opened,  during  the  ensning  year,  three  houses  whera 
liquor  was  sold  ;  where  any  one  could,  and  many  did,  ft^ely  buy, 
without  attempt  at  let  or  hiuderance,  or  prosecution.  Wliat  could 
more  law  do  for  them  ?  Public  sentiment  was  strong  enough  to 
enact  law,  but  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  it  when  ena^ed; 
strong  enough  to  forbid  selling,  but  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
drinking. 

It  ia  appalling  to  see  well-meaning  persons  turn  away  from  pre8> 
ent  work  which,  though  difficult,  is  not  impoaaible,  to  future 
work  whose  impossibility  is  not  lese  because  not  immediately  de- 
monstrable. Instead  of  bringing  the  community  up  to  the  exe- 
cution of  laws  already  enacted,  by  machinery  already  existing, 
we  clamor  for  new  laws,  for  a  Constitutional  amendment,  for  the 
woman's  ballot.  In  a  prohibitory  State,  shoi*tly  after  the  Novem- 
ber election,  I  heard  a  clergyman,  who  had  seen,  apparently,  in  the 
whole  campaign  nothing  but  a  Prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Con- 
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tfltitutioii^  deliTer  a  sermon  on  the  prevalence  of  dnmkeimesd  in  his 
frwn  city,  the  crimes  consequent,  and  the  great  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  enforcement  of  liquor  laws  !  If  the  appetite  of  drunken  men 
ig  too  gtrong,  if  the  conscience  of  temperate  men  ia  too  weak,  for 
Uie  laws  that  incloBe  them  at  home,  what  is  to  he  effected  by  a 
futnre  law  at  the  center  of  government  a  thousand  miles  away? 
The  one  enemy  to  be  grappled  with  is  a  consuming  thirst  and  a 
weak  will  in  the  individual  man.  Few  weaponfl  are  farther  oJI  or 
more  ineffectual  than  an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution. 
What  is  wanted  is  an  amendment  to  the  man's  own  constitution. 
Far  more  practical  and  pointed  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  pithy 
philoBophy,  that  the  only  way  to  reform  a  man  is  to  reform  his 
grandmother.  We  may  find  this  hard*  but  less  hard  than  to  reform 
a  man  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  States. 
The  grandmothenj  of  the  drunkards  of  the  future  are  closer  to  ua 
than  a  Constitutional  amendment  that  shall  prohibit  and  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Here  women  can  lay  hold  on  temperauee  with  a  mighty  hand. 
The  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  claims 
that  the  enforcement  ballot  of  the  nation  must  be  woman's  because 
— ).»ecaase  women  aa  a  class  are  free  from  the  appetite  for  drink  ! 
This  Is  foreordained  fanure.  Not  one  step  is  ever  made  by  re- 
fteting  somebody's  else  temptation.  Man's  appetite,  pitted  against 
woman's  muscle,  will  always  win.  What  women  cannot  accomplish 
by  moral  power  they  cannot  accomplish  by  physical  power,  because 
men  are  stronger  than  women.  A  ballot  is  not  might,  any  more 
fliaa  a  bank-note  is  money.  The  bank-note,  by  common  agreement, 
pBJTfTftf!  for  money  and  is  a  convenient  device.  The  ballot,  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  highest  civilization,  stands  for  physical 
power,  and  is  even  more  convenient.  It  would  be  very  clumsy  to 
fight  out  every  election,  but  voting  it  out  would  be  of  no  use 
except  to  show  that  it  could  be  fought  out  if  necessary*  A  low 
civilixation  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  1860  refused  to  let  the 
ballot  Bt^id  for  physical  power,  but  found  after  four  years 
<rf  fighting  that  physical  power  was  what  the  ballot  meant.  A 
^rr  low  form  of  civilization  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  Albany, 
in  November,  1884,  threatened  to  make  another  trial  of  the  same 
kJnd,  which  would  have  had  the  same  result,  with  even  more 
aDphaaia.  Women  make  a  great  mistake  in  assuming  that  a  bal- 
lot ii  bat  a  piece  of  pajjer,  which  a  woman  can  drop  into  a  box 
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just  as  easily  as  a  maiL  A  ballot  means  a  bullet,  and  a  bayonet, 
forced  marches,  digging  trenches,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  carry* 
ing  a  knapsack.  Physical  force,  whenever  needed,  must  be  admin* 
istered  by  men.  The  physical  power  of  woman  is  not  even  a  fai>- 
tor  in  the  political  problem.  In  onr  civilization  she  never  hai 
been,  and  she  never  will  l>e,  called  ui3on  to  lift  her  hand  in  the 
enforcement  of  law,  any  more  than  if  she  did  not  possesg  a  hand. 
No  access  of  woman  voters  wonld  bring  any  access  of  material 
strength  to  the  mition.  No  access  of  woman  prohibitionists  will  lend 
any  material  strength  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Whatever 
women  cannot  do  by  moral  power,  by  spiritual  energy,  they  can- 
not do  at  ali  As  long  as  men  will  to  drink,  drink  they  will.  Wom- 
en do  effective  temperance  work  just  so  far  as  they  free  men  from 
the  appetite  for  drink,  and  no  farther.  Prohibition  is  valuable 
Just  go  far  as  it  helps  to  free  men  from  the  appetite  for  drink,  and 
not  one  step  farther.  The  only  preventive  of  dmnkenness  is 
character.  The  only  remedy  for  drunkenness  is  character — and 
possibly,  they  now  say,  cocaine  I  The  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  character  is  woman  *8  business.  The  cure  of  sonls  is  Iier 
mission  work.  The  child  that  is  built  up  strongly  within,  in- 
creasing in  wisdom  as  he  increases  in  stature,  disciplined,  self -con- 
trolled, under  the  reign  of  law,  will  never  be  a  drunkard.  Thus 
to  boild  up  the  human  being  is  no  easy  work;  but  it  is  an  easier 
work  than,  after  he  has  shambled  or  thrust  his  way  up  into 
a  violent,  indolent,  self-indulgent,  weak-willed  adult,  to  keep  him 
from  continually  lapsing  into  degradation.  Whatever  can  be  done 
to  shield  this  unhappy  creature  from  temptation,  without  trenching 
upon  the  personal  liberty  of  the  unfallen,  it  is  the  eager  desire  of 
all  temperate  persons  to  do;  but  when  that  is  done  the  hardest 
work  remains — to  build  up  the  man  himself,  to  supplement  the 
defects  of  his  training,  to  substitute  healthy  for  diseased  tissue,  to 
change  weakness  into  strength.  This  is  hard;  but  if  it  is  imposai- 
ble,  then  all  temperance  work  is  futile.  Societies,  pledges,  plat- 
forms, legislation,  are  worth  only  their  effect  on  the  drunkard's 
tissues,  on  the  drunkard's  will.  Audiences  gathered,  newspapers 
circulated,  towns  visited,  are  no  test  whatever  of  work  done.  Men 
rescued  from  low  habits,  children  reared  to  high  tastes,  an  onlerly 
and  elevated  social  life — by  that  sign  alone  we  conquer. 

The  one  hope  of  an  unrestricted  liquor  traffic  is  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  the  one  hope  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  in  the 
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Prohibition  Party.  Before  temperance  as  a  pnblio  eentimont,  as  a 
moral  principle,  as  a  manlj  habit,  the  saloons  must  go  down.  As 
a  political  plank,  as  an  election  contest,  as  a  CoDstitutional  amend- 
ment, temperance  is  a  mere  di version  from  the  main  issue,  is  not 
feared,  is  indeed  desired,  by  the  Democratic  Party.  There  is  not 
a  State  in  which  they  do  not  hail  it  as  a  relief  from  impending, 
immediate  danger.  Intemperance  apprehends  no  harm  to  its  craft 
from  the  Prohibition  Party,  while  absolutism  is  always  endangered 
by  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  Pai-ty.  The  Democratic  Party, 
with  its  principles  outspoken  and  its  record  read  of  all  men,  baa 
no  chance  before  the  people.  In  the  South,  where  the  Democratic 
Party  has  entrenched  itself  by  force,  political  prohibition  is  not 
goffered  to  move  the  wing  or  open  the  month  or  peep.  In  Georgia 
three-fourths  of  the  counties  enforce  prohibition;  in  Georgia,  of 
a  total  vote  of  l'43,6i0,  the  prohibition  candidate  received  195, 
But  ia  the  Korth,  where  the  Democratic  Party  is  weak,  it  cher- 
ishes prohibition  like  a  nursing  mother,  and  its  caresses  are 
retnmed  with  a  collnsive  fondness.  Straight  as  if  winged  from 
a  Democratic  bow,  the  prohibition  arrow  flew  to  the  States  where 
the  Democratic  Party  had  the  best  show  for  victory.  Torpid  in 
the  States  where  it  could  harm  the  Democratic  Party  and  where 
"t  could  not  vitally  harm  the  Republican  Party,  it  was  active  in 
^thoee  States  where  even  its  small  power  could  turn  the  tide  against 

epublicans.      What  ha^  been  done  may  be  done  again,  but  it 

riU  be  better  understood.  Prohibitionists  may  continue  to  be 
Democratic  allies,  but  they  will  not  be  so  well  disguised  Demo- 
czmt8<  **God  and  home  and  native  land"  will  always  have  a 
raspicious  tang*  and  even  woman's  instinct  wiD  need  to  show  ita 
credentials  when  it  apjiears  on  the  stump  bearing  the  St,  John 
Bort  of  **  home  ^'  in  a  charger. 

The  logic  of  the  universe  is  not  disturbed  by  our  refusal  to  reo- 
Qgnixe  it.  It  amused  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  play  at  political 
genius,  to  mi  in  councils,  to  dismiss  and  appoint  generals,  to  direct 

ftttles,  to  act  as  if  she  were  a  great  man  instead  of  a  lost  woman' ; 

at  the  eternal  procession  of  cause  and  effect  was  not  for  one  mo- 

"ment  delayed  by  her  pretty  airs,  or  deflected  by  her  self-deception. 

Rather  wa«  she,  unconscious,  swept  into  the  somber  funeral  march. 

None  the  less  for  her,  all  the  more  for  her,  came  confusion  and 

dismay  to  France.     The  royal  dynasty  went  down  to  rise  no  more, 

jot  the  least  of  its  fate-compelling  and  immortal  infamies  was 
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a  puny  hand  olntohing  for  one  brief  hour  the  scepter  of  oontroL 
More  allied  to  those  yirtnons  women  who  are  piously  paying  the 
drunkard's  hell  with  their  good  intentions,  was  the  unhappy  Isa- 
bella, who  in  thorough  love  and  loyalty  bent  the  neck  of  Spain 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Inquisition.  Beligious  devotion,  conscientious 
conviction,  single-hearted  patriotism,  availed  nothing  against  the 
eternal  law  of  the  universe  into  which  she  was  bom.  Just  as 
fatally  as  if  she  had  been  its  mortal  foe,  she  fastened  upon  her 
beloved  realm  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  under  which  it  sank 
into  a  stupor  of  centuries,  from  which  it  has  never  yet  arisen. 

Gail  Hamilton. 
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We  seek  an  answer  to  the  qtieetioii,  Oaght  the  persons  guilty 
of  such  crimes  as  have  been  recently  committed  in  Europe  by  the 
Tiae  of  dynamite,  to  be  extradited  in  response  to  a  regular  demand  of 
one  government  upon  another  ?  Let  us  ask  first.  What  are  the 
general  grounds  of  extradition  ?  These  are  found  in  the  duty 
of  a  state  to  protect  itself,  and  in  its  duty  to  aid  in  all  proper 
ways  in  protecting  human  society  against  flagrant  crimes.  It 
18  obTiously  for  the  interest  of  each  nation  to  prevent  its  terri- 
tory from  becoming  the  resort  of  criminals  from  other  lands, 
and  also  to  bring  back  for  punishment  its  own  criminals  who  may 
have  fled  to  foreign  parts.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of  every 
people,  it  is  conducive  to  the  pe^ce  and  order  of  human  society, 
at  criminals  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  from  justice  by 
mply  crossing  a  frontier.  Especially  since  the  means  of  mpid 
communication  between  countries  have  so  multiplied,  has  it  become 
essential  to  the  safety  of  political  societies  that  those  guilty  of  grave 
offenses  should  find  no  refuge  on  foreign  soil.  No  enlightened 
state  can  refuse  to  recognize  the  importanceof  having  justice  main- 
tained everywhere,  and  the  duty  of  states  to  strengthen  one  another 
in  proper  attempts  to  punish  acts  that  are  nnivereally  considered 
flagrant  crimes.  Accordingly,  of  late  years  extradition  treaties  have 
rapidly  increased  in  number,  until  now  the  murderer  ciin  hardly 
find  on  the  earth  a  place  obscure  enough  to  hide  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  justice.  Even  without  treatiee,  states  occasionally  sur- 
render criminals,  and  some  eminent  publicists  hold  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  surrender  them,  whether  they  have  extradition  treaties 
or  not. 

But  while  public  opinion  almost  univerBally  favors  the  extradi- 
tion of  criminals,  it  now  as  generally  opposes  the  surrender  of  men 
for  political  offenses.   Why  is  this  ?  In  many  cases  there  can  be  no 
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agreement  among  different  nations  as  to  the  moral  quality  of  wliat 
18  charged  upon  a  man  as  a  political  ofifense.  An  act  that  one 
goveniment  would  consider  snob,  may  be  most  meritorious  in  the 
eyes  of  another  goTernment.  A  deed  of  righteous  opposition  to  the 
last  King  of  Naples  might  have  been  branded  by  him  ae  a  political 
crime,  but  commended  by  England  and  by  us  as  a  patriotic  and 
noble  deed.  We  could  not  give  back  into  the  power  of  such  a 
tyrant  a  hero  whom  he  might  demand  as  a  political  criminal  in  order 
to  execute  him  for  action  that  we  admire.  An  attempt  of  a  saint  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  might  be, 
and  has  been,  treason  in  some  lands  ;  but  how  conld  we  ever  sur-  j 
render  such  a  saint  as  a  criminal  for  making  that  attempt  ?  So-  fl 
called  political  offenses  are  often  offenses  only  against  some  partic-  i 
nlar  form  of  constitution,  and  not  against  government  in  general, 
not  against  society,  as  are  crimes  at  common  law.  Although  Grotius 
recommended  the  extradition  of  men  ciiarged  with  political  of- 
fenses, and  in  former  days  they  were  often  surrendered,  by  general 
consent  the  refusal  to  extradite  them  is  in  our  times  justly  regarded 
as  necessary. 

The  men  that  commit  what  are  called  in  these  days  dynamite 
crimes,  attempt  to  shelter  themselves  against  extradition  under 
this  prmeiple  of  exempting  political  offenders.  They  say  that  their 
deeds  are  all  committed  with  a  ])oIitieal  aim*  They  strive  to  as- 
sassinate sovereigns  and  police-officers  in  order  to  reform  govem- 
ments.  They  attempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge  and  the  Tower 
in  order  by  terror  to  compel  the  British  Govemment  to  be  more 
lenient  or  more  juat  to  the  Irish.  If  reminded  that  they  are  slay- 
ing innocent  women  and  children  in  their  work  of  destruction, 
they  may  profess  to  regret  the  fact,  but  say  that  this  is  only  a  nec- 
essary incident  of  the  warfare  they  are  waging,  and  that  in  all 
wars  and  revolutions  unhappily  the  innocent  have  to  suffer  with 
the  guilty.  Our  inquiry  is,  whether  this  plea  is  valid,  whether  these 
men  guilty  of  crimes  that  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  race  are  to 
have  the  immunities  of  political  offenders  if  they  flee  from  the 
scene  of  their  iniquities  to  some  foreign  land,  I  believe  their  plea 
for  exemption  from  extradition  should  be  ti'eated  as  invalid-  Take 
the  crime  that  can  with  most  plausibility  be  called  political,  the  as- 
sassination by  dynamite  of  the  sovereign.  This  may  be  committed 
with  a  political  aim,  and  may  have  a  political  effect.  But  in  all 
civilized  lands  assassination  has  been  considered  utterly  unjustiSa- 
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tie,  eyen  in  time  of  open  war.  The  RomaQ  consuls  sent  back  to 
Pyrrhua  the  servant  that  offered  to  poison  him.  The  man  that 
lesorts  to  assaBaination  is  entitled  to  no  immunities.  The  moral 
of  mankind  brands  him  as  a  foul  murderer,  whom  all  nations 
bould  rejoice  to  bring  to  justice.  It  is  incompatible  vrith  the 
fety  of  society  that  a  political  end  should  be  sought  by  such  means. 
None  of  the  reasons  aboye  given  for  granting  asylum  to  political 
offenders  is  applicable  here.  Would  any  go?emment  have  declined 
to  surrender  the  assassin  of  President  Q^arfield  ?  Dr.  Wharton  says 
no  civilized  government  would  have  refused  to  deliver  up  the  as- 
aassin  of  President  Lincoln.  The  present  Earl  of  Derby  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1866,  **It  is  monstrous  to  say  that  if 
any  private  person  is  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the 
murderer  escapes  to  England^  he  may  be  punished  ;  but  that  if  the 
person  so  assassinated  is  invested  with  any  political  character,  then 
the  offense  becomes  a  political  offense,  and  the  kiw  of  England  de- 
dftreo  that  he  shall  not  be  given  up  to  justice."  An  English  com- 
minon^  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  in  the  realm  ^  in- 
eluding  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  Lord  Sel  borne,  and  Sir  Fitz- 
James  Stephen,  in  1877  reported  in  favor  of  surrendering  persons 
claiming  to  be  political  offenders  who  sought  to  attain  their  ends  by 
foul  crimes  like  arson  or  assassination.  A  Belgian  act  of  1856  ex- 
cludes from  political  crimes  the  attempt  to  murder,  assassinate,  or 
poison  the  chief  of  a  government,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  A 
provision  subjecting  a  person  guilty  of  such  a  deed  to  extradition 
has  been  inserted  in  at  least  nineteen  treaties  negotiated  in  the  past 
twenty-six  years.*  Among  them  is  the  treaty  of  1882  between  the 
United  States  and  Belgium,  Our  Government  has  thus  solemnly 
recorded  its  views  on  that  subject. 

If  assassination  of  officials  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  simply 
political  act,  much  less  can  those  other  wanton  and  useless  crimes 
thai  are  alleged  to  have  a  political  end,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
property  and  life  by  erplosions  of  dynamite  in  underground  rail- 
ways and  public  buildings,  be  so  regarded.  No  man  of  eense  can 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  they  will  have  any  such  political  effect  as 
the  perpetrators  profess  to  desire.  If  so  shadowy  and  slight  a  po- 
litick element  is  recognized  as  lifting  such  crimes  to  the  dignity  of 
unextraditable  political  offenses,  we  may  expect  a  rapid  increase  of 

•  For  list  of  such  treaties  negotiated  down  to  1879,  see  Bernard,  "  Dt  VEsh 
^nsdOwn/*  ii.  880, 
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murderers  and  robbers,  who  will  plead  that  their  iniquities  arei 
committed  with  a  view  to  frightening  the  Government  iota  some 
concesBions.  Even  if  there  were  a  state  of  civil  war,  or  an  outbreak 
of  organized  insurrection,  most  of  the  attempts  of  the  dynamitd 
criminals  would  be  outside  the  pule  of  acta  lawful  in  war,  and 
would  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  poisoning  of  wells  and  the 
distribution  of  infected  clothing.  But  committed  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace  they  deserve  to  be  considered  not  as  political  offenses, 
but  simply  as  most  flagrant  crimes,  the  perpetrators  of  which  all 
governments  should  gladly  aid  in  bringing  to  condign  punishment 
as  hostes  humatii  generis. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law,  composed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  eminent  publicists  of  Europe,  at  the  session  of 
1880  in  Oxford,  formulated  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  extra- 
dition in  a  aeries  of  statements,  from  which  are  the  following  : 

**  Extradition  ought  not  to  take  plftco  for  political  offenses.  The  state  on 
which  requisitioo  \»  made  has  the  sovereign  right  of  determinlDg,  accordiog 
to  the  circumgtanoes,  whether  the  act  on  account  of  which  extradition  is  claimed 
haa  or  has  not  a  political  character.  In  judging  those  facte,  it  ought  to  be  in- 
Epired  by  the  two  folio  wing  ideas  :  {a)  Acts  which  unite  in  themselves  all  tho 
characteristics  of  crimes  at  conmion  law  (assassinations,  arson,  theft,  etc) 
should  not  be  excepted  from  extradition  on  the  sole  ground  of  tlie  political  in- 
tention of  tbe  perpetrators,  {h)  To  judge  of  acta  committed  in  the  courso  of  a 
political  rebellion  or  an  assassination  or  a  civU  war,  one  must  ask  if  thej 
would  or  would  not  be  excused  by  the  usages  of  war.*' 

These  statements  are  so  just  and  wise  that  public  opinion  can- 
not fail  to  sanction  them. 


The  qtiestion  under  discussion  relates  primarily  to  perscma^ 
who  in  any  country  are  guilty  of  the  offense  of  attempting  to  blow 
up  public  buildings  with  dynamite  or  any  other  explosive,  and 
who  escape  to  this  country  before  they  are  arrested  ;  and  second* 
arily  to  persons  in  this  country  that  may  haTe  aided  and  abetted 
them.  It  is  asked  whether  there  ought  to  be  international  treaties  ^ 
for  the  extradition  of  the  first  claes^  and  what^  incidentally,  ought 
to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  second  class. 

That  individuals  holding  no  public  authority  derived  from 
regular  and  established,  or  from  a  revolutionary  or  insurrectionaryj 
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government,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  cany  on  war  in  any  form, 
upon  any  pretext,  has  long  been  one  of  the  maxims  of  public  law. 
Civilized  society  ig  founded  upon  a  code  of  public  morality,  which 
forbids  the  idea  that  private  individuals  should  find  any  immunity 
for  acts  of  violence  against  persons  or  property  or  public  order,  in 
any  real  or  supposed  grievance  they  or  others  may  undertake  to 
avenge  or  to  redress*  The  sole  jostification  that  can  exist  for  vio- 
lence of  any  kiod  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  society  as  it  is 
constituted  in  any  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
in  progress  a  revolution  of  such  proportions  that  it  can  openly 
bestow  upon  individuals  some  kind  of  authority  or  commission  to 
do  those  acts  tliat  involve  destruction  of  property,  loss  of  life,  and 
interruption  of  order.  Aside  from  aU  the  doctrines  of  treason  or 
treason-felony,  aside  from  all  the  legal  principles  that  uphold  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  any  civilized  country,  the  law  of  sound 
znoraJfi,  as  well  as  public  safety,  forbids  the  idea  that  private  indi- 
fiduals  can  be  permitted  to  usurp  the  function  of  carrying  on  war, 
or  of  doing  acts  of  war,  or  of  doing  acts  of  malicious  injury,  from 
any  motive  whatever.  All  this  I  afl<snme  to  be  perfectly  plain  and 
undeniable  ;  and  therefore  my  general  answer  to  the  first  branch 
of  the  question  is,  without  any  hesitation,  in  the  affirmative.  There 
ought  to  be  treaties  for  the  extradition  of  the  class  of  offenders 
comprehended  in  the  first  category  above  descril>ed. 

But  perhaps  I  can  best  make  some  practical  suggestions,  by 
pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  this  desirable  object  should  be 
feached.  In  the  first  place,  each  country  should  define,  by  carefnl 
legislation,  the  precise  character  of  the  crime  of  which  it  expects 
other  countries  to  take  practical  cognizance,  so  far  as  to  arrest, 
examine,  and,  if  sufficient  grounds  exist,  to  surrender,  offenders 
that  have  escaped  from  the  one  country  into  the  otherp  This  new 
offense,  which  has  come  about  in  these  very  recent  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  facility  for  terrible  mischief  afforded  by 
the  substance  called  dynamite,  requires  exact  and  at  the  same  time 
comprehensive  legal  definition.  Its  atrocity  will  justify  any  pun- 
ishment, within  the  limits  of  those  kinds  of  punishment  that  will 
tend  to  prevent  its  repetition,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  within 
those  decent  modes  of  repression  that  civilized  nations  can  employ 
without  incurring  the  reproach  of  barbarism.  But  then,  in  order 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  treaties  of  extradition,  every  offense  must 
be  carefaUy  defined  as  a  crime  before  extradition  can  be  asked 
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for ;  because  the  country  that  \b  to  make  the  sorreuder  must 
with  some  reference  to  its  own  laws,  usages,  and  habits,  in  deolii 
with  persons  that  have  come  within  its  dominions  from  abroad. 
There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  such  thing  as  an  arbitrary  and  unreg- 
ulated surrender  by  one  gOYeniment  to  another  of  a  supposed  enminal 
that  has  fied  from  the  justice  of  one  country  into  the  territory  of  an- 
other. The  first  thing  for  every  country  to  do  is  to  define  the  Crimea 
for  wliich  it  will  ask  other  countries  to  make  extradition  of  fugitives. 
The  next  thing  is  so  to  shape  the  treaties  of  extradition  that  the 
kind  and  degi-ee  of  evidence  that  is  to  make  a  prima  facie  case  of 
guilt  shall  be  carefully  and  accurately  laid  down.  Not  only  must 
the  corpus  delicti  he  well  defined  by  the  country  where  the  crime 
has  been  committed,  but  the  treaty  must  establish  some  rule  of  evi* 
dence  which  the  magistrates  of  the  country  making  the  arrest  and 
asked  to  make  the  extradition  can  apply  for  the  identification  of 
the  person  charged  with  the  crime.  But  as  the  extradition  is  to 
be  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  haring  the  guOt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused  person  determined  by  the  proper  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  crime  was  committed,— that  is,  for  a  purpose  en- 
tirely analogous  to  the  process  and  object  of  holding  an  accused 
person  to  answer  a  charge  of  crime  under  the  municipal  law, — every 
treaty  of  this  description  should  bind  the  Government  receiving 
the  accused  to  put  him  on  trial  for  the  specific  offense  for  which 
his  extradition  is  asked,  and  for  no  other  offense  whatever. 
Guarded  in  this  way,  extradition  treaties  can  be  easily  made  con- 
sistent with  all  the  claims  of  individual  liberty  that  must  be  re- 
spected and  cared  for. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  the  first  treaty  for  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice  was  made  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  by  Mr,  Webster  as  our  Secretary  of  State 
and  Lord  Ashburton  as  Special  British  Minister  to  this  country. 
I  happened  to  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  course  of  Mr. 
Webster's  reflections  when  he  first  took  op  this  important  subject 
He  had  at  one  time  some  doubt  how  far  he  ought  to  recognize  it  as 
an  established  principle  of  international  law,  that  nations  do  not  sur* 
render  to  each  other  fugitives  from  justice  without  positive  conven- 
tion.    But  he  soon  satisfied  himself  that  this  is  the  modem  rule  ;  ■ 
and  then  the  only  question  was,  how  the  convention  was  to  be  I 
framed,  and  what  should  be  the  crimes  for  which  the  two  national 
should  mutually  agree  to  make  extradition.     The  similarity  be-l 
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tween  tbe  English  and  American  criminal  juriepradence  made  it 
comparatively  easy  to  agree  on  a  few  crimes  that  were  defined  alike 
by  the  law  of  both  countries.  The  fact  that  the  first  treaty  hiia 
led  to  diflBcnlt  questions,  should  not  cause  ns  to  oYeHook  the  im- 
portance of  what  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  tlie  first  prec- 
edent. The  most  important  matter  that  now  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  publicists  is,  how  to  extend  the  principle 
to  new  crimes,  and  to  adapt  new  treaties  to  the  requijements  of 
justice  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 

In  regard  to  the  other  offense,  namely,  that  committed  by  per- 
sons remaining  here  bat  aiding  and  abetting  the  actual  perpetrators 
of  the  crime  in  another  country,  extradition  is  of  course  not  the 
remedy.  When  a  man  in  this  country  supplies  another  in  a  for- 
eign country  with  the  means  of  committing  an  act  of  yiolence  in 
that  other  country,  or  aids  him  in  his  plans,  the  mjm  that  so  oper- 
ates from  our  territory  does  not  commit  a  crime  that  either  coun- 
try can  punish,  unless  the  law  of  both  countries  is  so  framed 
that  the  offense  is  previously  defined  and  punished  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  the  offense  of  so  aiding  and  abetting  is  commit- 
ted, although  he  has  committed  an  offense  that  is,  morally  speak* 
ing,  of  a  most  heinous  description.  What  is  to  be  done,  therefore, 
is  for  the  proper  legislatiye  authority  to  define  and  punish  this  par- 
ticular subordinate  and  auxiliary  offense.  That  authority,  in  this 
country,  is  Congress,  which  has  ample  power  to  regulat-e  cora- 
merco  with  foreign  nations.  Djrnamite  and  every  other  explosive 
substance  that  is  carried  across  the  ocean,  from  any  port  in  the 
United  States  to  any  port  in  Europe,  enters  into  commerce  just  as 
every  other  commodity  does.  Althoagh  Congress  cannot  tax  ex- 
ports of  any  kind,  it  has  plenary  power  to  regulate  the  mode  in 
which  any  commodity  shall  be  carried  to  a  foreign  country.  Con- 
gresd  can  require  a  manifest  of  the  contents  of  any  package  what- 
eTcr  ;  can  authorize  proper  officers  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
shipper ;  can  require  the  shipper  to  give  security  that  will  satisfac- 
torily show  an  honest  and  innocent  intended  use  of  the  article 
shipped ;  can  require  the  name  of  the  consignee  to  be  given,  and 
can  take  many  other  precautions. 

All  such  precautions  might  at  times  be  eluded  ;  but  the  chancea 
of  escaping  the  vigilance  of  competent  executive  oflacers,  especially 
if  seizures  under  auspicious  circumstances  should  be  duly  author- 
ized, would  be  exceedingly  small*     The  exposure  of  the  vessel 
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and  its  cargo,  and  of  the  lives  of  all  on  board,  when  dynamite 
or  any  similar  explo^ye  is  carried,  is  so  great  that  hardly  any 
measure  of  repression  would  be  too  severe.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  an  honest  and  innocent  purpose  for  which  any  commod- 
ity can  be  sent  across  the  seas,  which  the  sender  or  carrier  shonld 
not  be  able  and  willing  to  show  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
imagioe  that  innocent  persons  should  be  much  annoyed  by  tbifl 
most  stringent  regulations,  and  whatevor  might  be  the  annoy- 
ance it  must  be  submitted  to  for  the  public  good. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  answer  the  absurd 
claim  that  this  new  and  strange  kind  of  crime  belongs  in  the  cat- 
egory of  political  offenses.  There  can  be  no  sound  and  sensible 
definition  of  political  o^onses  that  will  comprehend  an  attempt  to 
blow  up  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  the  Tower  of  London, 
or  the  Admiralty  office,  when  perpetrated  secretly  by  an  indiTidaal 
at  a  time  when  no  war  exists  in  which  that  individual  is  an  aathor- 
ized  actor.  There  are  acts  of  war  that  may  be  carried  on  secretly  ; 
but  if  those  who  do  them  happen  to  be  caught,  and  cannot  show 
that  they  are  authorized  agents  of  a  belligerent  power,  municipal 
and  international  kw  will  alike  treat  them  as  they  would  any  pirate 
or  brigand.  As  to  what  are  commonly  called  political  offenses,  they 
comprehend  only  such  as  treason,  and  efforts  to  make  an  inmirreo*fl 
tion  or  a  revolution,  or  to  oYerthrow  an  established  government  by  " 
violence  ;  and  even  some  of  these  acts,  which  are  properly  included 
in  the  category  of  political  offeuses,  might  with  entire  propriety,  ■ 
and  with  no  danger  to  the  proper  liberty  of  political  action,  be  ™ 
made  ordinary  crimes  under  the  municipal  law  of  constitutional 
and  well  governed  countries, 

Geobgb  Ticknob  CrBTis. 


A  CBIKE  is  an  offense  against  the  sovereign  within  whose  dc 
minions  it  is  committed,  and  the  question  of  punishment  belongs] 
exclusively  to  that  sovereign.     Other  nations  are  supposed  to  be 
indifferent  in  the  matter,  and  if  the  offender  flies  to  one  of  them 
for  refuge,  he  is  suffered  to  remain  unmolested*     This  is  the  g^^'^M 
eral  rule.     Among  enlightened  nations,  however,  the  fact  has  corned 
to  be  recognized  that  all  offenses  that  are  evil  in  themselves  and  do 
not  derive  their  criminal  quality  from  local  policy  and  statutes,  i 
so  far  injurious  to  the  world  at  large  that  all  are  concerned  in  theij 
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pimiBhinent,  Mnrders  committed  in  Franco  or  Germany  do  not 
merely  shock  the  public  mind  and  create  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
insecurity  in  those  countries,  but  they  affect,  tliough  in  a  lees  de- 
gree, the  public  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  do  eomething 
toward  rendering  life  less  secure  the  world  over.  The  interest  that 
murder  committed  in  France  or  Germany  shaJl  be  punished,  is 
therefore  general ;  not  merely  on  grounds  of  theoretical  justice, 
lut  because  immunity  to  crime  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world 
has  a  disquieting  and  demoralising  effect,  which  cannot  be  limited 
by  national  boundaries.  Mored  by  this  consideration,  and  by  the 
obrions  dangers  that  must  threaten  any  country  that  invitee  to  it- 
self the  criminals  from  other  countries  by  offering  them  safe 
asylnm,  nations  enter  into  treaties  whereby  they  agree  that  offend- 
ers against  the  sovereignty  of  one,  escaping  to  another,  shall  be  re- 
turned for  trial  and  punishment.  From  these  treaties,  however, 
two  classes  of  offenses  are  commonly  excluded  :  first,  mere  mis- 
demeanors, which  from  their  insignificance  it  would  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  nations  to  make  the  subject  oi  such  formal  negotiation  ; 
and  second^,  political  offenses. 

A  political  offense,  like  any  other  crime,  is  an  offense  against 
sovereignty ;  but  it  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  is  either  an  act 
done  in  furtherance  of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  au  existing  goT- 
ernment,  or  an  act  done  in  defense  of  a  government  that  proves 
unable  to  maintain  itself  against  revolution.  The  defeated  revolu- 
tionist  and  the  unsuccessful  defender  of  a  government  overthrown, 
are,  in  the  contemplation  of  municipal  law,  alike  guilty  of  treason, 
and  may  be  visited  with  its  penalties.  In  these  cases  the  event  of 
the  attempted  revolution  determines  the  criminality,  and  not  any 
Ticious  quality  that  may  he  involved  in  tlie  act  done  ;  and  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  other  nations  will  sympathize  with  the  po- 
litical offender  instead  of  desiring  his  punishment  But,  whatever 
may  be  their  sentiments,  they  cannot  aid  in  punishing  him  without 
to  some  extent  becoming  parties  to  the  controversy  out  of  which 
his  offense  has  sprung,  and  the  fact  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  criminality  in  the  case  of  political  offenses  must  be  treated  as 
eoentially  and  exclusively  local. 

DiflBculty  may  in  any  particular  case  arise  in  determining 
whether  an  act  charged  as  an  offense  was  or  was  not  political. 
Treason  is  a  political  offense  ;  and  if  an  act  is  charged  as  treason, 
the  ch/irge  itself  settles  the  non-extraditable  character  of  the  act. 
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But  in  most  cases  in  wliieli  treason  may  be  chargedi  the  act  con- 
stituting it  might  also  be  complained  of  as  some  other  offense, ' 
and  perhaps  might  be  indicted  under  some  other  name  for  the  veiy 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  extradition  of  the  offender,  when,  if  he 
were  indicted  for  the  actual  offense,  extradition  would  be  promptly  ^ 
refused.     Thus,  an  unsuccessful  leader  of  a  rebellion  might  be  in-H 
dieted  for  the  murder  of  the  persons  killed  during  the  struggle. 
If  this  were  done,  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  indictment  would 
indicate  that  the  act  charged  as  murder  was  anything  but  an  act 
of  private  malice.     But  if  extradition  were  demanded,  it  would ^not 
only  be  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  goverumeDt  upon  which  the 
demand  was  made  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  to  refuse  com* 
pliance  if  satisfied  that  the  accusation  had  been  made  to  assume 
the  particular  form  in  order  to  evade  a  very  proper  exception  to 
the  rules  agreed  upon  for  extradition. 

But  while  one  government  might  thus  indirectly  and  by  a 
species  of  fraud  undertake  to  make  another  a  party  to  the  punish- 
ment of  a  political  offense,  a  person  actually  guilty  of  murder 
might  fraudulently  set  up  the  pretense  that  his  act  was  political,  in 
order  to  escape  just  punishment.     If,  for  example,  a  man,  out  of 
private  malice  and  for  revenge,  were  to  strike  down  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  blow  up  the  building  appropriated  to  that  department 
of  the  government,  and  were  afterward  to  iy  to  some  foreign  coun* 
try,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  advance  the  excuse  that  his  act 
was  committed  in  the  expectation,  or  at  least  the  hope,  that  it 
might  be  the  beginning  of  a  revolution,  and  on  that  ground  claim 
the  benefit  of  the  exception  that  shields  political  exiles.     Any  such 
case  might  present  questions  of  fact  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  ex*  ^ 
ecutive  upon  whom  the  demand  was  made,  or  by  such  judicial  fl 
tribunal  as  might  be  empowered  to  consider  it.     Neither  the  form  " 
of  the  charge  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  excuse  set  up  on  the  other, 
can  he  accepted  as  conclusive  ;  but  the  facta  must  be  inquired  into, 
and  extradition  refused  or  ordered  according  as  it  is  found  that 
the  act  was  or  was  not,  in  its  nature  and  purpose,  in  a  true  sei 
political. 

All  this  is  believed  to  be  unquestionable ;  and  what  remains 
be  considered  is,  how  it  applies  to  the  case  of  dynamite  crimes, 
A  prior  question  perhaps  is,  \Vhat  is  a  dynamite  crime  ?    Upon 
this  space  will  not  permit   us  to  enlarge,  and  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  passing  by  the  matter  of  definition,  and  taking  aa 
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illuetrative  caeea  those  of  the  deafcruction  of  the  Enssian  Emperor 
and  the  attempt  upon  the  Tower  of  London,  These  acta  were 
^^committM  with  dynamite,  but  their  esBential  criminality  does 
^Biot  depend  upon  that  fact ;  they  would  have  been  equally  crim- 
^Bna]^  and  belonged  in  the  same  category,  had  some  other  agency  of 
^Blestraction  been  chosen.  Had  the  person  that  killed  the  Czar 
been  discovered  in  this  country,  and  been  demanded  for  extradi- 
tion ad  a  murderer  under  proper  treaty  provisions  (had  there  been 
such),  he  could  have  claimed  no  exemption  because  of  the  killing 
having  been  accomplished  in  the  particular  method  that  was 
chosen.  Methods  and  agencies  are  immaterial;  and  the  homicide 
would  be  required  to  show,  in  resisting  extradition,  that  he  had  a 
proper  political  end  in  view  in  what  he  did.  As  no  attempted 
revolution  was  then  in  progress,  and  the  deed  was  an  isolated  act 
of  destruction,  the  most  that  could  bo  said  for  it  would  be,  that 
I  it  was  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  inspire  such  terror  among  the 
governing  class  as  would  force  concessions  in  the  direction  of 
popular  liberty.  If  that  excuse  were  advanced  in  this  country, 
on  behalf  of  one  who  had  slain  the  ruler  of  another,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  eiecutiYo,  in  dealing  with  it,  to  face  the  fact 
that  whatever  doctrine  was  applied  in  the  case  of  Emperor  or 
King,  must  be  applied  in  the  case  of  President  as  well.  If  we 
refuse  to  extradite  the  slayer  of  one  of  these,  on  the  ground  that 
his  act  was  political,  other  countries  must  on  the  same  ground 
refuse  to  return  any  assassin  that  may  escape  to  them  after  killing 
a  President.  This  is  self-evident ;  no  one  country  can  concede  to 
another  a  protection  for  rulers  ihat  is  not  reciprocated. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  said  in  such  a  case  that  dynamite  crimes 
are  only  committed  as  a  means  of  relief  from  intolerable  tyranny ; 
but  any  such  suggestion  would  be  without  force  in  a  country  two 
of   whose  rulers  have  been  assassinated  in  a  single  generation. 
But  other  than  this  there  is  abundant  proof  that  dynamite  may  as 
ily  be  employed  in  the  interest  of  tyranny  as  in  that  of  liberty, 
istorically  we  find  the  methods  of  secret  destruction  and  terror- 
more  often  employed  to  rivet  the  chains  of  slavery  than  to 
break  thenu     The  assassination  of  William  the  Silent,  under  the 
instigation  of  Philip  XL,  is  a  striking  instance ;  and  had  dynamite 
ben  been  disoovered,  the  t}TBnt  might  perhaps  have  contrived 
;he  destmction  of  the  whole   Dutch   Government,  a  crime  to 
hich  his  malice  and  his  will  were  alike  equal.     But  we  need  not 
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go  back  to  Philip,  or  beyond  the  confines  of  Britain,  for  eTidenod 
that  dyBamite  methods  may  be  employed  in  the  interest  of  oppree- 
sion.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  **  Recollections,"  Bpeaking  of  the 
period  immediately  before  the  Refonn  Act  of  1832,  i^hen  the 
buying  up  by  the  aristocracy  of  burghage  or  freehold  tenures  in 
small  boroughs  waa  in  vogue,  says,  **  If  a  freeholder  or  burghage 
tenant  refused  to  sell,  it  was  not  a  very  uncommon  practice  to 
blow  up  his  house  with  gunpowder,  and  thus  disfranchise  a  polit- 
ical opponent*"  Even  such  an  outrage  migbt  be  defended  as 
political,  as  being  an  act  intended  to  prevent  a  change  in  govern- 
ment that  w^ould  amount  to  practical  revolution. 

Every  political  question  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
probable  consequences.  The  political  concerns  of  Ireland  are  at 
this  time  of  engroesing  interest  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Ire- 
land has  been  greatly  wronged.  In  our  day  Mr,  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  moving  on  different  lines,  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
justice  for  her,  Mr.  Parnell  has  assumed  to  represent  Ireland,  and 
has  proposed  very  radical  measures,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  repre- 
sented the  ruling  country,  and  has  moved  as  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  justice  a«  it  was  possible  to  carry  a  governing  majority 
with  him,  and  he  has  no  doubt  done  much  good  to  that  unhappy 
country.  The  assassination  of  either  of  these  men  would  seem 
likely  to  be  a  loss  to  Irish  liberty.  Both  are  public  characters, 
with  great  influence  upon  current  events,  and  cither  of  them  might 
be  taken  off  on  the  reasons  that  inspire  dynamite  crimes.  Sup- 
pose Mr.  Parnell  to  be  thus  taken  off  at  the  instigation  of  some 
English  landlord  ;  could  our  Government  shield  the  assassin  as  a 
mere  political  offender?  Suppose  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  stricken 
down  because  his  refonns  had  not  been  more  radical ;  on  what 
ground  could  a  distinction  in  the  two  cases  be  pointed  out  ? 

One  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  is,  that  a  dynamite  crime  neces- 
sarily strikes  in  the  dark,  and  reaches  innocent  parties  oftencr  than 
the  intended  victim.  The  persons  that  commit  such  crimes  aro 
generally  without  the  coolness  and  level-headedueBs  that  enable 
men  to  predict  consequences,  and  they  are  not  unlikely  to  defeat 
the  cause  they  hope  to  aid.  Orsini  undertook  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Italian  liberty  by  the  assassination  of  Napoleon  III, ; 
had  his  bombe,  instead  of  killing  innocent  by-standers,  killed  the 
Emperor,  Italy,  whose  liberation  the  despot  soon  did  so  much  to 
aid,  might  have  been  in  chains  to-day.     And  no  one  can  say  that 
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the  assassination  of  the  liberator  of  the  serfs  may  not  haye  nipped 
in  the  bud  some  farther  contemplated  ref omu 

In  these  inyentiye  days  no  one  can  say  how  far  dynamite  may 
become  an  agent  in  legitimate  warfare,  whether  international  or 
reyolntionary.  Bnt  the  danger  of  justifying  or  ezcasing  its  nse 
when  there  is  no  war  in  progress  and  no  reyolntion  attempted,  is 
yery  manifest  When  we  become  accnstomed  to  its  nse  as  a  means 
of  correcting  public  eyils,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  its  employ- 
ment to  obtain  relief  from  supposed  social  or  business  oppressions, 
and  must  expect  to  hear  the  same  reasons  adyanced  in  justification. 

Thomas  M.  Ooolbt. 


AN  ENGLISH  IMPERIALIST  BUBBLE. 


Aht  person  that  reads  English  newspapers  at  the  present  time^ 
will  see  much  aboat  a  proposed  imperial  federation  between 
England  and  her  colonies,  and  if  not  very  well  versed  in  English 
affairSj  he  may  be  pardoned  for  imagining  that  there  is  a  seriong 
movement  of  great  importance  toward  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject by  means  of  a  sagacious  and  well-defined  political  scheme. 
As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  trath« 
During  the  year  1884  two  conferences  were  held  in  London,  at 
which  a  great  deal  of  vague  talk  was  indulged  in  as  to  the  delight- 
fulness  of  a  permanent  union  between  England  and  her  coloniefi; 
but  not  a  single  practical  proposal  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  was  placed  before  either  conference.  No  two  speakere 
seemed  to  agree  as  to  methods ;  the  only  agreement  consisted  in 
inflated  rhetoric  about  the  splendor  of  the  Empire.  To  the  English 
Liberal  or  Democi*at,  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  these  delibera- 
tions were  politicians  of  a  doubtful  kind,  some  of  them  connected 
with  other  very  pernicious  political  moTements,  while  nearly  all 
were  animated  by  what  are  termed  Jingo  sentiments. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  strong  political  thinkers  and  leaders  da 
not  give  any  encouragement  to  this  movement.  Keither  Oladstone, 
nor  Derby,  nor  Chamberlain,  neither  Salisbury,  nor  Cairns,  nor 
Northcote,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  defended  or  proclaimed  imperial 
federation  as  a  theory.  All  of  these  statesmen  may  be,  doubtless 
are,  quite  prepared  to  defend  the  colonies  by  force  of  arms,  so  long 
as  they  remain  de  facto  portions  of  the  British  Empire.  To  this, 
few  will  object ;  but  this  is  something  quite  di5ereiit  from  impe- 
rial federation.  Mr.  Bright  says  he  does  not  even  know  what 
this  new  theory  means.  Mr.  John  Morley  calls  it "  pan-Britannic 
gimcrackery."  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  says  it  is*' all  moon- 
shine/'   Mr.  Courtney  regards  the  movement  as  most  pernicious^ 
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as  did  his  friend  and  political  associate  the  late  Mr,  Pawoett,  It 
ig  opposed  bj  Mr,  Frederic  Harrison  in  the  interests  of  a  higher 
international  morality^  and  by  most  advanced  radicals  as  tending 
to  perpetuate  English  political  snperstitions,  and  to  impose  them 
on  the  young  and  growing  commonwealths  beyond  the  seas.  Of 
Canadian  politicians^  Sir  Francis  Hincks  regards  federation  as  im- 
ible,  and  says  that  Canadians  don't  want  it.  Mr.  Blake  looks 
'  forward  to  seyerance  between  Canada  and  England  as  essential  to 
the  growth  and  dignity  of  the  former  country  ;  and  the  majority  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  Canada  are  with  him  in  this  respect.  And  the 
diners  at  the  Empire  Club  in  London,  a  short  time  ago,  must  have 
jbeen  disagreeably  surprised  to  hear  Sir  John  Macdonald  declare 
lihat  federation  between  Canada  and  England  was  prevented  by  in- 
nperable  difficulties*  In  South  Africa  the  two  principal  leaders, 
Messrs.  Sprigg  and  Upington,  are  not  only  opposed  to  federation, 
l)ttt  seem  generally  to  be  decidedly  unfriendly  toward  England, 
Auatralia  seems  a  bttle  more  bitten  with  the  idea ;  but  recent 
events  have  shown  conclusively  a  growing  differentiation  between 
the  interests  of  England  and  those  of  her  colonics  in  the  Pacific, 

The  whole  question  is  essentially  a  matter  of  details ;  for  the 
question  to  be  asked  is,  What  are  the  necessary  implications  of  a 
federation?  The  "Federalist,"  which  is  the  principal  summary 
d  federal  politics  known  to  the  world,  alleges  four  reasons  in 
justification  of  the  American  Federal  Union  :  First,  federation 
would  remove  the  usual  causes  of  war.  Second,  it  would  secure 
i  more  perfect  administration  of  government  Third,  it  would 
defend  the  several  States  thus  united  against  the  neighboring 
poirers.  Fourth,  it  would  prevent  commercial  rivalry.  Not  one 
of  these  reasons  can  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  this  imperialist  pro- 
pOflaL  There  is  practically  no  possibility  of  war  between  England 
i&d  any  of  her  colonies,  or  between  any  two  or  more  of  these  colo- 
aies,  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  England's  con- 
nection with  two  of  them  might  involve  her  in  war,  Soutli  Africa 
might  involve  her  in  war  with  the  Dutch,  which,  in  view  of  cur- 
ftnt  movements  both  in  Europe  and  Africa,  would  sooner  or  later 
m^an  war  with  Germany.  Canada  might  involve  her  in  war  with 
the  United  States.  Such  considerations  would  therefore  lead 
other  to  the  dissolution  of  existing  ties  than  to  the  formation  of 
ftronger  ones.  Let  me  dwell  specially  on  the  case  of  Canada,  the 
colony  that  will  probably  determine  the  whole  question « 
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Every  one  in  England  has  admitted,  since  the  ciri!  wbt  rereale 
to  Englishmen  the  true  stuff  of  which  the  Northern  States  were 
made,  that,  with  whatever  other  nation  we  go  to  war,  wo  must  ba 
at  peace  with  the  United  Sttites.  There  is  one  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  only  one  cause  that  would  produce  a  quarrel,  and  that  is 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England  to  build  up  a  great  empire  in 
North  America,  This  would  mean,  sooner  or  later,  war.  Th© 
excited  London  editors  would  ask  for  double  the  number  of  iron- 
clads, guns,  and  torpedo-boats  they  have  recently  been  demanding, 
and  a  big  American  army  and  navy  would  soon  be  added  to  the 
armaments  by  which  the  world  is  cursed*  Some  English  people 
suppose  that  England  has  already  an  empire  in  North  America, 
and  indeed  such  an  assertion  is  constantly  made  even  by  educated 
Englishmen,  Of  course  nothing  could  bo  more  absurd.  Empire, 
imperium^  signifiea  rule,  and  England  does  not  rule  in  North 
America.  Canada  governs  herself  without  the  slightest  regard  ta 
what  the  opinions  of  England  may  be.  The  English  Government 
exercises  no  more  rule  in  Ontario  or  British  Columbia  than  in  New 
York  or  Massachusetts.  By  federation,  therefore,  England  would 
not  be  developing  still  further  a  power  already  existing ;  she  would 
be  attempting  to  create  a  new  power,  and  in  so  doing  would  inev- 
itably meet  with  strong  resistance.  The  path  to  peace^  therefore, 
certainly  lies  not  that  way. 

Nor  would  imperial  federation  secure  a  better  administration 
of  government,  English  administration  may  not  bo  perfect,  but 
it  would  certainly  not  be  improved  by  subjection  to  the  critioLsni 
and  control  of  farmers  in  Manitoba,  miners  in  British  Columbia, 
lumbermen  in  Nova  Scotia,  tradesmen  in  Toronto,  gold-diggers  in 
Ballarat,  sheep-masters  in  New  South  Wales,  planters  in  Jamaica, 
and  fighting  missionaries  and  Calvinistic  Dutchmen  at  the  Cape, 
Nor,  conversely,  woidd  the  affairs  of  Canada  or  New  Zealand  gain 
by  being  remitted  in  any  degree  to  English  squires,  Scotch  fann- 
ers, Durham  miners,  London  shopkeepers,  and  East  Anglian 
agricultural  laborers.  And  in  any  proper  federation  all  these  and 
many  more  would  be  called  on  to  decide,  for  even  in  aristocratic 
England  the  days  of  limited  suffrage  are  gone  by  forever. 

Nor,  thirdly,  would  imperial  federation  defend  any  state 
from  the  guperior  power  of  its  neighbor.  Practically,  Canada 
is  the  only  colony  that  has  such  a  neighbor  ;  and,  as  has  been 
already  maintained,  imperial  federation  is  just  the  one  method 
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of  inviting  the  hostiHty  of  that  neighbor.  A  defensive  alliance 
between  all  English^spealdng  states  is  practicable  and  jwst,  and 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  federation  could  be 

(rmed. 
In  tlie  next  place,  imperial  federation  could  not  prevent  com- 
;rcial  rivalry,  because  that  exista  already  and  grows  every 
y.  Canada,  Victoria,  Queensland,  maintain  formidable  tariffs 
expresfily  to  keep  English  goods  out  of  their  markets,  Interesta 
have  already  grown  up  that  will  demand  the  retention  of  these 
tariffs  aa  in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  American  Union, 
no  interests  of  a  special  kind  worth  naming  had  grown  up  in  any 
gingle  State  before  federation.  Hence  we  cannot  argue  from  one 
case  to  the  other.  If  commercial  rivalry  was  to  be  prevented  (an 
impossibility  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  you  cannot  prevent 
manufacturing  industries  from  developing  in  great  countries 
abundantly  supplied  with  raw  material),  it  should  have  been  done 
half  a  century  ago. 

But  if  an  imperial  federation  were  established,  it  could  only 
assume  one  of  two  forms.  It  must  either  resemble  the  original 
union  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  Constitution  of  1787,  or  it  must  resemble  the  present 
^American  Union  as  it  has  existai  subsequent  to  that  period.  The 
|biginal  Union  was  a  mere  alliance  of  independent  sovereign 
States,  none  of  which  coold  be  constitutionally  coerced,  with  a 
central  apology  for  a  goveniment  unable  to  raise  men  or  money, 
with  no  real  sanction,  authority,  or  power.  It  would  be  supor- 
flaoQS  for  English  and  colonial  statesmen  to  repeat  the  experiment 
made  by  the  American  colonies  last  century.  But  if  they  should 
adopt  a  true  federal  union  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States, 

*hat  would  such  a  step  mean  ?  One  of  two  things  :  either  the  de 
icto  English  government  must  become  the  government  of  the 
whole  federal  empire,  or  a  brand-new  government  must  be  formed, 
to  which  every  government  in  the  Empire,  including  that  of  Eog- 
Uad,  must  be  subject ;  or,  in  other  words,  England  must  cease  to 
W  a  sovereign  state.  From  this  dilemma  there  ia  absolutely  no 
ape.  Can  colonial  politicians  be  admitted  into  the  English 
Cabinet  ?  Obviously  not,  for  that  Cabinet  is  formed  necessarily  on 
|£ngUgh  party  lines,  and  is  pledged  to  carry  out  English  party 
]  objects ;  unknown  to  the  written  law  of  the  country,  it  is  a  purely 
,  national  growth  and  cannot  be  made  imperial.     But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  can  a  new  body  be  created  to  which  the  English  Parliament^ 

with  all  the  colonial  legialatures,  should  be  subject  ? 

If  any  kind  of  federal  government  or  parliaraent  were  created, 
England  would  of  course  be  related  to  that  government  or  parlia- 
ment as  any  particular  State  is  related  to  President  and  Congress  at 
Washington.  How  many  Englishmen  can  be  found  who,  with  futt 
knowledge  of  the  matter  and  without  any  bias  of  interest,  would 
be  prepared  to  say  that  the  *'  sceptered  isle,'*  which  has  been  a  aoT- 
ereign  state  for  centuries,  shall  be  so  no  longer,  but  shall  become  a 
single  unit  within  a  world-wide  federal  empire  ?  And  under  this 
scheme  the  English  unit  would  gradually  but  surely  decline  rela- 
tively to  the  other  units.  They  must  increase,  England  must 
decrease ;  this  is  the  decree  of  nature.  To  these  oolonie-s  belongs 
the  future;  they  must  expand  in  resources  and  increase  indeJB- 
nitely  in  population.  But  England  herself  has  no  such  future. 
She  may  he,  probably  will  be,  the  great  center  of  culture  and  of 
intellectual  production  for  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It  may 
be  given  to  her  to  spiritualize  the  English-speaking  democracy  erf 
the  world.  To  her  the  inhabitants  of  distant  regions  may  repair 
to  visit  their  ancestral  seats  and  to  drink  from  the  ancient  foun- 
tains of  historical  inspiration »  But  in  the  future  power  will 
depend  absolutely  on  population  plus  material  resources  ;  and  ae 
the  colonies  will  in  time  easily  surpass  England  in  these  matters,  it 
follows  that  in  a  federation  she  would  sooner  or  later  be  relegated 
to  a  very  subordinate  position.  As  a  sovereign  state,  even  though 
amall,  England  would  control  her  own  destiny  ;  as  a  unit  in  a  fed- 
eral empire,  she  would  be  compelled  Uy  acquiesce  in  whatever  mill- 
ions of  other  people  in  every  part  of  the  world  thought  was  good 
for  her.  The  advocates  of  imperial  federation  do  not,  it  is  true, 
mean  this.  They  intend,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  that  this  federal 
empire  shall  redound  to  the  glory  of  Great  Britain,  and  give  her  a 
prestige  she  cannot  otherwise  acquire.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
people  who  hold  that  any  country  is  specially  honored  by  being 
connected  with  England,  and  cannot  possibly  imagine  that  a  people 
may  have  great  respect  and  regard  for  England,  and  yet  may  not 
in  the  least  desire  to  share  her  |>olitical  life.  In  short,  they  desire 
to  extend  and  intensify  the  political  power  of  England  at  any 
cost — at  the  cost  of  bloodshed  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  Zulu- 
land  and  the  Transvaal ;  at  the  cost  of  a  pgantic  and  ever-increas- 
ing expenditure  in  England ;  at  the  cost  of  domestic  democratic 
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leform,  which  many  advocates  of  imperial  federation  wish  to  pre- 
vent by  distracting  the  attention  of  the  country  with  the  problems 
arising  ont  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy ;  and  lastly  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  future  of  the  colonies  tbemseWes. 

For  it  is  this  last  consideration  that  is  the  real  pith  of  tlie  whole 
matter.  Imperialists  do  not  understand  that  this  question  will  be 
settled  by  the  colonies  themseiyes,  and  not  at  all  by  England.  The 
imjierialists  never  concern  themselves  with  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  colonies,  but  always  with  the  prestige  and  fancied  interests 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  such  an  honor^  they  think,  to  be  connected 
with  England,  that  they  assume  that  the  interests  of  the  colonies 
must  lie  in  sucb  a  union.  This  may  be  natural  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  a  ^d^^Bhl^  petitio  principiu  EngUsh  pres- 
tige and  interests  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  purely  a  colonial 
question*  And  the  chief  objection  to  these  federation  schemes  ia, 
that  they  attempt  to  set  aside  decrees  of  nature  and  facts  of  politics 
in  favor  of  some  artificial  contrivance  of  their  own.  England's 
colonies  are  separated  from  her  by  thousands  of  miles  of  sea,  and 
they  consequently  belong  to  different  jjolitical  systems.  England 
herself  has  always  belonged,  and  will  continue  to  belong,  to  the 
Enropean  system.  She  cannot  help  herself  in  this  matter,  but 
must  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  European  diplomatic  circle, 
of  which  for  centuries  she  has  been  an  integral  part.  To  this  she 
is  pledged  by  a  hundred  guarantees,  a  thousand  treaties.  She  is 
interested  in  the  Eastern  question,  in  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  in 
the  independence  of  Holland.  With  none  of  these  matters  have 
the  people  of  the  United  States  anything  to  do.  Why  should  the 
people  of  Canada  have  anything  to  do  with  them  either  ?  Their 
interest  is  on  the  American  continent,  that  of  English  statesmen 
is  on  the  European  and  the  other  continents  of  the  old  world* 
England  has  European  possessions  ;  she  owns  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Cjprus,  Heligoland.  She  is  hound  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  conven- 
tion to  defend  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Porte  against  attack ; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  people  in  England  who  would  go  to  war 
to  prevent  Constantinople  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 
By  her  occupation  of  Egypt,  England  is  more  deeply  involved 
^M^thm  ever  in  the  European  system.  Her  troops  must  stay  there, 
^V^d  probably  in  the  Soudan  also ;  and  yet  she  cannot  exercise 
f  supreme  sway,  owing  to  the  European  control  that  she  is  compelled 
I  to  acknowledge,  spite  of  the  bluster  of  London  Journalists,  And 
I  VOL,  CXLI.— NO.  344.  5 
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in  Asia  England  is  absolately  responsible  for  the  government  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  people,  while  her  rulers  and  agents  are 
called  upon  to  watch  with  unceasing  vigilance  the  resistless  stride 
of  the  eastern  Slavonic  powen     In  short,  England  has  built  up  an 
ever-increasing  empire,  which  needs  an  ever-increasing  supply  of 
men  and  money,  and  which  everywhere  comes  in  contact  with     i 
the  real  or  fancied  interests  of  other  European  powers,  resulting  ii^^ 
endless  wars  and  deeper  and  deeper  complications*     So  mnch  is^ 
this  now  the  case  that  the  English  Cabinet  is  no  longer  master  of 
the  fiifcuation.     The  Liberal  Cabinet  comes  into  office  with  profes- 
sions of  peace  and  retrenchment  \  and  its  career  is  one  long  recordj 
of  war,  conquest,  annexation,  and  huge  expenditure.    And  tlii 
not  because  Mr«  Gladstone  did  not  honestly  mean  to  carry  out  i 
policy  of  peace  and  reti-enchment,  but  because  imperial  necessities^ 
overruled  personal  inclinations. 

Into  this  lazitr-house  of  old-world  political  diseases  the  advo- 
cates of  imperial  federation  propose  to  introduce  the  healthy,  vigor- 
ous peoples  of  the  new  continents,  taking  them  from  their  proper 
sphere  and  connecting  them  with  an  old-world  power  in  whose  ever- 
increasing  complications  they  would  be  inextricably  involved.     It. 
must  be  deliberately  said  that  he  who  knowingly  and  of  set  pnrpos 
does  this,  is  an  enemy  of  these  young  countries.     And  if  we  taktl 
the  most  important  of  them,  Canada,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  itsj 
interests  are  sacrificed  even  now  to  the  imperial  connection,  and  tha 
they  would  be  sacrificed  to  a  far  greater  extent  under  imperial  fed- 
eration.    While  the  debt  of  the  United  States  has  been  rednced  by 
enormous  sums,  the  debt  of  Canada  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  until  now  a  people  numbering  only  five  millions,  who  ought 
to  have  no  debt  at  all  and  scarcely  any  expenses  of  government,  are] 
crushed  to  the  ground  with  financial  burdens.     And  how  incurred  J 
Incurred  mainly  for  imperial  purposes.     First,  there  is  the 
fainSani,  with  his  silly  court  at  Ottawa  to  keep  up.     This  institu* 
tion  is  positively  degrading  to  democratic  Canada,  as  well  as  being 
a  prolific  cause  of  corruption.     Then  there  are  the  railroads,  con* 
structed  so  largely  for  imperial  and  strategic  purposes,  some  of 
them  almost  useless,  but  all  having  cost  enormous  sums,  out  of 
which  contractors  and  politicians  have  notoriously  enriched  them- 
selves.   What  can  be  thought  from  a  rational,  commercial  point  < 
view,  of  the  Intcr-colonial  Railway,  which  was  built  for  politic 
purposes  f    And  would  such  a  line  have  been  constructed  hg 
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Canada  not  been  politi call j  connected  with  a  European  coimtiy? 
And  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  constructed  mainly  to  keep 
Lthe  Dominion   together  and  to  prevent  BritiBh  Columbia  from 
ling,  ig  proving  a  tremendous  iidditional  burden  to  the  people. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  huge  tariff.    Why  should  there  be 
[any  Canadian  tariff,  except  for  purposes  of  revenue?    And  why 
^should  hundreds  of  customs  officials  be  stationed  at  vast  ex- 
pense along  an  imaginary  line  of  three  thousand  miles  to  collect 
insignificant  dues,  a  process  connected  with  which  there  is  a  lar^e 
amount  of  inevitable  corruption?    The  answer  is,  that  Canada 
lust  be  protected  against  the  United  States.     But  seeing  that 
'^people  who  speak  the  same  language,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  same 
blood,  who  have  the  same  religioo,  and  practically  the  same  laws, 
kand  very  nearly  identical  systems  of  government,  and  are  separated 
'  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  must  have  substantially  identical  inter- 
ests, why  do  they  not  reciprocate,  instead  of  keeping  up  this 
insane  system  by  which  Caoada  is  being  slowly  but  surely  impov- 
erished and  exhausted?    The  answer  is,  that  Canada  is  artificially 
connected  with  England,  and  so  is  prevented  from  consulting  her 
I  own  interests,  and  forming  a  commercial,  leading  inevitably  to  a 
I  political,  union  with  the  United  States,     There  never  was  a  more 
[palpable  instance  of  all  the  just  interests  of  a  great  country  being 
raacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  imperialism.     If  the  people  of  Canada 
'cannot  be  induced  to  see  that  this  line  of  policy  is  certain  eco- 
nomical disaster  for  them,  Carlyle's  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
•  fools  in  England  will  not  be  wholly  inapplicable  in  England's  chief 
colony.     But  happily  a  considerable  and  iucreasing  portion  of  the 
[Canadian  people  have  arrived  at  the  concloeion  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  carry  on  this  policy  for  the  sake  of  an  imperialist  senti- 
ment    At  a  conference  of  the  Canadian  Liberal  Party,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Liberal  leader,  ^fr,  Edward  Blake,  a  resolution 
has  been  unanimously  adopted  demanding  the  right  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  conclude  and  ratify  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain*     This 
means,  of  course,  Canadiuu  independence,  to  which  the  Liberal 
Party  in  Canada  is  now  committed.     Both  in  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia  there  is  a  growing  party  in  favor  of  secession,  as  there 
is  even  in  the  specially  **  loyal  **  province  of  Ontario.     Such  a  feel- 
ing is  still  more  widely  spread  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 

Such  facts  as  these  show  that,  spite  of  the  loyalty  to  England 
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which  is  admitted  to  exist  in  Canada,  the  people  of  that  coantij 
will  ultimately  take  whatever  course  may  be  regarded  as  couduciTe 
to  her  legitimate  interests  and  necessary  development.  In  awoid^ 
Canada  never  can  become  a  great  country  eo  long  as  she 
politically  connected  with  England.  That  connection  involvea  the' 
crippling  of  her  resources,  the  undue  taxation  of  her  people,  the 
restriction  of  her  immigration,  and  the  reign  of  a  stagnant 
provincialism  which  forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 
The  connection  likewise  renders  Canada  liable  to  be  involved  in  any 
war  into  which  England  may  be  pluuged  ;  a  contingency  that  may 
be  brought  about  at  any  time  by  the  course  of  events  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Farther,  the  federal  union  of  England  and 
Canada  would,  by  building  up  an  English  power  on  the  American 
continent,  probably  bring  about  at  some  time  a  collision  with  the 
United  States,  It  may  fairly  be  demanded,  therefore,  that  those 
who  place  the  general  interests  of  humanity  above  the  prestige  of 
Great  Britain  should  resolutely  oppose  imperial  federation,  so  far 
at  least  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  independence  and  secosaion  of 
Canada,  whenever  accomplished,  will  produce  a  profound  effeci 
upon  the  whole  imperial  connection.  It  will  destroy  the  presti, 
of  the  Empire  and  will  act  as  a  solvent  upon  the  imperialist  senti- 
meut.  But  it  would  be  en"oneous  to  suppose  that  the  connection 
of  England  with  her  other  colonial  groups  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  her  connection  with  Canada.  In  the  case  of  Canada^  the 
proiimity  of  the  United  States  is  the  great  determining  factor. 
Even  were  there  no  American  Republic,  the  difficulties  of  a  f  ede: 
union  between  Candida  and  England  would  be  immense,  for 
reasons  already  alleged  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  United  Statei 
Canada's  natural  and  ineyitable  ally — renders  the  difficulties  iii' 
superable. 

The  case  of  each  of  the  other  colonial  groups  must  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits.  The  Cape  has  been  a  source  of  trouble 
and  of  enormous  cost  to  England  ever  since  she  had  it ;  and  the 
situation  there  to-day  is  worse,  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
than  it  has  ever  previously  been,  I  do  not  know  who  would  weep 
for  its  secession,  except  Mr.  Forster  and  the  editor  of  the  '*Pall 
Mall  Gazette,^*  The  past  seven  or  eight  years  of  South  African 
history  form  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  chapters  in  modem 
records.    The  colonists  have  been  unscrupulous,  the  British  agieal 
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have  countenanced  plunder  under  the  specious  names  of  pro- 
tectorate and  annexation,  the  natives  ha?e  been  aiiindlGd  and 
murdered,  reb'giotia  cant  and  commercial  greed  have  formed  an 
unholy  alliance,  and  the  English  Government  has  proved  itaelf 
blundering,  ignorant,  and  incompetent.  Its  blunders,  however,  are 
■due,  not  to  the  ill  intentions  of  its  members,  but  to  the  system. 
England  tries  to  do  what,  in  the  nature  of  things,  she  cannot  do, 
A  committee  of  gentlemen  sitting  round  a  table  in  Downing  Street 
cannot  possibly  understand  the  condition  of  affairs  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  South  Africa,  Accordingly,  they  rely  on  their 
agents  for  information.  These  agents  are  all  of  the  class  that 
believes  in  annexation  and  a  spirited  policy.  They  advise  the 
Cabinet  in  accordance  with  their  own  predilections.  The  Cabinet 
acts  on  the  advice,  to  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  erroneously  reported  to  it.  This  was  exactly  what  Sir 
Jartle  Frere  did  in  South  Africa  when  he  led  the  English  Govem- 
lent  to  believe  that  a  South  African  confederation  was  generally 
desired  by  the  people,  and  that  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  were 
onsumed  with  a  burning  desire  to  be  incorporated  into  the  British 
fimpire.  What  disasters  have  accrued  from  that  fatal  policy  all 
the  world  knows.  A  similar  process,  it  may  be  pointed  out  in 
pOBsingy  has  been  going  on  in  Egypt,  The  necessity  for  the  ulti- 
mate cessation  of  the  connection  with  the  Cape  is  rendered  the  more 
obvious  because  Englishmen  there  are  in  a  minority,  and  the  pres- 
ent Premier  is  absolutely  hostile  to  the  home  Government,  Union 
is  quite  impossible,  for  a  very  strong  assertion  of  imperial  authority 
on  the  part  of  England  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  great  civil 
war  throughout  South  Africa,  which  would  not  only  dangerously 
tax  the  not  too  immense  military  resources  of  England,  hut  would 
to  further  far-reaching  consequences  by  reason  of  the  probable 
version  of  Holland  and  of  all  Dutch  colonies  and  possessions 
Germany,  and  the  very  striking  development  of  German  com- 
merce and  colonization  recently  manifested  in  South  and  Central 
FAfrica, 

The  third  group  of  colonies  is  the  Australasian,  comprising 

Lnstralia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the 

onth  Pacific.     The  position  of  thia  group  is  different  from  that 

either  of  South  Africa  or  Canada.    The  Australasian  colonies  are 

^jcore  intensely  English  than  either  of  the  other  groups.    There  are 

10  fellow-colonists  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction,  like  the  Dutch  in 
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South  Africa  or  the  French  in  Canada ;  nor  is  there  any  gm3 
neighboring  nation  like  the  United  States,     These  coloaies  are  to  • 
a  great  extent  isolated  from  the  reat  of  the  world,  and  are  peopled 
almost  entirely  by  persons  of  English  birth  or  extraction.     Conse- 
quently,  some  of  the  forces  that  in  Canada  and  in  South  Africa 
are  making  for  political  separation  do  not  operate  here,  and  it  ia 
possible  therefore  that  the  close  relation  of  these  colonies  to  Eng- 
land may  be  of  much  longer  duration.     But  when  all  this  has  been 
duly  allowed  for,  the  objections  to  imperial  federation  between  Eng- 
land and  her  Anstraksiao  colonies  still  remain.     Such  a  federatiouj 
would  take  these  colonies  out  of  their  rightful  sphere,  and  intr 
duce  them  into  the  European  political  circle.    Their  blood  and 
treasure  would  become  liable  to  be  spent  in  maintfdning  Englishj 
rule  in  India,  or  in  fightiug  France  on  the  Egyptian  question, 
war  broke  out,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  these  colonies,  on  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  military  and  naval  authorities  that  J 
have  lately  been  trpng  to  frighten  the  English  people  about  thefl 
condition  of  their  iron-clada  and  coaling-stations  and  the  supply  of 
their  torpedo-boats  and  big  guns  ?    It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
testimony  of  these  persons  that  a  peaceful  citizen  of  Sydney  or  of 
Melbourne  might  find  a  telegram  in  his  morning  paper  telling  of 
a  rupture  betvveen  England  and  Fmnce  on  the  subject  of  Egypt, 
or  between  England  and  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Afghanistan;fl 
might  learn  before  retiring  to  bed  that  war  had  been  detilared;  and™ 
after  asleep,  broken,  feverish,  and  haunted  with  dreams  almost  aa 
awful  as  those  of  a  London  editor,  might  Usten  to  the  guns  of  a 
French  iron-clad  or  a  Russian  cruiser  while  shaving  in  the  morning 
at  hig  dressing-table.     Seriously,  can  any  arrangement  be  }>erma- 
nently  justifiable  that  plac^is  the  peacM?,  progress,  and  prosperity  o^H 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  the  mercy  of  some  European  quarrel" 
or  intrigue  with  which  those  countries  have  no  more  legitimate 
concern  than  Greenland  and  Patagonia  ? 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  lies  then  in  this :  What  are  the 
manifest  interests  of  the  colonies  themselves  ?  The  question  will 
not  be  settled,  as  most  of  the  English  imperialists  appear 
imagine,  in  England;  it  will  be  settled  in  the  respective  coloni 
And  the  colonists  will  settle  it  in  accordance  with  their  own 
terests.  They  will  consider  whether  their  fiscal  policy  shall 
molded  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  English  capi 
taUflts.    They  will  consider  whether  their  interests  will  be  promoted 
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by  connection  with  the  intriguefl  of  European  diplomacy  and  the 

kniTalricB  of    European    statesnien.     They  will  consider  whether 

^Hliey  should  impose  financial  burdens  on  themselTea  in  order  to  pro- 

^■noto  English  foreign  policy.     They  will  consider  whether  either 

^^the  British  Parliament  or  some  hypothetical  federal  council  could 

manage  any  portion  of  their  own  affairs  for  them  better  than  their 

1      own  goyemments  and  parliaments  can  do.     And  they  will  do  this 

freely  and  independently,  quite  regardless  of  the  opinions  or  wishes 

of  English  "  f air-tradera  "  or  military  men  or  colonial  agents. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  siDce  in  England 
the  qne^ion  is  always  looked  at  from  the  English  point  of  yiew.    The 
,      imperialists  in  England  always,  avowedly  or  tacitly,  advocate  fede- 
^Btation  because  it  would  be  good  for  England,  not  at  all  because  it 
^Krould  necessarily  be  good  for  the  colonies.    No  doubt  they  assume 
it  to  be  good  for  the  colonies,  or  have  persuaded  themselves  that  it  is 
80 ;  but  this  is  a  matter  with  them  of  quite  minor  importance.     To 
the  average  Englishman,  England  is  as  much  the  '*  hub "  of  the 
solar  system  as  Boston  to  any  Bostonian;  and,  to  quote  Dr.  Holmes, 
"you  couldn't  pry  that  out  of"  an  Englishman,  "if  you  had  the 
tire  of  all  creation  straightened  out  for  a  crowbar."   Thus  the  *^  fair- 
traders,**  as  they  call  themselves,  look  upon  the  colonies  as  con- 
Tenient  instruments  for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of   British 
trade.     And  the  average  Jingo  wishes  the  colonies  to  contribute 
toward  an   imperial  nary  that  shall  be  equal  to  the  combined 
navies  of  Europe,  and  shall  thus  maintain  English  prestige  in  the 
eje^  of  European  sovereigns  and  itatesmeUp     All  this  is  to  be  done 
tot  the  glory  and  profit  of  England* 

The  real  motive  power,  therefore,  of  this  agitation  for  imperial 
federation  becomes  perfectly  obvious.     It  is  by  no  means  a  great 
humanitarian  movement  for  securing  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  men.     It  is,  stripped  of  aH  the  pretentious  verbiage  and 
TAgue  rhetoric  with  which  it  has  been  adorned,  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  certain  interests  to  maintain  their   hold  over  mankind. 
The  military  and  aristocratic  class  has  joined  hands  in  this  matter 
with  a  large  section  of  the  capitalist  class,  in  order  to  secure  the 
promotion  of  English  financial  interests,  and  to  strengthen,  if  possi- 
hie,  English  imperialism.     Well-meaning  men  with  other  objects  in 
view  may  have  helped  in  the  movement,  and  may  do  so  in  the 
future  ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  a  close  bond  con- 
necting English  people  acta  as  a  powerful  sentiment,  which  may 
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be  felt  to  be  conyincing  when  unconnected  with  reason  and  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  the  accidental 
presence  of  well-meaning  men  should  not  blind  any  one  to  the  real 
character  of  a  movement  that  constitutes  the  greatest^  because 
most  insidious,  danger  that  the  cause  of  democracy  in  England 
has  to  face.  It  is  a  movement  that  in  its  essence  is  intended  to 
divert  the  broad  stream  of  human  progress  into  the  narrow  channel 
of  English  capitalism*  Headers  of  Professor  Seeley's  '^  Expansion 
of  England''  are  misled  by  the  glittering  ideal  they  see  in  that 
book.  The  real  thing  is  the  union  of*  such  people  as  Lords  Brad- 
bourne,  Bosebery,  and  Dunraven,  who  know  perfectly  well  what  they 
want,  in  the  interest  of  a  cause  fatal  to  the  development  of  Eng- 
lish democracy,  and  still  more  fatal  to  all  the  just  interests  of  those 
young  commonwealths  beyond  the  seas. 

William  Clarke. 


THE  SUBTERRANEAN  HISTORY  OF  MAN. 


The  methods  and  resnlta  of  hifltoric  iDTestigation  have  imder- 
gone  striking  changes  during  the  present  century ;  and  one  of  the 
inofit  important  factors  in  the  change  has  heen  the  direct  resort  to 
memorials  left  behind  them  by  the  unknown  ages — monuments 
sbove  ground  and  relics  beneath.  Sometimes  these  monuments 
themsclTcs  have  been  preserred  by  burial,  natural  or  artificial,  and 
liare  also  become  part  of  the  subterranean  history  of  mankind.  So 
great  a  maas  of  solid  historic  fact  has  been  revealed  by  the  spade, 
that  one  is  almost  ready  to  eay  there  is  more  of  veritable  ancient 
listory  coming  and  to  come  from  beneath  the  ground  than  from 
above  it.  The  results  of  these  excavations,  often  curious  and 
surprising  in  themselves,  are  important  chiefly  from  the  compari- 
flons  they  enable  us  to  make,  and  the  connections  they  are  slowly 
permitting  us  to  establish,  among  the  races  and  events  of  the  distant 
And  though  each  new  discovery  too  readily  becomes  the 
ion  of  some  unsubstantial  theory,  further  investigation  soon 
Extinguishes  the  vagary.  While  we  cannot  avoid  all  disputed 
points^  we  can  refer  to  a  great  ma^  of  material  thus  accumulated, 
lasting  on  high  authority. 

What  could  seem  at  first  more  impenetrable  than  the  darkness 
that  hung  over  this  country  prior  to  its  discovery,  or  rediscovery, 
four  centuries  ago  ?  Yet  within  a  generation  we  have  gained  by 
exhumation  a  basis  of  facte  whereby  we  can  not  only  reproduce 
much  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  earlier  ages,  but,  by  combining 
these  with  indications  from  other  sources,  can  already  reason  with 
some  probability  upon  the  relations  of  the  various  occupants  of  the 
soil,  and  their  migrations.  Without  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of  writingi 
we  can  say  that  hundreds  of  years,  perhaps  a  thousand,  before 
Colmnbufl,  probably  while  the  mastodon  was  here,  the  area  of  the 
United  States  was  occupied  by  a  race  much  superior  to  the  modem 
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Indian  tribes*  They  were  ploddiDg  and  industrious,  capable  of  ] 
great  enterprises  and  persistent  toil,  constructing  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  embankments,  thousands  of  monads — ^ten  thousand  in  Ohio 
alone— and  miles  of  defensive  works,  commonly  of  earth,  som^ 
times  of  earth  and  stone,  and  in  one  instance  more  than  two  miles 
of  stone.  They  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  dwelling  in  large  com- 
munities and  for  long  periods  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  interior 
and  Western  States,  shrewdly  pre-occupying  the  sites  of  the  chief 
towns  and  cities^Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Marietta,  Dayton,  Portsmouth,  Chillicothe,  etc.  Their  center  of 
progress,  if  not  of  power,  was  apparently  in  south-western  Illinois, 
where  within  a  radius  of  lifty  miles  there  were  five  thousand 
mounds,  one  of  them,  at  Cahokia,  ninety  feet  high  and  covering 
half  as  much  ground  as  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  They 
manufactured  pottery  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  using  some  of  it 
for  cooking;  made  salt  from  the  saline  springs  of  IHinoia  and 
Missouri  ;  procured  sheila  and  pearl  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
obsidian  from  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  brought  mica  in 
great  sheets  from  mines  in  North  Carolina,  and  red  pipestone 
(catlinite)  from  the  hea^l-waters  of  the  Missouri ;  quarried  flint 
(chert)  on  Flint  Ridge,  Ohio ;  wrought  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  over  an  extent  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  hammering 
the  metal  into  implements,  ornaments,  and  weapons,  and  learning 
finally— in  Wisconsin,  at  least — to  smelt  iL  According  to  Dr. 
Newberry,  they  wrought  the  oil-wells  of  Canada  and  Pennsylvania, 
and,  according  to  the  State  Geologist  of  Missouri,  they  dug  canals 
in  that  State,  fifty  feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  deep.  Their  raet  public 
works  would  indicate  a  despotic  government,  and  perhaps  a  strong 
priestly  influence.  The  definite  sizes,  shapes,  and  correspondences 
of  their  circles,  equarea,  and  other  inclosurea  and  embankments, 
are  thought  to  imjily  standards  and  implements  of  measurements 
They  sometimes  pmcticed  cremation,  if  not  human  sacrifice.  They 
were  a  race  of  smokers,  and  lovingly  carved  their  pipes  into  admirable 
representations  of  birds  and  beasts  ;  and  their  artistic  turn  showed 
itself  further  in  small  sculptures,  often  from  the  hardest  stone,  of 
more  than  forty  kinds  of  animals  and  birds.  They  wove  and  wore 
cloth,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  blouse  drawn  in  at  the  waist 
and  reaching  to  the  knees.  If  they  did  not  play  '*  chunky,"  they 
prepared  the  large  sunken  areas  in  which  the  Creeks  afterward 
played  the  stupid  game ;  and  it  requires  but  a  alight  stretch  of 
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imagination  to  believe  that  their  great  earth-circlee,  graded  ways, 
and  high  mounds  witnessed  the  grandest  proees^iona  and  oere- 
monials*  They  adoraed  tfaemselvea  with  copper  bracelets  and 
neoklaces  of  shell  beads,  claws,  and  teeth,  and  made  whistles  of 
bnckshom,  and  awls  and  needles  of  bone,  horn,  and  copper  The 
diversity  and  extent  of  their  agricnltaral,  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  public  works  would  involve  a  considerable  division  of  labor. 
If  we  borrow  a  few  circumstances  from  the  Hochelagans  (a  sporadic 
trilie  of  Canada  that  had  caught  and  preserved  some  of  their 
traits  till  the  visit  of  Cartier  in  1535),  we  may  understand  that 
they  raised  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  added  to  these  articles 
of  food  fresh  fish  from  the  streams,  and  probably  smoke-dried  fish 
from  the  lakes,  wild  fruits,  and  the  various  kinds  of  game  immor^ 
talized  in  their  carvings  and  pottery.  Their  clustered  dwoilinp 
sometimes  stood  on  straight,  intersecting  streets;  their  cultd* 
vated  fields  covered  a  hundred  acres,  and  even  three  hundred; 
their  situation  on  the  streams  suggests  boats  or  canoes.  They 
carefully  buried  their  dead  with  ornaments  and  implements — 
seldom  weapons — in  cists  under  low  tumuli,  much  like  the  British 
tumuli,  and  their  distinguiahed  dead  in  great  mounds,  sometimes 
seventy  feet  high  and  covering  an  acre  and  a  hall  They  did 
not  pass  away  by  disease,  but  by  hostile  invasions,  although 
syphilis  had  made  its  appearance.  Cartloads  of  stone  hammers  and 
masses  of  detached  copper  left  in  the  mines,  would  indicate  a 
sudden  abandonment.  Cut  off  from  the  mines  and  the  lakes,  and 
subjected  to  incursions  ni>on  their  cultivated  fields,  they  evidently 
struggled  hard,  but  receded  to  the  south,  to  be  merged  with  the 
Nahua  or  Toltec  race  of  Anahuac,  with  whom  their  skulls  and 
eculptured  faces  seem  to  ally  them. 

For  the  anterior  history  of  this  and  the  other  American  races 
we  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  a  wider  range  of  facts.  Forty  years 
ago  Prescott  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the  civilization  of  Ana- 
huac  was  in  some  degree  influenced  by  that  of  Eastern  Asia,"  and 
Humboldt  still  earlier  had  pronounced  *'an  ancient  communica- 
tion" to  be  "moat  evident/*  on  account  of  '* striking  analogies 
with  the  ideas  of  Eastern  Asia/*  not  explicable  as  simply  the  re- 
sult of  the  uniform  condition  of  all  nations  in  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. These  opinions,  founded  on  a  different  set  of  premises,  find 
a  strong  confirmation  in  the  excavations  of  the  two  continents-  A 
still  wider  range  is  thus  suggested.     Nilsson  (in  ISCS),  though  re- 
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f erring  the  facts  to  "  an  instinctiTe  contriTance  created  by  a  Boit  erf 
natural  necessity/'  was  yet  conatramed  to  eomment  on  ''tlie  re* 
markable  fact  of  the  great  resemblance  in  the  stone  implements  of 
different  tribes  in  different  periods  and  the  most  distant  countries," 
He  even  as^erta  **  a  eimilarity,  or  rather  identity,  not  only  of  the 
fliiopler  implements  of  stone  and  bone  that  occur  among  very 
distant  nations  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  but  also  between  im- 
plements more  or  less  complicated.**  He  cites  rarioua  instances^ 
and  **  above  all,  the  small  heart^aped  arrow-heads  of  flint  from 
Scania,  and  of  obsidian  from  Terra  del  Fnego,  both  of  which  are, 
with  regard  to  shape  and  mode  of  construction,  even  in  the  most 
minute  details,  and  when  viewed  with  the  microscope,  surprisingly 
similar,  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  same  hand  on  the  same 
day/'  Dr,  Dawson,  in  his  *'  Fossil  Man,'*  notes  such  correspond- 
ences as  these  :  the  ancient  tomb  of  Knock-Maraidhe  near  Dub- 
lin, "  tbe  precise  counterpart  of  the  oldest  American  interments ;  '* 
the  almost  exact  similarity  of  the  gouges  and  other  stone  imple- 
ments of  the  two  continents  ;  bone  harpoons  similarly  notched  on 
one  side,  from  Denmark,  Kent's  Cavern  (England),  Nova  Scotia, 
and  modem  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  similar  bone  needles  from  Canada, 
Belgium,  and  France ;  grooved  hammers  of  tbe  same  construction 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  skull  drinking-cups  of  the  Hoche- 
lagans  as  of  the  old  Norsemen  ;  the  Hochelagan  pottery  precisely 
like  that  from  an  English  barrow,  made  of  clay  mixed  with  sand 
and  kneaded  out  to  give  it  a  laminated  stracture ;  the  edge-mark- 
ing with  finger-print  and  nail,  alike  in  Canadian,  British,  and 
Swiss  specimens.  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  £nda  a 
strikingly  similar  chevron  border  on  three  pieces  of  ancient  pottery, 
from  San  Jose  near  Mexico,  from  the  Shell  Banks  of  Louisiana, 
and  from  Lake  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland ;  and  axes  from  Wisconsin, 
**  almost  exact  counterparts  of  those  found  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
Swiss  lakes,*'  Humboldt  carried  home  from  an  ancient  mine  in 
Peru  a  bronze  chisel  containing  the  same  proportions  of  copper  \ 
tin  (94  to  6)  with  one  found  by  Wilkinson  at  Thebes.  The  E^  _ 
tian  bronze,  however,  had  usually  more  tin.  Even  the  "West- 
minster Beview"  (October,  1884,  pp.  536-7)  remarks  that*' the 
resemblance  of  the  human  forms  in  the  sculptures  of  Palenqne  to 
eome  Egyptian  gods  and  priests  cannot  escape  the  intelligent 
reader  ; "  and  while  peremptorily  denying  all  connection  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  with  Europe  and  Asia^  yet  speaks  of  tbe  '^coincidences" 
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and  "parallelisms^*  between  the  Mexican  religion  and  Japanese 
Shinioiam,  as  *'odd,"  •'striking,"  and  •'startliog/'  M*  Mortillet 
fai8  recently  found  the  fliot  axes  from  the  Tallej  of  the  Delaware 
m  like  those  from  the  Tallejs  of  the  Somme  and  Oaronne  as  to 
make  it  seem  **  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a  great  bridge  be- 
tween America  and  Europe.'*  Add  to  this  the  necklaces  of  shell- 
disks  and  of  animals' teeth,  alike  in  France  and  Ohio,  and  the  recent 
discorerj  in  France,  Michigan,  and  the  Canary  Islands  of  human 
skxdls  trepanned  both  before  and  after  death.  These  carious  coin- 
cidences continually  come  to  light.  Thus  Dn  Stephen  Brown 
writes  from  California  that  he  has  found  specimens  **  identical  with 
all  the  stone  implements  figured  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  his  *  My- 
cenae.'"  The  animal  figures  of  the  Mound-builderB*  pottery,  in- 
cluding the  head  of  a  pig,  are  matched  in  part  by  terra  cotta  vases 
found  by  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik  iu  the  form  of  the  cat,  the  mole, 
the  hedgehog,  and  the  hog's  head  ;  tliongh  animal  forms  rarely 
occur  in  the  pottery  of  Western  Europe.  And  of  the  owl's-head 
boodle  of  a  Missouri  drinking-cup,  the  Marqnis  de  Nadaillac  says, 
perhaps  strongly,  in  his  **  Prehistoric  America,"  that  it  is  *'  so  like 
those  found  at  Santoriu  or  at  Troy  that  they  might  be  mistaken  the 
on©  for  the  other/'  This  list  could  be  greatly  extended.  Nadail- 
lac^s  volume  alone  would  odd  more  than  twenty  resemblances 
equally  striking. 

Such  coincidences,  many  of  which  can  not  well  be  regarded  as 
accidental  or  spontaneous,  when  combined  with  other  facts  and 
with  the  common  traditions  of  the  two  continents — as  of  the  del- 
uge, more  or  less  in  detail — are  strikingly  significant.  Indeed,  there 
is  one  living  race  on  this  continent,  the  Eskimos,  between  whom 
and  the  flint-men  of  West  Gothland  and  the  cave-men  of  France, 
European  excavations  have  established  the  closest  connection. 
Ktlsaon  found  the  old  Scandinavifin  sepulcher  in  all  its  several 
groat  peculiarities  "identical  with  the  modern  Eskimo  hut,'' 00 
that  it  seemed  "scarcely  possible  to  assume  that  all  these  various 
and  important  minute  similarities  shonld  be  only  accidental." 
While  he  did  not  quite  accept  the  uecessary  solution,  Lubbock  in 
1869  saw  "some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Eskimos  once  inhabited 
Weiteni  Europe,"  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  his  "  Early  Man  "  (1880), 
ia  perfectly  pronounced*  After  reyiewing  all  the  facts,  he  declares 
the  probable  identity  of  the  Cave-men  of  Europe  and  the  Eski- 
mos of  America  to  be  the  only  admissible  hypothesis.    This  theory 
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is  understood  to  be  now  eomewhat  generally  accepted.  In  view  of 
these  and  many  correlated  facts,  especially  the  showing  by  many 
writers,  from  Lyell  to  Qoatrefages,  that  transition  by  Behring'fl 
Strait  is  easy  and  not  uncommon,  by  the  Pacific  quite  feasible  and 
probable,  and  by  the  Atlantic  and  its  islands  practicable,  we  easily 
frame  a  provisional  American  history  thus :  Successive  waves  of 
migration  across  Behring*8  Strait,  dividing  by  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains ioto  separate  lines  of  sctithward  movement,  variously  modified 
by  accessions  from  south-eastern  Asia  j  these  races  and  movements 
struck  by  hunting  tribes  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic,  driving 
the  Eskimos  and  their  congenera  north,  and  the  Mound-builders 
and  their  kindred  southward  to  crowd  and  conquer  each  other 
there,  and  fiDing  their  territory  with  a  variously  modified  race  of 
savages*  Future  explorations,  it  may  be  believed,  will  reach  much 
more  definite  results^  and  fill  the  outline.*  We  might  indeed  add 
to  it  now. 

In  Europe  the  researches  of  forty  years  upon  fossil  man  have 
given  us  a  moderately  complete  outline  of  centuries  of  unwritten 
history,  without  entering  much  on  debatable  ground  or  raising 
distinctly  the  question  whether  these  types  of  men  represent  an 
advance  or  a  degradation  from  a  primitive  condition  and  central 
origin.  One  main  fact  is  settled,  that  the  oldest,  lowest  form  of 
manhood  that  the  earth  presents  is  a  real  manhood,  with  tools, 
ornaments,  social  life,  and  mastery  of  the  brute  world,  able  to 
capture  and  conquer  the  fleetest  and  fiercest  of  beasts.  In  the 
words  of  M,  Joly,  in  his  *'Man  before  Metals,'*  *'the  man  who  has 
left  incontestable  proof  of  his  existence  in  the  most  ancient  quater- 
nary beds  ,  -  .  .  was  man  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  auatomio- 
ally,  intellectually,  morally,**  We  can  picture  his  life  and  habits, 
the  life  of  tho  man  that  certainly  was  contemporary  with  the 
mammoth  and  the  cave-bear,  the  oldest  of  the  so-called  extinct 
animals.  Without  encumbering  ourselves  with  minor  subdivisions 
of  the  so-called  paleolithic  age — a  matter  still  under  discussion 
among  the  ablest  palaeontologists— we  find  a  man  (cei-tainly  at  Cro- 
raagnon  and  Mentone)  of  powerful  frame  and  large  brain.  He 
dressed  in  ekins,  which  he  had  sewed  with  sinews  and  a  bone 
needle,  and  which  he  laid  aside  for  the  summer  hunt,  and  he 
protected  his  hands  sometimes  with  a  long,  fonr-fingcred  glove, 

♦  TIic  somewhat  prevalent  theory  that  the  Indians  were  duaoendants  of  the 
Mound-builders  encounterB  very  graro  difBculties, 
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With  hifl  barbed  harpoon  he  captared  salmon,  trout,  pike,  carp, 
and  even  the  seal.  With  his  light  arrows  he  brought  down  tlio 
ctmney  duck,  anowy  owl,  ptarmigan,  and  other  birds,  great  and 
BOLaD.  With  hifl  sharp  spears,  daggers,  and  arrows  he  not  only 
stniok  down  the  musk- sheep,  wild  horse,  ox,  ibex,  bison,  nrue, 
and  great  nnmbers  of  reiudeer,  bnt  mastered  the  bear,  lion,  tind 
perbspe  the  mammoth— one  of  which  he  has  sketched  in  the  act 
€if  charging,  with  eyes  set,  trunk  up,  and  month  wide  open.  He 
tent  his  arrows  with  snch  force  as  to  imbed  thom  in  the  skull  of 
the  stag,  and  hurled  his  javelin  quite  through  the  lumbar  vertebra 
of  the  nms  as  it  roahed  upon  him.  Possibly— Steenstrop  and 
Dapont  say,  probably — his  dog  then  accompanied  him.  That  he 
tamed  the  reindeer,  Qnatrcfages  considers  *'an  opeu  question;" 
that  he  had  domesticated  the  horse,  is,  judging  from  the  remains 
at  St,  Achenl^  Abbeville,  and  Amiens,  and  the  forty  thousand 
tpecimens  at  Solutrfi,  not  nnJikely.  His  winter  house,  but  prob* 
ably  not  his  summer  residence,  waa  a  cavern.  He  cooked  his  food 
by  the  fire,  and  made  use  of  pottery.*  Flint  arrows  lodged  in 
konuui  bones,  a  spear-he^ad  thrust  through  a  human  tibia,  a  flint 
axe  buried  in  a  parietal  bone,  a  hatchet-cut  in  the  skull  of  a  Cro- 
magnon  woman,  who  wa«  struck  with  her  face  to  the  foe,  betray 
tlie  aoenee  of  violence  that  checkered  prehistoric  life.  The  pre- 
liiMonc  man  decorated  himself  at  times  with  red  paint,  and  orua- 
lii«nt«  of  shells,  bones,  and  teeth,  and  made  himself  whistles  of 
Uie  email  bones  of  the  deer.  In  bis  leisure  he  carv^ed  the  likeness 
of  1  mastodon  on  its  own  ivory,  sketched  a  pike,  a  seal,  or  a  glove 
on  a  cave*bear*8  tooth,  drew  a  picture  of  the  cave-bear  himself  on 
a  pebble,  or  cut  on  an  antler  a  bison,  a  pair  of  horses,  a  reindeer 
gnmng,  two  reindeer  fighting,  or  the  hunting  scene  where  the 
nmB  is  stalked  or  the  horse  is  speared.  He  had  his  traffic  too. 
Sheila  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  found  their  way  to  Laugerie  Basse, 
an  oyster  shell  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Thayngen  grotto,  amber  from 
the  Baltic  and  white  coral  from  the  MediterraDean  into  Switzer- 
Iflody  the  augite  of  Auvergne  into  Brittany,  the  green  turquoise  of 
BrittAny  into  the  south  of  Prance,  and,  as  many  think,  the  neph- 
rit©  of  Asia  into  Europe.  Ho  had  his  manufactories  of  flint  im- 
plements at  Laugerie  Haute  in  Perigord,  Chaleux  in  Belgium, 
Hone  in  Suffolk^  and  Presaigny  in  France.     The  presence  of  the 

•Thk  ha*  been  strongly  denied,  largelv  on  theoretical  glands,  bat  seems 
Milid  hy  the  rdks  at  HoliefeU,  Robschutx^  and  other  places. 
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River-Drift  man  is  traced  by  Boyd  Dawkina  through  Enghmd, 
France,  Spain,  the  Mediterranean  countries,  Palestine,  and  Indin» 
to  the  probable  center  from  which  they  swarmedj  the  high  plateau 
of  Central  Aaia. 

Still  more  complete  is  the  diBclosure  of  a  higher,  oommo&ly 
counted  a  later,  civilization  seen  in  the  lake  dwellings.  Thefle 
hare  well  been  called  **at  the  same  time  mouaments  of  prehis^ 
tario  architecture,  a  zoological  mnseam,  and  a  gallery  of  anthro- 
pology.** We  will  not  dwell  upon  them,  except  to  allude  to  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  expended  in  preparation  for  the  dwelling!!, 
to  the  domesticated  animals,  and  to  the  extensive  range  of  food, 
including  three  varieties  of  wheat,  two  of  barley,  and  two  ol 
millet;  also  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums.  These  thinge 
suggest  a  separation  from  some  older  stock,  bringing  en  masse  the 
accumulations  of  the  former  home.  Similar  lake  dwellings  found 
in  several  other  countries  form  a  striking  bond  of  connection  ex- 
tending from  Scotland  to  Italy, 

One  conapicuouB  result  of  continued  excavations  is  to  correct 
earlier  hasty  generalizations.  Doubts  or  insuperable  objections 
are  cast  on  several  of  the  proposed  criteria  of  relative  or  absolute 
antiquity.  Lartet's  fourfold  classification  of  stone  ages  by  the 
fauna,  has  been  found  iu  that  form  untenable.  So  has  MortUlet'a 
fivefold  division  by  flint  implements  been  reduced  by  himself  to 
a  threefold  one,  and  that  open  to  objections.  &arrigou*s  three- 
fold division  (1,  cave-bear  and  mammoth  ;  2,  reindeer  and  aurochs ; 
3,  polished  stone,  epochs),  though  widely  accepted,  is  still  found 
**  somewhat  arbitrary,"  saya  M.  Joly.  Dawkins's  separation  be- 
tween River-Drift  and  Cavemen  is  resisted  by  Evans.  Many  definite 
estimates  from  erosions  and  deposits  hare  been  greatly  shaken. 
Even  the  division  into  palsBolithic  and  neolithic,  as  denoting 
earlier  or  later,  has  been  subjected  to  serious  questionings,  on 
account  of  such  conjunctions  as  occur  at  Solutrfi  and  Duruthy,  and 
even  the  finding,  as  at  Beaumes  Chaudes,  of  the  bones  of  palasolithio 
men  pierced  with  neolithic  arrows.*  Wider  examinations  raise 
doubts  and  denials  as  to  the  supposed  extreme  antiquity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  associated  with  these  remains*     Thus  it  has 

*  There  has  been  much  reasoning  in  a  drcle  on  this  matter^  in  the  steady 
assumption  that  pottery^  iDterments,  well<mado  Oint  implements^  and  capa- 
cious akulU  annul  any  otherwise  clear  marks  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  de^ 
posit,  and  remove  it  from  the  palneoUthio  age. 
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been  for  some  time  conceded  bj  Lubbock  and  others  that  the 
**  extinct  *' care  hyena  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  liWng 
fipcitted  hyena  of  Africa.  The  ca?e  bear  is  declared  by  Vogt,  Brandt, 
Dawldns^  and  Gcrvais  to  be  not  specifically  different  from  the  brown 
bear  of  Europe  ;  and  the  cave  lion  is  pronounced  by  Sanford  and 
Dawkinaio  be  only  a  larger  variety  of  the  Hying  speciea.  Lat«  dis- 
coteries  go  to  show  that  in  America  the  mastodon  was  alive  much 
mom  recently  than  was  formerly  supposed^  and  the  mammoth  is 
tbOQgfat  by  Bome  io  be  still  living  in  the  Himalayas.  The  glacial 
•ge^  which  has  been  connected  with  man's  appearance  so  as  to  carry 
it  back  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years^  is  maintained  by  late  intel- 
ligent inTeetigators  to  have  been  in  America  an  epoch  of  no  enor- 
mous antiquity — according  to  the  Winchells,  Prof.  0.  H,  Hitch- 
oockf  and  Dr*  Andrews,  from  6,000  to  12,000  years. 

If  we  turn  from  the  extni-histonc  to  the  early  historic  races,  we 
find  aurselrea  greatly  indebt-ed  to  erplorations  beneath  the  soil  for 
the  iolid  facts  of  history.  When  the  French  artillery  officer,  Bou- 
cliftrd,  in  August,  1799,  while  digging  for  a  redoubt  at  Rosetta^ 
atmck  a  large  stone  of  black  basalt  inscribed  with  Greek,  hiero- 
glyphic, and  demotic  characters,  he  had  found  the  key  that  was  to  un- 
lock the  history  of  Egypt  and  has  given  the  impulse  to  a  remarkable 
motement  of  oriental  research.  It  took  fifteen  years  to  make  any  con- 
•tdemble  progress  with  the  hieroglvTihics,  Bat  the  final  result  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  public,  private,  social,  and  religious  life  of  Egypt, 
tinmaftads  of  years  ago,  more  complete  and  vivid  than  that  of 
iWMi  interrening  periods.  This  knowledge  has  come  largely, 
iliinigh  by  no  means  solely,  through  subterinmean  investigations. 
Til©  papyri  have  all  been  taken  from  the  tombs.  There  also  have 
teen  found  the  delineations  of  daily  life  in  every  form.  The  Apis 
iDAt3M>Ieiun,  with  it.s  store  of  statuettes  and  votive  tablets,  the  fine 
temple  of  Edfon^  the  temple  of  Abydos  with  its  famous  tablet, 
were  all  reached  by  excavation.  Thus  too  was  the  full  etractiire 
of  the  Sphinx  ascertained.  The  portrait  statue  of  Cephrenes  came 
from  the  bottom  of  a  temple  well*  the  tablet  of  Sakk&ra  and  the 
•'  Sbeikh  el  Beled  "  from  the  grave-mounds  of  SakkHra,  the  most 
Ancient  and  life-like  statues  of  Nefert  and  Rah-hotep,  and  of  Sepa 
wad  KeMy  oldest  of  all,  from  those  of  Meydoum,  the  fine  jewelry 
of  Aah-hotep  from  the  mummy  of  that  queen.  Such  is  the  hia- 
toTT  of  a  laigte  part  of  the  insbnictive  Egyptian  relica  now  found 
in  Boalftk  and   the  mufieumB  of  Europe.     The  spade  has  juat 
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settled  it  that  Tel  el  Maskhntali  was  not  Rameses,  but  Pithom,  nxxi 
has  dealt  the  last  blow  to  Brugsch's  theory  of  a  northern  exodus*^ 
Not  unreasonably  are  p-eat  expectations  turned  to  the  excavation*^ 
at  San,  for  further  light  oo  the  mystery  of  the  Hyksos  kings,  an(]fl 
possibly  some  traces  of  Israel ;  and  Mariette  Bey  has  left  on  rec-^ 
ord  the  belief  that  farther  knowledge  of   the  first  six  dynasties 
must  be  sought  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakk^ra.    Egyptian^ 
remaiuB  older  than  the  Great  Pyramid,  still  extant  in  the  Sinaitio™ 
peninsula,  show  it  to  be  no  absurd  rapposition  that  the  spade 
might  yet  reveal  some  imperishable  relics  of  Israel  around  Sinai 
and  Gad  is,  although  nearly  three  thousand  years  of  Amalekibee, 
Nabatheana,  monks,  and  Arabs  would  have  left  no  vestige  above 
gi-oimd.     Inxportant  questions  received  some  light  from  the  exca- 
vations of  Wilson  and  Warren  at  Jerusalem,  and  still  more  im- 
portant historical  and  topographical  information  would  probably 
come  from  further  excavations,  were  they  practicable.     We  wait 
impatiently  for  free  admittance  to  the  caves  beneath  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  David  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Haram  at  Hebron,     The 
Bite  of  Capernaum  will  be  determined  only  by  the  spade. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  refer  to  the  knowledge  of  Roman 
life,  history,  and  art  thus  gained  ;  for  we  think  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  the  Roman  forams,  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  baths  of  j 
Caracalla  and  Titus,  the  Roman  catacombs,  the  old  church  of  Sai] 
Cleniente,  and  the  like.  From  the  baths  of  Caracalla  alone  came 
an  immense  number  of  works  of  art,  i Deluding  the  Fames©  Her- 
cules, Bull,  and  Flora,  while  the  Laocoon  came  from  the  Vigna 
de  Fredis,  and  so  on.  Raphael  resorted  to  the  wall-paintings  in 
the  baths  of  Titus  for  suggestions  in  his  work  upon  the  Loggie ; 
and  to  these  and  similar  excavations  at  Pompeii,  the  Palatine  Hill, 
the  baths  of  Livia,  and  elsewhere,  are  we  indebted  for  all  ourj 
definite  knowledge  of  classic  painting,  W^hat  we  know  of  th^ 
Etniscans  comes  mostly  from  their  tombs.  The  indebtedness  of 
Christian  archseology  to  the  Roman  catacombs  is  not  yet  fully 
written. 

But  it  is  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  that  we  find  the  most 
markable  instance  of  a  well-nigh  complete  history  recovered  by  ex- 
cavation.    From  beneath  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik,  Khorsabadi] 
Warka,  Mugheir,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  not  only  reconstructed  in 
good  degree  the  monarchies  and  their  wars,  but  have  ascertained  J 
their  religion,  art,  science,  employments,  social,  commercial,  and] 
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civil  life,  and  the  lines  and  extent  of  their  traffic.    We  recover, 

too,  u  slDguJarly  copious  and  varied  literature. 

When  we  follow  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Schliemann  at  Hia- 
earlik,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns,  and  the  still  later  reeearches  on  the 
nittite  empire,  we  seem  to  be  rapidly  nearing  the  power  of  connect- 
ing  the  threads  of  ancient  and  lost  history  into  u  continuoaa  web. 
Did  our  space  admit,  we  might  refer  to  the  great  number  of  buried 
coins  that  have  come  to  light  from  innumerable  places,  some  of 
them  to  determine  critical  or  dtsputed  points,  such  as  the  office  of 
proconsol  in  Paul's  time  at  Cyprus,  For  it  is  noteworthy  how 
these  researches  are  affecting  the  old  authorities.  Herodotus, 
Hanetho  Ctesiaa,  and  moat  early  writers  suffer  greatly  by  the 
contact ;  Berosus  less,  though  we  know  him  but  in  fragments. 
The  only  ancient  historical  authority  that  walks  in  safety  down 
the  centuries  by  the  side  of  all  these  unexpected  disclosures,  and 
is  constantly  becoming  vindicated  from  hostile  criticism,  is  the 
sacred  Scripturea.  While,  in  all  this  vast  range  of  research,  very 
few  authenticated  facts  even  seem  to  conflict  with  those  frank 
narratives,  many  a  new  discovery  is  coming  to  their  confirmation. 
The  old  Table  of  the  Nations  (Genesis  x.)  acquires  fresh  interest 
and  value.  A  land  of  Cush  (Gen.  ii.  13),  long  remanded  to  Africa 
alone,  is  found  in  Western  Asia,  The  land  of  Shinar  reappears 
in  old  Sumir,  with  its  burnt  "bricks  for  stone  "and  its  **  pitch 
for  mortar/*  The  life  and  times  of  Abraham  fall  into  their  prop- 
er setting,  both  in  Assyria  and  in  Egypt.  The  marauding  mon- 
archs  of  the  East  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Arioch  (Eriaku)  dwells 
in  Ellasar  or  Larsa.  Belehazzar  also,  long  lost  and  even  denied  to 
history,  comes  forth  from  a  buiied  inscription,  and  Cyrus  declares 
the  capture  of  Babylon,  ^* without  fighting,"  to  have  been  made 
on  just  such  a  riotous  feast-day  as  the  Scripture  describes.  The 
whole  book  of  Daniel,  notwithstanding  one  or  two  remaining  diffi- 
culties, is  found  to  be  so  suffused  with  Babylonian  life,  customs, 
and  institutions,  as  to  make  it  entirely  impracticable,  says  Dr.  W* 
H.  Ward,  to  bring  down  the  date,  as  has  been  attempted,  three 
hundred  years.  And  whereas  the  book  of  Judith  is  thus  revealed 
a  eheer  invention,  the  book  of  Daniel,  on  its  historic  side,  stands 
firmer  than  ever.  In  Egypt,  where  Herodotus  is  found  wanting. 
Genesis  steadily  gains  new  confirmation.  Von  Bohlen,  who  assailed 
its  historic  accuracy  fifty  years  ago,  was  extinguished  in  the  en- 
counten     And  so  great  an  authority  as  ilr,  R.  S.  Poole  has  not 
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hesitated  to  assert^  that  the  effort  to  reduce  the  date  of  these  narra- 
tiyes  many  hundred  years  is  wholly  incompatible  with  their  minute 
conformity  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  age  of  the  Bameflsides, 
and  that  the  late  Egyptian  discoTcries  '^emphatically  call  for  a  re- 
consideration "  of  that  position.  The  excayation  in  the  earth  wiU 
undermine  the  castle  in  the  air.  And  so  great  have  been  the  results 
attained,  and  so  yast  is  the  range  for  further  research,  as  almost  to 
inspire  the  hope  that  at  some  future  day  the  work  of  excayation, 
supplemented  by  monumental  records,  comparatiye  philology,  anat- 
omy, and  tradition,  may  lift  the  Veil  of  mystery  that  oyerhangg 
so  much  of  the  past,  and  giye  a  somewhat  coherent  history  of  the 
dispersions  of  the  human  race. 

S.  0.  Bastlbit. 


EUROPEAN  INFLUENCES  IN  ASU. 


PoR  more  than  a  thonBand  years  Asia  has  heen  subjected  to  the 
^influences  of  Europe.  They  began  with  the  oyerland  commerce 
[that  was  largely  controlled  by  the  Italian  republics,  and  were  con- 
tinned  and  expanded  by  the  Portuguese,  who  had  almost  a  monop- 
oly of  Oriental  traffic  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Then  came  the 
Dutch  and  English  with  their  powerful  East  India  companies, 
which  obtained  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  ruled  the  Orient 
with  a  hand  of  iron  down  to  a  very  recent  date.  French  and  Dan- 
ish East  India  companies  were  of  brief  existence^  but  the  Dutch 
company  floariehed  and  became  wealthy  through  its  monopoly  o£ 
trade,  the  oppression  of  the  natives,  and  the  exclusion  of  other 
Europeans  than  its  own  agents  and  people.  Wars  in  Europe  com- 
pelled it^  dissolution  in  1795.  Its  successor,  the  Handel  Maui- 
schapij,  or  Trading  Association,  organized  in  1824,  had  no  such 
exclusive  powers  as  the  old  company,  though  enough  remains  to 
make  its  business  profitable.  Probably  no  single  association  of 
men  has  ever  exerted  as  much  influeoce  upon  the  commerce  and 
civilization  of  the  world  as  the  English  East  India  Company,  which 
began  in  a.D-  1600  and  practically  continued  without  interruption 
down  to  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857.  An  association  of  merchants 
sent  to  the  East  in  1601  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  the  largest  of  600  tona 
burden  ;  in  twenty  years  it  had  obtained  land  and  established  trading 
stations  at  half  a  dozen  points  in  India,  and  also  in  Java,  Sumatra^ 
Siam,  and  several  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago*  Its  fleets  in- 
creased, and  so  did  the  tonnage  of  the  company's  ships,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  course  of  time  it  required  an  army  to  pro- 
tect its  interests.  In  1661  it  was  authorized  to  make  peace  or  war 
with  any  power  not  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  lost  no  time  in 
making  use  of  its  authority.  We  are  probably  indebted  to  **  John 
CJompany,^'  as  this  powerful  corporation  was  known  in  the  East, 
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for  the  liistoric  preamble  and  resolntiona,  sometimes  attribiited  1 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers :  **  Whereas,  it  haa  been  decreed  that  the  saints 
shall  inherit  the  earth ;  therefore  Resolved,  that  we  are  the  saints.**  I 
Said  the  Duke  of  Alva,  on  his  death-bed,  "I  leave  no  enemies' 
behind  me;  Fve  shot  them  all/'  John  Company  had  a  peaceful  mo- 
nopoly of  commerce  in  the  East,  as  it  allowed  no  interlopers  to  estab- 
lish competition,  and  silenced  as  far  as  possible  all  accounts  of  op- 
pression  of  the  natives  in  the  interest  of  its  coffers  or  of  the  private 
purses  of  its  officials.  Native  potentates  were  instructed  by  the 
logic  of  the  sword,  rather  than  by  documentary  argument,  and  the 
English  musket  had  a  weighty  influence  in  teaching  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce  with  the  white  stranger  from  the  land  beyond 
the  seas.  Rivals  from  other  nations  were  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  the 
Portuguese  were  reduced  to  the  single  possession  of  Goa,  with  a 
population  of  not  more  than  half  a  million  ;  the  Dutch  were  ex- 
pelled from  Ceylon,  where  they  had  a  valuable  commerce ;  aud  Lea 
Indes  Orientales  Fran^ais€3,  which  once  covered  a  large  part  of 
the  great  Indian  peninsula,  now  include  Pondicherry,  Mahe,  and 
Ohandernagore,  with  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit* 
ants.  Just  before  its  extinction  the  English  East  India  Company 
ruled  a  territory  containing  two  hundred  million  people.  It  had  a 
standing  army  of  240,000  soldiers,  its  commerce  had  extended  to 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and  its  board  of  directors  formed 
a  court  from  whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal.  Its  charter 
came  up  for  renewal  once  in  twenty  years,  and  from  Elizabeth  to 
Victoria  the  British  sovereigns  had  signed  it  with  little  or  no  hesita- 
tion. There  was  every  prospect  that  the  charter  would  again  be 
granted  in  1858  ;  but  the  mutiny  of  '57  attracted  the  attention  of 
Oovemment  and  people  to  the  misrule  of  India,  and  with  one  stroke 
of  the  royal  pen  the  Company  was  blotted  out,  and  its  vast  interests 
and  responsihiiities  were  transferred  to  the  Crown, 

To  point  a  moral  rather  than  to  adorn  a  tale,  have  I  sketched* 
the  history  of  John  Company  through  a  period  covering  more  than 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  To  the  Company  we  owe  much  for  the 
spread  of  occidental  ideas  in  India  from  1600  to  1857,  but  wo  owe 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  Government  that  succeeded  it  for  the 
progress  of  the  work  since  that  time.  The  Company  was  organ- 
ized and  managed  for  the  solo  purpose  of  making  money,  and  if 
India  derived  benefit  from  its  operations,  the  event  was  not  due  to 
any  philanthropic  ideas  of  the  board  of  directors^    Since  the  mw* 
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I  tiny  thin^  have  changed  greatly  for  the  better*     India  is  still 
fliald  and  managed  maialy  for  commercial  pxirpogesj  and  to  afford 
for  surplus  men  of  the  upper  class,  and  the  British  gush 
[about  '*  our  noble  mission  in  the  East "  must  be  taken  vith  a  good 
tmaay  pinches  of  salt,  or  rejected  altogether ;  but  commerce  has 
jjSbwtk  thrown  open  to  everybody,  and  no  company  or  individual  has 
[ttny  longer  a  monopoly ;  many  restrictions  upon  the  natives  have 
I  been  removed  or  greatly  modified,  and  the  condition  of  the  subject 
is  vastly  improved*     In  1857  there  were  but  two  hundred 
tjailefl  of  nulway  in  operation  in  all  that  enormous  peninsula — one 
line  of  a  hondred  and  twenty  miles  northward  from  Calcutta,  and 
another  of  eighty  miles  from  Bombay.     Now  there  are  eight  thou- 
^  mnd  milea  of  railway  in  India,  and  the  iron  horse  has  an  unbroken 
tzack  from  Cape  Oomorin,  where  he  gniffs  the  spicy  breezes  of  Cey- 
lon, to  Daijeeling  or  P^awur,  where  he  drinks  from  the  melted 
BDOW8  of  the  Himalaya&     He  can  traverse  the  country  from  Bom* 
^  bay  to  Calcutta  by  way  of  Allahabad  and  Benares,  and  before  long 
be  win  have  a  shorter  route  through  the  Nagpore  Hills.    Steamers 
ply  along  the  coast  aod  upon  the  rivers,  the  telegraph  line  is  every- 
where, native  newspapers  are  in  all  the  towns,  and  the  mails  are 
transported  with  the  certainty,  security,  and  celerity  that  are  made 
the  conditions  of  contracts  for  postal  transportation. 

Steam   is  the  most  efficient  missionary  that  India  has  ever 
known ;  not  all  the  teachings  of  St-  Francis  Xavier  and  his  fol- 
loweia,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Bishop  Heber,  who  lies  entombed  at 
I  Mi<tTan»  can  equal  the  work  of  the  fleshle^s  steed  of  George  Ste- 
phenson.    The  locomotive  has  shaken  the  faith  of  the  Hindoo 
more  than  centuries  of  Christian  teaching,  and  brought  confusion 
mnd  perplexity  to  the  heart  of  the  native  priest.     Pilgrimages  have 
hoen  enjoined  upon  the  faithful  from  time  immemorial.    A  century 
ago  a  pilgrimage  was  a  serious  matter,  and  the  devotee  that  jour- 
neyed on  foot  to  the  holy  places  of  Benares,  Allahabad,  or  j£^;a- 
niih  was  absent  from  his  home  for  months,  and  perhaps  for  years. 
[Tbe  wealthy  worshiper,  traveling  with  all  the  luxury  of  the  East, 
I  compelled  to  move  leisurely,  and  could  not  make  his  pilgrim- 
l^ge  wtthont  a  liberal  expenditure  of  time.    At  present  the  rs^way 
[•borteoa  the  road  of  the  pilgrim  to  a  wonderful  degree ;  and  four 
t  of  carriiiges  are  run  by  the  Indian  companies,  so  that  poor 
^and  rich  are  proi-ided  for.     The  priests  have  sought  to  compel 
[their  loUowers  to  make  their  pilgrim^iges  ou  foot,  as  before  ;  but. 
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unJmppily  for  them,  the  sacred  books  do  Dot  specify  the  mode 
Teaching  a  holy  phice^  so  long  as  it  is  reached  at  alL  Little  or  no 
attentioD  is  giyen  to  the  oommaiids  of  the  religiotis  teachers,  and 
the  fourth-class  trains  are  crowded  to  their  ntmoet  capacity  during 
the  season  of  pilgrimage.  The  nabob  on  a  similar  miasion  chartera 
an  entire  carriage  for  himself  and  family,  and  is  whirled  to  the 
place  of  worship  by  an  express  train.  The  magic  of  the  white  man 
ia  more  potent  than  the  ordinances  of  the  priests,  who  are  seeking 
for  new  light  by  which  to  control  their  nnmly  subjects,  but  thus 
far  have  found  none.  The  motion  of  the  railway  wagon  is  shaking 
the  religions  of  India  till  they  threaten  to  crumble  in  fragmenta. 

Caste,  too,  is  being  destroyed  by  the  iron  horse  and  the  road  on 
which  he  runs.  Under  the  rules  of  caste,  the  population  is  dirided 
into  four  great  bodies,  with  nnmeroQB  subdiTidons.  A  man  of  a 
high  caste  cannot  touch  one  of  a  lower  without  being  polluted ; 
under  the  native  laws  in  some  parts  of  India,  a  Brahmin  had  the 
right  to  slay  a  Sudra  that  touched  him  ever  so  lightly  by  the  merest 
accident,  or  even  allowed  his  shadow  to  fall  upon  him.  A  man 
may  not  drink  from  a  cup,  or  eat  of  rice  cooked  in  a  kettle,  that 
has  been  used  by  a  member  of  a  lower  caste;  and  if  a  Sudra  m  tbe 
disguise  of  a  Brahmin  should  mingle  with  a  dozen  Brahmins,  the 
innocent  twelve  would  be  polluted  to  a  degree  that  would  requijre 
long  and  costly  penances  to  restore  them  to  a  condition  of  purity. 
I  waa  once  on  a  steamer  going  up  the  eastern  coast  of  India,  where 
three  or  four  Brahmins  were  neiirly  starved  to  death  by  the  acci- 
dental breaking  of  their  cooking-pot ;  every  other  pot  on  board  bad 
been  touched  by  the  detested  European,  or  the  equally  detested 
Moslem  servants,  and  was  therefore  polluted,  and  of  course  the 
pearly  rice  cooked  in  the  ship's  galley  was  the  very  embodiment  of 
wickedness.  They  were  four  days  without  food,  and  were  more 
dead  than  alive  when  the  steamer  reached  Calcutta.  The  railways 
do  not  make  provision  for  the  separation  of  castes,  other  than  al* 
lowing  those  who  can  afford  it  to  buy  the  exclusive  right  to  com- 
partments or  carriages.  In  the  tliird  and  fourth  class  carriages  all 
castes  are  bandied  in  together — Sudras,  Brahmins,  Vaisyas,  Ptiri- 
ahs,  et  id  omm genus.  A  railway  pilgrimage  is  like  poverty  in  that  it 
makes  strange  bed  -fellows.  The  pilgrims  sit  on  long  benches  running 
athwart  the  carriages,  and  the  Brahmins  congratulate  themselves] 
that  by  sitting  carefully  away  from  their  inferiors  they  can  avoid.] 
pollution.     But  the  rolliog  of  the  carriages  around  the  curvee,  the 
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}msiie  at  tlie  stations^  the  hurry  of  entering  or  leariiig  the  vehicle^ 
fagellierwith  other  things  iDcident  to  the  journey,  spoil  the  charm, 
lad  the  pilgrims  are  mixed  up  worse  than  wore  the  infant  charges 
of  little  Battercnp.  The  polluted  Bruhmin  decideB  to  keep  the 
aiatter  to  himeelf ,  to  aroid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  restoration 
io  polity  ;  &oon  he  finds  he  has  sulFered  no  bodily  or  ^iritual  harm, 

in  course  of  time  his  reason  tells  him  that  the  whole  caste  busi- 

u  an  absurdity.     His  dread  of  pollution  is  at  an  end  or  is 

ly  shaken,  and  while  he  has  been  learning  respect  for  those 

him,  the  lower  castes  have  been  losing  reverence  and  fear 

of  Ibose  that  rank  higher. 

The  r&ilway  in  India  performs  the  same  office  as  in  other  parts 
the  world,  in  facilitating  commerce  and  distributing  the  products 
9t  the  soil  or  the  sea.  The  coast  communicates  rapidly  with  the 
interior,  and  the  interior  with  the  coast ;  the  fruits  of  the  hill 
TCgiaoa  are  exchanged  for  those  of  the  plains  and  the  maritime 
aoimtry — the  orange  for  the  mango,  and  the  cocoanut  for  the  du- 
rian  ;  and  in  this  way  the  people  are  taught  that  the  world  is  not 
boonded  by  their  horizon,  and  the  blessings  of  all  parts  of  the 
eoiBtry  are  more  evenly  distributed  than  ever  before.  European 
modes  of  work  and  European  ways  of  transacting  business  are  be- 
ing iteadily  diffused,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  west- 
ern civilisation  in  the  land  of  the  Shastas  and  the  Yedas  has  been 
gTfftter  during  twenty-five  years  since  the  extinction  of  John  Com- 
pany than  in  any  entire  century  preceding  it. 

liCt  us  turn  now  to  Java  and  the  Malay  archipelago.    With 

r the  exception  of  four  years,  from  1811  to  1816,  Java  has  been  a 
Dutch  poeseesion  in  one  form  or  another  for  about  the  same  time 
Hint  Ibe  English  have  been  established  in  India.  Down  to  1830 
thn  ocmntry  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  the  adoption 
of  Bnropean  civilization,  but  ainco  then  there  has  been  a  wonder* 
fnl  adTance  in  that  direction*  To  the  genius  of  General  Van  Den 
Bcioh,  regarded  in  his  day  as  a  visionary  dreamer  whose  schemes 
were  utterly  impracticable,  Java  is  indebted  for  the  culture  system 
Ifanl  hMM  dotted  the  island  with  prosperous  villages  tenanted  by  an 
indnitrions  people,  covered  the  whole  region  with  well-tilled  farms, 
ud  established  a  system  of  roads  that  render  every  locality  acces- 
sible. Bailways  extend  inland  from  the  three  principal  ports,  and 
before  long  they  will  be  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other.     Thirty  thousand  Europeans  hold  twenty  millions  of  natives 
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In  sabjection  ;  the  administration  of  the  go7emmeDt  is  costly*  and 
iQonej  is  expended  freely  for  public  works ;  but  after  paying  aU 
expenses  the  Dntch  East  Indies  deliver  annually  five  million  dol- 
lars into  the  home  treasury.  Java  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peo- 
pled countries  in  the  world,  averaging  337  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  The  popuhition  has  trebled  since  1826,  and  the  recent  earth- 
quake  may  have  been  a  providential  dispensation  to  reduce  ibefl 
rapid  growth  of  the  census-tables.  Travel  through  the  length  and^ 
breadth  of  Java,  and  yon  will  rarely  see  a  beggar ;  good  order  pre- 
Tails  everywhere,  and  there  are  no  idlers,  for  the  simple  reiison  that 
the  Government  compels  every  man  to  be  industrious,  and  guaran* 
teee  him  the  reward  of  his  labor.  Doubtless  the  natiye  princes 
may  wish  to  return  to  the  old  system,  but  there  are  few  of  the 
lower  classes  who  would  favor  it.  The  same  conditions  prerail  in 
a  general  way  through  the  whole  of  tlie  Malay  archipelago ;  the 
Dutch  rule  is  by  no  means  mUd,  but  it  is  less  rigorous  than  was 
that  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  is  far  preferable  to 
the  constant  warfare  with  which  the  native  princes  managed  to 
kill  time  and  their  neighbors. 

The  most  important  part  of  Burmah  is  under  British  rale. 
Steamers  navigate  the  Irrawaddy  to  its  head-waters,  while  the  rail- 
way extends  to  the  frontier  of  the  native  kingdom,  and  will  soon 
be  at  the  gates  of  Mandalay,  the  capital.     Siam  preserves  its  inde- 
pendence unimpaired,  but  its  capital  city  shows  many  evidences  of 
the  influence  of  the  Occident.     Its  enlightened  young  king  haa 
adopted  many  of  the  customs  of  the  West,  and  is  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  our  civilization.     His  army  is  oflScered  by  foreigners,  is 
equipped  with  foreign  weapons,  and  is  drilled  after  the  manner  of 
Europe  ;  he  has  established  a  postal  system  through  the  aid  of  the 
American  Minister,  and  his  kingdom  has  been  admitted  to  the  m 
Postal  Union ;  the  telegraph  connects  Bangkok  with  the  other  fl 
capitals  of  the  globe,  and  the  Siamese  flag  floats  above  a  fleet  of 
steamers  plying  on  the  Menam  and  forming  a  regular  line  to  Singa- 
pore.    The  Malay  peninsula  is  largely  under  British  control,  and  j 
tbe  port  of  Singapore  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  ■ 
centers  of  the  Orient.     Farther  to  the  east  are  Cochin-Ohina  and  ^ 
Cambodia,  under  French  domination ;  and  quite  recently  the  tri- 
color has  been  extending  its  influence  into  the  territory  claimed  by] 
China,  the  greatest,  oldest,  and  most  populous  empire  of  the  world,  [ 
The  French  are  spreading  the  ideas  of  the  West  with  the  aid  otl 
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tie  ebaasepot  and  the  mitraiUenee,  in  the  same  way  that  the  En- 
jlith  have  carried  the  blessings  of  commerce  to  the  people  of  India 
'  titti  the  musket  aud  sabre. 

In  the  interest  of  commerce,  England  made  war  upon  China  and 
compelled  her  to  buy  the  opium  that  was  the  chief  export  of  In- 
dift ;  End  the  entering  wedge  made  by  the  opium  war  baa  been  slow- 
ly bat  surely  driven  till  the  wall  of  aeclasion  is  everywhere  broken 
dowiu  Foreigners  may  now  trayol  unrestricted  from  end  to  end 
of  China,  though  they  run  occasional  risks  from  a  lawless  mob,  and 
I  ign  merchant  enjoys  commercial  privileges  that  are  denied 

1^  i._  iiiitive*  The  Chinese  were  quick  to  perceive  the  advantages 
of  Western  civilization  in  some  of  its  features,  and  have  adopted 
tiieiiit  somewhat  to  the  discom^ture  of  the  intruders.  There  are 
1med1eb»  shipping  houses^  and  insurance  companies  on  the  western 
•jstem,  wholly  capitalized  and  managed  by  Chinese,  and  ther©  are 
Chinese  steamboat  and  steamship  companies  plying  on  the  great 
rivers  and  along  the  coast.  In  the  open  ports  the  Chinese  are 
sieadily  encroaching  upon  the  business  formerly  monopolized  by 
foreigners ;  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Saigon,  Chinese  mer- 
chants are  supplanting  the  stranger  and  driving  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy. A  navy  and  an  army  have  been  created  upon  the  Euro- 
pean model ;  Chinese  dockyards  are  building  ships  of  war  like  those 
ofihe  great  maritime  powers;  and  Chinese  arsenals  at  Tientsin, 
SliSDgliai,  Foochow,  and  Canton  are  making  Remington  rifles, 
SyTQO  daily,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  Gutling  and  Korden- 
Iddl  gana.  Two  hundred  thousand  Chinese  soldiers  are  armed 
aoid  drilled  in  the  European  fashion,  and  the  number  can  be  in- 
creased as  fast  as  it  can  be  provided  with  wea|>ons.  Less  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  an  American  adventurer  named  Ward 
<yrganizied  an  army  of  a  thousand  men  for  the  capture  of  Soo- 
Chow ;  it  soon  grew  to  three  thousand,  and  under  his  sncces- 
Mf9 — Bturgevine  first,  and  then  Gordon — its  strength  and  fame  in- 
fiTiftiifKl  So  triumphant  was  its  course  that  it  became  known  as 
the  '*  Erer* Victorious  ;"  and  from  that  germ  has  come  the  Chinese 
arm  J  of  to-day.  What  may  another  twenty-five  years  deyeloj*  ? 
^'  nif>  there  are  who  foresee  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner  from 
na  through  the  arta  and  arms  we  have  given  to  the  Orient 
iothing  is  so  abundant  in  China  as  men,  and  a  population  of  four 
hundred  millions  could  muster  an  army  of  two,  or  four,  or  ten 
dinioiis  without  a  serious  drain  upon  its  resources.   May  there  not 
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bo,  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  another  Genghis  Khan^  or 
another  Tamerlane,  who  will  roll  the  Orient  upon  the  Occident  over 
the  route  that  was  followed  centuries  ago  by  the  great  conquerors? 

Corca,  the  Hermit  Nation,  has  recently  opened  her  doors  to  the 
West  and  its  influences,  having  first  opened  them  to  her  neighbors, 
Japan  and  China.  The  whole  of  Siberia,  from  the  Ural  Mountoina 
to  the  littoral  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  under  West-em 
rule,  and  the  events  that  have  followed  the  European  tours  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia  give  promise  of  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  deapotio 
powers  of  that  monarch.  Telegraph  lines  are  stretched  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  dominions,  the  railway  is  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  European  populations  of  Teheran,  Tabreez,  Astera- 
bad,  and  other  cities  grows  numerically  and  influentiaUy  greater 
year  by  year,  Russian  soldiers  are  carrying  their  flag  southward  over 
the  great  plains  and  through  the  mountain  chains  of  Central  Asia, 
simultaneously  with  the  northward  advance  of  the  English  from 
India,  The  skirmishers  of  the  armies  of  two  powerful  nations  are 
confronting  each  other  in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  and  at 
any  moment  may  come  the  news  of  battle  beneath  the  walls  of 
Herat. 

Last  hot  by  no  means  least  of  the  countries  of  Asia  that  have 
received  the  teachings  and  influences  of  the  West,  comes  Japan. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  hardly  yet  in  middle  life,  Japan  re- 
mained closed  to  the  world,  save  at  the  little  island  of  Be^hima  ia 
the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  where  for  two  centuries  the  Dutch  had 
maintained  a  trading-post.  In  1854  American  audacity,  under  the 
pretext  of  an  errand  of  charity,  forced  an  entrance,  and  the  story 
of  Japan  since  that  time  reads  like  a  romance.  The  whole  system 
of  government  has  been  changed.  The  Emperor,  once  secluded 
from  the  gaze  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  most  favored  mortals, 
now  appears  in  public  and  can  be  seen  by  his  most  humble  subject; 
the  daimios  or  feudal  princes  have  been  shorn  of  their  power  ;  the 
samurai  or  military  class  no  longer  subsist  upon  the  labor  of  the 
rest  of  the  population,  but  must  earn  their  living  ;  equality  for  all 
has  been  established  by  imperial  decree  ;  and  Japanese  etiquette 
no  longer  requires  a  man  to  disembowel  himself  because  another 
has  affronted  him*  More  than  in  China,  and  more  than  in  India* 
European  customs  have  been  adopted  in  Japan  ;  the  railway  and 
the  telegraph,  the  postal  and  banking  systems,  insurance,  coinage, 
and  many  other  institutions  have  been  taken  from  Europe  and 
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America,  inclnding  an  inflated  currency  of  paper,  impaired  nation- 
al credit,  and  impending  repudiation.      Let  u«  hope,  for  the  repu- 
tation of  our  part  of  the  world,  that  the  latter  will  be  long  deferred. 
Japan  has  CTen  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  dress  of  Europe  ;  the 
,  tasteful  clothing  of  Nippon  has  been  laid  aside  for  the  dress  coat 
land  ita  appurtenances^  and  the  nation  has  lost  greatly  in  pictur- 
■'WqiieQaaL    A  Japanese  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  our  western 
rgarb  aa  we  should  be  in  his.     The  Oriental  rarely  appears  to  ud- 
C^ranlage  in  the  garments  of  the  Occident,  and  it  was  a  most  unfor- 
tanate    day    for  Japan    when    the    imperial    decree  was  issued 
prescribing  European  dress  for  occasions  of  ceremony.     The  prog- 
ren  of  Japan  toward  the  civilization  of  the  West  has  been,  in  the 
»0pLD.ion  of  some  of  its  friends,  more  rapid  than  was  judicious,  and 
there  have  been  fears  of  a  reaction.  Such  an  event  is  not  by  any  means 
impowble,  but  the  old-time  seclusion  can  ncTor  be  restored,   and 
b  Japan  is  destined  to  remain  among  the  accessible  nations  of  the 
I  world*     With  an  array  on  the  European  model,  with  a  navy  of  her 
[own  construction,  with  fleets  of  her  own  steamers  plying  along  the 
I  Coast  and  to  foreign  ports,  with  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  and 
With  schools  where  the  learning  of  the  whole  world  is  taught  to  in- 
telligent youths  and  to  men  of  middle  age,  Japan  has  undergone  a 
change  little  short  of  miraculous  since  the  day  when  Commodore 
Perry  anchored  his  fleet  in  the  shadow  of  Fusiyama,  and  trained 
hit  gnns  upon  the  osier  walla  of  the  forts  of  Shinagawa, 

Thomas  W.  Kkox* 
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Mb.  Editoe  :  There  is  a  wide-spread  and  deep  and  dangerous  discontent, 
not  abix>ad,  but  at  home,  against  what  is  regarded  as  eor|X)ration  despotisoi. 
It  lighted  tht^  inecndiary  §rt>s  of  Pittsburgh,  and  it  breathes  threatenings  and 
slaughters  by  the  li|^  of  applauded  anarehists.  The  disooutent  is  increasing. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  Neitlier  sneering  denials  of  the  justice  of  this  disoon- 
tent,  nor  threatening  denunciatinns  of  it,  will  ayail  he.  Mt.  Field  auggeflti 
the  oasociation  of  capital  and  labor.  But  the  best  and  most  equitable  co- 
partnership of  labor  and  capital  is  the  state  Itself,  and  the  resumption  and 
afiRumption  by  the  stat«  of  C4?rtain  great  powers  now  exerted  and  perverted  by 
corporations,  would  be  colossal  stride  in  the  right  path  of  progress.  The  statet 
for  example,  should  own  and  operate  all  the  raiLroailiS  within  its  limits,  and  all 
the  telegraphR,  and  it  siiould  monopolize  the  inmirane^^  business.  This  is  not 
a  "communistic**  proposition.  The  goTernmentK  of  continental  Europe  own 
and  operate  the  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  the  result  is  pre-eminently  aatia* 
factory.  The  work  is  done  spewlily,  cijeaply.  and  well  ;  and  ihe  state  absorbs 
all  the  profitv'j  now  grasped  in  our  country  by  railroad  kings  and  electric  eels, 
Surely,  for  life  and  flre  insurance,  no  security  would  be  bo  ample  as  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  stute.  The  cant  that  was  first  coined  in  the  crafty  brain  of  the 
Shy  locks,  that  *'  the  state  should  never  interfere  with  private  inter^ta,"  whatr 
ever  element  of  tnith  it  may  have  in  Europe  (where  the  state  is  not  the  people, 
but  the  privileged  order)  or  in  the  primitive  era  of  our  own  history,  is  both 
inapplicable  and  illogical  now,  especially  when  by  "private  interests"  is  meant 
the  chartered  privileges  that  involve  the  power  of  eminent  domain  with  the 
added  usurpation  of  taxation  without  representation,  Charles  I.  lost  hia 
head,  and  George  III.  a  continent,  for  attempting  to  levy  taxes  without  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  ;  and  yet  the  sum  that  they  asked  for  would  be  a  mere  b^gi- 
gar's  copper-coin -pittance  compared  with  Gk>uid'a  and  the  Vanderbilts'  levies, 
wrested  from  the  people  under  the  names  of  *'  watered  stock*'  and  '* rates  a» 
high  OS  the  freight  will  bear."  Yet  their  partisans  talk  of  the  dishonesty  of 
politicians  1  When  did  Tweed  ever  daro  to  sweep  millions  into  Ids  coffers  by  a 
single  vote,  as  the  railroad  kings  have  done  again  and  again  ?  Our  saxon 
blood  is  shown  more  by  the  way  in  which  we  submit  to  a  king  on  wheels 
and  rebelled  against  a  king  on  a  throne,  than  by  any  other  of  oar  national 
traits.  No  loyal  Englishman  every  seriously  oomphuns  of  being  robbed  ;  be 
only  insists  on  his  British  birthright  of  being  robbed  according  to  law.    As 
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loDg  as  corporations  shout  **  Thus  saith  the  bond/'  we  do  not  aeem  to  see  that 
"we.  as  a  state,  have  delegated  a  power  tliat  the  legislature  as  a  body  cannot 
itself  wield,  namely,  the  power  of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the 
people.  T.  B.  Stephens. 


Mr.  Editor  :  In  the  discussion  of  the  question  raised  by  Dr.  Sbedd,  both 
lie  and  his  friends  seera  to  have  wholly  overlooked  the  personal  character, 
Asking,  not  what  an  indiyidual  is,  bat  what  he  may  have  done.  Nothing  in 
%he  universe  stands  still  ^  and  the  human  being  obeys  the  general  impuls6i 
TThe  moral  character  is  undergoing  constant  change,  progressing  or  retrograd- 
ing, climbing  higher  or  sinking  lower.  And  the  moral  quality  of  the  same  act 
"▼ari<»  with  the  circumstance  and  motives  of  the  actor.  He  that  pilfers  for  the 
love  of  it  is  on  a  low  plane  morally,  while  a  saint  might  take  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  save  life.  The  man  that  takes  the  life  of  another  under  a  deep  sense  of 
injury,  though  bad  enough,  is  not  so  degraded  as  he  that  manlers  for  the 
^^ust  of  it.  Human  laws,  indeed^  c^Il  all  murder  by  the  same  name^  and  pre- 
ecribe  the  penalty.  But  this  is  from  our  inability  to  look  into  the  motive. 
Doubtless^  if  man  possessed  the  eye  of  infinitci  intelligence,  fwnaJtics  would  be 
^raduAted  somewhat  according  to  moral  culpability.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  thjit  the  All  Father,  who 

"knowa  each  chord,  ItA  TuicKLa  tone, 
Bleb  wlU,  Its  varfotis  bian/' 

Wftl  not  trouble  Himself  to  look  into  the  "  book  of  accounts,"  but  rather  will 
inquire  mto  the  qualities  of  the  being  that  has  come  up  to  judgment  ?  What  is 
this  thing  here  ?  Is  it  gold,  or  dross,  or  an  amalgamation  with  the  baser 
metals  ?  This  is  what  is  constantly  being  done  on  the  earth  through  the  oper- 
ation of  nature's  law,  which  is  God*s  law  ;  and  to  assert  a  less  beneficent  rule 
for  some  time  in  the  future,  however  many  ages  hence,  is  to  impeach  Infinity. 
Every  day,  every  moment  of  our  lives,  we  come  to  judgment,  and  are  sent  to 
tbe  left  or  are  awarded  the  right,  according  not  to  the  outward  acts  but  the 
Inwmid  aotioiis  of  the  soul.  This,  being  justice  now,  will  be  justice  forever. 
The  world  does  not  so  much  refute  as  outgrow  its  superstitions,  and  it  often 
clings  to  the  name  of  an  error  long  after  it  has  abandoned  it  in  fact.  Less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  half  the  Christian  world  would  have  approved  the 
atrocious  doctrine  set  forth  by  Dr.  Sbedd.  To  day  it  is  a  religious  anachron- 
ism, and  makes  one  feel  as  if  contemplating  an  archffiological  object  disinter- 

\  from  the  site  of  Tyre  or  Sidon.     Nevertheless.  Dr.  Shedd  has  done  positive 

His  incisive  statement  of  an  antiquated  creed  stands  in  such  sharp 

ssk  to  the  more  enlightened  modem  teaching,  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of 

ological  waymark,  showing  that  the  world  has  moved  on  apace. 


Ms,  Edftob:  If  the  human  race  has  been  benefited  by  Christianity,  and  if 
t}ma]i  is  a  part  of  tije  human  race,  then  the  only  logical  conclusion  is,  that 
i£  been  benefited  by  Christianity,    Any  one  that  accepts  the  premises 
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of  tkis  proposition  miisrt  accept  its  conclusion;  and  in  order  to  prove  the  oppo. 
site,  one  would  have  to  show,  either  that  woman  is  not  a  part  of  the  unit  hu- 
manitf,  or  that  humanitj  has  not  been  benefited  hj  the  Christian  Religion. 
That  the  canons  of  the  church  hare  been  nnjust  to  woman  is  true,  but  that 
theise  caused  hLT  degradation  is  a  mistake;  for  tho  degradation  of  woman  (and 
of  man  also,  since  the  two  **  must  rise  or  fall  together  '*)  eacisted  before  the  coming 
of  Christ.  And  the  church,  instead  of  causing  the  middle  ages  and  woman's 
humiEation,  was  really  the  only  beam  of  light  in  the  niidBt  of  the  darknesa. 
Indeed,  one  might  as  well  try  to  prove  that  cirilization  has  not  benefited  woman. 
But  the  statement  of  Bishop  Spalding  concerning  the  headship  of  the  man 
over  the  woman  in  the  famdy*  is  hardly  relevant  or  consistent  with  the  rest 
of  his  argument.  To  say  that  "  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  must  be  the 
depository  of  domestic  authority/'  is  a  mere  assumption;  and  to  add  that  the 
man  shall  Iw  the  authority  because  **l;he  defense  of  property  and  rights  is  nat- 
urally intrusted  to  those  whoso  hands  hold  the  sword,"  is  to  advocate  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  principle  which  elsewhere  he  relegates  to  barbarism.  '*  When 
strength  is  made  the  measure  of  right,  wonmn  Ls  inevitably  driven  to  the  wall/* 
he  says,  and  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  is  to  be  deplored «  Vet  physical 
force,  the  criterion  of  barbansni,  he  makes  the  criterion  of  the  family.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  families  that  are  nearest  the  ideal  are  those  where  neither 
the  man  nor  the  woman  rales,  but  where  both  mlo  and  are  ruled*  To  assume 
that  man  is  to  rule  over  woman^  is  to  encourage  in  him  that  spirit  of  tyranny 
which  needs  no  encouragement,  and  to  arouse  in  her  a  desire  to  retaliate  which 
quite  often  results  in  an  inversion  of  "headship."  II.  E.  Shattuck. 


Mr,  Editor:  During  three  years  of  my  course  at  Harvard,  I  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  the  ac^emic  freedom  that  Prot  West  deprecates,  and  I  would 
like  to  supplement  his  article  with  a  little  of  my  eiperionoc.  The  faculty  tiiise 
to  dissua^le  the  student  from  choosing  absurdly  unrelated  studies  by  means  Ctf 
a  paragraph  in  the  catalogue,  in  which  he  is  "strongly  recomraended  to  make 
his  choice  with  great  care,  under  the  best  advice,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  elective  courses,  from  first  to  last,  may  form  a  rationally  connected  whole." 
I  have  not  known  of  any  other  means  being  used  to  secure  this  end,  and 
flomc^  choices  are  made  which  apjx^arto  be  dictated  only  by  indolence  or  caprice. 
Students  are  often  refused  admission  to  a  course  because  a  more  elementary 
or  a  more  advanced  one  in  the  same  branch  is  better  suited  to  them ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  refusal  on  the  ground  that  the  course  was  not  rationally  con- 
nected with  the  student's  plan  of  study.  A  large  part  of  the  undergraduates 
are  earnestly  desirous  of  making  such  a  selection  as  the  catalogue  advises;  and 
there  have  been  repeated  calls  in  the  students'  papers  for  systematic  advice 
from  the  faculty,  which  have  elicited  a  partial  response  in  the  form  of  circulars 
describing  the  courses  in  several  departments.  Still*  I  think  that  nearly  all 
who  have  been  through  Harvard  under  the  present  policy  would  agree  in  rating 
Pwf.  West's  remedy — a  return  to  a  two-thirds  prescribed  course— as  wor»e 
than  the  disease.  A  remedy  thnt  would  not  involve  the  loss  of  any  of  tlte  Ixm- 
efits  of  the  elective  system,  would  be  to  enforce  the  excellent  rfx^ommendalioQ. 
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tlMit  I  hsiVB  qnoted  from  the  catalogue^      Prol  West  recognizes  that  everj 

Ml  most  begm  sometime  to  make  decisions  for  himself,  and  he  recotn* 

\  a  preparation  for  this  independence  a  course  of  study  Eke  that  of  tbe 

rOtcman  gynmaaia.       He  soouts  the  idea  that  p^^ng  an   immature  youth 

jhjedooi  will  "bring  out  his  sense  of  responsibility,  and  comj^I   htm  to  ri^  to 

don,  discriminating  judgment,  and  mtellectual  ripeness."    But  it 

\.  oocars  that  a  youth,  no  older  or  more  carefully  traiued  than  the  average 

t  frttfaman,  i^  called  upon  to  assume  large  business  responsibilities,  and  if  he  ts 

J  of  the  right  kind  of  sttiff.  the  effect  is  to  make  a  man  of  him»  pretrisely 

f wliat  Prof.  West  says  it  could  not   be.    I  wonder  how    he  would    account 

[to  Um  aarpnaing  "  self  .possession,  diacrimLnatiTig  judgment,  and  inteliectua) 

'  of  the  city  street  Arab,    The  Harvard  movement  does  not  **  put  a 

premium  on  the  aYoidance**  of  Greek  and  Latin;  it  raei'ely  witiidniws  artificial 

■npport  fiom  these  langnages,  leaving  them  to  stand   before  the  public  on 

^  Iheir  merits.       The  amount  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  that  the 

BaFTard  faculty  propoees  to  require  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  is  not  likely  to 

•ttnct  A  lazy  boy.     It  is  actually  unfair  in  its  severity. 

Fbed,  a.  Ferxald. 


L  EDrroA;  Prof*   Hunt,  m    the    Review   for    April,    told  us    how  to 

I  Englyiti  spelling.     What  is  his  notion  of  relorm?    As  a  college  pro* 

,  be  aisures  us  that  **in  the  average  class  of  an  American  college  there  is 

but  a  Tery  small  proportion  of  accurate  spellers/^    Whose  timli  is  u?   Be  has 

anotsois  that'*  the  reform  of  our  spellmg  is  a  necessity, "  and  quotes  with 

IfiproTml  Pro!   Whiting's    crude    assertion    that   **of    all  spellings   in    the 

liie  Rnglish  is  the  most  absurd."    The  fact  is^  our  Bpolling  is  much 

laittar  tbaa  our  pronunciation.     *'  In  all  languages,"  writes  Prof.  Hnnt,  '^tho 

•  nlatum  of    sounds  to  signs  should  be  close  and  uniformly  corrcspoiideut." 

\  Tlttt  M  true  ;  but  why  does  he   immediately  turn   his  whole  attention  to  the 

r  of  tbe  prinoiple,  and  throughout  his  artkle  go  on  the  absurd  assump- 

tkio  tlial  the  relation  must  be  that  of  signs  to  sounds?  Let  us  conform  sounds 

\%o  ^i&m.     We  are  all  agrec«l  that  "light''  does  not  spell  lite.     Why  pro- 

I  It  BO?    The  Grcrman  school -boy  knows  better;  his  "lioht"  is  Ikht.    I 

[  faiiv  loit  all  patience  with  the  spelling  performers^    They  go  backward.      Our 

[  ipellixig  is  not  perfect;  our  prouunciittion  is  absurd.     Their  nikis  are  utterly 

lapllUologicaL  They  would  have  us  spetl  the  word  as  they  pronounce  it ;  but  we 

prefor  a  pronunciation  of  our  own.     For  instance,  we  are  instructed  to 

i  •^diiMigcsd  final  to  t  where  it  ha*  the  (  sound."     But  when  and  where  is  *'  the 

'  I  toond  •  proper  to  ed  final?   **  Wished  "  w  not  mM.     And  Prof.  Hunt  should 

luow  tliat  "  laahed  "  is  not  ioifU,  and  that  ''  fixed''  is  not  Jlxt.     As  long  as  our 

oolkfe  profcflK)T9  can  make  no  distinction  between  sounds,   the  average  class 

wiU  probably  mtsUke  tbe  signs.    Is  *•  wished'*  to  be  written  tdafU,  and*'  bored  *' 

oot  burff     Would    even  Prot  Hunt  pronounce  the  word  **  saved  "as  saftf 

**  Learned  **  is  not  UanU^  and  "  leaned  "  is  not  knt.    We  are  told  to  **  drop 

I  in  "  parliament'  "  Must  w«  throw  out  the  corresponding  i  in  "  Christianity  *'? 

**  Drop  gflent  b  in  •  bomb  .  •  debt  \  •  limb  ,  etc/*    1  don't  see  any  silent  b  there. 

lib  ih€«e  words  there  is  no  silent  b  where  English  Is  spoken.     "  Drop  tbe 
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h  of  th  in  *  choler*,  *  school  *,  etc."  And  in  "  chufch"  too?  Our  eh  is  but  a 
mongrel  form  of  ^.  We  pnoDoimoo  ''school*'  oorrecUy.  W©  prcmouiioe 
"  church"  incorrectly;  it\&kuTk, 


L  J.  Smrx. 


Mb.  Editor  :  There  is  a  portrait  of  Schopenhauer  in  a  sitting-room  in  one 
of  the  hotels  of  Frankfort,  presented  by  the  sage  to  the  proprietor,  at  whose 
table  (Thoie  he  dined  for  many  years.  The  face  justifies  Robert  Buchanan's 
dcBcripiion  io  his  article  on  **  The  New  Buddha/'  in  the  May  Review.  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy  was  largely  influencetl  by  hia  dinner.  He  led  otherwise  a 
life  of  seclusion^  and  Ms  nearest  daily  contact  with  his  fellow  creatures  waaamid 
the  changing  herd  of  a  table  d'hote ,  recruited  m  by  the  greed  and  haste  of  tour- 
ists. He  thus  came  to  think  that  the  prominent  attribute  of  men  and  women 
was  animal  appetite.  His  observations  of  love  and  marriage  were  equally  su- 
perfldal ;  he  saw  only  the  external  phenomena ;  no  wife  or  child  exhibited  to  him 
the  spiritual  coDcoid  of  pure  affection.  But  Robert  Buchanan  is  unjust  to  both 
Buddha  and  Schopenhauer  when  he  describes  the  latter  as  **The  New  Buddha.** 
Bchopenhauer  was  not  a  plagiaristp  nor  did  Buddha  believe  In  eternal  death; 
on  the  contrary,  Buddha  taught  that  atomic  life,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly 
tenement,  merged  into  the  Universal,  Ever-existing  Spirit,  as  ♦'the  dewdrop 
sinka  into  the  sea."  Schopenhauer  anticipates  some  of  the  physical  data  of 
Darwin;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  sexes  try  to  repair  in  their  offspring  the  physi- 
cal loss  inherited  from  some  ancestor,  e.g.  a  short  man  desi  ring  to  mate  with  a  tall 
woman.  This  is  good  detail,  but  Buddha's  view  was  vastly  more  compmhea- 
sive  of  spiritual  unities.  He  defined  what  Herbert  Spencer  gropes  at  in  hia 
**  Eternal  Force  out  of  which  ail  things  proceed."  Christianity  is  more  under* 
standable  than  either,  conveying  its  definition  of  life  and  natural  law  through 
the  alJegor)'  of  human  forms.  It  does  not  affect  the  spiritual  character  of  genuine 
Buddhism  to  say  that  some  sincere  Buddhist  really  believes  that  its  vast  oom- 
prehensivenesd  is  located  in  an  idol ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  say  Christianity  is 
untnie^  because  Dr.  Shedd,  with  equal  ^sincerity,  minimiies  its  eternities  in  a 
graven  image  of  his  imagination.  William  McMichael, 


Mr.  Editob:  Your  correspondents  who  comment  on  **Tlie  Law*?  Delay." 
**  Why  Crime  is  Increasing/*  etc.,  offer  us  remedies  of  no  special  value.  Tha 
true  remedies  must  start  even  with  the  original  cause.  That  cause  is  the 
mental  organization  of  the  individual,  affected  favorably  or  unfavorably  by 
education  and  surroundings.  It  must  be  rt'garded  as  immaterial  who  or  what 
the  individuals  are^  or  why  they  are  as  they  are;  the  question  is,  whether  they 
are  dangerous  to  the  public  order  and  the  personal  rights  of  others.  If  they  are, 
they  must  be  treated  as  other  dangerous  animal  are;  that  is,  be  placed  where 
they  will  be  harmless.  II  they  can  be  cured  there,  let  them  come  back  among 
the  order^bserving  people;  if  not,  keep  them  under  restraint  and  make  them 
aa  useful  as  possible.  We  quarantine  when  cholera  prevails.  We  take  victims  of 
amall-pox  to  a  peat^house,  and  keep  them  until  they  are  cured.     We  prohibit 
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marriage  between  dcat  relatiTes  and  insane  peraons,  for  fear  of  diseased  bodies 
ind  mlDds  in  the  ofbpring.     Much  more  should  we  do  these  thJngia  with  persons 
of  ificionsand  depraved  natures,  or  those  with  diseased  and  criminal  mental  ten- 
denciea.    The  prison  at  Elmira  is  on  the  right  road,  hut  legialation  is  far  short  of 
the  fall  requirements.     So  long  as  we  regard  a  criminal  as  a  thing  to  be  '*  pun- 
ished," so  long  crime  will  increase;  and  the  more  extreme  the  punishment  the 
more  the  depravity .    It  is  not  a  question  of  punishment  at  all.     It  is  a  question 
of  public  order  with  peraonal  Mbertj.    Those  who  desire  personal  liberty  must 
observe  and  uphold  public  order  and  obey  the  law.     Those  who  wUl  not  must 
I  be  deprived  of  per^nal  liberty  and  of  the  power  to  disturb  that  order.     Under 
'  restraint  and  classification,  education  can  be  made  to  do  its  utmost  to  develop 
I  n  healthy  mentality.     Mercy,  philanthropy*  and  punishment  can  there  have 
A  fair  field  for  exercise  and  experiment,   and  the  results  can  be  used.    As 
now  exercised  in  reforming  the  vicious,  these  means  are  largely  lost.     There 
are  only  two  things  that  can  be  applied    to  unruly  persons:  restraint,  and 
education  that  aims  to  teach  them  it  is  best  and  safest  to  be  orderly.     The 
restraint  must  come  first,  and  be  absolute,  beyond   escape;   then  classifica- 
tion, and  the  education  while  under  restraint;  and  the  restraint  must  continue 
nntil  the  education  is  sacoessfnl,  and  for  life  if  it  fails.     Abolish  the  idea  of 
punishment,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  the  wrong-doer  goes  to  his  civil 
I  death,  nnleas  he  can  ''be  bom  agaln/^  and  crime  and  criminals  will  rapidly 
I  decrease.     Let  restraint,  useful  labor,  and  edueution  looking  to  development  of 
t  l^eilthy  mentality,  take  the  place  of  the  vicious  regulations  now  existing  and 
>  Galled  punishment,  and  a  lew  generations  will  work  wonders  in  the  eradication 
Of  orimlnal  tendencies.  C.  H.  Reeve. 


am  Wiliiii,!;  <■>  ^'..mi  in  tn-i)  wi'l  "i 
f.H'or  f'f  it  tli.it  I  ever  ullovtl.  A  man 
must !«?  frv^tifflqiu  indceJ  who  is  not 
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CAN  CHOLERA  BE  AVERTED? 


Ix  the  diacuBsion  of  meaaorea  for  the  prevention  of  cholera,  it  18 
premided  that  the  germ  origin  of  the  disease  is  admitt'ed  ;  that 
eholeni  id  contagious^  and  portable  from  place  to  place  ;  that  India 
10  its  home,  and  that  it  is  essentially  a  preyentable  disease.  The 
Gonmiencement  of  the  work  of  prevention,  therefore,  should, 
•oientificallj  speaking,  be  in  its  native  home,  and  there  is  little 
dciubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  the  vigorous  enforcement  by 
the  Indian  Government  of  the  necesgiiry  sanitary  measures,  would 
tborotighly  eradicate  cholera,  and  make  India  no  longer  a  danger- 
OQJ  member  of  the  international  family*  The  fact  of  its  enderaicity 
b  Dot  disputed.  No  other  country  admits  that  cholera  is  endemic 
witliin  its  borders,  and  nearly  all  nations  have  suffered  from  their 
contiguity  to  this  deadly  neighbor,  whose  atmosphere  is  pestilen- 
tiiil  to  the  pilgrim,  and  whose  '*  ctip  of  cold  water"  is  death  deal- 
Bg  to  the  traveler.  That  the  world  tamely  submits  to  repeated 
alaiioDS  of  cholera  by  another  nation,  however  friendly,  is  sim- 
ply doe  to  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  has  not  yet  crjstallized 
ipOB  this  point. 

It  has  little  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the  bacillus 
of  Koch  or  of  Emmerich  l>e  accepted  as  the  true  causa  of  cholera, 
▼OU  ciLL— KO.  a^d  8 
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for  the  method  of  their  growth,  propagation,  and  cultivation  are 
the  same.  That  the  two  forms  of  bacilli  are  present  in  a  given 
case,  and  can  be  roughly  and  easily  differentiated  in  a  gelatine 
culture  by  the  differences  in  the  shiipe  of  their  colonieSy  is  not  an 
essential  factor  in  prophyliixie  or  treatment.  It  is  simply  an  etio 
logical  refinement.  1>Yhether  one  or  both  are  hereafter  determined 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  is  an  inquiry  the  solution  of  which 
cannot  affect  the  treatment,  and  the  directions  necessary  for  the 
destruction  of  the  one  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  other. 
The  object  of  all  attempts  at  disinfection  is  to  destroy  germs, 
and  the  object  of  quarantine  is  to  exclude  them  until  the  process  of 
disiufection  is  complete. 

In  the  absence  of  international  treaties  having  for  their  objects 
the  suppression  or  '*  stamping  out  "  of  disease  in  its  endemic  hab* 
itat,  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  epidemics,  a  system  of 
international  notification  has  become  necessary.  It  is  accomplished 
very  efficiently  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  its  representa- 
tives abroad.  Every  consular  officer  is  now  bound  by  existing 
regulations  of  the  State  Department  to  inform  the  Government  of 
the  existence  of  any  contagious  disease  in  the  district  to  which  he 
may  be  assigned;  aud  in  the  event  of  the  departure  of  a  vessel  from 
an  infected  port  for  any  port  in  the  Republic  he  is  also  required 
to  inform  the  loeal  health  authorities  of  the  port  of  destination.  In 
the  case  of  sailing  vessels,  notification  by  mail  is  deemed  sufficient, 
and  in  case  of  steamers,  the  telegraph  is  used.  When  a  dangerous 
epidemic  is  prevalent  in  any  consular  district,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Home  Government  the  exigeucy  requires  it,  a  sanitary  in- 
spector is  appointed  and  attached  to  the  consulate.  The  duty  of 
this  officer  is  to  keep  the  consular  officer  fully  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  epidemic,  to  inspect  vessels  bound  for  the  United 
States,  including  their  passengers,  crew  and  cargo,  and  as  well  to 
investigate  the  sanitary  history  of  emigrants  intending  to  sail 
thereon.  This  system  of  notificarion,  which  was  originally  devised 
by  the  late  Surgeon-General  Woodworth,  is  as  complete  as  is  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time.  For  economic  reasons  the  appointment 
of  these  inspectors  is  only  temporary,  made  from  time  to  time  to 
tide  over  a  present  exigency,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  in 
coming  time,  as  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  ap- 
plied hygiene  extends,  it  may  become  apparent  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  that  the  permanent  employment  of 
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fikitted  medical  men  to  be  attached  to  the  consulates  is  demanded 
bj  the  needs  of  the  country. 

The  old  doctrine  of  detention  at  quarantine,  with  its  barbarone 
aad  cruel  exactions,  has  gone  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  dogmas. 
Its  enforcement  was  duo  to  the  lack  of  information  of  the  cause  of 
canUkgioas  diseases,  and  was  based  upon  the  observation  that  all 
eoDtii^oug  diseases  were  characterized  by  a  period  of  incubation. 
It  was  thought  that  if  the  vessel  were  detained  in  quarantine  until 
the  paasing  of  the  period  of  incubation,  the  danger  of  the  importii- 
tioti  of  the  disease  would  be  over,  but  owing  to  the  extremely  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  length  of  that  period,  it  waa  apparently 
thought  wiser  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe  side,  and  the  term  of  de- 
tention at  quarantine  was  fixed  at  forty  days.  It  is  now  known 
UuU  germs  may  remain  in  a  state  of  hibernation  almost  indetinitely, 
ud  that  although  the  passengers  and  immigrants  may  be  detained 
fkir  a  long  period  without  any  discoverable  traces  of  disease,  yet 
when  the  cargo  is  taken  out,  and  the  germs  exposed  to  air  cur- 
renttf^  they  may  be  wafted  into  suitable  propagating  media,  and 
there  revivified. 

The  following  are  the  Wood  worth  propositions  on  this  point, 
BOW  undisputed  in  their  practical  bearing  :* 

••  V.  The  period  of  morbifie  activity  of  the  poison — which  lasts,  under  favor- 
abl#  ooodltionS)  «bout  three  days  for  a  given  crop — b  ehamct^rized  by  the  pres- 
Moe  of  bactem,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation ,  and  dis- 
apiMBT  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  morbific  actiritj.  That  is  to  say,  a  choleTa 
ijjtcUoii,  or  material  containing  such,  is  harmless  both  before  the  appearance 
and  aHer  the  disappearance  of  bacteria,  but  is  actively  poisonous  during  their 


••  VI,  The  morbific  properties  of  the  poison  may  be  preserved  in  posse  tot 
wm  indefinite  period  in  cholera  ejections  dried  during  the  period  of  incub&lioDf 
orcif  infection  matter  dried  daring  the  period  of  activity^ 

**  TIL  The  dried  partides  of  cholera- poison  may  be  carried  (in  clothing, 
Imdilfiji:,  etc)  to  any  distance  ;  and  when  liberated  may  find  their  way  direct 
l9  11m  Alimentary  canal  through  the  medium  of  the  air — by  entering  the  mouth 
wmA  warn  sad  being  swallowed  with  the  saliva^-or,  less  directly,  through  the 
mtiHttm  of  water  or  food  in  which  they  hare  lodged.'* 

Hie  practice  of  detention  alone,  is  therefore  a  delnsion  and  a 
mare.  The  germs  mnst  be  deatroyed.  Modem  qnarantincfg  are 
impection  atations,  where  the  application  of  germicides  may  hB 
made   moot   safely  and    efficaciously.     Simultaneously   with  the 

•  **  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1873,"  Washington,  1875. 
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crystallization  of  medicd  thought  itpon  the  truth  of  the  genn 
theory  of  contagion,  there  has  come — not  lesa  in  the  interest  of 
commerce  than  of  science — a  demand  for  the  more  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual application  of  germicides  ;  for  the  more  speedy  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  germs,  the  enrlier  the  release  of  the  vessel,  and  her 
TOetoration  to  the  carrying  trade  fleet,  | 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
is  the  first  in  this  country  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  modern  theory. 
His  plan  is  as  follows  :* 

**  When  a  vessel  arrives  from  a  port  against  which  quamntine  precautiai»-] 
are  required,  she  is  hrought  aloogside  the  wharf,  where  she  finds  every  arrangt^-  j 
meat  for  the  rapid  discharging  and  reloaduig  of  cargo,  if  required.  All  on  | 
board,  officers,  crew  and  passengers,  with  their  effects,  are  at  once  taken aabore«  ' 
where,  in  a  room  provided,  everythLng  they  carrVt  apparel  and  baggage,  is  sub- 
jected to  powerful  disinfection.  All  clothing  and  articles  thut  wilj  admit  of  it 
will  be  lanndried,  and  in  this  process  subjected  to  boiling  water  and  the  hot 
iron.  The  clothing  worn  is  presently  exchanged  for  other  alreatly  treated,  and 
thb,  in  turn*  disinfected.  The  passengers  and  crew  wiU  be  received  in  com- 
modious qnarfera*  coinfortably  prepared  for  them,  there  to  undergo  the  pre-  i 
scribed  detention  or  observation  determined  according  to  circumstances  of  the 
posaibilitj  of  their  being  infected  with  the  disease  in  its  incubatory  stage.  If 
one  should  fall  ill,  be  is  at  onc^e  removetl  to  a  properly  isolated  hospital,  dis- 
tantly located.  The  period  of  observation  concluded ^  without  evidences  of  in- 
fection, those  people  will  be  returned  aboard  their  ship,  which  during  their  ab- 
sence has  been  cleansed  and  diainfected  in  every  part>  A  strict  surveillance 
will  be  continued  over  all  shipping  in  port.  The  first  division  of  the  new  sys- 
tem provides  for  the  supplemental  station  for  infected  vessels  only.  The  second, 
for  the  management  of  persons  arriving  at  the  upper  or  regular  station.  These 
having  been  described,  there  remains  to  be  considered  the  third,  for  the  sani- 
tary ti-eatment  of  cargo  and  ship.  A  detailed  account  of  this  process  is  unnec- 
sssazy  here.  It  is  suf&^ient  to  mention  that  its  speedy  and  effective  accomplish* 
ment  is  assurod  in  the  employment  of  a  full  corps  of  acclimated  stevedores,  a 
powerful  tug-boat  provided  with  fiushing  hose,  steam  siphon »  a  battery  of 
twelve  furnaces  for  the  energetic  evolvement  of  germicid&l  gas^  (we  will  use 
sulphurous  acid  gas),  driven  into  the  ship^s  hold  by  a  powerful  fan  at  the  rate 
of  six  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute.  In  this  manner,  after  thorough  wash, 
ing,  the  gas  in  immense  volume  and  with  tremendous  force  is  driven  into  the 
limbers  afid  air  strakes,  into  every  crevice  and  part  of  that  ship  until  she  is 
completely  filled.  In  doing  this  we  displace  the  mephitic  and  dangerous  at* 
mosphere  inclosed  in  her  when  she  started  from  Hio,  we  will  suppose,  and 
which,  if  allowed,  would  have  been  set  free  at  our  levee^— the  infected  atino-  | 
sphere  of  Rio  to  commingle  with  the  atmosphere  of  New  Orleans,  deadly  ripe, 

♦  **  Review  of  Quarantine  and  Maritime  Sanitation,"  Joseph  Holt,  M.D.. 
New  Orleans,  1886. 
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perhaps,  for  its  reception.  We  have  displaced  this  not  only  with  a  non-infected 
It]ii09p1iere,  bat  with  one  intensely  germicidal — one  that  destroys  organic  ele- 
ments in  the  air,  or  on  exposed  surfaces,  with  instant  greedlnees.  The  decks, 
ballast,  and  all  such  parta  as  are  usually  treated  with  CArbolJc  a<'id  or  other  dis- 
infectant fluids,  objectionable  on  account  of  odor,  staining  or  inefficiency*  will 
he  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  odorless,  colorless  solution  of  the  bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  the  moat  powerful  and  unsparing  germicidal  agent  known." 


If  csarried  out  with  etrictnesg,  this  plan  should  sncceed*     We 
Ahall  know  pusitively  in  a  season  or  two ;  at  any  rate,  the  experi- 
meiit  is  well  worthy  of  trial.    Congress  has  not  yet  provided  for 
the  permanent  equipment  of  the  quarantine  stations  of  the  United 
States,  ^and  as  they  are  only  temporary  in  character,   hurriedly 
established  to  meet  an  exigency,  little  cim  be  expected  of  them  now. 
The  usual  detention,  and  as  rapid  disinfection  as  the  primitive 
methods  in  nee  will  permit,  are  all  that  are  practicable  at  present. 
It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  through  the  Revenue  Cntter  Ser- 
vice, the  coast  guard  is  efficiently  maintained,  and  the  quarantine 
baspitals  are  under  the  control  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
In  case  the  disease  should  appear  in  the  interior,  or  on  shore, 
^rtain  sanitary  police  measures  will  become  necessary.     They  may 
f  summarized  in  few  words:  municipal  cleanliness,  isolation  of  the 
sk,  disinfection  of  dejecta  and  all  things  in  proximity  to  the 
^%ick.     In  the  term  municipiil  cleanliness  is  inelnded  the  destme- 
trion  or  thorough  disinfection  of  all  organic  filth  wherever  found, 
'Whether  on  the  ground  or  in  the  water  supply.     To  insure  this  re- 
cjuires  the  most  careful  police  regulations,  watchful  and  systematic 
inspections  of  the  city  in  its  thoroughfares,  its  by-ways  and  alleys, 
it5  markets  and  tenements,  and  the  frequent  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  water.     The  quarantine  in  all  places 
"Where  a  State  has  not  efficiently  provided  for  it,  should  be  left  to 
the  care  of  the  Government^  and  the  necessary  legislation  urged 
xipon  Congress  to  perfect  it.     When  cholera  breaks  out  in  a  place, 
in   addition  to  the  other  municipal  measures  mentioned,  special 
ln>spitals  and  public  laundries  should  be  provided ;  and  cremation 
of  tlje  dead  is  also  to  be  advised. 

As  regards  personal  prophylaxis,  I  find  that  my  allotted  space  is 

sithangted,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  the  recent  incomplete 

^Spanish  experiments  in  regard  to  the  inoculation  of  the  attenuated 

oholera-microbe  as  a  preventive  of  cholera.     If  it  were  proved  that 

t;he  action  of  the  cholera  germ  upon  the  human  system  was  such 
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as  to  secure  an  immunity  from  a  second  attack  in  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  cases,  as  doea  the  bacillus  of  small-por,  it  might  be  a  fair 
deduction  that  inoculation  with  the  attenuated  germ  might  alto- 
gether preTent  an  attack  of  cholera,  or  modi^  it  so  as  to  rob  it  of 
its  terrors ;  but  so  far  from  its  having  been  proved,  all  that  is 
known  of  cholera  seems  to  force  the  conclusion  that  one  attack 
only  predisposes  to  another  by  increasing  the  susceptibility  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  intestine  to  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the 
parasite.  Doctor  Ferran,  from  present  appearances,  has  a  heavy 
task  yet  before  him,  before  his  hj^thesis  arrives  at  the  dignity  of 
an  assured  fact. 

John  B.  Hamiltok. 


Whether  Koch  has  really  discovered  the  actual  cholera  germ, 
or  Femin  is  destined  to  rank  with  Jenner ;  whether  von  Petten- 
kofer  is  right  in  substituting  a  soil  causation  for  his  discarded 
ground-water  theory  ;  or  whether  the  contagionists  defeat  the  non- 
contagionista  in  the  wordy  battle  now  being  waged  between  them 
— ^all  these  questions  have  a  minor  significance  for  the  sanitarian 
in  this  country  in  view  of  the  undisputed  fact  that  Asiatic  cholera 
never  originates  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

For  tis  the  disease  is  a  foreign  enemy,  which,  by  international 
comity,  should  be  prevented,  through  the  good  offices  of  friendly 
powers,  from  attacking  us.  No  vessel  from  a  port  infected  with 
cholera,  or  carrying  persons  or  things  from  an  infected  region, 
should  be  allowed  to  depart  for  this  country  without  being  first 
matie  secure  against  the  poBsiljility  of  conveying  the  disease.  If 
this  could  be  accomplished  it  would  of  itself  render  unneceBsary 
all  other  means  of  combating  cholera  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  ; 
but  although  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  this  end,  the 
exigencies  of  commerce,  aside  from  all  other  considerations,  have 
thus  far  sufficed  to  defe^it  them  ;  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
the  International  Sanitary  Conference,  now  in  session  at  Bome^ 
will  be  more  successful  in  this  direction  than  its  predecessors* 

Failing  this,  there  remains  the  duty  of  meeting  the  disease  at  the 
various  avenues  of  entrance  into  the  country,  and  by  thoroughly 
enforced  measures  of  sanitation  of  preventing  it  from  being  landed 
upon  our  shores.  The  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this 
end  he  not  alone  in  vessels  actually  infected  or  with  known  cases  of 
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IIm}  diflease  on  board,  but  also  in  the  personal  effects  and  household 
gpoda  of  unmtgrants  from  infected  localities  arriving  on  apparently 
bfiAlthj  Teaeb  from  apparently  healthy  ports.  The  system  of 
notification  adopted  by  the  National  GoTemment  is  defective  in 
ttiU:  That  it  embraces  only  vessels  sailing  from  infected  ports  or 
trom  portA  in  the  vicinity  of  infected  localities.  This  is  not 
iooQgli.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  existence  of  Asiatic 
efaokra  is  rarely  voluntarily  disclosed;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
snudlj  concealed  and  denied  as  long  as  concealment  and  denial 
an  pQosible.  The  history  of  the  present  epidemic,  like  that  of  all 
fveTioiis  ones^  famishes  abundant  proof  of  this.  Cholera  occun'ed 
ia  ICarseiUea  in  the  fall  of  1883,  but  those  cognizant  of  the  facta 
irrre  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  its  ejistence  was  not  acknowledged 
antil  the  spring  of  1884,  It  existed  at  Toulou  long  before  the  fact 
was  admitted  ;  the  first  cases  in  Italy  were  concealed,  as  were  those 
ia  Pkris;  and  Spain  ha^  persistently  denied  its  presence  until 
wilbin  a  short  time.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  means  of  in- 
tcTCOizimtmication  are  so  numeroas  aod  rates  of  travel  for  emigrants 
are 00  low,  that  the  cholera  poison  maybe  conveyed  from  regions  at 
wj  great  distances  from  the  port  of  embarkation.  In  1873,  for 
eiample»  as  I  have  cited  elsewhere,*  there  were  outbreaks  of 
fptdemic  cholera  in  Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  caused  by  cholera 
|iQtfoii  peeked  up  in  the  honsehold  effects  of  emigi^ants  in  Holland^ 
Bv«sdeii  and  Russia  respectively.  When  the  infected  goods 
wtre  unpacked  in  the  interior  of  this  continent  they  set  free  the 
poiftoti  which  caused  the  local  outbreaks, 

Tbese  considerations — to  wit :  Tliat  the  disease  has  always  been 
tatrodoced  by  immigrants,  and  that  it  ia  not  practicable  to  leaiii 
in  adrance  what  immigrants  are  dangerous  in  this  respect — lead  me 
to  the  conclajsion  that  during  the  existence  of  Asiatic  cholera  on 
the  European  continent,  at  least,  the  safety  of  this  country  can 
ealj  bo  assured  by  enforcing  a  thorough  system  of  sanitary  super- 
i  over  all  immigrant  travel  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
m  the  roadstead  to  the  settlement  of  the  immigrant  at  his 
point  of  nltimate  destination.  Such  supervision  should  deal 
DOl  only  witli  the  person  of  the  immigrant,  but  should  em- 
the  thorough  disinfection  and  purification  of  every  article 

^  Praetieil  UtoommendatioDs  for  the  Prevention  and  Exclusion  of  Asuitio 
Ctetem  io  North  Amtfrica.     An  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
L  HilioiMl  ConfawiQO  of  Sttite  Boaids  of  Health,  St,  Louia,  October  13,  1884. 
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which  he  may  bring  irith  him.*  For  this  purpose  the  -" 
should  be  detained  long  enough  to  establish  a  perfect  sanitary 
condition  of  her  entire  persofinel,  contents  and  belongings.  If 
cholera^  yellow  fever,  gmall-pox  or  typhus  be  oiecovered  on  board, 
she  should  be  removed  to  a  refuge  station,  or  other  suitable  place 
out  of  the  track  of  conimerce ;  fche  eick  should  be  isolated ;  the 
compromised  or  unprotected  placed  under  observation,  and  the 
appropriate  precautionary  measures  duly  enforced  with  them.  And 
neitber  vessel,  cargo,  passengers  nor  crew  should  be  released  until 
they  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  conveying  the  disease  to  others. 
The  period  of  detention  for  this  purpose  need  not  be  long,  but 
whatever  time  is  necessary  to  secure  the  end  should  be  rigidly  ex- 
acted. Under  some  circumstances  surveillance  of  the  passengers 
after  they  are  released  and  until  they  have  reached  their  ultimate 
destination  should  be  continued. 

The  feasibility  and  the  value  of  such  a  system  of  sanitary  snper- 
Tision  have  already  been  demonstrated  both  in  yellow  fever  and  in 
small-pox.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  enforced  in  the  present  con- 
tingency the  probability  of  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the 
United  States  is  reduced.  But  in  any  event  it  requires  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  State,  municipal  and  domestic  sanitation  ;  for  it  is 
especially  true  of  cholera  that  it  derives  all  its  epidemic  destruct- 
ivenees  from  filthy  conditions  and  especially  from  excremental 
uncleanlinesa.  In  Illinois,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  this  in 
view,  took  steps  toward  a  systematic  and  thoroagh  sanitary  survey 
of  the  entire  State  as  early  ub  the  first  of  July,  1884.  This  work 
embraces  a  house-to-house  inspection,  covering  the  health  con- 
ditions of  some  330, OCH)  houses,  both  in  the  domicile  and  upon  the 
premises ;  a  similar  inspection  of  all  public  institutions,  asylums, 
jails,  almshouses,  etc,  ;  of  every  public  school  building  and  its  sur- 
roundings ;  and  of  aU  railway  stations,  depots,  and  other  buildings 
and  grounds.  The  sanitary  defects  and  e^dI8  disclosed  by  these 
inspections  have  been  already  remedied  to  a  very  gratifying  extent^ 

♦  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  suspenelon  of  immigretion  from  infected  dis- 
tricts of  other  eountries  as  an  alternative  measure,  and  the  late  Mr,  Prellng- 
huysen,  then  Secretary  of  State,  caused  a  section  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  pabUo 
health  bill  prepared  for  Congress  last  winter,  giving  the  President  authority  to 
issue  a  proclamation  to  this  effect  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  national 
health  authority.  The  fact  that  every  epidemic  of  cholera  in  this  country  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  immigrant  and  his  effects,  is  sufficient  argnmcint 
for  this  measure. 
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although  the  work  is  not  yet  completed.  Especial  reference  is 
paid  to  the  correction  of  conditioBS  uiifavorably  affecting  water 
finpplicB ;  thousands  of  vaults  haye  been  emptied  and  disinfected, 
Etagnant  water  drawn  off  and  the  ground  cleansed  ;  and,  in  ehort, 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  eecure  the  best  possible  sanitary  con- 
dition of  every  portion  of  the  State,  In  addition  to  this,  plans 
haT©  been  formulated,  and  provision  made  for  their  enforcement 
whenever  the  approach  of  the  diseaso  renders  such  action  neces* 
sary  ;  such  plans  to  embrace  the  maintenance  of  a  service  of  sani- 
tary quarantine  and  supervision  at  the  State  boundary  lines, 
including  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  exposed,  and 
measures  to  prevent  any  spread  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place 
within  the  State  should  it,  unfortunately,  be  introduced  at  any 
point-  Within  the  iniected  locality  itself  the  health  authorities  will 
take  charge  of  every  house  where  the  disease  appears  ;  patients  will 
"be  rigidly  isolated,  and  no  more  persons  allowed  on  the  premises 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  ;  whatever  sanitary  defects  are  die- 
[>vered  will  be  at  once  remediedj  and  thorough  cleanliness  en- 
orced ;  especial  care  must  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  water 
ipply,  and  its  protection  from  possibility  of  cholera  pollution  ;  the 
^J€Cta  from  the  patient  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  as  well 
all  articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  which  have  come  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  sick,  and  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
thorough  disinfection,  such  articles  will  b©  at  once  destroyed  by 
fire.  Every  person  in  the  infected  bouse  and  locality  will  be  placed 
Tinder  surveillance  so  as  to  promptly  meet  the  first  symptoms  of 
^he  disease- 
In  brief,  my  experience  with  Asiatic  cholera  since  1850,  both 
as  a  practicing  physician  and  as  a  sanitary  official,  coincides  with 
the  results  of  my  experience  in  the  management  of  epidemics  of 
jellow  fever  and  small-pox,  and  warrants  the  assertion  that,  while 
nn  outbreak  of  either  of  these  diseases  may  be  promptly  suppressed 
l)y  the  intelligent  application  of  well-understood  principles  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  sanitary  science,  their  epidemic  extension 
may  be  prevented  by  the  active  enforcement  of  a  thorough  quaran- 
ae  of  observation  and  sanitation.  I  have  no  sympath}  with  the 
%issez-faire  policy  which  conde^mns  quarantine  for  such  diseases — 
Xkotf  be  it  understood,  a  mere  quarantine  of  detention,  but  such  a 
quarantine  of  surveillance,  isolation,  disinfection  and  sanitation 
I  m  ifl  herein  indicated^     These  measures,  which  are  the  essence  of 
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quarantine  practice  as  advocated  by  practical  sanitariang  in  thia 
couBtry,  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  aa  the  beat  means  of  com- 
batting cholera. 

John  H«  Hauch« 


The  study  of  Asiatic  cholera  is  beset  with  diflBculties,  but 
enough  is  known  to  formulate  rational  plans  both  of  treatment 
and  prerention.  The  disease  always  prevails  for  one  or  more  years 
in  Europe  before  it  appears  in  this  country,  so  that  there  is  always 
an  abundance  of  time  to  prepare  for  it.  It  has  always  come  in 
ships,  on  board  which  the  pestilence  has  already  broken  out  at  sea. 
The  great  importance  of  a  gocwi  quarantine  system  is  evident.  All 
the  poison  of  cholera  is  contained  in  the  discharges  from  the  stomacli 
and  bowels,  and  possibly  the  kidneys*  The  disease  almost  always 
breaks  out  among  immigrants  in  the  steerage  of  passenger  ships,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  completely  purify  and  disinfect  such  crowded 
ships  before  arrival  at  Quarantine.  The  rest  of  the  virus  is  con- 
tained in  and  on  the  persons  of  the  sick  and  on  bed  and  body  clothes 
soiled  by  them.  The  attack  almost  invariably  commences  as  an 
ordinary  acute  diarrhoea,  with  dark-colored  discharges  for  several 
days  before  the  characteristic  rice-water  discharges  appear*  Some 
weak  and  deerepid  persons  succumb  in  this  first,  non-complete 
stage,  and  excusable  doubts  often  arise  whether  these  deaths  arise 
from  true  cholera.  Many  physicians,  especially  some  health-officers, 
do  not  count  these  cases,  and  thus  coninae  the  whole  history  of  the 
initial  cases  and  throw  a  great  darkness  upon  the  origin  of  the  whole 
outbreak.  Tbese  primary  colored  discharges  are  just  as  infective 
as  the  more  characteristic  ones.  Fortunately  they  are  nsuidly  alki^ 
line,  which  can  easily  be  detected  by  means  of  litmus  paper  ;  while 
those  of  ordinary  diarrhoea  and  cholera  morbus  are  generally  acid. 

The  dischargea  in  true  cholera  always  abound  in  germs  or 
so-called  bacteria  or  bacilli,  all  of  which  are  easily  killed  or 
destroyed  by  acids.  These  germs  thrive  enormously  in  alkaline 
fluids,  containing  decomposing  organic  matter,  when  aided  by 
warmth ;  and  of  course  tlu^  stomachs  and  bowels  of  those  afflicted 
with  foul  stomachs  and  bad  digestion  are  the  best  places  for  their 
(development.  Under  such  favoring  circumstances,  it  is  believed 
that  one  germ  will  produce  sixteen  millions  m  twenty-four  hours, 
and  many  billions  in  forty-eight  hours,   Kineteen  men  aocidentnlly 
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drank  of  water  in  which  rice-water  cholera  discharges  had  been 
placed  for  microscopical  examination  from  day  to  day.  Five  were 
attacked  with  cholera  and  three  died  ;  the  rest  escaped.  The  only 
differences  that  could  be  detected  among  theae  men  were  that  the 
victims  were  weaker,  had  bad  digestion  and  entirely  empty  alkaline 
atomachs*  The  rest  had  strong  stomachs,  had  partaken  of  whole- 
flame  food,  and  had  much  healthy  acid  gastric  ]uice  which  killed 
ind  digested  the  germs. 

The  mineral  aeids  counteract  this  alkaline  condition,   act  as 
antiseptics  and  disinfectants  against  the  decomposing  material, 
and  quickly  kill  all  the  germs,  or  microbes.     They  can  be  given 
sufficiently  dilute  to  be  harmless,  and   can  be  used  in  quantities 
lar^e   enough  not   only  to  quench  the  great  thirst  that  tortures 
cholera  patients,  but  to  fill  and  reach  every  portion  of  the  bowels 
iv-liich  has   been  invaded  by  the  germs*     Pepeine  is  also  a  good 
antidote*     Mute  muriatic,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  all  good  ; 
but  the  latter,  especially  in  the  form  of  aromatic  siilpburic  acid,  is 
auppoeeil  to  be  the  best     Dilute  phosphoric  acid  may  be  used  as  a 
liarmless  preventive  or  prophylactic  drink,  and  also  as  a  curative 
i^medy.     Lemon-juice  is  a  citrate  of  potash,  and  may  be  useful, 
but  is  not  absolutely  reliable.     Gallic  and  boric  acids  are  safe  and 
X>1easant  remedies  even  in  quite  large  doses,    Nedweksky  found 
'tjiat  a  whole  teaspoonf ul  of  laudanum  would  not  kill  the  germs 
^^irfaich  swarmed  in  only  two  teaspoonfuls  of  choleraic  rice-water 
discharges.     Neither  did  the  same   quantity  of  tincture  of  nux 
^^omica,  nor  ten  grains  of  chloral,  nor  ten  grains  each  of  calomel 
or  quinine^  nor  any  of  the  alkaline  remedies,  like  chalk  or  bismuth. 
Unless  there  is  sudden   water  contamination  cholera  always 
Ciomniences  slowly  in  every  large  town.     First  a  few  cases  occur  in 
Ixanses  far  distant  from  each  other  and  at  rather  long  intervals  of 
^time-     Then  every  one  may  be  perfectly  ceriain  that  ambulating 
^^^useSf  with  premonitory  diarrhma,  have  slipped  through  Quaran- 
tine and  are  going  to  and  fro,  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  disease  in 
Haiany  places.     Or  that   clothing  soiled  with  cholera  discharges, 
9^11  d   swarming  with  live  and  active  germs,  has  l>een  let  in  without 
^frkroper   cleansing   and    disinfection.     This   slow  uprising  of  the 
J>estilence  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fixed  and  positive 
l^ws  of  the  disease  since  1848  and  1849*     It  is  one  of  the  most 
I>«rplexing  facts  in  connection  with  an  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
"li:fe-long  citizens,  exposed  to  these  influences,  are  apt  to  die  before 
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any  of  those  who  introduced  the  disease  guccnmb.  In  1S66,  in 
New  York,  cholera  was  hrooght  by  the  steamship  **  Virginia'*  on 
April  18th,  with  31  deaths  at  sea  and  56  more  in  Quarantine ;  by  the 
**  England,"  on  April  20th,  with  257  deaths  at  sea;  and  by  the 
**  Peruvian "  with  ^S  deaths,  while  2,477  more  or  less  infected 
emigrants  were  let  looee  in  the  city.  Yet  up  to  July  8th  there  had 
been  only  21  deaths  in  New  York  from  cholera,  and  those  in  17 
different  streets,  on  18  diilerent  blocks,  and  in  19  di&rent  houses; 
and,  stranger  still,  not  one  of  these  cases  was  discoTered  to  have 
been  directly  erposed  to  any  persons  or  things  from  Quarantine, 
or  from  the  emigrant  landing  or  depot.  Yet  every  one  of  them 
resided  in  or  frequented  localities  that  were  daily  traversed  by 
freshly  landed  emigrants. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  these  ambulating  cases  to  introduce 
the  pestilence  into  almshouses,  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  there 
some  old  and  decrepid  long  residents  will  generally  die  first.  In 
Chattanooga,  in  1873,  the  first  death  from  true  cholera  was  of  a 
little  boy,  who  had  been  sick  in  bed  for  two  weeks  with  measles  fol- 
lowed by  pneumonia.  But  he  had  been  visited  by  railroad  men  from 
Nashville,  where  there  had  been  about  1,000  deaths.  They  had 
premonitory  diarrhoea  and  brought  him  cakes,  fruits  and  toys, 
handled  with  their  soiled  hands ;  they  also  had  sat  upon  the  side 
of  his  bed.  He  was  weak  and  died  first ;  but  the  robust  men  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave  a  few  days  afterward.  The  disease  was 
long  supposed  to  have  been  blown  through  the  doors  or  windows, 
or  down  the  chimney. 

When  any  of  theee  early  cases  are  discovered  it  is  the  duty 
of  physicians  and  health-officers  to  hunt  down  and  find  out  every 
place  they  have  visited  and  to  disinfect  them  all,  A  party  of  sail- 
ors started  from  Havre,  by  way  of  Dover,  for  Liverpool,  where 
they  arrived  with  well -developed  cholera.  The  English  health- 
officers  went  back  over  their  i-oute  disinfecting  every  house  and 
oathouse  visited  by  them  and  no  new  cases  arose.  The  Dutch  and 
English  authorities  allow  all  well  persons  to  pass  over  their  bound- 
ary lines  at  once,  but  detain  aU  the  sick  and  every  particle  of 
soiled  clothing  belonging  t«  the  sick  and  well.  This  clothing  is 
carefully  washed  and  disinfected  and  sent  after  the  owners  within 
three  or  more  days  to  their  addresses,  which  must  always  be  left 
with  the  authorities. 

No  amount  of  impure  air  will  cause  Asiatic  cholera  unless 
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the  genns  have  already  been  swallowed  down  into  the  stomacha  of 
the  sufferers.  But  the  great  Bmoke^,  smelk,  gases  or  effluTia, 
coming  from  dirty  streets,  gutters,  sewers,  docks,  gas  works,  filthy 
stables,  yards,  slaaghter-hoases,  or  offal-rendering  works,  will  ren- 
der all  cases  more  severe,  or  eren  fatal  and  hopeless.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  citizens  who  suffer  from  these  nuisances  to  complain  to 
the  authoritied,  who  will  generaUy  render  prompt  redress  in  emer- 


No  amonnt  of  impure  water  will  cause  true  Asiatic  chol- 
onless  the  germs  of  the  disease  have  already  got  into  iL 
nt  contaminated  and  polluted  water  will  render  cases  of  Asiatic 
cholera  hopeless  ;  it  is  quite  as  dangerous  and  injurious  as  unripe 
or  an  wholesome  fruits  and  vegetables  and  spoiled  meats  and  fish. 
The  United  States  and  other  naviee  have  long  protected  their 
crews  not  only  from  cholera,  but  from  dysentery,  tropical  diarrhaea, 
and  almost  all  bowel  complaints,  by  the  exclusive  use  of  distilled 
Water.     When  hundreds  and  almost  thousands  of  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea and  cholera  occur  daily  or  weekly  in  large  towns,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  cholera  discharges  have  got  into  the  drinking-water 
supplies.     Then  nothing  but  boUed  or  distilled  water  should  be 
used.     The  alkaline  mineral  waters  may  be  allowable  as  long  as 
^beolute  disease  has  not  set  in,  but  not  afterward. 

No  amount  of  imprudence  in  diet  alone  will  cause  Asiatic 
ohalera  unless  some  of  the  articles  have  been  handled  by  those 
miready  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  then  a  piece  of  bread  vrill 
be  ad  dangerous  as  an  apple.  But  any  and  every  imprudence  and 
ttiistake  in  diet  will  greatly  aggravate  a  case  of  Asiatic  cholera; 
^nd  then  in  addition  to  the  specific  remedies,  those  for  common 
diarrhoDa  or  cholera  morbus  may  have  to  be  used.  Opium  and 
li^ismuth  may  then  not  be  amiss. 

Reliable  disinfectants  and  germicides  for  all  cholera  dia- 
ohargea  and  soiled  clothes  are  now  well  known  and  are  cheap. 
One  pound  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  500  pounds  of  water  is  the 
Itest,  This  may  even  be  drank  with  impunity  by  the  vrine  or  claret 
^lassfnl  or  more,  and  will  kill  all  the  germs  in  the  systems  of 
t;lie  patients,  will  disinfect  all  the  clothing  which  is  placed  in  it, 
«ajid  all  the  discharges  to  which  it  is  added.  Still  it  should  be 
Icept  under  the  control  of  physicians  and  health-officers.  Weak 
Sulphuric-acid  lemonade  seems  well  established,  practically,  as  a 
reventiv^anj^urative  remedy ;  but  phosphoric  acid  is  far  safer 
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for  the  populace,  and  doubtless  equally  good.  In  cholera  times  it 
ia  calculated  that  there  are  about  sixty  cuees  of  premoDitory  diar- 
rhoea  to  one  of  fully  developed  cholera ;  and  honseholdera,  phy- 
sicians and  health-officerg  must  be  active  with  disinfection,  and 
daily  house  to  house  yisitatiou  is  all  important. 

Cholera  is  a  disease  that  may  occur  more  than  once.  One 
attack  doe«  not  confer  immunity  ;  hence  inoculation  cannot  well 
prevent  it.  All  the  Spanish  cases  of  inoculation  were  imperfect,  as 
they  did  not  produce  symptoms  of  cholera,  but  only  local  symp- 
toms and  some  blood  poisoning  from  septic  substances.  Oholera 
is  not  a  blood  disease,  but  most  distinctly  a  primaiy  stomach  or 
bowel  afiection.  While  the  best  wishes  of  practical  physicians  go 
with  the  inocnlators,  they  are  not  very  sanguine  or  hopeful  of  this 
method-  The  preventive  and  curative  treatment  with  acids  is  far 
more  rational,  more  securely  based  upon  experiments  and  results, 
and  has  been  successful  enough  to  recommend  it  to  every  one ; 
while  it  can  be  used  with  little  trouble  or  expense  or  danger  by 
every  person,  physician  and  householder, 

John  C.  Petebs. 


Ik  the  space  allotted  to  me  I  shall  consider  the  question  how 
to  avoid  the  cholera  if  it  oTeHeaps  the  feeble  barriers  of  a  North 
American  quarantine. 

In  order  to  guiird  against  any  danger  it  is  essential  to  know  its 
nature,  and  fortunately  we  haye  reached  definite  facts  in  regard  to 
the  contagioasness  of  cholera.  We  know  that  in  certain  places 
and  times  the  environment  is  full  of  the  cholera  poison  ;  that  the 
disease  is  only  feebly  contagions  through  the  air,  so  that  with 
proper  precautions  those  nursing  the  sick  may  well  expect  to  escape; 
that  the  cholera  virus  is  most  abundant  In  the  alvine  discharges, 
and  probably  also  escapes  in  the  urine  ;  and  that  such  virus  is  en- 
dowed with  a  veritable  genius  for  finding  its  way  into  water,  and 
thence  into  the  intestinal  cunal  of  its  victim.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  doings  of  the  great  London  Water  Company,  which  supplied 
its  customers  with  contaminated  water  and  reaped  a  death  harvest 
of  thirty-five  hundred  persons  ?  A  person  who  has  apparently  a 
simple  diiirrha?a  may  be  in  the  incipient  stage  of  cholera,  or  be 
suffering  from  a  mild  attack  of  it.  Such  a  person  is  a  most  danger- 
ous center  of  infection,  and  baa  decimated  a  railroad  train  and 
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mtlered  the  seeds  of  the  disease  oTer  miles  of  territory.  There 
ttre  therefore  two  great  dangers  during  the  cholera  epidemic  : 
one,  iK)i8oniDg  in  inacnitable  ways  when  the  enyironment  is  full 
of  the  virus  ;  the  second  and  most  important^  poisoning  by  water 
affected  by  the  discharges  of  the  sick. 

For  our  present  purposes  the  good  citizens  even  of  this  demo- 
cratic republic  may  be  arranged  in  classes,  but  there  are  certain 
considerations  which  apply  to  all.  Everytliing  which  maintains 
*the  health  of  an  individual  lessens  his  danger ;  but  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  keep  in  complete  order  the  gateway  primarily  assaulted 
by  cholera ;  i.e.,  the  alimentary  cauah  A  perpetual  equanimity,  an 
•Toidance  of  fruit  and  indigestible  foods^  excessive  caution  in  the 
tiBe  of  purgative  medicine,  the  taking  of  immediate  measures  of 
jelief  the  moment  the  slightest  diarrhoea  or  gas tro-in test inal  irri- 
^tioQ  appears — these  are  essentials  for  every  one. 

One  class  of  our  citiiiens  are  those  who  have  no  other  duties  in 
Jife  save  to  protect  themselves.     My  advice  to  such  may  be  summed 
xip  by  saying  that  presence  of  mind  may  be  good  in  an  epidomic, 
fcat  absence  of  body  is  better.     In  the  choice  of  a  summer  res- 
idence it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  disease  follows  lines  of 
^^la-vel ;  that  it  especially  attacks  populous  and  low-lying  places ; 
til  lit  it  is  infrequent  in  remote  hamlets,  and  that  high  mountainous 
T-^g^ions  are  rarely  affected.     The  continual  inflnx  of  visitors ;  i\xG^ 
demands  of  self-interest,  compelling  hotel  keejiers  and  civic  author- 
i  ties  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  first  outbreak  ;  the  almost  uni- 
"^ersallv  bad  sewerage  ;  the  lack  of  control  which  the  individual  has 
€*^er  big  food  and  drink ;  these  render  the  large  watering-place 
^^xi  especially  dangerous  abode*     An  isolated  country  residence  in 
t^tie  mountains,  the  depths  of  an  Adirondack  wilderness,  the  lone- 
^^ess  of  a  yacht  upon  a  Northern  ocean  :  such  are  the  places  to 
'^''^ich  a  rich  man  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety  should  resort. 
A  second  class  of  persons  are  those  who  are  forced  by  the  ex- 
^^^^iiciea  of  business  or  domestic  life  to  remain  in  large  cities  or  to 
^i^vel.     Such   persons  should  remember   that  cholera  especially 
'^ttickfl  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population  and  rages  most  vir- 
'^'leutly  in  the  slums.     Indeed,  if  our  cities  were  kept  perfectly 
^^M  in  all  their  parts,  and  their  water  supply  pure,  cholera  would 
^  a  disease  scarcely  to  be  feared  :  but  the  Dives  of  one  block 
perishes  because  be  has  neglected  the  Lazarus  of  the  next.     Thus, 
trnless  stringent  measures  be  taken,  the  so-called  Italian  quarter 
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of  New  York  will  probably  be  a  raging  center  of  the  pestilence. 
Such  localities  are  to  be  absolutely  shunned.  The  great  danger  in 
infection  being  through  the  drink,  too  much  care  cannot  be  given 
to  the  latter.  Those  who  are  forced  to  trayel  should  remember 
that  railroad  trains  are  not  rarely  among  the  most  dangerous  local- 
ities, and  that  the  miscellaneous  use  of  drinking  waters  in  them 
is  one  of  the  great  caueeB  of  peril.  The  person  who  lives  at  home 
during  a  cholera  epidemic  should  drink  only  water  that  has  been 
boiled  for  at  least  two  hours,  it  being  well  established  that  such 
boiling  will  destroy  the  germs  of  the  disease.  There  is  very  little 
danger  from  the  use  of  ice,  since  it  is  usually  gathered  at  seasona 
and  places  not  affected.  The  traveler  may  not  be  able  to  get  boiled 
water,  but  by  depending  largely  on  tea  and  coffee  for  liquid  he 
gains  some  immunity.  Adding  brandy  to  water  is  of  no  use  at  all 
in  directly  preventing  cholera,  and,  unless  great  care  be  exercised 
not  to  use  the  stimulant  too  freely,  the  indirect  results  may  be  more 
harmful  than  useful.  It  is  otherwise  with  bottled  light  wines  and 
malt  liquors.  They  contain  so  much  water  as  to  need  no  dilution 
to  supply  the  necessary  liquid,  and  it  is  much  safer  for  the  traveler 
to  drink  a  bottle  of  claret  or  of  beer  with  his  dinner  than  to  take 
water.  Beliable  bottled  waters  may  he  freely  used  ;  but  all  liquids 
on  draught  should  te  avoided.  Experience  has  shown  that  snlphurio 
acid  has  some  prophylactic  value.  Moreover  it  destroys  the  noxious 
qualities  of  limestone  water,  and  taken  during  the  summer  months 
in  small  quantities  is  very  good  for  the  general  health.  Two  drops 
of  it  may  be  added  to  each  tumbler  of  water. 

The  last  class  of  persons  that  I  shall  speak  of  are  those  who  are 
forced  to  come  in  contact  with  the  sick.  For  these  the  danger 
is  much  minified  by  our  recently  acquired  knowledge.  Every 
speck  of  filth  should  be  at  once  removed  from  a  locality  in  which 
cholera  appears.  The  room  in  which  the  patient  is  should  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  the  windows  being  left  open  day  and 
night.  The  attendant  should  be  scrupulous  in  his  pergonal  clean- 
liness,  washing  his  hands  thoroughly  whenever  he  has  touched 
the  patient,  for  there  is  gi-eat  danger  of  self-infection  by  the  carry- 
ing of  particles  to  the  mouth.  The  receptacle  which  is  to  receive 
the  discharges  of  the  patient  should  have  the  germicidal  liquid 
placed  in  it  before  use,  so  that  the  contact  may  be  immediate. 
After  use  it  should  be  covered  over  and  set  aside  for  some  little 
time  in  order  that  the  drug  may  do  its  work.     Even  when  tlma  ] 
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diEiiifected  finch  discharges  shonld  not  be  throwB  into  a  common 
oeflepool^  bnt  into  some  large  receptacle  where  for  the  second  time 
they  fihonld  meet  with  an  abtindance  of  the  disinfectant.  The 
clothes  of  the  cholera  patient  shoiild  be  disinfected  by  beat^  and 
ahonld  never  be  given  ont  to  be  washed.  The  records  of  epidemics 
are  full  of  accounts  of  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  washerwomen^ 
and  by  them  to  their  families  and  to  neighborhoods.  The  clothes 
eeem  indeed  to  be  more  virulent  than  the  patient  himself,  the 
poison  appeairing  to  increase  in  power  in  their  interstices.  No  scrap 
of  bedding,  no  handkerchief  or  rag  which  has  been  connected  with 
a  cholera  victim  should  be  overlooked.  In  gathering  up  the  clothes 
or  bedding  the  attendant  should  fold  them  rapidly  into  as  small  a 
bundle  as  may  be,  so  as  to  expose  as  little  suiiace  as  is  possible  to 
the  air.  These  bundles  should  be  at  once  dropped  into  a  brisk 
fire,  or  into  a  kettle  in  which  water  is  boiling  and  over  which  a 
cover  can  be  placed  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  living  germs 
being  carried  up  by  the  first  escaping  vapor.  The  boiling  should 
be  for  not  less  than  two  hours,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  well  to  add 
ealt  to  the  water  so  that  the  temperature  maybe  raised  above  212"*. 
In  caae  of  death,  the  corpse  should  be  at  once  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
ioaked  with  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  put  in  a 
tight  cafiket  and  buried  privately  without  unnecessary  delay. 

There  are  only  two  disinfectants  which  should  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  cholera  germs;  i.e.,  chlorinated  lime 
and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
public  understand  that  all  proprietary  disinfectants  are  to  be 
eschewed.  Most  of  them  are  of  uncertain,  varying  composition, 
many  of  those  most  lauded  are  absolutely  without  power,  and 
probably  all  of  them  are  excessive  in  their  cost  in  proportion  to  their 
power.  Chlorinated  lime  is  probably  as  efficient  as  corrosive  sub- 
limate, but  our  knowledge  is  not  so  positive  in  regard  to  it.  If  em- 
ployed, four  to  six  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  it  should  be  used 
for  each  stool.  The  objection  to  corrosive  sublimate  is  that  its  solu- 
tion, lacking  odor  and  color,  may  give  rise  to  accidental  poisoning. 
This  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  following  formula,  which  af- 
fords an  absolutely  reliable  germicidal  solution,  not  readily  mistaken 
for  harmless  liquid*  Corrosive  sublimate  hall  an  ounce  ;  j>erman- 
ganate  of  potassium  half  a  drachm;  water  ten  ounces.  For  use  this 
solution  may  be  well  dihited  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
of  this  dilated  solution  two  ounces  may  be  used  for  each  cholera 
TOL,  cxu-^ — NO.  345.  9 
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evacuation.  For  washing  tbe  hands  the  dilate  liquid  should  be 
further  weakened  with  a  huadred  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
alwa;B  after  the  use  of  even  this  diluted  eolution  the  hands  should 
be  at  once  rinsed  with  abundance  of  water  and  then  washed  with 
soap  and  water. 

The  possibility  of  self -protect!  on  from  cholera  hy  inoculation 
is  a  question  of  the  near  future.  Dr.  Ferran,  a  Spanish  physician, 
claims  that  he  not  only  antedated  the  discoyery  of  Koch  of  the 
comma  bacillus,  but  has  also  traced  elaborately  its  deyelopment 
and  tbe  production  of  spores  by  it ;  and  that  he  has  found  that  in- 
jections with  its  cultures  will  produce  choleraic  symptoms  in  guinea 
piga  and  protect  them  against  attacks  of  the  disease.  The  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Madrid  Academy  of  Medicine  has  reported  faTorably 
upon  the  work  of  Ferran,  and  have  also  stated  that  in  a  number  of 
human  beings  cholera  symptoms  have  been  produced  with  the 
cultures.  According  to  telegraphic  reports  large  numbers  of  people 
hare  submitted  to  these  inoculations,  but  at  present  the  only  de- 
duction that  is  allowable  is  that  much  more  extended  researches 
are  necessary  before  any  conclusions  can  be  reached. 
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Asiatic  cholera,  traveling  westward,  is  now  epidemic  along  the 
Spanish  shores  of  the  Mediternmean.  On  June  15th  there  were 
114  new  cases  in  Caetellon,  with  34  deaths,  and  214  at  Carthagenft^ 
with  60  deaths.  Such  violence  indicates  that  this  resembles  pre- 
Tions  epidemics,  which  have  generally  ended  in  America  after  having 
passed  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Andes,  Each  time,  in  its 
course  from  India,  the  disease  has  proved  fatal  to  more  than  a  mill- 
ion people.  The  natuml  life  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  America 
rarely  exceeds  two  years*  It  may  enter  like  an  avalanche,  rapidly 
extend  along  the  highways  of  travel,  and  almost  as  quickly  disap- 
pear, showing  no  tendency  to  be  renewed.  The  students  of  cholera 
cannot  accept  without  question  the  doctrine  of  Koch,  and  they  re- 
gret that  at  the  recent  conference  in  Berlin,  Pettenkoffer,  who  has 
made  cholera  a  life  long-study,  did  not  receive  that  consideration 
that  his  accumulated  store  of  knowledge  entitled  him  to.  Cholera 
has  never  originated  on  the  American  continent-  Neither  fright, 
nor  had  food,  nor  impure  air,  nor  filth,  nor  the  vilest  dissipation 
causes  cholera ;  but  all  these  will  undoubtedly,  after  it  is  once 
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planted,  increase  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth  and  wondei-fiilly 
magnify  its  harvest, 

Cholerization^  the  most  recent  theorj^  promulgated  to  combat 
cholera,  during  the  spring  of  1885  has  been  extensively  resorted 
to  by  Dr.  Ferran,  of  Spain^  who  claims  that  exemption  is  produced 
by  inoculation  with  attenuated  cholera  material,  which,  he  eaye, 
induces  symptoms  resembling  a  mild  attack  of  cholera,  and  that 
the  operation  never  proves  serious ;  all  recover  and  are  rendered 
exempt  from  the  malignant  form  of  the  disease.     It  is  reported 
that  in  the  Alcare  Hospital  all  the  inmates  were  inoculated,  with 
the  exception  of  two  who  declined  to  submit  to  the  operation ; 
that  these  two  were  attacked  with  cholera  and  died,  while  all  the 
others  escaped.    The  symptoms  following  Dr,  Ferran's  inoculations 
are  said  to  appear  in  about  four  hours^ — cramps  and  diarrhoea,  fol- 
lowed by  fever  and  delirium — all  of  which  terminate  in  sixteen 
hours,  when  those  that  have  been  inoculated  are  well,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  placed  in  a  safe  condition  not  to  be  affected  by 
the  disease.     As  a  large  number  of  inoculations  have  been  made— 
on  over  eight  thousand  people,  it  is  said,  in  Valencia  in  one  week 
— the  eiperiment  appears  to  have  proceeded    far  enough.     The 
recognized  facts  in  regard  to  the  course  of  tho  modified  disease 
following  inoculations  for  variola,  which  have  boen  resorted  to  by 
Ihe  Bramins  from  time  immemorial,  do  not  encourage  the  belief 
that  Dr,  Ferran's  method  will  be  of  any  use.     The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment prohibited  further  inoculations  until  their  utility  had 
l)een  demonstrated* 

The  importance  of  rigidly  guarding  the  source  of  the  water-sup- 
ply from  contamination  and  keeping  the  reservoirs  free  from  all 
putrescent  animal  or  vegetable  subs  tin  cos,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
lugged.  More  es|)ec]ally  is  this  the  case  where  great  changes  are 
in  progress,  requiring  many  men  to  reside  along  the  borders  of  the 
^ater-courscs,  as  in  New  York  during  the  present  year  at  the 
Croton  and  Bronx  rivers,  where  so  many  hundreds  of  men  will 
cceupy  new,  temporary,  and  unsanitary  residences.  These  men, 
dxposed  while  at  hard  work  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and,  with  their 
families,  eating  improperly  cooked  food  and  unripe  fruit,  need 
special  s^mitary  care,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  tf>  prevent  them 
^rom  polhiting  the  water  supplied  to  nearly  two  millions  of  people 
x^eiding  in  or  near  New  York  City. 

The  purity  of  the  water  that  people  drink  is  generally  beyond 
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their  controL     They  simplj  take  it,  vithont  any  power  to  ins 
the  source  whenoe  it  came.     Therefore,  when  there  is  the  s^ligbt 
doubt  in  regard  to  ita  purity,  it  is  beet  to  remove  even  the  shadoi 
of  dftnger,  as  it  may  be  easily  made  pure  by  two  simple  prooesse&l 
The  first  is  by  boiling,  which  destroys  all  germs  of  disease.     The' 
Chinese  keep  exempt  from  cholera  by  drinking  an  infusion  of  tea 
or  of  a  cheap  vegetable.     But  many  are  unable  to  bare  all  their 
drinking  water  boiled.     In  such  case,  a  small  quantity  of  common 
alam  may  be  added  a  short  time  before  it  Ib  used.     Alum  is  l^| 
powerful  and  perfectly  safe  water  purifier.  " 

Disinfection  has  been  of  great  senrioe  in  stamping  out  cholera. 
The  generation  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  or  chlorine  gas  appears  to 
haTc  been  the  most  effective.  Heat  above  212^  F.,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  dry  air,  will  ako  in  a  short  time  destroy  the  cholera 
germs;  while  for  washing,  any  chemical  capable  of  coagulating 
albumen  will  suffice.  Alum  is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  safest. 
When  properly  used,  it  does  not  affect  either  the  fabric  or  the 
colon  The  use  of  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  aromatic  fumes  only  tends  to  deceive  the  imagination, 
and  from  their  frequent  unpleasant  associations,  causes  harm. 
For  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  cellars  nothing  is  better  than  white- 
washing, the  lime  and  water  being  applied  thickly  and  evenly.  In 
1866  we  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  observing  the  strict^ 
est  quarantine,  yet,  as  it  sometimes  inevitably  wUl,  cholera  escaped 
detection.  A  car- driver,  while  in  perfect  health,  sat  on  bun- 
dles of  clothing  belonging  to  five  German  immigrants,  and  in  a 
few  hours  was  in  the  collapse  stage  of  malignant  cholera.  The 
disease  spread  to  nineteen  of  his  relatives,  causing  three  immediate 
deaths,  H 

During  epidemics  of  cholem,  comparatively  few  of  the  inhab*^ 
itants  of  the  place  can  or  will  leave  their  own  homes,  and  those 
living  in  sanitary  places  run  few  risks.     In  my  studies  during  thi 
epidemic  of  1866,  I  found  that  even  where  it  did  occur  in  sunitar 
houses,  if  proper  care  was  taken,  it  manifested  very  slight  powe 
to  extend,  and   those  stricken  down  recovered,  when   properlj 
nursed;  while  the  inhabitants  of  badly  drained  and  crowded  pis 
ran  greater  risks*     But  even  then  the  disease  could  be  controUe 
Every  city,  town,  and  village  ought  to  have  its  local  health  board,] 
If  Plymouth  bad  had  a  proper  health  board,  it  might  have  escaped 
its  terrible  scourge  of  typhoid  fever.    Cholera  in  healthful  homes 
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does  not  show  a  tetidetK^  to  spread.  During  the  epidemic  of  1866 
the  writer,  when  called  early,  did  not  see  a  single  instance  of  more 
than  one  serious  case  in  a  sanitary  home ;  and  all  that  had  the 
premonitory  symptoms  properly  treated,  recovered,  except  a  very 
email  proportion  whose  attack  was  ushered  in  with  fatal  Tiolence. 

How  shall  we>  who  are  well  and  strong,  care  for  ourselves  if 
we  have  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  ?  Do  not  be 
frightened,  hut  obeerve  the  following  rules  : 

1*  Cleanliness  in  all  things — the  streets,  the  home,  and  the 
person.  Keep  the  cellars,  tanks,  and  sewer  connections  in  good 
condition.  For  the  person  a  daily  bath,  also  a  wash  of  the  face, 
bands^  teeth,  and  mouth  after  each  meal. 

2.  Proper  clothing,  easily  fitting  and  comfortable.  It  is  better 
to  have  too  much  than  too  little,  A  broad  flannel  band  around  the 
abdomen,  worn  day  and  night,  will  be  useful. 

3.  Temperance  in  all  things,  with  a  generous  diet  of  all  whole- 
eome  articles — fish,  meats,  vegetables,  and  clean,  ripe,  seasonable, 
native  fruits,  with  extras  to  a  proper  degree.  If  any  article  is 
known  to  disagree  with  you,  avoid  it.  Do  not  eat  or  drink  indis- 
eriminately  between  meals,  and  if  any  distress  is  caused  by  im- 
proper substances  in  the  stomach,  quickly  reject  them. 

There  should  be  ingpeetion,  under  consular  direction,  at  exit 
ports  where  cholera  may  be  present,  of  all  persons  or  articles  that 
may  convey  disease  ;  enforcement  of  rigid  quarantine  at  all  entry 
ports;  establishment  of  quarantine  hospitals;  thorough  disinfec- 
tion of  all  guspicioiia  articles ;  compliance  with  the  law  that  re- 
quires eases  to  be  reported.  Ab  soon  as  cholera  appears,  all  infected 
plaises  should  be  divided  into  districts,  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
proper  official.  Small  temporary  hospitals  should  he  established, 
fully  equipped  with  phyBicians,  nurses,  telephone  communication, 
and  an  ambulance.  All  that  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  at  home 
should  be  immediately  removed  to  a  hospital. 

We  who  have  battled  with  epidemic  Asiatic  cholera  in  its  most 
malignant  form  at  the  homes  of  those  affected,  can  testify  that 
absolote  quarantine  prevents  its  entrance,  thorough  disinfection 
exterminates  it,  and  proper  treatment  carries  a  very  largo  propor- 
tion of  even  the  severest  cases  to  recovery, 

Chaeles  a.  Lealb. 


THE  ANIMAL  SOUL 


The  author  of  "  Eothen"  remarks  that  the  history  of  Spain, 
from  the  laodiag  of  the  Garth  aginianB  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  and  Jews,  is  the  chrunicle  of  a  protracted  duello  between 
Aryans  and  Semites*  If  the  contests  of  the  morul  world  shonld  be 
summed  up  in  the  same  way,  we  might  say  that  their  history  for 
the  past  three  thousand  years  has  been  the  record  of  a  continuous 
struggle  between  naturalists  and  anti-naturalists.  The  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  and  Eome,  Kepler,  Newton,  Ronssean,  Ooethe 
Humboldt,  and  Darwin  fought  on  the  one  side ;  the  Buddhists^l 
St,  Augustine,  St,  Francis,  Loyola,  Calvin,  and  Wesley  oo  the 
other.  The  naturalist  appeals  to  reason  and  experience  ;  the  anti- 
naturalist  appeals  to  authority*  The  one  enforces  his  doctrine 
with  arguments,  the  other  with  threats  or  entreaties.  The  one 
invites  free  inquiry,  the  other  deprecates  it.  The  one  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  life  by  studying  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
other  by  assuming  the  interference  of  supernatural  agencies.  The 
one  insists  on  the  essential  analogies,  the  other  on  the  essentia^ 
contrasts,  between  the  constitution  of  man  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  metaphysicians  of  all  nature-loving  nations  in- 
clined to  the  former  side.  Poets  wove  their  romances  about  the 
creed  of  Greece,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  gods  were  originally 
nothing  but  the  deified  powers  of  nature,  the  deified  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  human  soni  The  worshiper  of  nature  sought 
paradise  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  He  held  that  to  enjoy  is  to 
obey,  and  that  the  wonders  of  creation  were  not  made  to  be  despised. 
He  did  not  make  his  life  a  discord  in  the  harmony  of  nature  ;  he 
found  friends  and  playmates  among  the  lowliest  of  his  fellow-creat- 
ures. The  gods  themselves  shared  the  joys  of  earth.  Life  was 
emphatically  thought  worth  living,  and  nature-worship  remained^ 
the  almost  universal  religion  of  mankind,  till  Buddha,  the  Nepaa4 
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lese,  proclaimed  the  sheer  antithesis  of  that  ^stetn.     The  worth- 
leflsness  of  earthly  life  and  the  necessity  of  Balvation  by  the 
remmciatioa  of  earthly  sympathies,  were  the  keystone  dogmas  of 
the  ti6W  creed.     The  westward  spread  of  its  doctrines  inaugurated 
the  era  of  a  long  war  against  nature.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  was  interrupted  for  twelve  hundred  years. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  natural  science  was  almost  wholly  guper- 
seded  by  supematumliam.     The  constant  activity  of  preteroatural 
agencies  was  deemed  aa  nnqueationable  as  the  influence  of  atmoB* 
pheric  currents.       Speculative   thinkers  postulated   a  epook  for 
every  unknown  phenomenon.     Yet  a  still  more  significant,  though 
less  often  a^imitt^sd,  characteristic  of  that  period  was  its  anti-natu- 
ralism.    '*  Whatever  is  natural  is  wrong,"  was  the  shibboleth  of 
the  mediaeval  Buddhists.    The  enforced  worship  of  sorrow  darkened 
the  Ufe-light  of  countless  millions.     All  cheerful  instincts  of  the 
human  soul  were  denounced  as  sinful.     Earth  was  supposed  to  be, 
Xkot  only  possessed  of,  but  possessed  by,  malevolent  demons.     The 
pagan  deities  were  changed  into  devils.     Woden,  the  hnnter-god, 
became  a  Wild  Huntsman,  Hulda  a  night-hag,  Venus  a  lamia  ;  the 
first  May-night,  when  Hertha  awakens  the  slumbering  wood-j?pirits, 
liecame  a  Walpurgis-nacht  with  its  hellieh  revivals.     Even  objects 
of  scenic  interest,  the  trysting-placea   of   the  nature-worshiping 
I>ruids,  became  "devil's  pulpits,'*  '*  devil's  bridges/' and  "deviFs 
cjavea."    Nay,  an  elaborate  treatise  was  written  to  prove  that  the 
«M3tion8  of  animals  are  inspired  by  the  devJL     The  coemogony  of 
^he  media?val  schoolmen  was,  in  fact,  a  systematic  dcmonology.    In 
tiheir  writings  Nature  and  Sin  (like  the  world  and  the  devil)  were 
Xrcqaently  used  as  synonymous  terms.     **  Natnr  ist  Sunde,  Geist 
ist  Teufel,*' says  the  Prelate  in  "Faust,"    Hence  their  intense 
^mi^mst  of  naturalism  and  natural  philosophy,  the  suppression  of 
^he  Olympic  games,  the  savage  laws  against  "  sophists  and  mathe- 
maticians/'   Hence,  also,  the  equally  bitter^  but  perfectly  consist- 
ent, opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  Copernican  heresy,  which 
they  instinctively  recognized  as  the  entering  wedge  of  a  natural- 
stic  reaction.     Hence  at  last  the  forlorn-hope  assault  upon  the 
loetiine  of  evolution,  which  has  completed  the  triumph  of  that 
l-xeaotion. 

For  Superstition  clings  to  the  last  tenable  shred  of  her  tenets, 
cky  observes  that    multitudes  "  who    recognize  the  fact   that 
Ithe  celestial  phenomena  are  subject  to  inflexible  law,  imagine  that 
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the  dispeiiBatioii  of  raio  is  in  gome  eense  the  result  of  arbitrary  iu- 
terpoBitioBSy  detennieod  by  the  conduct  of  mankind  .  »  »  It  is 
still  customary  to  speak  of  *  plagues  of  rain  and  water*  sent  on  ac- 
count of  our  sins/  and  corresponding  language  is  employed  about 
the  forms  of  disease  which  science  has  but  imperfectly  explained.*' 
Worsted  dogmas  seek  shelter  in  mysteries,  like  yanquisbed  armies 
in  a  mist,  as  favorable  to  a  discreet  change  of  front.  When  it  be- 
came mathematically  certain  that  our  earth  is  not  the  center  of  the 
universe,  but  only  a  subordinate  member  of  the  solar  system,  sub- 
ject to  laws  that  could  not  for  a  moment  have  been  suspended 
without  gubvcrting  the  established  order  of  that  system,  the  dis- 
comfited dogmatists  fell  back  upon  biology,  and  confronted  their 
assailants  with  the  announcement  that  our  air*ship,  though  not 
itself  a  play-ball  of  supernatural  agencies,  is  occuj>ied  by  a  certain 
number  of  supernatural  passengers,  distinct  from  all  their  fellow- 
travelers  in  origin  and  consequently  in  constitution  and  destiny  ; 
and  since  Darwin  exploded  the  premises  of  that  syllogism » its  ex- 
ponents seek  a  new  basis  for  its  intricate  superstructure.  In  other 
words,  the  opponents  of  naturalism  try  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  not  only  with  the  harmless  belief  in  the  eternal  duration 
of  life,  but  with  their  teat-dogma  that  man  is  an  alter  enSf  a  being 
governed  by  laws  distinct  from,  or  even  opposed  to,  those  of  nature 
in  general— an  earth-child,  descended  perhaps  from  that  speciea 
of  quadrumana  known  as  catarrhine  monkeys,  but  characterized 
by  certain  preternatural  qualities  not  shared  in  the  least  degree  by 
any  of  his  fellow-catarrhiues. 

Kor  is  the  obstinate  defense  of  that  position  disproportioned  to 
the  importance  of  its  dogmatical  sigiiificance.  There  is  a  story  of 
a  moss-trooper  who  assured  a  country  laird  of  his  personal  good-will, 
and  lamented  the  business  necessity  for  blowing  up  his  house  ;  and 
an  almost  similar  irony  seems  to  lurk  in  the  demure  comments  of 
the  Shrewsbury  philosopher  and  his  deprecatory  allusions  to  a 
system  that  he  proceeds  to  attack  with  the  explosives  of  his  "  fatally 
plausible  theory."  He  traces  the  river  of  life  to  a  chasm,  which 
for  a  little  space  seems  to  hide  it  with  its  overhanging  rocks.  He 
points  out  the  gap  where  the  river  emerges  from  the  cliffs.  He 
proves  that  its  current  has  retained  its  general  direction.  He  proved 
that  the  gravel  of  the  delta  is  the  detritus  of  the  rocks  at  the  source 
of  the  river.  He  demonstrates  that  the  rains  of  the  upper  valley 
affect  the  level  of  the  lower  stream.    He  analyses  the  waters  below 
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A&d  abare  the  gmpt  ^od  proves  that  tbej  contain  the  same  solutions 
IB  the  same  proportions  of  admixtnrD,  **  Notwithstanding,*'  he 
Bji*  "  I  ^ball  continue  to  entertain  the  most  extreme  respect  for 
lijpoth€«is  of  the  Pundits,  who  hold  that  the  effluent  of  the 
;  «®entially  different  from  the  upper  part  of  its  coarse ;  that 
m^T  current  does  not  move  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  grayita- 
bot  under  the  impalae  of  supemataral  agencies,  and  but  for 
}  ▼irtue  of  certain  propitiatory  rites  might  cease  to  flow ;  and  that 
only  tlie  lower  river  will  ever  raich  the  ocean  or  ascend  in  the 
forn  of  clou dii  to  its  proper  home,  the  sky.'* 

Yet  the  outworks  of  that  hypothesis  have  already  been  carried, 

tad  its  defenders  begin  to  concentrate  their  forces  upon  the  debat- 

iUe  grvmod  of  gradual  evolution.     For  Natura  non  facii  mlium 

ka  reremble  weapon,  and  if  thoimttus^  a  sudden  leap  from  lower 

to  hi)^r  planes  of  development,  could  be  anywhere  demonstrated, 

k  night  form  a  presumptive  argument  for  the  interposition  of  pre- 

temalnTAl  agencies.     But  the  biiris  of  that  hope  is  becoming  rather 

csrettBiBcribed.     *' Catastrophism 'Ms  losing  ground.      From  year 

li>|Mr  the  progress  of  science  leads  to  clearer  proofs  of  the  unity 

rf  dii  eomic  laws,  and  convinces  the  despisers  of  nature  that  the 

kiwly  roots  of  life  have  evolved  many  a  marvelous  flower,  and  that 

tbt  giMi^eet  of  P.tn  can  climb  the  very  summit  of  Olympns.    The 

tody  of  comparative  biology  has  revealed  the  most  surprising  anal- 

tpes  between  the  operation  of  animal  instinct  and  the  functions 

if  oooacioiia  reason  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  action  of  the  organic 

(■Fws  oo  the  other  ;  analogies  that  make  it  impossible  to  mistake 

Iki  agency  of  the  same  formative  law  in  the  growth  of  a  coral  reef 

iiil  tbe  development  of  a  system  of  political  organization  ;  analo- 

ficf  that  dissolve  all  differences  of  kind  into  differences  of  degree. 

"  Adaptation  of  means  to  an  unconscious  purpose,"  is  a  defini- 

tkSQ  that  fails  to  distinguish  the  primitive  manifestations  of  that 

hv  from  the  functions  of  the  lower  animals*     The  young  bee 

<linT»  the  metrical  rules  of  her  craft  with  scrupulous  exactness, 

Ht»  bke  the  constructive  agencies  of  a  vegetable  organism,  evi- 

failly  witbout  a  conscious  plan.     Like  reason  and  instinct,  those 

ytim  Are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  special  and  wholly  abnor- 

dmniiflftmnoeoL     Oonvolvulus  Major,  confined  in  a  paper  box 

vithaimall  air*hoIe,  will  direct  its  tendrils  toward  that  aperture, 

lod,  if  neoessarjr,  attenuate  their  budding  points,  in  order  to  force 

iti  way  to  tEe  ont/tt  air.    The  thorn-liana  sprouts  along  the  ground 
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in  ft  difect  line  toward  the  next  oonTenient  tree,  and  changes  it 
direction  if  that  tree  is  removed.  In  the  animal  body  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  damaged  organ  are  assnmed  by  other  organs.  The 
eye-§ight  of  a  deaf  mate,  the  hearing  and  feeling  of  u  blind  person, 
become  abnormaUy  acute ;  the  skin,  the  lungs,  undertake  to  elim* 
inate  substances  that  overtask  the  fnnctional  energy  of  the  diges> 
tive  organs,  nay,  during  the  pmgress  of  certain  diseases  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  often  suspends  its  functions  in  order  to  enable  the 
organism  to  concentrate  aU  its  energies  on  the  work  of  expurga- 
tion, just  as  ants  interrupt  their  foraging  expeditions  in  order  to 
repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  The  preservation  of  life  is  the  high- 
est law  of  nature ;  yet,  in  order  to  avoid  hopeless  suffering,  she 
hastens  the  event  of  an  incurable  disease,  as  wasps^  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  kUl  the  last  brood  of  their  larv®^  rather  than  soe  them 
starve.  The  faculty  that  enables  animals  to  distinguish  food  from 
poison  is  not  more  marvelous  than  that  by  which  our  digestive  organs 
select  their  proper  nutriment  from  an  infinite  variety  of  organic 
and  unorganic  substances.  For  both  are  clearly  the  result  of  natural 
adaptation.  In  fragivorous  animals,  for  instance,  the  cumulative 
experience  of  countless  geoerations  has  at  last  become  a  hereditary 
instinct,  but  an  instinct  that  fails  to  warn  them  against  poisons  that 
escaped  the  cognizance  of  their  ancestors.  The  fruit-eaters  whose 
intuitions  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  vaccinium  vacillans  from 
a  strikingly  similar  poison- berry,  will  unhesitatingly  swallow  u  mixt^ 
ure  of  sugar  and  arsenic.  The  imported  ruminants,  whose  ances- 
tors acquired  their  experience  on  the  monntain-pastures  of  the 
far  East,  were  at  first  deceived  by  the  poison-herbs  of  the  ncwj 
world,  but  gnidually  learned  to  avoid  mistakes  of  that  sort,  for| 
the  highland  counties  of  western  North  Carolina  have  now  a' 
breed  of  sheep  that  will  rather  starve  than  touch  the  tempting 
leaves  of  the  evergreen  culmia.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
learned  to  appreciate  various  nutritive  herbs  which  they  at  first ^ 
refused,  probably  because  they  reminded  their  "instinct"  of  poi-' 
son-plants  indigenous  to  the  highlands  of  central  Asia,  And 
exactly  in  the  same  way  the  digestive  organs  of  the  domestic  dog 
have  learned  to  appreciate,  ue.,  to  distinguish  and  utilize,  the  nutri- 
tive elements  of  bread  and  other  substances  which  the  stomach  of 
his  lupine  ancestor  would  have  rejected  as  so  much  worthless 
Btuff.  The  teguments  of  the  stomach  are  connected  with  those  of 
the  palate,  and  the  selective  instinct  that  guides  the  sense  of 
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^lM|i%  but  a  modified  manifestation  of  the  law  that  goTeniB  the 
piooefis  of  digestion  and  the  action  of  chemical  affinities. 

And  aa  surely  aa  the  problems  of  the  present  world  are  amply 
enfficientto  account  for  thu  pnrpose  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  the  origin  of  those  faculties  will  yet  be  traced  to 
the  lowly  well-springs  of  earthly  life.  No  teuable  theoi-y  of  the 
relation  of  human  reasou  to  animal  instinct  has  ever  Enoceeded  in 
demonstrating  a  difference  of  kind,  Buffon*s  definition,  for  in- 
stance, that  instinct  acts  on  impuke  from  within,  reasou  on  motives 
from  without,  would  fail  to  establish  that  distinction.  For  both 
modes  of  incentive  influence  both  kinds  of  action  ;  the  proportion 
of  their  respective  influence  only  varies  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
"Disposition,*'  ** character,"  "passion,"  are  so  many  different 
words  for  the  inner  impulse  that  modifies  or  intendfics  the  exter- 
nal motive  ;  and  "  instinct  '*  is  not  moved  exlusively  from  within. 
Its  manifestations  are  prompted  by  external  incentives,  by  exigent 
circumstances,  by  favorable  opportunities  ;  as  fii-st  October  frosts 
prompt  the  departure  of  the  migratory  bird,  as  the  ajiproaching 
summer  of  the  tropics  awakens  his  home-sickness  after  the  temper- 
ate zone.  The  discover)"  of  a  convenient  nook  siimultttes  the 
weaver-instinct  of  the  spider  :  even  the  imperious  sexual  instinct 
is  prompted  by  casual  opportunities. 

Reason  has  been  likened  to  a  musical  instrument  that  requires 
practice,  which,  once  acquired,  can  be  used  or  abused  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways ;  instinct  to  a  musical  automaton,  which  plays  its 
tunes  with  uniform  correctness,  but  has  a  rather  limited  reperioire. 
The  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  would,  indeed,  justify  that 
comparison.  A  bee  can  defy  any  mathematician  to  excel  the  sym- 
metry of  her  fabric,  but  her  talent  is  limited  to  wax- work.  The 
nest^building  bird  succeeds  at  the  first  attempt,  but  docs  not  im- 
prove with  practice ;  the  spider  can  only  weave  ;  the  ilauber-wasp 
only  piaster.  Such  instincts  are  one-sided  business  qualification b^ 
sufficient  for,  but  confined  to,  a  single  purpose.  But  as  we  ascend 
the  scale  of  evolution  we  must  either  modify  that  definition  of 
instinct,  or  admit  that  the  actions  of  the  higher  animals  arc  guided 
by  reason.  If  the  mental  faculties  of  the  quadrumana  are  so  many 
tnstinctB,  that  term  could  claim  some  curious  synonyms,  for 
thoee  faculties  can  be  applied  and  misapplied  to  an  extravagant 
variety  of  purposes.  Does  iuatinct,  **the  exhorting  voice  of 
nature,"  teach  a  young  Rhesus  baboon  to  purloin  the  jacket  of  his 
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fellow-Rhesus  and  try  it  on  like  a  pair  of  breechea  ?  "  Does 
reason?'*  it  might  be  asked  in  return.  But  bus  reason,  *Hb€ 
faculty  of  adapting  means  to  conscioua  purposes,**  never  been  mis* 
applied  ?  Does  the  Salvation  Army  play  less  fantastic  tricks  be- 
fore high  heaven  than  the  most  eccentric  baboon  ?  Nor  could  it 
be  asserted  that  the  talents  of  our  next  relatives  are  unavailable  for 
business  purposes.  They  plan  their  foraging  expeditions  with  a 
skill  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  Mexican  patriot.  Xo 
politician,  angling  for  a  coUectorship,  can  surpass  the  Macacos 
radiatus  in  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  his  patron  ;  and 
the  holy  apes  of  Benares  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  their  sijiecares 
with  ail  the  self-assertiog  dignity  of  a  Grand  Metropolitan. 

All  the  mental  eliaracteri sties  of  the  undegenerate  specimens 
of  our  race  have  their  germs  in  the  character-traits  of  our  tree- 
climbing  relatives,  Inquisitiveness,  the  presumptive  root  of  science 
— though  Peter  Lombard  enumerates  it  among  tbo  obstacles  to 
salvation — is  a  besetting  foible  of  the  simian  mind»  Altruism,  as 
modem  psychologists  have  named  the  instinctive  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow-beings,  is  in  some  of  its  forms  almost  dis- 
tinctively a  monkey-virtue.  The  little  Javanese  macaque,  which 
trembles  at  the  squeak  of  a  mouse,  will  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
fiercest  bull-dog  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  a  helpless  comrade. 
At  the  mere  sight  of  a  cruel  act,  the  chimpanzee,  though  otherwise 
meekness  jiersonified,  will  break  out  in  a  violent  passion,  strike 
the  ground  with  his  fists,  and  protest  in  savage  whoops.  Accord- 
ing to  a  story  from  India,  that  instinct  seems  to  assert  itself  even 
in  favor  of  distant  relatives :  Colonel  Lawrence,  of  the  Agra 
Planters'  Hotel,  keeps  a  tamo  leopard,  which  once  followed  its 
master  to  the  freight-d^p^t  of  the  railway  station.  The  shady 
platform  at  the  north  end  of  the  d6p6t  ia  a  great  resort  for  baboons 
and  loafers,  and  while  the  colonel  talked  to  the  receiving-clerk, 
his  leopard  strolled  out  to  the  platform,  where  a  little  street-Arab 
had  fallen  asleep  upon  a  pile  of  gunny  bags.  The  moment  he  ap- 
proached that  pile  a  troop  of  baboons  (probably  the  Papio  Rbesas) 
leaped  upon  the  platform,  and,  instantly  surrounding  the  boyt 
faced  the  intruder  with  bristling  manes  and  menacing  growls,  evi- 
dently resolved  to  defend  their  little  relative  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  lives. 

Quite  apart  from  educational  influences,  the  same  instinct 
sometimes  manifests  itself  in  the  human  species,  and  with  the 
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\  disregard  of  coDsequencas.  "Two  young  sons  of  the  Barg- 
eays  Carlyle  (Frederick,  VoL  I.  p.  97)>  "once  went  out 
riding  with  their  tutor,  when  a  big  hound  of  theirs,  in  one  of  the 
streetd  of  Noroberg,  accidentally  tore  a  child  ;  and  there  arose  a 
vikl  mothers  wail;  and  all  the  Bcythe-smiths  turned  out,  fire- 
breathing,  deaf  to  a  poor  tutor's  pleadiugg  and  eicplainings ; 
and  the  tutor,  who  had  ridden  forth  in  calm  humor  with  two 
princes,  came  galloping  home  with  only  one,  the  smiths  having 
driren  the  other  into  boggy  ground  and  there  caught  and  killed 
him  ^ — though  not  one  of  them  could  hope  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  the  prince's  father.  But  would  the  Bcythe-smitha  have  risked 
their  Htcs  for  a  young  Hindoo,  not  to  say  a  young  Khesus  baboon  ? 
Tbe  Hindoos  themselves  are  perhaps  nearer  to  nature  in  that 
rfEpect ;  for  when  Captain  EJphinstone's  servant  had  crippled  a 
bbunder^monkey,  he  was  repeatedly  '*  pursued  by  a  howling  mob, 
ind  on  one  occasion  was  cha«ed  all  over  Delhi  before  he  could  give 
\m  pursners  the  slip  m  the  Mohammedan  quarter,  where  a  stout 
TTiutarian  kept  the  rabble  at  bay  till  the  fugitive  had  effected  his 
iicape  through  a  back-door."  We  may  laugh  at  the  excitement  of 
the  •jrmpathetic  mob,  but  a  feeling  much  akin  to  theirs  is  perhaps 
the  fattfiifl  of  the  civic  virtues. 

Speech  and  music  in  their  present  development,  are  acquired 
irti  nlher  than  innate  faculties,  for  in  solitary  confinement  a  child 
voold  grow  up  inarticulate ;  but  their  germ^^the  disposition  to 
ezpreoe  emotion  by  modulated  sounds — distinguishes  the  quadru- 
maiiA  from  all  other  mammals.  No  one  that  h>is  ever  heard  the 
foioe  of  the  long-armed  gibbon,  can  forget  the  strange  musical 
eideaoefl  of  its  cry,  perfect  solfeggios  in  zigzag  scales  and  with 
rhythmical  pauses  and  cresoendos.  A  specimen  in  the  shop  of  a 
Hamburg  j)et-dcaler  attracted  a  large  assembly,  who  crowded 
aroimd  the  house  under  the  impression  that  the  proprietor  had 
impctrted  an  operatic  South-Sea  Islander.  The  Brazilian  capuchin- 
aumkey  (Cebus  capucinus),  especialJy  the  white-headed  varieties, 
bav«  a  focal  organ  of  still  wider  range,  though  of  less  musical  tim- 
bre. They  grunt,  they  pipe,  they  chatter,  they  yelp,  they  com- 
biiie  a  whoop  with  a  strange  coughing  guttural,  they  utter  all  the 
nmple  and  compound  vowels  with  an  endless  variety  of  modula- 
tad>ii%  eridently  not  prompted  by  the  almost  exclusively  erotic  mo- 
tifM  of  the  singing-bird,  but  rather  by  an  exuberance  of  complex 
smotions,  whicli  the  unisons  of  the  lower  mammals  would  fail 
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to  erprese.  The  mental  development  of  the  anthropoid  four- 
banders  has  already  readied  a  degroe  that  enables  them  to  dift* 
pense  with  the  aid  of  those  mysterious  instincts  that  one  is  tempted 
to  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  a  sixth  sense  ;  the  faculty  of  direction, 
for  infltance.  Monkeys  have  no  abiding  homefl,  and  are  very  apt 
to  lose  their  way  in  the  maze  of  the  virgin -woods  ;  but  they  roam 
at  will,  well  knowing  that  their  mental  resources  will  enalile  them 
to  master  the  situation  under  any  circnmfitances.  With  one  (donbt* 
fnl)  exception,  they  build  no  nests,  bat  carry  their  young  wherever 
they  go,  and  have  thus  emancipated  themselves  from  the  thraldom 
of  locality,  which  roots  the  plant  to  its  native  soil, 

Man  has  been  called  the  *'  only  creature  whose  thoughts  range 
beyond  the  present  life.'*  That  the  thoughts  of  our  fellow-creaturea 
have  never  strayed  in  that  direction,  we  may  justly  doubt,  how- 
ever soon  their  intuitions  may  have  admonished  them  to  desist 
from  a  hopeless  task.  I  have  seen  a  female  leopard  stand  motion* 
less  and  mute  before  the  dead  body  of  her  mate,  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  her  keeper  and  all  other  appeals,  till  at  last  the  wailings  of  her 
kittens  seemed  to  awaken  her  as  from  a  dream.  Colonel  Oodolitz, 
of  the  Austrian  army,  gave  me  an  account  of  a  dog  that  exhnmed 
the  buried  body  of  his  master,  and  with  an  appealing  look  of 
inquiry  turned  his  head  toward  the  men  that  came  to  repair  the 
mischief.  Who  shall  say  that  no  musings  on  the  mystery  that 
has  employed  philosophers  as  often  as  TrappiBtn,  passed  through 
the  souls  of  those  animals  ?  Though  as  for  "  other-worldliness,'* 
or  the  habit  of  neglecting  the  business  of  life  about  such  moa- 
ings,  and  the  congeqnciit  ''yearning  after  a  better  life,"  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  animal  soul  might,  indeed,  fail  to  furnish  a 
parallel.  The  right  to  despise  this  world  and  expect  a  celestial 
sinecure  as  a  reward  of  that  contempt,  may  be  a  human  preroga- 
tive, but  a  prerogative  that  h^ia  always  been  most  eagerly  claimed 
by  those  whom  this  world  has  weighed  and  found  wanting. 
Superannuated  coquettes  become  brides  of  heaven.  Every  border- 
mffian  that  fails  to  ''get  the  drop"  on  the  sheriff  pities  his 
friends  that  have  to  t^rry  among  the  vanities  of  a  disappointing 
world.  Unmasked  hypocrites  become  candidates  for  a  martyr's 
crown.  When  the  French  had  beaten  hia  last  army,  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain  soothed  his  soul  by  embroidering  a  petticoat  for  an  image 
of  the  Holy  Virgin.  This  **  best-known  of  all  worlds"  seetns 
good  enough  to  our  fellow-creatarea^  as  it  did  to  the  Greeks  and 
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fionuBB  and  still  does  to  all  manful  and  Buccessfiil  men,  Other- 
worldliness  U  the  virtue  of  the  vanquished. 

It  18,  indeed,  the  difficulty  of  r<?conciliBg  the  ways  of  nature 
with  the  principles  of  pessimism,  that  makes  the  antinatoralists 
80  loath  to  admit  the  unity  of  nature's  lawg.  Like  Faraday,  who 
lived  in  a  twofold  world,  a  world  of  science  and  a  world  of  faith, 
they  would  distinguish  between  the  ghost- disturbed  soul  of  man 
mad  the  nature-guided,  or  automatic  soul  of  his  fellow-creaturee. 
Animals  consult  their  welfare  by  following  the  guidance  of  their 
instincts ;  their  inclinations  indicate  the  will  of  natare ;  the 
natural  inclinations  and  the  true  interest  of  man  are  supposed  to 
be  hopelessly  at  variance.  Nature  has  made  happiness  tlie  normal 
condition  of  her  children  by  associating  every  norma!  action  with 
a  pleasurable  sensation.  In  the  catechism  of  the  anti naturalists, 
the  sinfulness  of  pleasure  is  still  a  cardinal  dogma.  The  natural 
ttffleetions  that  have  aided  the  survival  of  the  higher  animals  are 
eodiiidered  unworthy  of  a  model  saint*  **  If  any  man  come  to  me 
tod  hate  not  his  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
diiCiple.^  The  greenwood  harbors  no  pessimist,  *'The  wood- 
thnish  does  not  modulate  her  anthems  in  a  whining  drawl ;  no 
dread  of  a  joy-hating  priest-god  disturbs  the  gambols  of  the  squirrel 
and  the  atrial  dances  of  the  brook-midge.'*  But  the  children  of 
mil  aiB  taught  to  frown  on  the  smiling  face  of  nature.  **  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,"  '*  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh,"  '*  Be  afllicted 
and  mourn  and  weep." 

Only  men  that  hoped  to  be  forgiven  on  such  terms,  could 
''claim  themselves  a  sole  exclusive  heaven."  The  dying  Indian 
bopea  that  his  faithful  dog  will  rejoin  him  in  the  happy  hnnting- 
grxmnds  ;  the  horses  of  Achilles  follow  his  shade  to  Elysium  ;  and 
in  the  still  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  spirit  of  man  had 
not  yet  strayed  so  far  from  its  source,  the  repulsive  exclusion  of 
omp  lowly  fellow-creatures  was  wholly  unknown.  The  forms  of 
plsAtfl  and  animals  are  gracefully  interwoven  with  the  tissue  of 
Hindoo  mythology  and  the  sagas  of  our  northern  ancestors.  The 
dog  Sarama  discovers  the  theft  of  the  Panis;  the  horses  of  the 
Anotna  fight  in  the  battle  of  the  gods ;  Hanuman  is  summoned  to 
file  council-hall  of  Indra.  Our  medissval  devotees  retired  to  con- 
Tents  that  never  harbored  a  sparrow ;  the  saints  of  Brahminism 
retired  to  the  bills  and  spent  their  last  year  in  communion  with 
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the  guiltless  creatures  of  the  forest,  as  oar  pathologists  have  again 
begun  to  sindy  the  hygienic  instincts  of  animab,  in  order  to  correct 
the  prejudices  of  our  denaturalized  modes  of  life.  For  pessinuBm 
is  passing  away  like  a  moral  epidemic,  and  its  fever-dreams  will 
soon  cease  feo  be  confounded  with  the  normal  tendencies  of  the 
human  miod. 

But  if  antinatnralism  is  a  eymptom  of  disease,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  sapematuralisra  reqnires  a  di^erent  definition,  and 
the  fact  that  the  imagination  of  all  primitive  races  has  been  baanted 
by  ghost- terror 8 J  opens  out  a  field  of  very  cnrioas  inquiry.  Were 
the  InBabies  of  our  species  chanted  by  priests  that  could  not  dis- 
pense with  bugbears  ?  Bather  moi*e  significant  seems  the  circum- 
stance that  ghoEt-fear  is  a  night  ])henomenon.  Midnight  is  the 
ghost-hour  par  excellence.  The  goblins  hide  in  day-time,  '*  It 
was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew/'  **UpI  my  horaet 
shudder—the  dawn  is  near  I "  Mephistophelea  warns  his  com- 
panion. Knight  Roderick,  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Wild 
Huntsman,  feels  himself  safe  when  he  sees  the  morning  light 
And  the  same  sight  must  for  ages  have  cheered  the  hearts  of  our 
arboreal  relatives.  In  day-time  a  panther  would  find  it  easier  to 
kill  ten  birds  than  to  catch  one  monkey.  The  nimble  fourhander 
cim  mock  his  claws;  they  disdain  to  flee;  they  pursue  him  with 
hooting  yells  from  tree  to  tree  and  seem  to  invite  his  attack  by 
their  defiant  boldness.  But  the  tables  are  turned  after  dark, 
when  the  fonrhundera  have  to  rely  on  the  vigilance  of  their  sentries, 
whose  sharp  ears  are  no  match  for  the  owl-eyes  of  the  prowling 
felidse,  though  they  give  the  alarm  at  the  slightest  symptom  of 
danger.  These  alarms,  almost  nightly  disturbing  the  sleep  of  un- 
told thousands  of  generations,  must  have  impressed  the  simian 
soul  as  well  as  the  soul  of  our  sylvan  ancestors  with  an  indelible 
dread  of  nocturnal  apparitions,  haunting  a  vague  imagination  witli 
nil  sorts  of  monstrous  shapes.  **  It  is  not  books  or  pictures,'^  saya 
Charles  Lamb,  **  nor  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create 
these  terrors  in  children  ;  they  can  at  most  give  them  a  direction. 
The  stories  of  the  chimaeras  and  gorgons  may  reproduce  them-. 
selves  in  the  brain  of  superstition,  but  they  were  there  before. 
They  are  transcripts,  types  :  the  archetypes  are  in  us,  and  eternaL'' 
May  we  not  guess  that  those  archetypes  were  the  night- walking 
/era  of  the  primeval  forests  ?  Every  menagerie-keeper  knows  that 
after  dark  the  approach  of  any  unknown  ('* uncanny**)    object 
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wiD  scare  monkeys  ulmoet  out  of  their  wits.  The  fluttering  of  a 
window-curtain,  the  ateulthy  stepe  of  a  late  visitor,  a  mere  flitting 
^ihadow^  is  enough  to  throw  them  into  a  paroxysm  of  abjeet  fear; 
aehin  monkeya  dash  to  and  fro  like  blind  chickens ;  baboona, 
in  day-time  would  brave  the  attack  of  a  mastiff,  huddle 
pther  and  eeem  dispoeed  to  lose  their  wits  at  a  moment's  notice, 
Hen^itarv  influences  have  transmitted  that  disposition  to  some 
af  tbeir  higher  relatives,  as  Hannibal  well  knew  when  he  routed 
bit  Uocloiders  with  a  stampede  of  fiery  phantoms.  The  sibyl  of 
the  Egerian  fountain  declined  to  appeitr  in  dav-time,  and  profes- 
fianal  gho«t-raisers  greatly  prefer  to  begin  their  s^uncca  after  dark. 
Tho  pefBi^tence  of  hereditary  tendencies  is  proportional  to  that  of 
ll»  {xredi^ofiing  cause.  The  love  of  lore8t-life  has  survived  its 
the  hot-house  mania  and  the  park  mania  of  our 
I  and  British  cousins ;  and  even  among  nations  so  thoroughly 
Tmlaiiied  m  the  people  of  northern  Germany,  superstition  still 
Mmrit^ea  in  the  fear  of  night-hags. 

The  study  of  animal  characteristics  may  furnish,  indeed «  many 
iQgpstiTfi  eommentaries  to  obscure,  because  half^obliteratcd,  traits 
if  Ae  hniiuui  soul,  just  as  the  caudal  api^endages  of  our  next 
Rlilires  explain  the  meaning  of  certain  prolongations  of  the 
biUDra  ipiii6,  Bog-trainers  often  notice  that  a  whipped  bound 
iyb  Mivmgdj  upon  his  mates,  and  exasperated  monkeyi?  reach 
aroQsd  into  the  next  cage  to  pull  the  tail  of  an  inoffensive  neighbor. 
I  had  m  nccoon  that  never  failed  to  inflict  that  sort  of  vendetta 
ipoB  wnne  one  or  other,  sometimes  even  upon  the  cows  that  passed 
iU  dta  on  their  way  to  the  pond.  Few  civilized  men  that  stump 
their  toet  against  a  stone  would  act  upon  the  impulse  of  flinging 
thai  AOM  at  the  heail  of  a  by-stander ;  stilly  the  truth  that  misery 
oompttoy  well  enough  to  supply  the  want  by  aggressive 
Sf  is  apt  to  assert  itself  in  various  disguises*  Rejected 
aod  dyspeptic  gluttons  are  much  inclined  to  engage  in  a 
!  agaiDfit  the  vanities  of  this  world.  Tea-drinking  spinsters 
with  narrona  headaches  take  care  that  their  aflliction  shall  com- 
|me  fftvombly  with  that  of  their  servant-girls,  Jupiter,  after  the 
dralb  •  "  ^\  makes  a  mid  upon  the  astonished  Argives;  and 

when  K  the  son  of  Heaven,  was  crucified,  millions  of  mortals 

wmaailencfd  to  renounce  the  joys  of  this  life.    Cisiera  qui  nesciif 
Th©  evolution  of  plants  and  animals  presents  a  curious  but 
rarelj  notioed  analogy—the  sudden  change,  namely,   that  their 
wau  oxu,~iro«  345.  lo 
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forms  undergo  at  the  approach  of   perfect  development.      The 
slowly  budding  rose  Tinfolds  all  ita  leaves  in  a  single  day.     In  a 
single  hour  the  crawling  mnmmj  that  emanates  from  a  chrysalis, 
becomes  a  broad-winged  butterfly.     The  pheasant,  the  male  tana^H 
ger,  and  the  bnllfinch,  acquire  their  plumage  by  a  sudden  trun^B 
aition  from  neutral  to  briDiant  colors.     Is  it  not  as  if  nature  hnd 
intended  to  furnish  us  a  commentarj^  suggesting  an  eiplanatioi 
of  an  apparent  anomaly,  namely,  the  wide  interval  in  the  scale 
development  from  ape  to  man  ?    In  the  evolution  of  man,  nature 
approached  the  climax  of  her  work,  and  unfolded  a  flower  that  th| 
teguments  of  the   inclosing  bud  had  partly  concealed.     Scienc 
might  adduce  still  closer  analogies.     At  the  dawn  of  creation  thi 
marcb  of  development  moved  very  slowly  ;  so  slowly,  indeed,  that^ 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  specially  commends  the  Darwinian  theory  for 
*'  enabliog  us  to  dispense  with  a  law  of  progress  as  a  neeesaary  ac- 
companiment of  variation."    Myriads  of  ages  after  the  first  appea 
ance  of  life  on  this  planet,  he  tells  us,  *'  there  were  still  as  manj 
beings  of  the  simplest  structure  in  existence  aa  ever."    Ages  ma| 
also  have  passed  before  our  hirsate  ancestors  learned  to  exchangt^ 
their  stone  ck^bs  for  bronze  hatchets.     Within  the  past  thirty 
years  science  bus  surpassed  the  progress  of  thirty  centuries  of  faith. 
On  the  higher  planes  of  life,  evolution  strides  with  wider  st^patj 
In  tracing  those  steps  across  the  gap  of  the  problematic  transition j^ 
we  should  remember  to  compare  the  nearest  points  of  approach  \ 
the  advanced  dawn  of  animal  intelligence,  and  the  first  sun-glimpa 
of  human  reason.     That  sun  seemed  to  rise  in  a  mist.     The 
pations  of  our  early  ancestors   were  confined   to  defensive  and 
oSeneive  warfare,  their  children  were  cradled  in  the  bulrushes 
the  lacustrine  swamps  that  protected  them  against  the  approach  of 
their  enemies,  in  Lemeau  bogs  and  Swiss  lagoons,  while  they  left 
the  fair  uplands  to  their  four-footed  rivals.     The  anthropoid  apes, 
too,  are  Bwamp-d^vellers,  and  without  pile-forts  manage  to  hold 
their  own  against  all  quadruped  aggressors.     The  gorilla,   and^^ 
according  to  Brehm,  also  the  nshiego  and  a  nest-building  ape  of  tbjH 
upper  Gaboon,  stampede  elephant  herds  by  breaking  off   clubs 
and  following  the  troop  with  furious  yells.     The  first  biped  hunt 
ers  probably  used  no  other  weapons.     The  poor  hill-folk  of  tin 
Malabar  Qhauta  eat  several  varieties  of  venomous  snakes,  whic 
they  catch  by  pinning  them  to  the  ground  with  a  forked  atieli 
But  in  times  of  scarcity  the  Abyssinian  kutch-baboon  takes  | 
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toVa,  far  he  catches  scorpions  with  his  hands  and  breaks  off  their 
UHs  before  they  have  time  to  twist  aronnd.  The  vocabalary  of 
the  Veddahs,  the  probable  aborigines  of  Ceylon,  contains  fewer 
tliaii  a  hundred  words  ;  that  of  the  white-headed  capuchin  at  least 
twice  aa  many  expressiye  sounds.  Sir  Emeraon  Tennent  says  that 
a  Veddah  hunter's  attempts  at  conversation  sounded  to  him  like  a 
eombination  of  clicks  and  i-aeping  gmnts  ;  the  long-armed  gibbon 
and  the  capuchin  pronounce  their  vowels  as  distinctly  as  a  trained 
focaliat,  and  modulate  them  to  express  all  possible  degrees  of  ap- 
probation, displeasure,  fear,  desire  and  surprise.  If  the  Vcddahs 
emu  ever  be  even  half  civilized,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  declined 
aU  invitations  in  that  direction  for  the  past  three  thousand  years ; 
and  what  compuJaory  education  might  do  for  the  anthropoid  apes 
we  may  imply  by  comparing,  first,  the  mental  status  of  the  domes- 
tic dog  with  that  of  his  wild  relatives,  the  canis  pictus  and  the 
Syrijui  jackal ;  and  secondly,  the  docility  of  the  ape  with  the  stub- 
boro  misanthropy  of  the  wild  dog. 

The  social  virtues  are  supposed  to  constitute  a  generic  distinc- 
lion  of  the  human  soul ;  but  the  difference  between  the  social 
fjTiteaia  of  Great  Britain  and  Dahomey  is  greater  than  the 
diffeienoe  between  the  family  life  of  the  African  baboons  and  that 
of  the  Papua  Islanders,  Fish  trust  their  spawn  to  the  sea  ;  the 
female  tortoise  disdains  to  hatch  her  eggs,  though  she  deposits 
them  in  a  kind  of  nest ;  the  male  wolf  leaves  the  care  of  his  whelps 
to  their  mother  ;  but  the  adult  baboons  of  both  sexes  not  only 
•Uend  to  the  wants  of  their  own  offspring,  but  watch  over  orphans 
and  the  stray  youngsters  of  a  neighboring  tribe,  and  nurse  their 
ficlc  with  a  solicitude  that  shames  the  perfunctory  services  of 
numy  profesaional  human  nurses.  I  have  seen  a  female  Chacma 
miUBe  a  wounded  babuin,  or  Berber-monkey,  rock  him  to  and  fro 
with  a  soothing  purr^  peep  under  his  plaster,  but  hastily  replace  it 
when  his  twitching  betrayed  pain,  cover  him  with  her  own 
blinket,  and  for  hours  lick  around  the  wounded  spot  and  rub  it 
with  her  finger-tips.  In  their  native  rocks  a  whole  tribe  of  the 
fljmpatbetic  brutes  will  rush  to  the  rescue  of  a  crippled  brother 
and  lug  him  off  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  the  champions  of  the 
eoeotinter  surround  him,  strutting  grotesquely  in  the  pride  of 
tli^ir  hearts,  or  souls,  though  the  antinaturalist  would  probably 
grodge  them  the  honor  of  a  term  that  he  would  apply  to  the  mental 
spparatua  of  the  Polynesian,  who  cures  his  sick  children  in  the 
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smoke-honse  and  sells  his  wife  for  a  glass  of  grog.  Yet  we  mast 
admit  the  probability  that  the  Ghacmas  haye  acquired  their 
virtues  without  the  aid  of  preternatural  revelations.  Sympathy  led 
to  co-operation;  co-operation  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own  against 
enemies  that  eliminated  the  less  sympathetic  varieties  of  their 
species.  Natural  selection  favored  the  development  of  an 
altruistic  disposition,  as  surely  as  any  morbid  aberration  of  that 
tendency  would  have  been  speedily  suppressed.  The  penalties  of 
unfitness  would  have  been  enforced  against  those  whose  altruism 
had  tempted  them  to  seek  glory  in  self-torture,  to  whine  instead 
of  fight,  to  hate  their  friends  and  children  and  bestow  their 
affection  upon  their  enemies.  Such  forms  of  virtue  would  have 
succumbed  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  they  succumbed  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  but  by  just  as  much  as  altruism 
conduced  to  the  welfare  of  the  species,  it  was  favored  and  per- 
petuated. 

Have  the  social  virtues  of  the  civilized  nations  been  developed 
in  any  other  way  ?  We  see  no  reason  for  that  assumption.  The 
^'  power  behind  phenomena  "  acts  by  self -regulating  laws. 

Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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Mt  day's  work  waa  done*  I  try  to  be  one  of  that  very  small 
diss  of  men  who  are  wise  enough  to  leave  "ehop'^  at  the  shop 
wben  they  go  home  for  the  night,  in  order  that,  after  mental  ex- 
cimiofDS  in  other  directions,  they  may  come  back  to  it  with  fresh 
tigor  the  next  morning.  So,  when  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
evening  all  to  myself,  I  sit  in  my  easy-chair,  with  my  newspaper 
in  my  lap,  smoke  a  cigar*- "to  the  glory  of  God,"  of 
oocme,  like  Mr,  Spnrgeon  —  and  di*eanL  I  reconstruct  the 
kistofj  of  the  olden  times ;  and  then,  in  the  light  of  present 
tendencies,  I  forecast  the  possible  future.  Thus  I  picture  the 
reforms  that  might  be,  and  think  oat  at  length  what  other  people 
ought  to  do  in  order  to  create  an  ideal  world.  I  suppose  no  one 
e?cr  jet  objected  to  an  ideal  world,  provided  other  people  would 
bring  it  about ;  for,  in  each  man's  ideal  world,  he  himself  is 
the  center,  and  he  always  has  everything  he  wishes.  The  only 
trouble  about  creating  it  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  present  labor 
and  sacrifice,  and  the  aforesaid  other  people  are  not  nnseMsh 
eootigh  to  undergo  them  on  our  behalf. 

Among  the  things  I  have  always  wanted  in  my  ideal  world  — 
when  it  corner  —  is  an  ideal  newBpaYH?r.  I  have  long  objected  some- 
what seriously  to  the  real  newspaper  of  the  real  world,  I  think 
thst  I  have  always  appreciated,  quite  as  fully  as  anybody, 
tlM»  wander  and  glory  of  its  past  achievement  and  its  present 
postion  and  power.  And  yet  I  have  never  been  quite  satisfied 
IliAt  it  had»  as  at  preisent  conducted,  earned  the  right  to  supersede 
the  school  and  the  chnrch  — all  the  old  educational,  moral,  and  re- 
KgiiKis  institutions  —  as  some  of  its  more  enthusiastic  advocates 
hmre  modestly  hinted,  I  may  as  well  here  frankly  acknowledge, 
for  it  is  sure  to  come  out  incidentally  if  I  do  not,  that  my  edito- 
rial experience  ib  somewhat  limited.  It  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact 
ifaat  I  have  read  editorials  frequently,  have  had  a  more  or  less  inti- 
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mate  personal  acquaintance  with  a  good  many  edlt^^rs,  and  have 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  note  the  limi tuitions  of  the  editoria 
mind  as  revealed  by  their  dissent  from  mv  opinion  as  to  the  valae 
of  certain  articles,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  I  have  offered 
for  publication.  Bnt  this  limited  erperience  hafi  not  at  allj 
shaken  my  confidence  in  my  editorial  theories.  It  may  even  ha^ 
had  the  opposite  effect,  and  I  am  all  the  more  comfortable  in  my 
opinion  when  I  reflect  that  majorities  rule  in  a  democratic 
country,  and  that  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  have  the  majority  on  my 
side.  Let  me  illustrate  thu  point  a  little^  and  see  how  the  same 
principle  works  in  other  directions. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  my  lack  of  experiejioe,  or  even  knowl- 
edge on  the  snbject^  diminishes  the  value  or  validity  of  my 
opinions  as  to  the  editorial  function,  I  can  easily  silence  him  by 
pointing  to  a  few  facts.  For  example^  I  suppose  it  is  an  unques- 
tioned fact  that  nobody  knows  so  little  about  preaching  as  the  min- 
ister. If  in  these  times  when  everybody  is  discussing  the  question 
as  to  why  people  do  not  go  to  church —  though,  curiously  enough, 
the  churches  are  increasing  in  number  all  the  time  —  a  min- 
ister should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  thousand  hearers,  he  knows 
perfectly  well  that  at  least  a  thousand  ])eople  know  better  how  to 
preach  than  he  does.  If  he  does  not  know  this,  he  must  be  a  dull 
man,  even  for  a  minister.  One  person  knows  that  his  sermons  are 
too  long,  though  the  whole  service  be  no  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Another  knows  that  he  ought,  or  else  ought  not,  to  preach 
without  notes ;  still  another,  that  he  ought,  or  else  ought  not^  to 
let  politics  alone  in  the  pulpit*  Sotnebody  else  is  aware  that  he 
furnishes  too  little  of  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  or  else  that 
he  does  not  deal  enough  with  the  secular  topics  of  the  day*  It  is 
common  talk  that  he  is  too  aristocratic,  or  else  is  not  high-toued 
enough  ;  that  he  does  not  sympathize  enough  with  the  young,  and 
so  make  himself  a  successful  rival  of  the  skating-nnks ;  or,  per- 
haps, that  he  ie  not  gmve  enough  to  suit  the  old*  who  have  out- 
grown their  youthful  follies.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  man 
should  ever  have  preached,  in  order  to  be  abundantly  qualified  to 
tell  a  minister  what  he  ought  to  be  and  do  to  satisfy  a  thousand 
contradictory  tastes  and  opinions.  It  will  oven  be  found  generallj 
true  that  a  person  who  does  not  go  to  ohuroh  at  all  is  wiser  in  this 
matter  than  anybody  else. 

This  point  might  be  further  illustrated  by  noticing  the  wisdom 
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of  ttnmmrrii^d  people  in  the  matter  of  training  children.  Hav- 
ing reeeiTed  a  good  deal  of  advice  on  thia  subject  from  un- 
prejudiced old  bachelors  and  old  maids^  I  have  learned  thoroughly 
I  appreciate  its  worth.  And  the  same  is  true  in  busineas  matters 
eraUj.  What  man  ever  yet  failed,  after  a  bmve  tight  with  cir- 
istanees  that  he  could  not  control,  that  be  did  not  find  a  host 
[frieada  about  bim  ready  most  cordially  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  that^  if  he  had  taken  their  lay- 
man^g  adyioe,  in  a  matter  in  which  they  had  had  no  experience, 
av^ijtbing  might  have  been  all  right  ?  So  I  think  it  must  be 
]ilaisit  ta  eTeiy  thoughtful  person,  that  my  ability  to  tell  how  a 
newspaper  ought  to  be  edited^  is  presumably  beyond  question. 

The  always  wise  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow,  in  his  last  deliverance  to 
the  public,  says,  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  hud  never  been  in 
CoD^reM: 

'*  I  bain^t  no  chance  to  speak 
So^s't  ail  the  country  dreads  me  anct  a  week, 
But  Vy^  cotiBid'ble  of  that  sort  o'  head 
That  sets  to  home  an'  thinks  wut  might  be  said/' 

So,  though  I  hare  nerer  edited  a  newspaper^  I  have  had  the 
lodicity  to  da  a  good  deal  of  thinking  as  to  how  one  might  be  ed- 
M.  Andy  after  all,  I  suppose  all  candid  men  will  admit  that  a 
man  need  not  be  a  French  cook  in  order  to  have  a  well-grounded 
ifnaicm  that  his  soup  is  not  improyed  by  finding  a  fly  in  it. 

I  fat,  then,  one  evening  in  my  easy -chair,  with  juj  feet  elevated 
It  the  angle  that  every  one  of  my  gentleman  readers  will  appre* 
ciitet  looking  across  the  paj)er  lying  in  my  lap  at  the  glowing  coals 
ia  Bijr  open  grate,  and  seeing  in  the  fire  the  growing  outlines  of  the 
ibrwffpaper  that  is  to  be.  At  first,  my  thoughts  wandered  over  the 
piii  and  the  present^  and  noted  the  really  wondrous  and  grand 
(liiiigi  tbat  the  newspaper  has  become  and  is  doing  to-day.  Four 
things  I  chiefly  thought  of,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  I  do  them  full 
by  way  of  suggestion  at  least,  before  I  proceed  to  those 
far  the  mention  of  w^hich  the  whole  editorial  fraternity  will 
~tliink  my  presumption  exceeds  all  bounda. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  glance  over  my  paper,  I  think  of  the  scat- 

tribet  of  long  ago.     Then,  of   the   isolated   peoples^  each 

i«  like  China  to*day,  fancying  itself  the  center  of   the  earth ; 

but   ID   with   its    own   petty  egotism,    and   with   no    means    of 

mnication    with    the  rest   of    mankind.     Then,  i   see  the 
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courier  on  horseback,  on  a  laborious  and  dangerous  journ^fl 
taking  some  message  over  a  slow  and  little-traveled  route.  Pictoiti 
after  picture,  phase  after  phaee,  of  industrial  development  paseee 
by  my  mental  vision,  until  at  laat  I  eee  the  seas  turned  into 
feny-ways,  and  the  continents  into  net-works  of  rail  and  wire. 
The  earth  has  become  a  vaat  whispering-gallery.  And  the  p»|^ 
in  my  lap  has  caught  up  and  stereotyped  all  that  the 
world  said  and  did  yesterday,  and  thus  has  tossed  the  glol 
upon  my  breakfast-table*  Two  or  three  cents  now  bring  more 
information  to  every  door  than  even  the  learned  of  mankind  oould^ 
know  a  hundred  years  ago.  Wisdom  is  a  gift  of  nature^  and  idH 
not  to  be  found  even  in  books.  But  to-day  even  the  poorest  man~ 
may  be  intelligent  if  he  will.  If  he  cannot  be  well  educated,  he^ 
can  at  least  be  ''well  smattered,*'  which  Gail  Hamilton  says  is  thoH 
next  beet  thing.     And  this  marvel  the  newspaper  has  wrought. 

In  its  accomplishment  of  this  work  the  newspaper  has  done^ 
something  grander  still,  of  which  perhaps  neither  editors  nor  other 
have  taken  sufficient  account.     Not  even  all  the  pre-achers  hav^'^ 
done  so  much  as  the  newspapers  in  developing  a  practical  sense  ' 
human  brotherhood,  and  so  helping  on  that  kingdom  of  man  whic 
is  the  real  kingdom  of  Ood.       Isolation  means  misconception,] 
and,  as  a  consequence,  enmity.      If   be  is  a  foreigner,  fling 
stone  at  him, —  that  is  the  old  impulse   bom  of  supposed  self- 
interest.     Now  no  sensible  man  wishes  even  a  foreign  war,  for  he 
has  learned  the  community  of  human  interests.    And  nothing  has 
done  so  much  to  spread  thie  knowledge  as  the  newspapers.     The]fl 
are  helping  •*  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  man,"  more  than  all  tha     , 
Christmas  sermons. 

Another  noble  service  of  the  newspaper  is  that  of  creating  an 
arena  for  free  debate  on  all  debatable  subjects  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  It  constitutes  a  uniyersal  town-meeting  for  politics,  a  more 
than  royal  society  for  science,  a  real  oecumenical  council  for  relig 
ion.  Any  one  paper  may  be  ever  so  narrow,  ever  so  much  of 
''  organ,''  but  it  cannot  prevent  some  man's  starting  another  pap 
across  the  way,  and  it  cannot  hinder  the  people's  reading  both 
them.  So,  first  or  last,  all  subjects  have  a  chance  for  free  ani 
unbiased  discussion.  And  from  such  a  discussion  the  truth  hu 
everything  to  hope,  and  error  everything  to  fear.  Heretofor 
timid  opinions  have  had  abundant  opportunities  for  shunning  th^ 
direct  rays  of  investigation.     But  the  day  of  universal  reading  \ 
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dawned.  TJniTersal  thinking  will  follow.  Then  wo  to  that  which 
k  afraid  of  thought !  All  this  was  Impossible  a  hundred  years  ago^  or 
ia  wXLj  age  preceding  that.  But  now  it  advances  in  a  geometrical 
progreeaion.  More  than  all  other  agencies^  the  newspaper  is  doing 
Ihie.  Henceforth^  if  any  man  holds  a  pet  opinion*  of  the  truth  of 
which  he  ia  not  quite  sure,  and  jet  that  he  is  specially  anxious  to 
keep,  let  him  make  certain  that  the  receptacle  he  treasures  it 
in  is  light-proof.  The  atmosphere  of  the  coming  age  will  not  be 
laTorable  to  the  preservation  of  perishable  fruits,  whether  in  poli- 
tical sciencei  or  religiou, 

One  other  office  the  newspaper  fille^  that  of  public  conscience  and 
detectiTe.  The  collective  newspapers  of  the  world  form  a  sort  of 
i'orld*braiD,  through  which  mankind  comes  to  a  consciousness  of  it- 
adf*  And  in  this  mirror  of  world-consciousness^  it  sees  and  passes 
judgment  on  world-actions*  Never  before  were  the  nations  so 
amenable  to  the  common  conscience  of  mankind.  No  secrets  can 
loag  be  kept.  **  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  made 
known.**  To-day  there  is  no  nation  eo  mighty  but  it  fears  to  bo 
bronght  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Wars  are  no  longer 
undertaken  lightly.  Their  methods  are  become  more  human^ 
ind  the  weakest  and  most  struggling  people  knows  it  has  an 
advocate  in  the  universal  sense  of  right,  of  which  even  the  most 
eoneoieiioeloss  despot  is  afraid.  American  opinion  influences 
the  oonree  of  a  war  in  China.  And  Riiesian  diplomats  must  reckon 
with  the  tone  of  the  German  press.  So  hastens  on  **  the  parlia- 
ment of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world."  Without  the  news- 
{laper  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear,  and  to  serve  as  the  medium 
to  the  public  conscience,  the  old  isolation  would  retnm  again, 
and  all  this  would  be  impossible.  In  a  similar  though  less  im- 
porliuit  way,  the  newspaper  serves  as  a  detective  in  indiridual 
ouieB,  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  there  will  bo  no 
lilt  comer  left  on  earth  in  which  a  criminal  can  securely  hide. 
Stbii  now,  there  are  few  places  where  he  is  not  in  danger  of  read- 
iaf  a  deacription  of  himself  in  the  first  paper  he  picks  up,  as  he 
looka  for  the  time  of  departure  of  the  next  train. 

All  these  things  in  favor  of  the  newspaper  flitted  through  my 
Hind  aa  I  aat  muaing  and  looking  into  the  grate.  And  I  said  to 
myaelf :  '*  If  an  editor  is  not  particularly  bard-benrted,  how  can 
be  poasibly  be  angry  with  a  critic  that  begins  to  find  fault  only 
after  making  such  grand  concessions  ?  "    And  I  have  not  written 
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all  this  down,  aa  Lowell  says,  to  "git  the  good-will  of  the  orjimoe. 
I  hare  done  it  because  it  is  just.  And  if  I  criticise,  it  is  only  m  one 
might  criticise  a  picture  that  was  being  fioighed  bv  a  faTorite  arti^t^ 
for  the  sake  of  haTing  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  For  it 
doe*  seem  u  pity  that  so  grand  a  possibility  should  be  marred  by 
such  grave  defects.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  note  what  some  of 
these  defects  are. 

Suppose  we  make  a  visit  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  **  National 
Palladium."  This  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of  papers^  each  of  which 
hj4S  the  largest  circulation,  the  largest  advertising  patronage,  the 
largoHt  number  of  foreign  correspondents,  the  largest  corps  of  home 
reporters,  and  the  largest  everything  in  general  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  the  sort  of  mystic 
authority  and  air  of  supernal  wisdom  that  seems  to  enshroud,  and^ 
at  the  aame  time,  illumine  all  editorial  utterances.  The  dogma 
of  the  church's  infallibility  is  fast  passing  out  of  the  belief  of  all 
intelligent  remiera  of  the  newspapers ;  but  I  sometimes  find  myself 
Wi>ndering  as  to  whether  editorial  infallibility  aspires  to  be  the  nei 
prophet  and  wear  the  old  mantle.  For  now  and  then  some  editor^ 
in  a  confidential  mood,  will  let  drop  the  opinion  that  the  news- 
papers are  al really  doing  more  good  than  all  the  churches,  and  wiU 
hint  his  expectation  that  the  press  is  gradually  to  supersede  most 
of  the  religious  and  educational  institutions  of  the  world.  Upon 
careful  inquiry  you  will  find  that  this  editor  is  by  no  means  dis- 
tinguished for  either  education,  piety,  or  morality.  But  one 
su8])ects  that  this  kind  of  writer  is  taking  on  something  of  the 
priestly  function,  and  tliat  the  editorial  virtue  is  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  ofl9ce,  whatever  the  man  may  be*  Two  or  three  alight  indi- 
cations of  the  *'  Palladium's  "  mystic  wisdom  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  a  little  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  however  insignificant — ^physically,  mentally,  or 
morally  -  -  a  writer  may  be,  he  swells  to  the  proportions  of  a  ma- 
jestic **  we**  when  he  *^  wields  "the  editorial  pen.  And,  by  the 
way,  I  believe  that  nobody  but  newspaper  writers  ever  "wield**  a 
pen  nowadays.  When  in  the  presence  of  this  **  we,"  I  always  think 
of  the  plural  ZTMm  — ''gods,"  translated  *"God"— in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis ;  and  of  how  the  commentators  get  over  the 
polytheistic  implication  by  declaring  it  to  be  similar  to  this  edito- 
rial usage.  Here  again  is  a  curious  suggestion  of  a  higher  than  in- 
dividual authority,  that  hints  a  parallelism  between  the  sanctum 
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the  sanctuaiT.     I  am  aware  that  this  usage  was  once  supposed 
to  be  a  modeet  device  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  egotistic  Z 

si,  nevenheleae,  the  effect  is  the  opposite  of  modest.  And, 
all,  why  should  it  not  be  made  apparent  thiit  any  particular 
iper  utterance  is  only  the  opinion  of  some  one  not  very  un- 

dosmon  individual,   and  not  the  outpouring  of  some  collective 

panuuti  of  wisdom^  having  a  source  higher  than  the  ordinary 

iman  level  ? 
In   the  next  place,  even  if  religious   authority  is  declining, 

Bperstitions  authority  haa  not  altogether  died  out.  Many  people 
to  have  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  printed  alpha- 
though  they  treat  the  very  same  letters,  spoken  or  written, 
with  supercilious  contempt.  For  instance,  John  Smith,  on  the 
itivet^  may  be  held  in  no  very  high  esteem.  His  opinions  are 
QiuplT  those  of  John  Smith,  and  every  one  feck  at  liberty  to 
dknegard  or  contradict  what  he  may  say  by  word  of  mouth  or  in 
prirate  correspondence.  But,  besides  being  a  general  Bohemian 
iboac  town,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  haphazard  occupations  for  a 
living,  he  has  the  entrie  of  several  newspaper  sanctums,  and  now 
«&d  then  appears  anonymously  in  the  editorial  columns.  On 
tkcoe  occasions,  although  he  utters  the  same  trite  or  nonsensical 
liiingv  that  are  disregarded  on  the  street,  he  becomes  surrounded 
tith  the  superstitious  halo  that  seems  to  envelop  the  whole  mystery 
rf  the  printing-pre«8.  He  speaks  out  of  the  clouds ;  and  people 
lead*  ponder,  and  even  think  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  him. 

Another  sign  of  infalUbility  is,  that  no  editor  is  ever  known, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  confess  ignorance  on  any 
imb}0Oi,  or  to  admit  that  he  haa  ever  been  in  the  wrong*  To  do 
Ml  soetiu  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  infidelity  to  I  he  }>rcss.  The 
people  look  to  it  for  light  and  guidance  ;  and  light  and  guidance 
thtj  flhall  have.  Though  any  particular  editorial  writer  has  not 
■Bartered  any  one  field  of  reseaicb,  still  it  is  his  office,  as  an  editor, 
to  bt  equally  at  home  in  all  fields.  And  if  some  member  of  the 
oppoistioa  provee  him  to  be  palpably  and  grossly  ignorant,  several 
imnureei  are  always  open  to  him.  It  may  be  too  hard  work  to 
ftady  up  the  subject ;  but  he  can  always  rely  on  the  partisan  bias 
of  mMt  of  his  readerst  and  also  on  their  being  as  ignorant  as 
hiraidf.  So,  if  a  still  stronger  assertion  of  his  position  is  not 
taongfa,  he  can  always  accuse  his  opponent  of  being  bril>ed  to 
fiQiIifrntine  the  prosperity  of  the  laboring  classes  j  or,  perhaps,  in- 
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that  Bome  new  emploji  ^^^m 

boldly,  he  may  allege  tlial^| 

e  drawiL     In  any  case,  he" 


Bintiate  something  concerning  the  moral  character  of  his  grand- 
father* It  not  infrequently  happens  that  an  editor  makes  some 
false  or  injurious  statement  about  the  personal  character  or  bugi- 
nees  reflations  of  a  citizen  ;  but  his  infallibility  will  rarely  allow  him 
to  apologize.  He  may  posaibly  admit  that  some  new  employ^  in . 
the  office  has  been  mistaken  ;  or,  more 
appearances  fairly  justify  the  inference 
can  always  hare  the  last  word.  And,  in  the  end,  individuals  find  it^ 
more  prudent  to  Bit  down  quietly,  even  under  the  grossest  injnry,^| 
than  to  attempt  to  secure  justice  in  a  case  where  the  opposing™ 
counsel  is  at  the  same  time  jury  and  judge  and  executioner. 

There  is  one  development  of  journalism  concerning  which  the 
people  are  not  over  thoughtful,  and  into  which  the  newspapers  them- 
selves shonld  put  a  little  more  conscience  and  care.    The  great  body 
of  correspondents  at  the  national  capital  have  come  to  wield  almost 
a  despotic  power.   Each  day  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  distribution 
of  political  news  for  the  whole  coimtry.     The  interests  of  the 
country  demand  that  a  work  like  this  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  judicial 
fairness,  especially  when  dealing  with  the   "other  party."    There  i 
should  l)e  also  a  eense  of  proportion,  a  comprehension  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  news.     But  too  often  the  correspondents  of  thsl 
** Palladium''  are  not  so  anxious  to  furnish  a  fair  and  balanced^ 
account  of  what  has  really  taken  place  as  they  are  to  ^'make 
a  point"  against  the  Administration,  or  in  favor  of  "  our  paper/' 
And  not  infrequently  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  newB-gatherer  takes^ 
nink,  not  accoi-ding  to  the  accuracy  of  his  reports,  or  because  of^| 
sending  home  such  news  as  is  most  important,  or  that  the  Govern-      ' 
ment  wishes  to  have  known,  but  ia  rated  high  if  he  gets  something^ 
for  his  paper  that  none  of  the  others  get,  or  if  he  can  be  tv 
hours  ahead  of  any  other  paper.     And  he  is  sometimes  reg 
as  particularly  ** smart"  if  he  can  scent  out  some  govemme 
secret,  and  publish  it  before  the  authorities  want  it  knowiL    Na 
matter  what  the  effect  of  this  may  be  ;  it  is  at  least  "enterprising/ 
and  if  it  turns  out  not  to  be  true,  no  matter.      The  issue  that] 
contradicts  and  explains  affairs  will  sell  as  many  copies  as  that  con* 
taining  the  original  statement.    So,  whatever  else  happens^  ptt|] 
are  sold  and  the  circulation  increased.     And  as  a  paper  i«t  gt^st ! 
as  much  as  it  sells,  the  grand  end  of  journalism  is  accomplished,] 
Owing  to  this  unique  jiower,  and  to  the  fact  that  all  news  from  the^ 
capital  must  go  through  them,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  corre- 
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spondente  can  practically  make  or  unmake  any  public  man's  reputa- 
tion, A  man  can  be  returned  by  his  constitaents  only  on  the  strength 
of  his  repntation.  And  as  these  makers  of  reputation  are  somewhat 
lofty  in  their  estimation  of  themseWes,  and  naturally  work  for  a 
consideration^  of  course  most  public  men — all  but  the  very  Btrougest 
— will  be  their  very  humble  servants.  The  on©  that  is  polite  and 
deferential  to  them,  the  one  that  flatters  their  power^  the  one 
that  uses  his  position  to  help  them  in  gettiug  the  latest  news,  law- 
ful or  unlawful,  he  will  be  their  favorite.  In  all  their  reports, 
he  and  his  family  will  be  handsome,  he  will  be  eloquent,  he 
will  be  wise.  While  if  anybody  pursues  an  independent  course, 
or  if,  tot  any  reason,  they  do  not  like  hini.  they  can  either  bury 
him  under  a  fatal  silence,  or  **  write  him  down/'  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  if  the  newspaper  correspondent  comes  to  regard  himself  as 
**a  bigger  man  than  " —  almost  anybody  elae. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  *' great "  man  of  one  year  sinks  out  of  sight 
the  next,  and  is  never  heard  of  idterward.  The  newspaper  made 
him-  He  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  "puffs,"  And 
when  the  puffs  cease  he  vanishes.  It  is  vastly  amusing  to  see  how 
ordinary  dresses  become  *' elegant,"  haw  plain  ladies  become  **dis- 
tiugnfe,'*  and  dull  ones  grow  **  brilliant,"  at  a  congressman's  recep- 
tion, when  Jenkins  is  invited  and  given  a  prominent  place. 

Then  the  "  Palladium  "  always  goes  on  the  assumption  that 
what  the  average  newspaper  reader  wants  is  peppery  gossip.  The 
scent  is  particularly  keen  for  a  juicy  morsel  that  smacks  of  the 
innermost  privacy  of  some  prominent  man  or  woman.  If  the  great 
public  woxdd  only  stop  and  look  at  itself  as  the  newspaper  sees 
it,  the  portrait  would  not  be  speciitlly  fluttering.  Its  style  of 
catering  does  not  imply  a  very  delicate  sense  of  either  smell  or 
taste  on  the  part  of  those  it  is  supposed  to  feed.  I  picked  up  a 
daily  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  nearly  half  of  its  headings  on  the 
fiiBt  page  were  either  of  such  a  nature,  or  were  treated  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  suggest  the  **  Police  Gazette/' 

It  is  not  altogether  uplifting  to  note  how  the  recent  illness  of 
our  great  war  leader  and  ex-chief  magistrate  has  been  dished  up 
for  public  consumption.  We  have  had  spread  before  us  the  most 
curious,  not  to  say  repulsive,  details.  Of  course  the  country  has 
been  anxious  to  know  his  real  condition  from  hour  to  hour.  But 
not  only  have  the  papers  published  nauseous  descriptions  of  all  the 
happenings  of  the  sick-room,  accompanied  by  ghastly  illuatrationa 
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of  him  in  all  sorts  ol  attitudes,  they  haTe  even  gone  so  far  i 
publish  all  hie  priyate,  perBonal  habite,  as  to  neatness  or  the 
of  it,  capping  the  whole  bnsiness  with  a  minute  description  of  the 
state  of  his  teeth^  the  accumulationfi  of  tartar  upon  them,  and  hig 
neglect  of  the  tooth-brush.     And  if  the  worghipere  of  Emerson 
were  shocked  to  have  the  unsympathetic  public  informed  of  the 
commonplace  fact  that  their  **  god  "  actually  liked  pie,  what  sb 
one  say  of  having  a  great  hero  laid  out  for  this  sort  of  vulgar  dia 
section  ?    And  when  a  mmor  gets  abroad  concerning  the  domestic 
infelicity  of  any  well-known  man  or  woman,  the  privacy  of  hil 
home,  as  well  as  those  of  all  his  friends,  is  liable  to  be  fairly  be 
sieged  by  an  army  of  reporters.     They  wiU  sometimes  openly  de- 
mand all  the  particulars,  under  the  threat  that,  if  their  request  (f)j 
be  not  complied  with,  they  will  be  obliged  to  publish  what  thej 
believe  to  be  the  facts.    And  it  is  often  hinted  that  perhaps  tha 
real  facta  would  look  better  in  print  than  the  version  already  inl 
their  possession.     It  never  eeems  to  occur  to  them  that  it  is  none 
of  their  bnsinees,  anyway*    And  the  sturdy  old  British  saying  that 
**  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle^'  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
a  relic  of  the  *' effete  despotisms '*  of  the  old  world  that  has  nc 
place  in  a  free  and  glorious  republic  like  ours* 

To  that  phase  of  newspaper  development  which  is  representedj 
by  the  work  of  the  reporter  it  is  difficult  to  do  any  sort  of  justice^ 
either  in  portraying  its  goodness  or  it«  badness.     One  is  tempte 
to  extravagance  both  in  praising  and  cursing.     Of  course  no  fault 
is  to  be  found  with  the  thing  itself ;  for  reporting  is  the  news 
paper's  breath  of  life.     Without  the  reporter  we  may  have  e^sayij 
and  editorials,  but  no  nftt?«paper.     And  it  is  the  reporter,  home  oc 
foreign,  that  furnishes  the  editor  with  his  themes.     When  one 
considers  the  patience,  the  persistence,  the  fertility  of  resour 
the  tireless  devotion  rising  even  to  heroism,  of  the  average 
porter,  one's  admiration  is  inspired  almost  to  the  pitch  of  writing 
an  epic  in  his  praise.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  one  remember 
some  horrible  erperience,  when,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  o% 
the  reporters,  he  envied  Daniel  in   the  lions'  den,  becaiise  tha 
mouths  of  the  lions  were  '*  stopped  "  ;  when  he  reflects  that  a 
porter  can  not  only  be  an  ass,  but,  as  Sothem  nsed  to  aay,  *U 
many  kinds  of  an  ass'^ ;  then  even  the  mildest  man  begins  io^ 
understand  what  it  might  mean  to  commit  a  crimei  for  there  is_ 
murder  in  his  heart. 
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In  justification  of  this  somewhat  forcible  language,  I  wish  to 
hint  at  a  few  experiences  with  the  *•  Palladium/'     This  paper 
does  not  seem  to  select  its  reporters  on  the  ground  of  either  knowl- 
edge or  judgment,  but  rather  because  they  can  write  with  snflB- 
cient  rapidity,   and   are  supposed  to  be  enterprising.      Enter- 
prise, in  a  reporter,  is  like  charity ;   it  covers  a  multitude  of 
as.      Let  me  gire  one  or  two  illustrations  of  their  way  of 
'doing  things.     As  I  sat  one  day  talking  over  this  matter  with 
one  of  the  editorial  staff,   a  somewhat  excited    and  depressed- 
looking  clergyman  came  in.     Said    he  :  **  Mr,   Editor,  your  re- 
porter has  got  me  into  what  promises  to   be  a   serious    diffi- 
culty."  -*  Ah,*'  replied  the  editor,  *'  sorry  for  that.    What  is  it  ? " 
Then  he  went  on  to  explain.     It  seems  that  some  of  his  soundest 
Iiearers  were  a  little  drowsy  a  Sunday  or  two  before,  and  only 
Waked  up  to  what  their  minister  had  said  when  some  one  called 
their  attention  to  it  as  reported  in  the  '*  Palladium."   The  reporter 
iad  made  a  fairly  straightforward  report,  but  it  was  longer  than 
there  was  convenient  room  for  that  morning.     Instead  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  condense  it,  they  had  chosen  the  easier  course  of 
Cutting  it  in  two  in  the  middle.    This  left  the  minister  in  the 
j>ositian   of  having  fully  stated  the  position  of  some    heretical 
Opponent ;    and*  as  his  reply  was  omitted,  these  opinions  ap- 
I:»ea]red  as  his  own.      So  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  his  fiock  had 
^<*tii&lly  made  amove  to  have  him  brought  before  the  Synod.  And, 
Bince  it  is  well  known  that  "corrections  "  rarely  reach  the  people  that 
It  aye  read  the  original  error,  our  good  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  in  a 
^Cttir  way  to  find   his  orthodoxy  impeached  all  over  the  land.     I 
^ound  it  was  a  common  practice  to  send  one  reporter  to  take  down 
six  or  even  a  dozen  sermons  in  one  morning.     The  natural  result 
^^■as,  that  he  got  the  introduction  of  one,  snatches  of  the  middle  of 
most,  and  the  end  of  the  conclusion  of  another ;  and  this  made 
xionsense  of  them  all.     The  ministers  had  got  tired  of  protesting, 
^nd  were  obliged  to  hope  that  the  people  would  not  think  them 
<)^uite  so  idiotic  as  the  papers  made  them  out  to  be.     And  instances 
ure  not  infrequent  of  very  imaginative  reporters  not  getting  to 
the  church  at  all  until  the  whole  service  is  over.     In  that  case, 
Xhej  write  out  a  column  or  so  of  their  own,  replete  with  arguments 
that  the  minister  never  thought  of,  and  brilliant  with  metaphors 
he  never  heard  of,  and  then  they  modestly  feel  that  the  clergyman 
ought  to  be  obliged  to  them  for  making  him  preach  a  better  sermon 
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than  ugnal.  This  inventive  genius  frequently  displflys  itself 
elaborate  reports  of  people  that  were  not  present  at  a  public  me 
ing,  but  had  been  advertised  to  be.  Though,  like  the  reporter 
himself,  they  were  not  able  to  be  present,  they  find  that  this 
little  incident  has  not  interfered  with  their  receiving  most 
generous  applause,  any  more  than  it  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
reporters  telling  what  he  did  not  know. 

And  when— as  is  sometimes  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  case, 
even  with  sermons — the  good  preacher  is  a  little  tame,  the  reporter 
will  kindly  volunteer  to  put  in  some  startling  thing  he  did  not  say, 
for  the  worthy  purpose  of  heightening  the  dish's  flavor  to  suit  the 
reader's  taste.  I  bad  a  case  of  this  sort  once  in  my  own  experience. 
After,  with  consummate  ability,  getting  every  single  point  I  hoil 
made  wrong  end  to,  the  reporter's  genius  fairly  took  him  oft  his  feet. 
He  remarked  that,  at  the  close  of  my  sermon,  I  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation (I)  in  the  audience  by  a  reference  to  Guiteau.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  never  mentioned  his  name  in  the  pulpit  on  that  or 
any  other  occasion.  And  I  have  a  friend  whose  sermon — report- 
ed by  some  imaginative  person  who,  not  being  present,  did  not  hear 
a  word  of  it — was  quoted  by  an  English  review  as  an  illustration 
of  the  depths  to  which  the  American  pulpit  had  fallen. 

But  the  crowning  feat  of  the  •'  Palladium's  "  reporting  is  what 
is  called  the  "  interview/'  Let  it  b€  dearly  understood  that  do 
fault  is  found  with  the  thing  itself.  When  properly  done  it  may 
be  made  not  only  interesting^  but  profitable,  instructive,  and  help- 
ful for  all  concerned.  It  is  only  the  *^ Palladium's"  methods  to 
which  I  take  exceptions,  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  taking  thing  to 
publish  Bomebod}''B  opinion  on  a  certain  subject.  So  a  reporter 
calls  on  him.  That  he  has  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  or  that  he 
wishes  to  keep  what  he  has  to  himself,  is  a  matter  of  no  momenta 
An  interview  is  wanted,  and  an  interview  must  be  forthcoming  | 
otherwise,  the  reporters  reputation  for  enterprise  is  gone.  The  vic- 
tim is  suspected  of  holding  such  or  such  views,  and  he  is  informed 
that  he  had  better  speak  to  set  himself  right.  Some  other  journal 
has  already  said  so  or  so,  and  he  had  better  correct  it.  No  matter 
that  the  reporter  does  not  write  shorthand,  and  so  can  only  take  down 
fragmentary  notes.  No  matter  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
the  subject,  and  so  is  sure  to  misinterpret  anything  that  is  said.  The 
next  day  the  poor  man  ftnds  himself  driveling  on  through  a  column 
or  twoy  the  most  of  it  in  quotation  marks^  headed  by  bis  name 
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md   tall  hig  titles.      He  haa  been  ''written  down  an  ass,"  and 
there  is  no  help  far  it     And  all  \n&  political  antagonists  will  pick 
\xm  up,  and  eneer  at  bim,  on  tbe  basis  of  what  he  did  not  say.     I 
oama  acroea  one  poor  fellow  that  bad  been  rendered  insane  bj  this 
prooeis*     He  was  now  octnally  as  crazy  as  the  reporters  had  made 
him  oat  to  be.     He  was  really  quite  harmless,  but  he  took  me  one 
iiid0  aiid»  in  a  mysterious  voice,  assured  me  that  if  he  could  only 
kill  a  reporter,  he  felt  that  he  could  then  die  happy, 
I  it  not  tnie  also  that  many  of  the  newspapers^  instead  of  being 
and  unbiased  seekers  after  and  teachers  of  the  truth,  are 
Iniher  interested  advocates  of  some  special  party  or  cause?    They 
are  generally  all  fighting  for  some  position  with  rewards  of  some 
kind  attached  to  it.     They  therefore  see  only  one  side  of  any  ques- 
tion ;  or,  if  they  do  see  another,  they  seem  to  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
I'ioppreas  it.     They  talk  chiefly  of  the  success  of  their  cause,  and  the 
atereata  of  their  constituents*    It  therefore  follows  that  '*  the  man 
newspaper**  wiU  be  only  another  name  for  a  blind  and 
[narrow-minded  partisan.     I  find  also  that  it  does  not  at  all  neces- 
i'larfly  follow  that  an  editorial  writer  is  expected  to  believe  himself 
I  that  be  is  trying  to  make  bis  readers  belieTe.     ^o  matter  what  his 
kiezsonal  convictions  may  be,  a  man  will  often  take  a  lucrative  post- 
ItioQ  on  any  paper,  and  advocate  any  set  of  opinions  to  which  the 
ifier  may  be  committed,  or  which  the  *' market  *'  at  that  particu- 
^  lar  juncture  seems  to  call  for.     I  have  heard  of  one  very  **  smart " 
wntcr  who,  during  a  great  moral  controversy  between  two  IcJid- 
in^  oi^gans,  by  private  arrangement  and  all  unknown  to  the  public, 
yieUiiiUj  wrote  the  leaders  on  both  sides.    It  appears  therefore  that, 
mdtng  an  editorial,  one  can  rarely  be  sure  that  he  is  getting 
he  hma  fide  opinion  of  anybody.     If  a  paper  is  on  a  paying  basis 
Uie  organ  of  any  special  party  or  clique*  a  man  of  quit-e  the  opjKH 
bclief  will  sometimes  take  it  and  **  nm  it,  "  just  as  a  maa  will 
I**  run  "  a  cotton-mill,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  he  can  make.     It 
soEDewbat  difficulty  therefore,  to  discover  whether  these  loaders 
[of  pablic  opinion  themselves  possess  any  opinions  at  all.     Onoe 
lOii  1  time,   when   Mr.  Moody  was   carrying  on   a  great  revival 
m  certain  city,  I  happened  to  know  of  a  paper  that,  as  one 
ofita  managers  expressed  it,  was  undertaking  to  *'do  the  heavy 
LidigioQS,*'  in  order  to  extend  its  country  circulation.      And  it 
f  bftppened  that  hardly  a  single  person  thus  engaged  had  any  be- 
lief whatever  in  the  work. 
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The  "  Palladium's  '*  advertising  colamns^  and  its  methods 
of  dealing  with  e^ses  of  crime,  are  somewhat  puzzling  to  one 
that  attempts  to  reconcile  them  with  the  great  moral  and  reli^oaa 
claims  of  the  press  in  general.  For  instance,'  the  editorials  often 
grieve  over  the  alleged  decline  of  family  momls,  and  the  fre- 
qneney  of  divorce ;  while,  in  the  same  isane,  the  reporters  are  left 
free  to  tarn  the  revelations  of  the  police  and  divorce  courts  into 
the  juiciest  kind  of  jest.  Marital  infidelities,  bmtal  husbands,  and 
heart-broken  wives  become  the  material  for  filling  np  the  **  funny  ** 
column.  They  seem  to  have  improved  on  the  beatitude,  and 
made  it  read,  *' Blessed  are  they  that  weep,  for  others  shall  laugh*^* 
And  the  advertising  columns,  under  the  thinnest  of  all  disguises  — 
as  mediums,  or  fortune-tellers,  or  personals  —  are  full  of  all  covert 
invitations  to  the  very  things  over  which  the  editors  shed  their 
regretful  tears. 

And  when  some  brutal,,  bloody,  or  filthy  crime  is  committed, 
it  will  be  spread  through  whole  columns.  Diagrams  le^d  every- 
body's imagination  to  the  spot,  and  the  most  disgusting  de- 
tails are  given  in  full.  The  editors  admit  that  such  things 
tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  crime,  They  denounce  a  class 
of  papers  that  go  into  the  business  a  little  more  frankly  and  fully 
than  they  do.  They  encourage  a  society  for  the  suppression  of 
vice.  They  try  to  put  down  a  class  of  juvenile  publications  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  familiarize  youthful  readers  with  crime* 
And  still  they  lend  their  own  papers  to  a  similar  business.  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  one  editor's  defense.  The  gist  of  it  was, 
that  the  people  wanted  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  bought  large  num- 
bers of  copies  of  the  paper.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  that  line 
of  defense  would  be  equally  good  on  behalf  of  the  lowest  grog- 
geries,  or  of  houses  of  prostitution,  or  of  gambling  dens.  Another 
editor  took  up  another  plea.  He  said:  "My  theory  of  a  news* 
paper  is,  that  it  is  the  history  of  the  world  for  a  day.  And  as  this, 
alaft,  is  not  yet  an  expurgated  world,  we  must  take  things  aa  we 
find  them.  "  I  ventured  to  reply  :  *- The  newspaper  is  not  a  com- 
plete history  of  a  day.  Were  it  to  attempt  to  be,  it  would  enter 
into  such  minute  and  secret  details  of  life  as  would  disgust  every* 
body.  It  is  only  a  question,  then,  as  to  precisely  where  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn.  And  I  say,  draw  it  within  such  limits  as  will  make 
it  healthy  for  family  reading."  And  again  I  ventured  a  sngges- 
tion,     I  argued  that,  since  such  details  were  not  necessary  to  the 
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of  the  fact  of  a  crime,  einoe  they  were  no  aid  to  the 
poliee,  Afid  were  not  in  the  interest  of  public  morality,  it  foJ- 
lm«d  that  only  one  motiTe  conid  lead  to  it — the  de§ipe  to  make 
noiiay  by  any  means  that  the  public  taste  would  endure.  And 
Slit  motiTe  was  equally  good  on  behalf  of  any  dkrepu table  bueinees 
whafeeTer.  At  this  point  the  editor's  infallibility  seemed  to  come 
to  hit  reacne  ;  for,  though  he  did  not  reply,  still  he  would  not 
€OtiteMi  himaelf  in  the  wrong. 

And  then  the  **  PaUadinm/'  in  its  apparent  seal  to  extermi* 
» all  enl|  falls  into  such  a  habit  of  indiscriminate  abuse  of  public 
I  and  public  meafiureB^  and  of  other  papers,  that  when  it  n^ds 
to  iilack  some  real  eTil  it  has  no  language  left  by  which  it  can  do 
ray  iofi  of  justice  to  the  subject.  The  people  have  come  to  feel 
that  **  newspaper  abuse  *'  may  only  mean  that  its  object  is  some 
gnai  and  good  man  who  is  trying  to  accomplish  some  noblo  end. 
The  or;  of  **  Stop  thief  I "  is  heard  so  often  that  no  attention  is 
paid  to  it ;  or  it  actnaUy  becomes  a  cover  under  the  shade  of  which 
the  real  thief  can  make  off  with  hie  plunder.  The  abuse,  then,  only 
iMlpi  ihe  bad  and  does  not  injure  the  good.  A  clipping  from 
a  kiading  daily  reveals  a  newspapers  own  confession  as  to  the 
ade  they  maintain  t4>ward  each  other:  **The  millennium 
started.  Its  point  of  departure  is  Philadelphia^  where 
paper  actually  admits  that  a  contemporary  has  actually 
important  public  services.  Judging  from  the  example 
papers  of  New  York,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
linrn  strikes  that  city." 
There  is  one  point  more  that  seems  to  demand  notice.  On  the 
part  of  business  men,  club  men,  and  men  of  the  world  in  general, 
th«te  leems  to  exist  a  wide-spread  spirit  of  cynical  pessimism.  And 
I  am  paranaded  that  newspaper  methods  have  something  to  do  with 
tJiifl.  The  fact  is  that  never,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world, 
were  there  ao  many  noble  men,  so  many  true  women  ;  when  socie- 
ly«  when  governments^  when  all  departments  of  human  life,  were 
h  m  healthy  and  hopeful  a  condition  as  they  are  to-day.  What  is 
flio  inaaon  for  the  pessimistic  opinion  ?  Too  largely,  I  believe,  it  is 
ovJOg  to  the  method  that  the  newspapers  take  for  reporting  crimes. 
Vn  thooaad  men  in  Cincinnati  to-morrow  will  meet  their  checks 
ad  psy  their  honest  debts,  and  nobody  but  the  men  to  whom  they 
will  know  anjrthing  about  it  Somebody  will  commit  a 
in  Cincinnati  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  it  will  be  told  of 
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in  all  the  newspapers,  in  great  head-lines,  leaded  m  m  to  make  m 
much  display  as  possible ;  and  people  will  read  it,  and  feel  thai 
eTerjbody  that  has  a  chance  is  ready  to  commit  a  forgery. 

It  is  the  theory  in  the  modem  world  that  nothing  is  news 
is  not  mean  and  wicked  ;  or  that  this  pre-eminently  is  news.  A 
million  people  behave  themselyes,  but  that  is  no  news.  Kob>dy 
thinks  of  reporting  that,  or  saying  anything  about  it  But  if  one 
contemptible  man»  aoy  miserable  tramp,  anywhere  in  America, 
commits  a  meannessj  they  not  only  note  the  fact,  bnt  tell  as  all 
about  it.  If  there  is  a  drunken  broil^  a  stabbing  affray  in  South 
Boston  or  at  the  North  Eud,  not  only  have  we  the  statement  of  the 
fact,  but  we  are  treated  to  a  diagram  as  large  perhaps  as  was  de< 
voted  to  the  map  showiug  the  war  in  Egypt,  telling  us  where  the 
kitchen  and  sink  were,  where  the  coal- hole  was,  and  everything 
else  about  the  place ;  just  where  the  man  stood,  where  he  was  when 
he  fell  down,  where  the  body  lay  when  it  was  discovered,  how 
much  blood  there  was  on  the  floor.  All  these  slaughter-houae 
details  must  be  spread  through  every  home  in  the  city. 

To  say  that  all  this  is  necessar)^  in  order  to  report  the  news,  is 
absurd.  Many  noble  papers  have  proved  that  a  better  way  is  prac- 
ticable. To  say  that  more  papers  are  sold  this  way,  is  probably 
true.  But  this  is  a  confession  that  making  money  is  the  chief  end 
of  a  newspaper,  and  this  places  it  on  a  level  with  the  grog-shops 
and  the  houses  of  ill-fame.  The  best  are  always  in  a  minor* 
ity.  The  van-guard  on  the  march  is  always  less  in  number  than 
the  main  army.  It  will  always  "  i>ay  "  to  cater  successfnlly  to  the 
crowd.  When  Miss  Bertha  Von  Hi  Hem  was  having  her  great  walk* 
ing-match,  a  certain  editor  said  io  me  :  **  If  I  should  publish  in 
my  next  Sunday  paper  a  new  essay  by  Emerson,  I  should  perhaps 
sell  five  hundred  extra  copies.  A  full  report  of  the  walking^match 
wiU  sell  twenty-five  thousand.^'  But  if  merely  making  money  is 
what  a  newspaper  is  for,  let  it  be  frankly  stated  and  understood* 
We  shall  then  hear  somewhat  less  about  the  great  moral  and  r^ 
ligions  inflnence  of  the  press. 

Now  I  would  not  for  one  moment  be  understood  as  charging 
that  all  the  newspapers  are  open  to  the  criticisms  I  have  made,  or 
that  any  one  is  liable  to  them  all.  But  I  do  say  that  some  news- 
papers are  guilty  in  these  directions  ;  that  most  of  them  are  some- 
times guilty ;  and  that  newspaper  methods  in  general  are  capable 
of  great  improvement.     The  newspaper  leaves  ought  to  be,  and  can 
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be,  Kke  the  lesTee  of  the  wonderful  tree  in  BeTelatioiij  "for 
the  healing  of  the  nations*''    It  harts  one  then  to  see  them  worm* 
^  tisten  and  withered. 

I  hJiTe  taken  the  case  of  the  "  National  Palladium/'  as  a  well- 
known  illustration  of  the  worst  methoda  Eyerrbodj  has  seen 
this  paper,  and  knows  that  it  is  not  mythical.  It  is  because  the 
employes  of  this  paper  sometimes  get  on  to  the  working  staff 
better  joumalB  that  they  also  occasionally  display  its  indefensible 
eristics.  When,  by  eliminating  these  faults,  the  press  jus- 
\  its  somewhat  premature  boast  of  being  able  to  supersede  the 
eh«  I  know  of  one  minister  at  least  who  will,  without  any  jeal- 
in  his  heart,  cheerfully  exchange  his  pnlpit  for  some  useful 
itiOQ  in  the  sanctum,  where  he  may  still  continue  his  work 
tmth  and  man.  But  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  write  to  order, 
tad  for  pay«  cither  in  the  pulpit  or  out,  since  he  still  cherishes 
a  fflfw  articles  of  personal  property  labeled  '^  opinions.'* 

M,  J.  Sayaqs, 
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1»  ftnj  men  on  earth  ought  to  be  trathfuli  not  onlj  in  intentioii 
but  ill  fiict,  they  are  the  men  engaged  in  the  onireat  temperance 
n»fortn  ;  tliey  hnYc  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain^  from 
itioorreot  ntjitenRmts.  One  who  calla  attention  to  errors  of  fact 
tuailo  by  them  Bhonld  be  regarded  as  doing  them  a  aernoe,  and 
not  ii  making  an  attuck  upon  them.  To  render  such  a  serrice  ia 
the  aim  ot  the  present  paper.  Some  years  ago,  the  State  Central 
Oommitlei^  of  lUtnoia  aent  out  a  cLrcnlar  that  contained  the 
Mlowin^  aaaertion  conceming  the  Hqaor  interests  of  the  country : 

'*  llM^lr  r^tAil  tmdii  upon  which  nsrenue  wta  paid  for  the  foar  1867,  waa 
la  f^mntl  na«b«uri,  |l«4d4»0(W.0O(L  Thla  giToe  |48  lor  ereiy  man,  woouiii  and 
tlaUiatliaaottMi^.'- 

T1\ii  itet^meni  ia  mide»  not  ooncerniDg  the  combined  direct 
and  iiHlinx'^l  ixxit  of  intetmperanoe,  but  concerning  the  retail  tisde 
(h  K>\^tim;««a.  In  anh^tanoeit  it  haa  been  often  repeated,  with  its 
%w*viUM  i^^wii^f  aa  Um»  jmn  go  by,  by  men  of  whose  good  judg- 
n^i^l  and  k^Ma<vit  ittlwlbn  there  can  be  no  doubt  There  may 
N^  a  mum  ^m  vkich  it  ii  Iim  ;  hvt  fopeated  Inquiry  haa  proTed 
HMh  ^  Andiim  Mt  vhil  tkal  mmm  is,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
t¥Ml|t^^  ^^<  i^  w«  fmSkij  hb.  In  any  meaning  that  it  oouTaya 
te  ll#  ^IMI9  min  Ilii  itili— ml  ii  oartunly  nntme,  and 
i%  rMllNii  M  mmM  iiAH  to  render  one  certain  i 
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the  people  of  the  country,  in  1867,  spent  for  liquors,  on  an  average, 
COQsiderablj  more  than  their  entire  incomeB,  leaying  them  less 
than  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  for  food,  clothing,  honse  rent,  and 
ather  snppUea.  That  Biioh  statements  are  circulated,  year  after 
jmTj  by  truth-loving  men,  in  the  interests  of  a  cause  that  has  no 
ligjtimate  basis  except  trath  and  justice,  is  a  strange  phenomenon. 
Conduct  like  this  goes  far  to  account  for  the  alleged  apathy  of 
the  present  generation  of  though fcfol  persons  toward  temperance, 
Vhat  is  one  to  do  with  a  cause  that  has  his  fullest  sympathy, 
vhen  its  advocates  insist  upon  hia  accepting  untruths  as  the  con- 
dition of  his  co-operating  with  them  ? 

Improvement  has  been  made  in  temperance  statistics,  but  the 
statistics  now  moat  widely  published  still  need  to  be  extravagantly 
discounted  ;  they  are  still  notes  on  Queer  Street  in  which  ordinary 
people  cannot  afford  to  deal.  One  of  tbe  best  known  works  on  this 
subject  is  tbe  book  entitled  '*  Our  Wasted  Eesources,"  by  Dr. 
William  Hargreaves^  published  by  the  National  Temperance  Society, 
Tbe  edition  cited  in  this  paper  is  that  of  1882.  The  standard  of  price 
idopted  by  Dn  Hargreaves  is,  by  the  pint,  seventy-five  cents  for 
domestic  liquors,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  imported  liquors, 
lizty-three  cents  for  wines,  ten  cent3  for  native  ales  and  beers » 
tnd  thirty-eight  cents  for  imported  ales  and  beers.  All  this  is 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  expression  "the  tkree-cent  liquor  dens," 
which  he  d^s  on  page  56,  and  shows  that  he  certainly  does  not  err 
in  the  direction  of  making  prices  too  low. 

The  product  of  distilled  spirits  reported  in  1870  by  the  Oom- 
auKioner  of  Internal  Revenue  was,  omitting  the  smaller  numerals, 
K,50O,00O  gallons.  To  this  Dr,  Hargreaves  adds  the  total  manu- 
iM^tuTe  of  fermented  drinks,  and  the  import  of  spirits,  wines,  and 
iDalt  liquors.  At  his  scale  of  prices,  he  makes  the  total  to  be 
ibout  1619,000,000.  He  meets  tbe  objection  that  a  large  propor- 
tion 0f  these  goods  was  used  for  other  purposes  than  drink^  by 
•a  oSaet,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  items.  First,  he  estimates 
thAt  13,000,000  gallons  of  domestic  and  imported  liquors  somehow 
Ciieaped  being  reported.  Secondly,  he  estimates  that  there  were 
ionething  like  14,000,000  gallons  of  domestic  wines  not  included 
b  tbe  reports.  Thirdly,  he  estimates  that  the  dealers  put 
7,5O0»00O  gallons  of  water  into  the  liquors  which  they  sold  at 
tea  cents  a  glass.  He  thus  obtains  an  aggregate  of  about 
85,000,000  gallons  to  oflset  tbe  alcohol  product  that  went  for  other 
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than  beverage  parposea  that  year.  For  part  of  these  estimatefl7 
and  only  part,  be  oflerB  eome  basis  of  fuct.  The  element  of  esti- 
mate enters  pretty  freely  into  all  his  work^  and  hlB  style  of 
estimating  shows  no  bias  toward  making  the  amounts  as  small  as 
possible.  For  1871,  Br  Hurgreaves  says  that,  according  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Report,  the  product  of  domestic  spirits  was  67,000,- 
000  gallons.  But,  for  this  year,  he  does  not  follow  this  report ; 
iti^teadj  he  bases  bis  computations  u];k)d  the  quantity  that  paid  a 
tax  for  1871.  This  he  makes  to  be  03,000,000  gallons,  6,000,000 
more  than  the  quantity  produced.  By  diluting  t^  the  extent  of 
twenty  pt?r  cent  he  brings  up  the  product  to  76,000,000  gallons 
for  that  year.  Then,  adding  the  same  items  as  in  the  case  of 
1870,  but  adding  twenty  per  cent,  for  dilution  to  the  imported 
spirits,  he  sums  up  the  liquor  bill  of  1871  at  $680,000,000,  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  about  $61,000,000.  For  1872, 
Dr.  Hargreaves  returns  to  the  production  report,  which  gives 
09,000,000  gallons  of  spirits.  With  this  exception,  he  uses  the 
same  items  as  for  1871,  and  makes  the  same  alio  wan  ee  for  dilution. 
He  thus  obtains  on  aggregate  of  $736,000,000,  an  increase  .of  about 
$50,000,000. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  how  it  happened  that  the  dealers  put 
twenty  per  cent,  of  water  into  their  liquors  in  1871  and  1872,  and 
only  ten  per  cent,  in  1870.  It  is  also  curious  that  the  amount  of 
the  ancf^ed  dilution  should  be  required,  in  1870,  to  offset  the 
legitimate  uses  of  alcohol,  but  should  not  be  so  required  in  the 
two  following  years.  It  is  further  evident  that  when  Dr.  Hargreaves 
uses  for  one  year  the  numlier  of  gallons  produced,  and  for  another 
the  number  of  gallons  on  which  the  tax  was  paid,  he  is  guilty  of 
the  fallacy  of  adding  u  ni ts  of  different  denominations.  Had  ho  used 
the  tax  statifitics  for  each  of  the  three  years  (78,000,000 
gallons  for  1870),  and  made  the  same  allowance  for  dilution 
in  X870  as  in  the  two  following  years,  he  would  have  increased 
the  statistics  of  that  year  by  more  than  $125,000,000.  Had 
he  used  the  production  statistics  for  each  of  the  three  yearsi 
and  left  out  all  the  water,  he  would  have  reduced  his  estimates  for 
1871  by  about  $114,000,000,  and  for  1872  by  about  $84,000,000. 
The  motives  for  the  courpo  he  has  taken  seem  to  be  transparent. 
Either  the  production  reports  or  the  tax  reports  show  a  decrease 
of  twenty  per  cent  for  1871.  as  compared  with  1870,  in  the  item 
of  distiUed  liquors.    The  difference  is  owing  to  changes  id  the 
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internal  reTenue  Iawb,  of  coarse,  and  not  to  changes  iu  the  con- 
fmnption  of  liquors.  For  the  fiscal  year  that  closed  in  1870,  the 
reported  production^  or  the  tax  paid,  was  so  exceptionally  large  aa 
to  afford  no  indication  of  what  the  ayerage  annual  amounts  might 
be ;  hut  Dn  Hargreaves  has  treated  this  as  if  it  were  an  average 
year.  If  he  had  used  the  tax  statistics  for  both  this  ye4ir  and  the 
year  following,  or  if  he  had  used  the  production  statietics  for  both 
years,  the  results  would  have  sharply  exposed  his  fallacious  asEump- 
tion-  They  would  also  have  begun  to  show  the  fact  that  the 
tiu:rease  in  the  consumption  of  beer,  from  1870  to  1880,  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
distilled  liquors.  Dr.  Hargrcaves  has  aroidcd  both  these  results 
by  padding  the  statistics  of  1871,  first  to  the  extent  of  0,000,000 
gallons^  by  using  the  tax  statistics  instead  of  the  production 
etatisticfl,  and  secondly  by  watering  the  whisky  to  the  extent  of 
about  13^000,000  gallons  more.  The  second  of  these  items  he  has 
retained  for  1872.  By  these  processes  he  has  contrived  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  quantities  reported  in  1870  ^rere  nor- 
mal, and  that  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  distilled 
q>irita  during  the  following  years.  No  charge  of  dishonesty  ia 
here  preferred  against  Dr,  Hargreaves  ;  but  his  arithmetical  proo- 
eaea  disprove  the  adage  that  *'fip:ures  will  not  lie/' 

The  facta  in  the  case  are  briefly  these.  For  a  series  of  years, 
the  quantity  of  domestic  spirits  consumed,  both  for  beverages  and 
for  more  legitimate  uses,  ought  nearly  to  equal  the  quantity  on 
whtdi  the  tax  is  paid*  This  averaged  (according  to  page  xxxiv,  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Heport  of  1879-80,  and  page  Ixxiv,  of  the 
Report  for  the  following  year)  about  67,000,000  gallons  a  year  for 
the  five  years  beginning  with  1869,  and  the  same  for  the  five  years 
beginning  with  1870.  For  the  five  years  beginning  with  1871,  the 
ivenge  was  64,000^000.  Then  it  steadily  decreased  until  it  became 
1^7,000,000  a  year  for  the  five  yeara  beginning  with  1876.  For  the 
yewn  1881-83,  there  waa  a  sudden  and  large  increase.  Its  sudden- 
Mel  iihows  that  it  must  be  accounted  for  by  some  nnasual  and 
tonporary  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cause  is  said  to  be  the 
ipeeaal  efforta  made  by  the  manufacturers  to  dispose  of  a  portion 
of  their  immense  surplus  of  products. 

These  facta  will  help  us  to  estimate  the  following,  from  the 
**  HofDiletic  Monthly  "  of  November,  1884,  page  841 : 

**  litl«iap«f«iioe  hM  beea  iocraiifliiig  far  more  rapidly  than  the  poptxlation* 
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We  do  not  merel^r  asaert  it ;  w«  prore  it ;  or  tmther  the  figures  fiunishjed  b^  tii» 
OoTenimetit  Bureau  of  Stativtics  proT«  It.  We  reprint  them.  The  anDo&l 
oonsumptioD  of  beer  has  increased  from  23,000,000  gallons  in  1840,  to  551,000,000 
in  1883;  that  of  distilled  liquors  from  43*000.000  gallons  in  1840,  to  78.000,000 
in  1883;  that  of  wines  from  5,000.000  gallons  to  25,000,000.  The  number  ol 
gallons  per  man  has  increased  from  a  little  orer  lour  in  1840,  to  a  little  oTer 
twelve  in  1883." 

The  writer  of  this  extract  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  that, 
according  to  hifl  numeralsi  the  consumption  of  distilled  liqaora 
decreased  from  about  two  and  a  half  galloos  per  inhabitant^  in 
1840,  to  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  in  1883«  Had  he  taken  any  one 
of  the  seTen  previous  years^  the  reduction  would  have  been  not  far 
from  one-half,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  consumed  in  1840. 
The  fallacy  of  his  reasoning  consists  in  his  comparing  twrive  gallona, 
mostly  of  lagur  beer,  with  four  gallons,  two-thirda  of  which  was 
rum  or  whisky.  If  he  will  re>i8e  hia  computation,  he  will  prob- 
ably reach  the  conclusion  that,  according  to  his  numerals^  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  per  inhabitant^  in  the  form  of  spiritsy 
beer,  and  wine,  in  1840,  was  a  trifle  larger  than  in  1883.  The 
ehowing  would  be  still  better  if,  iustead  of  the  exceptionally  huge 
statistics  for  1883,  he  had  used  those  for  any  of  the  previous  years. 
Ho  proceeds  to  argue  that  "  beer  does  not  drive  out  whisky,  or 
lessen  the  consumption.  ^*  But  this  assertion  is  quite  in  contrafit 
with  the  statistics  he  has  just  given,  which  show  a  reduction  of 
nearly  onc-balf  in  the  consumption  of  whisky,  as  compared  with 
the  population*  Ho  supposes  himself  to  have  proYed  the  assertion, 
by  citing  the  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tax-paying  spirita 
for  the  past  five  years.  But  the  quantity  paying  tax  for  these  five 
years  is  not  merely  less  relatively  to  the  population,  hut  is  abso- 
lutely less  than  for  the  corresponding  years  of  the  previous  decade, 
and  averages  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Census  Eeports  for  1860.  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  arguOi 
from  the  steady  diminution  in  the  use  of  spirits  for  the  ten  yean 
preceding  the  last  three,  that  the  beer  does  drive  out  the  whisky* 
But  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  correctness  of  this  eonolnsion. 
Perhaps  the  phenomenon  should  rather  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  our  Irish  and  Scottish  population  have  been  coming  in  great 
numbers  into  the  total  abstinence  ranks,  while  the  habitual  drink- 
ers of  alcohol  have  been  largely  recruited  from  England  and  the 
continent 
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It  is  eyJdent,  therefore,  that  if  we  aBsnme  the  premises  of  these 
gentlemen  to  be  true,  still  their  results^  thus  far,  must  bo  largely 
diacoanted  before  we  can  believe  them.  But  thoy  make  matters 
TBfitly  worse  when  they  come  to  compare  the  alcohol  product  of 
the  coantry  with  other  standard  products.  On  page  44^  Dn  Har- 
greavesy  speaking  of  the  sum  paid  for  intoxicating  beTerages  in 
1870^  says: 

*'  This  cost  for  drinks  is  nearly  on<^si:xth  of  the  y&Iiio  of  the  manufactures 
af  the  Uoited  SUtes  in  thai  ]rear,  whkh  was  «4.233.825,443/' 

To  begin  with,  619,000,000  is  not  ** nearly  one-sixth"  of 
4,^3^,000^000,  but  only  a  little  more  than  one-seTenth  of  that  sum. 
Bat  this  is  a  trifle.  The  sum  described  as  that  of  the  ralne  of 
manufactures  is  explained  by  Dr.  HargreaTes,  in  the  table  that  he 
gives  on  page  17*  There  the  values  are  given  evidently  at  manu- 
factnrers'  cost  prices.  He  compares  the  products  at  one  profit 
below  their  lowest  wholesale  value,  with  the  intoxicants  at  their 
highest  retail  price  largely  exaggerated.  The  comparison  is  a 
sham.  Its  unfairness  becomes  conspicuous  when  we  obaerve  that 
one  of  the  items  of  manufactured  products  on  page  17,  is*'  liquors, 
spirits,  malt,  etc./'  there  reported  at  |94,0{)0,000.  Of  the  $619,000,- 
OOO  for  beverages  for  that  year,  according  to  Dr,  Hargreaves, 
•556,000,000  were  for  domestic  distilled  and  fermented  liquors. 
In  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing,  he  has  inflated 
the  mannfactnrers'  value  of  this  class  of  products  from  $94,000,- 
OOO  to  1656,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  about  591  per  cent.  If  he 
had  infiated  the  rest  in  the  same  ratio,  his  result  would  have 
been  considerably  less  than  one-fortieth,  instead  of  **  nearly  one- 
six  th.'! 

Dr.  Hargreaves  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  sort  of  arithmetic. 
A   certain   chart  which  has  been  very  widely  published  in   the 
family  newspapers,  and  which  was  conspicuously  posted  as  a  po- 
litical handbill  during  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  places  onr 
^nnnal  bill  for  drink  at  1900,000,000,  and  compares  with  it,  among 
other  items,  our  bread  bill  at  1505,000,000,  and  our  meat  bill  at 
♦304,000,000,     It  is  sufficient  to  gay  that  this  makes  the  average 
Ooet  of  bread  and  meat  to  an  American  citizen  to  be  about  thirty 
I^E^nts  a  week  !    We  may  add  that  the  amount  mentioned  as  that  of 
f  Oiir  meat  bill  is  exclusive  of  all  retail  butchering  establishments, 
>  ^«d  that  the  total  value  of  our  distilled,  malt  and  vinous  Uquora, 
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•6  giyen  in  the  tables  from  which  the  above  numerals  were  taken, 
is  tl44, 000,000. 

But  our  statisticians  support  their  conclusions  bj  what  they 
call  independent  lines  of  prool  Dr.  Hargreaves  says  (page  lit 
and  elsewhere)  that  in  1872  we  had  161,000  licensed  retail  dealers, 
and  that  each  of  these  must  have  done  a  trade  of  15,000,  or  more> 
making  $800,000,000  in  all,  and  that  this  confirms  his  previous 
result  of  1736,000,000,  with  a  murgin  of  164,000,000  for  illicit 
whisky.  Estimates  thus  based  upon  the  number  of  United  Statei 
licenses  play  a  prominent  part  in  these  so-called  temperance  statis- 
tics.  The  number  of  drunkards  in  the  country  seems  to  be  ascer- 
tained  solely  by  the  process  of  multiplying  the  number  of  lioensefl 
by  four*  To  find  the  amount  of  labor  ex|>ended  in  the  liquor 
business,  Dr.  ILirgreaves  assumes  that  each  of  the  161,000  must 
have  bad  at  least  one  man  to  help  him.  With  his  accustomed 
liberality  of  estimate,  he  adds  other  numbers  to  this,  making  a 
total  of  540,000  men,  whoee  earnings  he  rates  at  1500  a  year  each. 
We  should  be  glad  that  he  is  so  merciful.  Already  in  1867,  when 
the  number  must  have  been  leas  than  in  1872,  our  Illinois  Central 
Oommittce  had  asserted  that  more  than  600^000  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  estimate  of 
Dr.  Hargreaves  seems  to  huve  become  the  standard  one ;  it  is  cited, 
with  approval,  in  Dr.  Dorchcster^s  book,  **The  Liquor  Problem/' 
and  in  other  rc8i)ectable  works,  and  these  works  dignify  his  nu- 
merals with  the  name  of  "  statistics.''  Xiet  us  see  what  chum  they 
have  to  statistical  value. 

The  idea  that  e^ev^  United  States  license  represents  a  dram- 
shop, in  which  two  or  more  men  are  employed  for  the  whole  of 
their  time  in  dispensing  beverages  to  a  continuous  procession  of 
thirsty  customers,  each  shop  being  the  loafing-center  of  a  group 
of  sodden  inebriates,  is  as  mistaken  as  it  is  common.  If  a  drug- 
gist has  a  storekeeper's  license,  and  sells  a  few  hundred  dolliars' 
worth  of  alcoholic  liquors  during  the  year,  in  small  quantities,  to 
be  carried  off  the  premises,  that  does  not  take  the  whole  time  of 
two  persons,  nor,  perhaps,  one-tenth  of  the  time  of  one  person, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  time  it  takes  should  be  credited  to  the  sale 
for  medicinal  and  other  proper  purposes.  Such  a  place  has  no 
sqnad  of  loafers  who  belong  there  and  nowhere  else ;  it  does  not 
make  annual  sales,  for  beverage  purposes,  to  the  amount  of  |5,000« 
nor,  on  an  average,  of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount. 
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If  m  widow  or  a  cripple  sets  up  a  little  countrj  store^  or  a  neigh- 
bofbood  grocery  in  a  towD,  and  keepe^  among  other  commoditiea 
a  band  of  beer  on  tap,  taJcing  out  the  nocessary  license  therefor, 
thai  do68  not  constitute  a  dram  business  of  $5^000  a  year,  nor 
proTide  exelnsive  headquarters  for  four  habitual  drunkards.  The 
fending  of  that  beer  does  not  aftord  steady  occupation  to  two  able- 
men.  The  hotels  and  restaurants  that  do  a  large  enough 
to  employ  more  than  cue  man  exclnsiyely  as  bar-tender, 
are  relatively  few  ;  those  where  the  bar-tender  has  other  work  to  do 
beod£A  selling  bererages  are  relatiyely  many.  A  little  reflection 
mablea  one  to  see  that  the  places  that  make  only  small  sales, 
whether  in  connection  with  other  business  or  not,  are  numerous. 
The  e«ti mate  of  Dr.  Hargreaves,  applied  to  the  year  1880,  would 
b©  that  considerably  more  than  600,000  persona  were  that  year 
employed  in  vending  liquors  at  retail  But  by  the  census  for  that 
j^mt,  the  whole  number  of  saloon  keepors  and  bar*tendeiB  waa 
CSyOCK),  and  the  whole  number  of  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  and 
employes  was  134,000 ;  and  a  hotel  or  restaurant  large  enough  to 
employ  one  man  constantly  in  vending  liquors  is  large  enough  to 
inploy  many  persons  as  clerks,  porters,  waiters,  chambermaids, 
and  in  other  capacities. 

In  what  is  called  the  indirect  cost  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the 
items  currently  enumerated  are,  first,  the  value  of  the  materials 
and  the  labor  that  enter  into  the  production  of  liquors,  and  sec- 
eiidly,  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  bill  for  damages.  We  have 
iliBady  seen  how  extravagantly  it  is  customary  to  estimate  the  first 
of  Uieee  items.  We  have  now  to  notice  that  it  is  falkcious  to  use 
it  at  an  aa  additional  to  the  losses  commonly  classified  under  the 
he^  of  direct  cost.  It  is  not  competent  book-keeping  to  charge 
tbe  liqaor  traffic,  first,  with  the  aggregate  of  all  its  materials,  labor, 
and  profits,  at  the  largest  possible  estimate  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  completed  product,  and  afterward  charge  it,  additionally, 
villi  the  items  that  entered  into  that  aggregate.  There  is,  as  we 
ibaU  teei  an  aspect  of  the  case  in  which  it  would  be  correct  to  say 
thai  the  labor  and  materials  are  lost  i  but  in  the  present  computa- 
tfam,  if  these  are  mentioned  at  all,  they  should  of  set  the  subsist- 
Mioe  and  the  profits  of  the  persons  engaged. 

We  now  reach  the  bill  for  damages.  As  already  seen,  Dr.  Har- 
gnftves,  multiplying  the  licenses  of  1872  by  four,  computes  that 
tbm  were  then  more  than  600,000  drunkards  who  were  losing  a 
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full  half  of  their  time  by  dmnkeuneas.  Then  he  estimates  tha 
the  number  of  tipplers  that  lose  us  much  as  one  day  in  the  week 
by  their  drinking  habits^  is  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  adait 
male  population,  making,  by  the  census  of  1870,  1,404,323  tip- 
plers. These  are  in  addition  to  the  drunkimis,  for  he  adds  the  two 
together  in  his  estimate,  making  the  hard  drinkers  to  be  more 
than  2,000,000  in  number — nearly  one-fourth  of  our  adult  male 
population.  At  1500  a  year  for  each  man,  he  sums  up  the  two 
items  at  1296,000,000  (page  115),  Again  he  is  merciful  compared 
with  the  lUinois  committee.  They  estimated,  in  1867,  the  tipplers 
at  6,000,000,  and  the  confirmed  drunkards  at  1,000,000,  At  the 
cloBe  of  October,  1884,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion Party  of  Kew  York  State  announced  that  375,000  copies  had 
already  been  issued  of  a  leaflet  that  says  the  drinkers  of  the  United 
States  are  25,000,000,  the  drunkards  1,000,000,  the  immoderate 
drinkers  7,000,000  besides  the  drunkards,  and  the  liquor  saloons 
250,000,  3,000,000  of  the  moderate  drinkers  being  church  mem- 
bers. In  the  flame  inclosure  with  this  leaflet  comes  another  docu- 
ment, which  appeals  to  the  17,000,000  church  members  in  our 
country.  Most  of  our  church  members  are  adults.  These  figures 
Justify  the  inference  that  we  have,  outside  of  the  churches,  a  pop- 
ulation of  some  38,000,000,  mostly  children,  and  that  22,000,000 
of  these  habitually  indulge  in  intoxicants,  some  millions  of  imi 
children  being  hard  drinkers  1  These  figures  are  not  intended  as 
a  burlesque ;  they  come  from  eminent  and  godly  men,  banded 
together  to  testify  in  favor  of  holiness  in  American  politicfl ;  they 
are  sent  to  me  with  the  message :  "  Vote  as  you  pray,  my  brother," 
Thank  you,  dear  friend,  I  will.  But  when  I  pray,  I  try  to  tell  the 
truth. 

But  in  spite  of  the  extravagance  of  these  statements,  and  of  the 
false  pretense  involved  in  calling  them  statistical  when  they  are 
not  80,  the  annual  loss  to  the  industry  of  the  country  through  in- 
temperance is  something  enormous.  Another  item  in  tbe  bill  for 
damagee  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  annual  cost  of  pauperism^ 
crime,  insanity,  and  idiocy.  Another  is  the  shortening  of  life 
through  the  use  of  liquors.  One  authority  estimates  that  60,000 
drunkards  die  annually  in  the  United  States,  and  that  each  has 
shortened  his  life  ten  years  by  drink,  making  an  annual  loss  to  the 
amount  of  600,000  years  of  productive  labor.  The  statisticians  fur- 
ther allege  that  certain  life-insurance  companies  have  conolusivelj 
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proved  thai  men  who  never  become  drunkards  shorten  their  Uvea  bj 
what  is  fiometimes  called  moderate  drinking.     If  the  aggregate  of 

t  jears  thus  lost  conM  be  ascertained,  it  would  form  another  eoormona 
item  in  the  bill  for  damages.  Through  drunkenness,  switches  arc 
mliplaoed,  large  fires  are  started^  destmctive  accidents  of  various 
kinds  ooonr  on  land  and  se^,  and  business  is  transacted  inefficient]  j. 
Tlifise  are  importaMt  items,  whether  we  can  tabnkte  tbem  or  not. 

'  Veny  manj  of  the  most  valuable  lives  in  the  community  are  largely 
^rarted  from  more  profitable  uses  to  the  task  of  taking  care  of 
tiioae  who  have  ruined  themselves  by  drink,  and  of  otherwise 
ftppairing  the  damages  done.  In  the  drinking  places  are  bred, 
not  only  damaging  political  jobs,  but  lawlessness  and  riots.  These 
reiolt  in  the  violent  destruction  of  values,  and  in  the  etill  greater 
loane  caused  by  the  derangement  of  business.  And  all  the  horrible 
moral  evil  that  attends  intemperance  reacts  harmfuUy  upon  busi- 
nan  interesrts.  In  this  matter  of  the  hill  for  damages,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  items  omitted  by  the  temperance  gtatisticians  would, 
if  proaented,  more  than  balance  their  extmvagaDoe  in  the  items 
they  pfe^ut.  Even  without  statistics,  most  persons  would  prob- 
ably estimate  the  losses  of  this  sort  as  immensely  larger  than  the 
amount  paid  at  retail  for  the  liquors  drunk.  The  damage  that  an 
iotemperate  man  does  to  himself,  in  his  lifetime,  in  dollars  and 
oentsy  w«uld  eeem  to  be  a  larger  item  than  the  amount  that  he  pays 
for  the  liquors  he  drinks.  The  items  of  damage  seem  to  be  larger 
thaa  ihoee  of  cost,  and  there  are  a  great  many  more  of  them. 

To  aum  up  the  results  thus  far  reached,  the  men  whom  I  have 
been  criticising  hold  that  the  statistics  show  that  intemperance  is 
•{ipallingly  on  the  increase — that  is,  that  the  temperance  cause  is 
•larmlngly  on  the  wane.  On  the  contrary,  the  statistics  show  that 
the  evil  has  not  increased  in  relative  magnitude^  though  it  has 
ehanged  in  form ;  and  that  the  cause  has  kept  pace  with  the 
iucreaae  of  population.  But  such  a  cause  ought,  as  a  condition 
e(  iiirTiTing,  to  be  gaining  upon  the  population. 

They  hold  that  the  liquor  and  beer  business  of  the  United 
Statatv  counted  as  one  interest,  is  not  merely  the  leading  business 
of  the  country,  but  is  so  far  in  the  lead  that  all  other  industries 
•re  dwarfed  in  comparison.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not,  to  this  ex- 
leoty  the  leading  business  of  the  country  ;  it  is  not  the  leading  buei- 
I  ol  the  country  at  all  Measured  on  the  same  scale,  several  of 
Ibe  ifidnatriee  that  they  are  accustomed  to  compare  with  it  greatly 
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exoaad  it  in  magmtude*     It  ia  simplj  one  amung  Heveml  ot 
leading  induBtries* 

They  hold  that  the  aonxial  sum  now  paid  for  liquors  at  retail 
exceeds  $900,000,000  and  that  the  indirect  cost  ia  enough  to  bring 
the  total  up  to  12,500,, 000, 000  annuaCy,  But  fio  much  of  thia 
is  mere  estimate^  and  the  whole  is  so  vitiated  by  exaggeration  and 
by  the  duplicating  of  items,  that  it  is  not  even  a  guide  to  a  plausi- 
ble  guess  at  the  actual  amount.  One  thing  of  importance  it  clearly 
shows*  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavi]^  namely,  that  the  items  in- 
volved are  so  vast  that  the  aggregate  must  be  measured  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Anything  much  more  specific  than 
this  it  does  not  show.  The  total  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  ia  not 
♦2,500,000,000.  It  may  be  half  that ;  it  may  be  some  hundriedfl 
of  millions  more  or  less  than  half.  The  fact  is  enormous  and  hor- 
rible as  it  stands,  and  it  is  not  wise  for  those  who  war  against  the 
evil  to  magnify  so  startling  a  fact  into  a  weak  exaggeration. 

But  when  we  are  inquiring  as  to  the  actual  loss  to  the  country 
through  its  drinking  usages,  there  are  still  further  reductions  to 
be  made,  particularly  io  the  item  we  have  found  described  as  di- 
rect cost.  So  much  of  this  item  as  represents  the  amount  paid  for 
taxes,  together  with  the  profits  of  the  business,  remains  in  the 
country,  and  goes  to  employ  industry  and  tostimnlate  production 
and  trade.  But,  on  the  supposition  that  alcoholic  drinks,  on  the 
whole,  do  just  as  much  harm  as  good,  the  whole  body  of  the  mate- 
rial products  that  enter  into  their  manufacture  is  a  dead  loas. 
Tens  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  annually,  thouBands  of  car-loada 
of  wood  aiid  coal,  millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  quantities  of  briok, 
lime,  metals  and  other  materials  used  in  building  and  repairs  have 
all  gone  into  the  production  of  drinks,  and,  on  the  supposition 
now  before  as,  nothing  has  come  out.  These  materials  have  been 
lost,  precisely  as  if  they  had  perished  by  fire  or  flood.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  annual  use  of  the  capital  invested.  The  aatne  is 
also  true  of  all  the  labor  employed  in  transforming  these  mate* 
rials  into  beverages,  and  in  transporting  and  vending  the  bever^ 
ages.  All  these  materials,  labor,  and  capital,  were  capable  of 
being  used  for  human  comfort.  At  the  point  where  this  capabil- 
ity ceased,  at  their  proper  valuation  at  that  point,  they  went  out 
of  existence  as  values,  and  nothing  came  into  existence  in  return 
for  them.  The  men  were  paid  for  their  labor,  to  be  sure,  but  if 
they  had  not  been  earning  their  living  in  this  way,  they  would 
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laTe  been  earning  it  in  some  other  way.  We  have  seen 
above  that  it  wonld  b©  fallacioua  to  add  this  I088  to  the  retail  coat, 
becanae  it  is  a  part  of  that  cost.  But  that  does  not  prevent  ita 
being  genuine  and  utter  loss.  We  have  no  means  of  determiniog 
closely  its  amount,  but  we  know  that  it  is  measured  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  case  of  the  cost  at  retail  differs  from  that  of  the  bill  for 
damages,  in  that  the  items  of  the  latter  are  all  of  the  nature  of 
looB*  In  the  matter  of  the  positive  evils  caused  by  intemperance, 
there  is  no  part  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  addition  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  The  amount  of  the  financial  loss  thus  caused  we 
cannot  estimate  with  accuracy ;  for  purposes  of  close  measure- 
ment,  the  statistics  now  before  the  public  are  worthless.  But  they 
do  show  that,  in  the  two  departments,  the  absolute  loss  to  the 
country,  through  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  amounts,  not 
merely  to  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  to  a  good  many 
liundreds  of  millions  annually. 

Once  more  let  me  enter  the  protest  that  to  call  attention  to 
iheae  matters  is  Dot  to  attack  the  position  of  the  temperance  re- 
rform  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  valid  defense  of  that  posi- 
'tion,  at  tiie  point  whore  it  is  weakest  and  most  needs  defending. 
Tto  overstate  such  facts  as  we  have  been  traversing  is  to  break 
^heir  force  by  rendering  them  incredible  ;  to  remove  the  exaggera- 
-fcion  is  to  restore  to  the  truth  the  power  of  which  it  had  been 
^^bbed, 

Willis  J.  Beboheb. 
VOL.   CXLI.— KG.  345.  12 
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About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Eev.  John  Claytcm 
disooTered  ao  inflammable  gas  iBsuing  from  the  ground  in  one  of 
the  ooal  couDtieB  of  England.  He  collected  the  ''coal  spirit"  be 
he  termed  it  in  bladders,  and  afterward  distilled  it  in  retorts.  An 
account  of  his  laboratory  experiments  fell  into  the  hands  of  Robert 
Mnrdock,  who  'was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by  a  series  of  inventions 
the  valne  of  coal-gas  as  an  illnminant  In  1792  Mnrdock  lighted  a 
number  of  large  shops  in  Birmingham.  It  was  not  nntU  1810  that 
a  company  was  started  to  anpply  goa  in  the  City  of  London,  Al- 
though extensively  nsed  for  pnblic  lighting,  its  introduction  for 
domestic  purposes  made  little  progress  for  many  years.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  cmde  and  incomplete  state  of  the  art*  Instead  of 
being  served  from  a  holder,  the  gas  was  furnished  to  the  coiiKamer 
fairly  hot  from  the  retorts.  This,  Winsor,  the  promoter  of  the  first 
London  Company^  claimed  as  a  decided  advantage,  since  the  dan- 
ger of  keeping  such  an  inflammable  article  in  stock  was  obvions. 

The  size  and  simplicity  of  the  earliest  gas  undertakings  may  be 
nnderstood  by  reading  a  letter  written  in  1821  by  Thomas  Jarman, 
of  Bristol,  England,  to  a  correspondent  in  New  Haven,  Oonnecti- 
cut.  He  writes :  "No  accident  has  ever  happened  in  Bristol  sinoe 
the  works  began,  except  that  one  evening  an  unlucky  monae  got 
into  the  first  pipe,  and  by  moving  a  valve  prevented  the  gas  from 
passing  the  mains>  and  consequently  all  the  lamps  went  out,  and 
the  city  was  plunged  in  total  darkness,"  He  adds — and  this  gives  ns 
the  date  of  what  was  perhaps  the  beginning  of  hostilities  between 
consumer  and  producer — ^*  It  is  intended  to  sell  gas  by  meter,  oa 
some  abuses  have  crept  in  by  individuals  burning  the  gas  longer 
than  they  contract  for," 

The  whole  weight  of  authority  and  scientific  opioion  wm 
against  the  feasibility  of  lighting  by  gas.   Lord  Brougham  declared 
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that  the  idea  wa«  worthy  of  the  philosopher  who  proposed  to  ex- 
tract sunbeams  from  cuciimbere.     The  first  Napoleon  impatiently 
<ieclared  ^'Cest  une  grande  folic, ^^   Even  so  eminent  a  scientiflt  as 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  aaked  Miirdock  contemptnonaly  :   "Will  you 
-take  the  dome  of  St.  Paul  for  a  gas-holder  ?  "    The  Committee  of 
the  Honee  of  Commons,  to  whom  gaa-lighting  bills  were  referred, 
:xeported  on  them  unfavorably  again  and  again.     *'Do  you  mean 
^  tell  me  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  light  without  a  wick  ?" 
«uked  the  chairman  of  such  a  committee  of  Murdock.     **  Yes,  in- 
deed I  do."     "Ah,  my  friend,"  said  the  legislator,  "you  are  try- 
:ing  to  prove  too  much*"    Forty-one  witnesses  were  examined  before 
•^^ne  of  these  committees,  and  their  united  testimony  condemned 
"€iie  use  of  gas  as  dangerous  and  impracticable.     Among  the  argn- 
:xn€Dts  much  in  favor  was  the  one  that  the  introduction  of  gas 
^^rould  destroy  the  whale-fisheries.    In  1833,  the  great  oil  dealers  of 
nfew  Bedford,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  use  of  gas,  sent  out  agents 
^^ffering  to  light  various  cities  at  prices  much  below  the  then 
:»iiftrket-rates  for  whale  oil.     The  opposition  of  the  people  was  of 
^he  strongest  sort,  and  took  many  absurd  forms.     It  was  gravely 
'^ifis^rted  in  this  country  when,  in  1816,  the  qaestion  of  building 
,^as- works  on  the  English  plan  in  Baltimore  was  under  discussion, 
^hat  the  extensive  use  of  gas  would  raise  the  price  of  butchers' 
:%xieatp  for,  it  was  argued,  if  gas  supersedes  candles,  the  price  of 
^^allow  will  be  reduced  in  value,  and  purveyors  of  meat  must  charge 
^^  greater  sum  for  the  lean  portions,  so  as  to  realize  the  value  of 
^lieir  merchandise.     Householders  refused  to  allow  the  pipes  ad- 
:a=kii8sion  to  their  premises,  professing  to  believe  that  explosions, 
^Qres  and  new  diseases  would  be  indiscriminately  distributed  by  the 
^mbtle  and  poisonous  compound.     Winsor  met  these  objections  by 
^&<jtially  absurd  claims  in  favor  of  the  new  illnminant.     From  a 
I>3imphlet  published  by  him,  we  learn  that  breathing  gas  is  a  most 
Ileal  thy  practice,  and  that  when  people  are  fully  alive  to  its  merits, 
iBo  far  from  fearing  leaks  in  the  pipes,  they  will  drill  small  holes 
ixi  them  so  as  to  insure  a  constant  flow  of  the  salutary  emana- 
tidons-     He  also  produces  affidavits  of  officers  of  the  law  declar- 
xxi^  that  they  could  detect  the  features  of  a  thief  as  well  by  gas-light 
^a  by  day-light,  of  painters  certifying  that  the  varnish  distilled 
trom  tar  was  superior  to  the  best  Japan,  and  of  farmers  who  pre- 
dicted that  ammonia  water  from  coal  would  drive  every  other  fer- 
tilizer out  of  the  market. 
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Except  that  the  older  aystem  developed  more  dowly  in  keeping 
with  the  times,  the  progresa  of  gas  and  electric  lighting  has  pro* 
ceeded  in  enbatantiaUy  parallel  linea.  After  its  discovery,  gaa  had 
its  delirium  and  fever,  during  which  the  wildest  delueions  were 
fostered,  and  the  most  magnificent  undertakings  were  set  on  foot, 
only  to  end  in  financial  disaster  and  thorough  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence. Wiosor  was  thought  a  dangerous  enthusiast  and  dreamer 
when  he  promised  to  return  £500  for  every  guinea  invested  in  the 
first  London  &a8  Company,  But  the  development  of  this  industry 
has  outstripped  even  hia  calculations. 

There  were  iu  London,  in  1856,  thirteen  gas  companies,  which 
have  since  been   reduced  to  three  by  absorption  and  consolida- 
tion.    These  companies  now  employ  in  their  business  a  combined 
capital  of  *66,259,522.     They  made  in  1883  from  2,140,143  tons 
of  coal  21,989,899,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  for  which  there  waa 
received  the  sum  of  115,341,188.     Their  profits  at  15,73  cents  per 
thousand  feet  on  the  amount  of  gas  sold  at  70  cents  per  thousand, 
enabled   them,  after   carrying  1274,626  to  a  surplus  account  of 
t5j376,849,  to  show  an  average  net  profit  on  their  capital  of  11,09  ^ 
per  cent.     The  works  of  the  company  chartered  by  WiuBor  iu  H 
1810,  now  cover  150  acres  of  ground,  2,200  men  are  employed,  and  ^ 
25,000,000  feet  of  gas  are  made  daily. 

Outside  of  London,  the  industry  has  increased  in  like  propor- 
tion. In  1860,  there  were  over  a  thousand  chartered  oomjmniea  in 
Great  Britain,  with  an  invested  capital  of  nearly  tl00,000,000.  In 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  capital  has  increased  to  >250,0O0,000, 

In  this  country  statistics,  though  le^  accessible  and  accuiute, 
furnish  abuodant  demonatration  of  the  enormous  and  increasing 
profits  in  gas  undertakings.  In  1863,  there  were  43H  companies  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  now  860,  with  an  actual  capital  in- 
Tested  probably  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  Nominally  it  is  much 
greater;  for  although  there  is  no  business  in  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  utility,  competition  is  more  illusory  and  minoua 
than  in  gas  making,  there  is  also  none  which  has  of  late  yean 
fallen  so  effectually  a  prey  to  it.  The  result  has  been  to  overwhelm 
a  splendid  industry  with  a  burden  of  watered  stock,  representing  ^ 
little  besides  the  destructive  ability  of  the  competitor  and  the  tnxtk*  | 
ble  apathy  of  the  public.  The  gas  companies  of  New  York  Ci^j 
afford  a  flagrant  example  of  the  effects  of  such  method.  In  1857, 
two  companies  with  a  combined  capital  of  t2, 000,000,  snpplied 
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dij  annually  with  770,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gag.  The  capital  in- 
to each  thousand  feet  produced  was  $3.35.  The  pnce  of 
la  tS.50  per  thousand.  On  the  plea  of  a  reduction  in  the  in- 
ereat  of  the  oonanmer,  one  company  after  another  was  organized, 
ad  along  with  the  natnral  increase  of  capital  to  provide  for  in- 
I  eonaumptioQj  there  went  a  fictitioas  incremeat,  represcDted 
by  stock  issued  at  a  discount  to  pay  for  the  duplication  of  works, 
holders  and  Bervices,  and  to  purchase  real  estate,  patent 
I  and  the  necessary  legislation.  In  1875,  over  3,000,000,000 
feet  of  gm  were  furnished  by  Ave  companies  whose  aggregate  capital 
was  119,950,000,  or  $5.65  per  thousand.  The  average  cost  of  gas^ 
|fepair«  and  depreciation  written  off,  was  tl,65  ;  the  average  receipts 
om  the  consumers  #2.76  per  thousand.  Thus  in  the  face  of  largely 
laced  cost,  the  price  of  gas  was  advanced  between  the  years  1857 
1875,  over  15J  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1884,  seven  companies  made  over  4,500,000,000  feet, 

lAlaa  avemge  cost  of  tl*02  ;  the  average  receipts  being  12.13  per 

ad.     By  the  consolidation  of  six  of  these  companies  into  one, 

loan  and  share  capital  was  raised  from  118,308,920  to  I39,0?8,> 

HDOO,  which,  on  the  present  basis  of  production,  carried  the  capital 

of  the  consolidated  company  to  tlO.30  per  thousand  feet.    On  this 

apital  a   dividend  of  3^  per  cent  has  been  declared  from  the 

Jngs  of  the  first  six  months  of  1884,     When  this  capital  is 

contrasted  with  the  rate  which  obtained  in  1857,  and  13.23,  the 

it  rate  in  London,  and  it  is  established  that  the  same  condi- 

BUS  exist  outside  of  New  York  City,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 

L  of  the  excessive  charge  for  gas  which  prevails  in  this  country. 

iijs  aooonnts  also  for  the  fact  that  while  English  eompauies  in  the 

last,  few  years  have  st^dily  reduced  their  rates  from  11.80  to  70 

lUf  and  in  some  towns  to  30  cents,  the  average  price  in  American 

iei  and  towns  is  fixed  at  ta*00, 

A  variety  of  causes  have  operated  to  bring  about  this  embarrass^ 
Bent  of  capital  and  its  rapid  accumulation  in  one  industry.  At 
I  foiuidation  lies  the  popular  misconception  that  a  permanent 
Han  in  gas  charges  would  result  from  free  competition.  For- 
getting tlie  approved  maxim  of  Stevenson,  *' Where  combination  is 
po«(b]et  competition  is  impossible,"  municipal  and  State  an- 
tliorit{c«  have  ever  been  ready  to  grant  unrestricted  charters  to  new 
curporstions.  In  the  war  of  rates  that  follow  the  establishment 
a  rival  company,  the  advantages  are  all  with  the  new-comer. 
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Papular  fayor^  gas  of  an  improred  quality,  a  oarefullj  selected  and 
compact  territory  soon  enable  it  to  dictate  to  its  older  conipetitcr^ 
terms  which  result  in  a  pooling  agreement,  or  a  practical  consol*  • 
idution  of  capital  and  interest.     In  either  case  the  public  pay  thtfi 
bills  of  the  experiment  in  an  immediate  restoration  of  rates. 

The  gaa  bills  of  the  people  of  New  York  City  aggregate  neiuiy , 
$10,000,000  a  year,  the  natural  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  5.^1 
per  cent  per  annum.     To  what  an  extent  this  charge  may  depend 
on  the  will  or  caprice  of  a  single  indiridnal  appears  from  an  incident , 
of  the  gas  war  of  1879,    Gas  was  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  |L(K}»  j 
and  negotiations  were  begun  to  end  the  competition  in  a  pool,  tha  i 
rates  to  be  advanced  to  12.00.     The  managers  of  the  nval  oom- 
panies  had  agreed  to  combine  on  this  basls^  when  a  single  stock* 
holder  who  controlled  one  company^  insisted  that  the  price  should  j 
be  fixed  at  a  higher  standard.     He  was  able  to  carry  his  point,  and 
during  the  four  years'  life  of  the  pool  a  aniform  charge  of  t%rXb 
was  exacted.      The  additional    tax   levied    by  the   stockholder 
amounted  in  that  time  to  $2,000,000. 

Charles  F,  Clark,  the  ChairmaD  of  a  committee  appointed  in 
1875  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  investigate  this  subject, 
said  in  his  report :  *'  No  advantage  ever  came  to  the  people  from 
competing  companies.  They  do  not  compete  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  but  to  divide  the  businesa  and  to  combine/*  This  ia  further 
shown  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who^  when  the  same  question  was  prom* 
inent  in  England  some  years  ago,  summed  it  up  in  the  following  i 
logical  terms  : 

**  It  is  obvious  how  great  an  eoonomj  of  labor  would  be  obtained^  if  T^np^^m  i 
were  to  be  suppllod  by  a  single  gas  or  water  csompanj,  instead  of  the  ensuing 
plaralitj.  Were  there  only  one  estabhahment  it  would  maka  lower  oh&rgw 
conj^istentlj  witk  obtaining  the  ratio  of  profit  nov  reallied.  .  .  ,  It  Is 
therefore  an  unthrif  tj  di^penaation  of  the  publio  reeouroee  that  several  oostty 
acts  of  arrangements  should  be  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  rendering  to  the  ooitt- 
miiiiity  this  one  aerrioe.  It  is  much  better  to  treat  it  at  onoe  aa  a  publie  funo* 
tion;  and  if  it  be  not  such  as  the  government  Itaelf  could  beueflciallj  undertake, 
it  jdhould  be  made  over  entire  to  the  company  or  association  which  will  parftmm 
it  on  the  best  terms  for  the  public. " 

But  besides  the  authorities,  the  managers  of  local  and  estubliahed  j 
compaaies  have  themselres  to  blame  for  the  varying  ralues  of  tbelrJ 
securities  arising  from  the  exposed  and  precarious  tenure  of  theii 
business.     In  the  exercises  of  peculiar  and  valuable  priTileget,  ti 
ally  obtained  without  consideration,  they  have  dealt  selflahiy  ^^ 
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ibcee  upon  whom  their  life  and  scheme  of  operations  depended^  By 
fijdug  the  price  of  their  commodity  without  relation  to  its  cost  and 
ft  fair  retom  upon  the  investment,  and  by  involving  their  biisineea 
in  oseleflB  mystery,  they  foster  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  their 

.patfonfl.     On  the  principle  of  '^ornne  ignotum  pro  magnificOf'*  this 

^  ipifit  18  easily  aroused  by  the  cupidity  of  outside  speculators.  Thus 
is  broQght  about  the  organixation  of  a  new  company  to  do  the  work 
which  the  old  one  might  have  monopolized  with  entire  economy 

'md  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

An  illustration  of  this  short-sighted  policy  is  furnished  by 
the  conduct  of  gas  managers  in  two  large  towns  near  New  York 
City.  In  one,  the  people  having  for  many  years  submitted  to  the 
xaattipUed  exactions  of  a  monopoly  without  apparently  being 
able   to   devise  another  remedy,  opened  the  streets  to  two  new 

rcompanies,  and,  for  a  season  at  least,  they  rejoice  in  the  blessings 
of  cheap  light  In  the  other  a  similar  state  of  exasperation  is 
woridng  itself  out  in  an  attempt  to  fight  the  gas  company  with 
keroeene.     In  this  borough   lamps   and   candles  have   now  quite 

<  huiifthed  the  more  convenient  burner,  the  gas  managers  refusing 
to  reduce  their  charges,  and  the  citizens  being  united  not  to  pay 
tbem. 

,  The  multiplication  of  gas  companies  in  this  country  in  the 
iMi  fifteen  years  has  also  been  assisted  by  the  introduction  of 
rarions  new  processes  of  manufacture.     What  is  known  as  water- 

^gaa,  BB  distinguished  from  that  obtained  from  coal,  is  now  fur- 
nished by  one  hundred  companies  in  as  many  cities  of  the 
United  States*      In  New  York  the  production  is  about  equally 

;idtYided   between  the   two  gases.     A    comparison   in   their  cost 

I  a  scarcely  appreciable  difference  in  favor  of  the  new  gaa. 

It  poneweei  however,  a   higher    iJlaminating  power,  and   being 

irier,  and  so  more  economical  to  the  consumer,  it  has  become 

[s  fofinidable  weapon  against   the  adherents  of    the  old   system. 

^They,  in  fact,  have  been  cast  into  a  most  unreasonable  panic  by 
tbe  advent  of  a  competitor,  which  is  now  more  dreaded,  because 
more  known  and  felt,  than  the  electric  light     Instead  of  devoting 

fVlkW  energies  to  cheapening  the  cost  and  improving  the  quality  of 

^ibeir  own  product,  they  have  indulged  in  broadside  denunciations 
of  tlie  water-gas  as  nnflt  for  use  and  injurious  to  health.     On  this 

r litter  gronnd  it  ha«  thus  far  been  kept  out  of  Massachusetts  by 
m  statnta.    Without  entering  on  the  merits  of  this  question,  it 
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is  suffleient  here  to  point  out  the  fact  that,  as  at  present  mani: 
ured,  the  cost  of  water-gas  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  market 
price  of  naphtha^  a  by-product  of  petroleum  which  is  used  as  a 
carburetter  in  the  proportion  of  fiye  gallons  to  each  thousand  feet 
of  ga&  The  price  of  naphtha,  on  the  other  hand^  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  has  the  monopoly  of  its  manu^ 
facture*  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  craying  for  extra  dividends, 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  managers  of  that  company,  or  what 
is  probably  a  more  remote  contingency,  the  failure  of  the  oil-field, 
an  amount  of  capital  estimated  to  exceed  150,000,000,  now  invested 
in  water-gas  properties,  would  be  rendered,  not  wholly,  but  in  large 
part,  nnremunerative. 

Bat  indications  are  not  wantiJQg  that  point  to  a  settlement  of 
the  vexed  question  of  gas  charges  by  other  and  surer  means  than  a 
multiplication  of  the  sources  of  sapply.  We  are  indeed  only  repeat- 
ing here  the  experience  of  older  countries  in  respect  to  such  under* 
takings.  The  competitive  idea  brought  most  of  the  compamea  of 
England  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy*  Finally,  in  1860,  Parliament, 
on  the  application  of  both  producers  and  consumers  of  gas,  inter- 
vened, and  by  the  passage  of  a  series  of  well-considered  laws 
brought  about  a  substantial  harmony  of  all  the  interests  involved. 
This  was  done  in  the  city  of  Loudon  by  restricting  the  companies 
to  particular  districts,  by  fixing  on  initial  price  for  gas  and  a  stand- 
ard of  purity  and  illuminating  power,  and  by  limiting  the  dividend 
to  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed,  with  a  further  provision 
known  as  "the  sliding  scale,"  by  which  this  standard  dividend 
might  be  increased  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  with  each  redno* 
tion  of  one  penny  in  the  price  of  gas. 

Tbeobold  Forstall,  in  an  address  delivered  in  1883,  when  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Gas-light  Association,  said,  while  urging 
the  adoption  for  this  country  of  the  above  features  in  English 
legislation  : 

'*The  fact  that,  although  organized  for  priTate  gaia,  a  gai  company 
really  a  corporation  establish imI  for  a  public  piirpoM  with  rights  und  prtvU«gi69 
enjoyed  by  no  private  industry,  placee  it  in  a  relation  to  the  comimmity  vwy 
different  from  that  occupied  by  other  buBinesB  oorporatioos*  The  right  to  estor 
d?re1  lings,  and  to  break  up  and  oocmpy  the  pnblic  streets  witliout  compenaa* 
tion,  entails  the  correlative  duty  not  to  abuae  these  privllegei  by  makiiig  QmUk 
the  source  of  undue  profit  to  individuala," 

That  Mr.  Forstallj  who  is  also  the  president  of  the  oldest  gtd* 
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light  company  in  Chicago^  has  the  courage  of  his  eonTictions,  a 
tetter  in  a  Chic^o  newspaper  of  June  4,  18d5|  bears  ample  mtness. 
In  denying  the  report  that  his  company  proposes  to  combine  with 
1  competitor  at  adranced  rates^  he  says  ; 

"  This  company  feduced  the  net  price  of  gaa  to  $1.00  per  thousand  doljb- 
sntdjf  after  mature  oonsideratloD,  with  the  expectation  that  inereased  con* 
mmption  and  improT^  methods  of  manufacture  would  make  iMs  price  moder- 
tttdj  pnxfilable.  The  result  has  fully  justified  our  hopes,  and  conSjrmed  the 
wifliioixi  of  the  policf  adopted.  Thia  ootnpany^  will  now  make  contracts  to  sup. 
^j  consiiiiiers  with  the  best  qoalitj  of  gaa  for  five  years  at  a  net  price  of  $1.00 
per  thooMod  oubio  feet,** 

The  influence  and  example  of  a  few  intelligent  managers  like  Mr, 
Fontall  is  producing  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  profession  at  large. 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts^  on  the  petition  of  the  leading 
gis  officials  of  the  State»  passed  a  bill  at  the  last  session  constitut- 
ing a  oommiasion  to  inquire  into  the  rehition  of  the  companies  to 
the  public^  and  as  far  aa  possible  to  adjust  their  differences.  In 
Phih^ielphia  the  operations  of  the  gas  trust  are  the  subject  of  legal 
imreefcigation  at  the  present  time,  A  variety  of  abuses  have  been 
AowB  to  exist  by  a  citizens'  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge* 
The  works,  which  are  the  property  of  the  city,  have  been  extrava- 
guitly  administered^  and  in  the  interest  of  a  political  ring.  It  is 
propoaod  to  place  them  in  charge  of  a  competent  Enperintendent^ 
lad  to  redace  the  price  of  gaa  as  near  cost  as  may  be  expedient 
Sitnikted  as  it  is»  there  is  no  reason  why  the  price  of  gas  in 
diat  city  should  exceed  ninety  cents  per  thousand.  In  New 
Vork,  a  State  Gas  Consumers'  Association  has  recently  been 
formed.  It  numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  in- 
flnenttal  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  metropolis.  Under  their 
Atispic^,  a  bin  was  reported  to  the  last  Legislature  which  embod- 
ied the  main  features  of  English  legislation.  It  was  baaed  on  a 
thoroisgh  inFestigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  companies  by 
ft  ffpecial  Senate  committee.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  almost 
lUMUisniously,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  methods  which  were 
diftncterised  in  resolutions  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  held  sub- 

\  i^ently  in  New  York  a«  '*  a  disgrace  to  the  Legislature  of  this 
Slate  and  to  managers  of  gas  companies  who  pretend  to  be  res- 
pedftblo  men  and  good  citizens,^* 

Whatever  the  full  merits  of  the  various  controversies  between 

[  tbe  gftftCODfinmerB  and  the  companies^  it  is  manifest  that  the  struggle 
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most  end  by  the  submission  of  the  latter  to  a  regulation  by  appoint- 
ed authorities  of  the  character  and  charge  of  the  commodity  which 
they  furnish.  With  a  permanency  of  tenure  secured  to  the  com- 
panies in  exchange  for  a  reasonable  divison  of  the  profits,  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  will  both  fare  better.  The  source  of  the  remedy 
to  be  in  future  applied^  is  plainly  indicated  by  Judge  T.  M.  Gooley^ 
of  Michigan,  in  a  recent  paper  on  a  kindred  subject 

*<If  the  Legislature,  instead  of  attempting  to  keep  down  eztcntkmate 
ohaiges  by  gas  and  water  oompanieB  by  gnnting  the  same  franchises  and 
priyil^ies  to  competing  companies,  would  limit  by  law  the  profits  which  a 
single  company  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  franchises  might  be  allowed  to  make, 
it  would  thereby  secure  a  supply  of  water  and  gas  to  consumers,  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  to  investors  a  fidr  return  of  profit 
upon  the  capital  inyested." 

Ohasles  Hull  Botsfoed. 
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The  Homestead  Law  of  1862  may  justly  be  considered  the 
most  important  legislative  act  since  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  constitutes  at  once  an  epoch  in  legislation  and  an  en- 
daring  landmark  of  industrial  and  social  progress*  It  was  not 
borrowed  from  the  code  of  any  other  people,  but  is  distinctively 
and  tboroogbly  American,  No  other  single  enactment  hag  done 
90  much  to  make  our  country  honored  and  loved  in  all  oiTilized 
lands,  while  it  bears  strong  witness  to  the  beneficent  working  of 
Democratic  institutions.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  causes 
that  gaye  us  cheap  postage^  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  abo- 
Ution  of  slavery,  and  the  struggle  of  the  working  classes  for  their 
rights.  Of  course,  this  measure  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It 
waa  a  gradual  deyelopment  during  a  period  of  more  than  three- 
f^urtcrs  of  a  century,  and  its  successive  stages  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  student  of  American  politics. 

Our  land-policy,  in  the  beginning,  was  doTised  ''for  rev- 
enue only/*  The  great  debt  incurred  in  the  straggle  for 
independence  had  to  ho  provided  for,  and  as  the  lands  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  general  Government  through  ces- 
sions of  individual  States  were  of  almost  illimitable  extent,  and 
there  was  then  no  system  of  Federal  duties  on  imports,  Congress 
mm  obliged  to  look  to  the  public  domain  as  the  only  ayailable 
mesna  of  financial  relief*  This  necessitated  sales  in  very  large 
tructa  to  wealthy  capitalists  and  corporations,  and  thus  powerfully 
ittmitlated  the  evils  of  speculation  and  monapoly.  Hundreds  of 
thonaands  of  acres  were  sold  in  a  body  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  the 
purchaser,  of  course,  disposed  of  it  according  to  his  soverei^  pleas- 
ure. These  evils  were  the  price  the  country  was  compelled  to  pay 
for  itM  endeavor  to  keep  faith  with  its  creditors  and  provide  the 
aeaiis  for  carrying  on  the  Government*     As  a  factor  in  this  finan- 
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cial  problem,  the  "  settler/'  who  in  later  years  has  been  so  formi- 
dable a  figure  in  oar  politics,  was  unknown,  save  as  an  intruder  and 
trespasser,  who  was  warned  ofif  the  public  lands.  Their  occnpancj 
was  forbidden  by  proclamation  of  Congress  as  early  as  1785.  This 
policy  was  reaffirmed  in  1804 ;  and  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1807,  it  was  provided  that  the  Marshal  of  the  Territory  might  re- 
moTO  settlers  from  the  pnblio  lands^  with  the  aid  of  any  required 
military  force,  and  that  they  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  longer  than  six  months.  This 
harsh  legislation,  however,  was  not  very  strictly  enforced.  It 
seemed  exceedingly  ungracioas  to  the  poor  pioneer,  who  was  will- 
ing to  face  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wildnemess  and  the  scalping- 
knifo  of  the  Indian,  in  the  struggle  to  secure  a  home  on  the  fron- 
tier. 

The  right  of  preemption  on  the  public  domain,  which  means 
the  right  of  a  settler  thereon  to  purchase  in  preference  to  otherP| 
rested  on  an  obvioua  sense  of  jastice  and  the  necessitiea  of  the 
settler,  and  was  first  partially  recognized  by  Congress  in  the  act  of 
March  8,  1801,  affecting  settlers  on  the  Symmes  Purchase,  north- 
west of  the  Ohio.  This  wajg  followed  by  numerous  other  acts,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  forty  years,  applying  to  particular  States 
and  Territories,  and  providing  for  preemption  rights  in  particular 
cases  and  on  special  conditions.  The  most  important  of  these  wafi 
the  act  of  May  29,  1830,  granting  t^  every  settler  in  possession  at 
the  date  of  the  law,  who  had  cultivated  any  portion  of  the  land, 
one  hundred  and  eirty  acreis.  This  act  was  limited  to  one  year ; 
but  by  various  subsequent  acts,  reaching  to  June  1,  1840,  predmp- 
tion  privileges  were  extended  to  a  later  date  and  a  lai*ger  daaa  of 
persons*  The  Government  thus  presented  the  anomaly  of  confer- 
ring the  exclusive  right  to  preempt  its  lands  upon  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by  their  occupancy;  and 
this  legislative  irony  onl}^  gave  renewed  strength  to  the  current 
in  favor  of  settlers.  The  revenue  feature  of  our  land  policy  had 
outlasted  the  reasons  that  excused  it.  The  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  cash  sales  of  land  from  18*30  to  1840  were  nearly  eighty* 
two  million  dollars,  thus  swelling  the  redundant  and  demoralizing 
surplus  over  which  Congress  wrangled  for  so  many  years,  while  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  lands  sold  fell  into  th^  hands  of  non- 
resident sp^eculators,  and  wero  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
settler.     It  was  estimated  that  in  1835  alone  eight  million  acrei 
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were  thaa  appropriated,  and  it  became  more  and  moro  evident  that 
a  new  policy  had  become  absolutely  indispensable.  At  last,  on 
September  4,  1841,  our  general  Preemption  Act  became  a  law, 
aoparsedlng  all  previous  enactments  on  the  subject,  which  had 
been  retrospective  in  their  bearing,  and  definitely  provid- 
ing for  the  right  of  preemption  as  to  all  future  settlers  on 
the  public  domain.  Our  land-policy,  which  had  been  on 
trial  lor  Hfty-six  years,  was  thuj  completely  revolutionized. 
The  sattler  was  no  longer  a  trespasser,  to  be  visited  with  penalties, 
but  was  invited  by  the  Gavemment  itself  to  make  his  settlement, 
and  was  offered  a  homo  on  prescribed  conditions  as  to  occupancy, 
improvement,  notice  of  intention,  and  payment ;  and  its  faith  was 
understood  to  be  plighted  that  he  should  be  protected  at  every  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  and  should  receive  a  patent  for  hia  land  upon 
their  completion.  Not  revenue  merely,  but  the  establishment  and 
multiplication  of  homes  for  the  people,  now  became  the  clearly 
defined  policy  of  the  Government ;  and  it  seems  utterly  incredible 
that  this  policy  could  have  been  so  long  delayed  by  a  nation  that 
had  put  away  primogeniture  and  entails,  and  laid  its  foundation  in 
the  equality  and  sacrednesa  of  individual  rights. 

But  our  land-policy  waa  not,  in  all  its  features,  a  finality.  The 
forces  that  had  compelled  the  enactment  of  the  preemption  law  were 
not  exhausted.  A  great  point  had  been  gained,  but  it  was  provis- 
ional only.  Settlers  were  still  obliged  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre  for  their  lands,  and  this  was  felt  to  be  a  great  hardship.  It 
WM  a  tax  of  so  much  money  for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  earth. 
It  wa«  a  tax  upon  the  liberty  to  carve  out  a  home  in  the  wilderness 
and  make  it  tributary  to  the  national  wealth*  President  Jackson, 
at  early  as  1832,  had  commended  the  policy  of  making  the  public 
domain,  in  limited  quantities,  practically  free  to  settlers,  and  al- 
though it  then  awakened  no  general  response,  it  took  root  in  the 
popular  heart,  and  had  steadily  multiplied  it^  adherents.  It  be- 
longed to  the  logic  of  oar  politics,  and  its  triumph  was  simply  aques- 
tum  of  time.  Owing  to  favoring  conditions,  its  stronghold,  at  first, 
wm  in  the  State  of  New  York,  The  memorable  Anti-rent  movement 
began  to  take  shape  there  in  1839,  and  eon  tinned  for  eeven  or  eight 
Jfsfi,  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  considerable  group  of  counties, 
violently  agitating  the  politics  of  the  State,  and  involving  some 
ti^fieal  consequences.  The  struggle,  it  will  be  remembered,  grew 
mii  ol  the  lefuaal  of  the  tenants  of  the  Van  BenaBelaer  grant  from 
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the  old  Dutch  GoYemment  to  comply  with  the  feudal  ciactioDs  m 
their  landlords ;  and  the  leader  of  the  Anti-renters  wa«  Tbomn^ 
Ainge  Devyr,  who  had  recently  come  from  Ireland,  and  had  jost 
published  a  remarkable  pamphlet  on  the  land  qnestion^  entiUed 
"Our  Natural  Eights  "  It  was  a  work  of  real  power,  written  in 
vigorous  English,  and  it  anticipated,  by  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
boldest  utterances  that  have  stirred  the  public  mind  on  both  sidceol 
the  Atlantic  within  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Devyr  edited  *'  The 
Anti-Renter/*  and  having  found,  to  his  amazement^  that  the  curse 
of  landlordism,  which  he  had  fought  in  his  native  country,  wa« 
rapidly  intrenching  itself  in  America,  he  entered  the  lists  against 
it  with  fervor  and  single-mi ndedncsfi.  He  went  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Anti-rent  diatricts,  and  while  breathing  into 
them  his  spirit  and  organizing  them  for  action,  he  espouaed^  with 
equal  zeal,  the  policy  of  dedicating  our  public  domain  to  landless 
men^  in  limited  homesteads^  instead  of  surrendering  it  to  the 
greed  of  capitalists. 

Equally  sincere,  and  not  less  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of 
reform,  was  George  Henry  Evans,  a  native  of  England,  who  in  the 
spring  of  1B44  began  the  publication  in  New  York  of  a  tri-weekly 
journal  called  "The  Peoples'  Rights,"  and  of  a  weekly  called  **  The 
Workingman's  Journal,"  In  these  publications  he  advocated  the 
freedom  of  the  public  lands  to  actual  settlers,  in  allotments  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  He  had  embraced  this  idea 
years  before,  and  although  others  may  have  espoused  it  earlier,  he  is 
justly  entitled  to  take  rank  as  its  first  conspicuous  champion  and 
real  pioneer,  A  bound  volume  of  "  The  Workingman's  Journal," 
which  was  published  only  one  year,  is  before  me,  and  I  find  it  ably 
edited  and  filled  with  valuable  matter.  It  was  the  organ  of  *•  the 
National  Reform  Association,"  which  did  excellent  service  in  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  on  the  land 
question,  many  of  which,  as  I  well  remember,  were  scattered 
throughout  the  West  and  eagerly  read.  Its  name  was  afterward 
changed  to  "The  Land  Reform  Association/^  which  still  exists. 
*'  The  Workingman's  Journal "  was  followed  by  another  weeklyi 
called  *'  Young  America,'*  in  which  Mr,  Evans  advocated  Iand4imi- 
tation,  bomefitead-exemption,  and  the  Ten-Hour  Law.  The  paper 
was  discontinued  in  March,  1846,  but  the  agitation  of  the  subject 
went  on.  On  the  cardinal  question  of  making  the  public  laud«  free 
to  actual  settlers,  he  had  made  an  enduring  impression  upon  the 
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Kc  mind,  while  hia  power  over  hia  early  disciples  seema  to  have 

ft  fageinatioD.     Several  of  them  still  survive,  and  they  cherish 

Hiis  memory  vdth  a  tenderness  and  reverence  that  bear  witness  to 

the  geniuneness  of  the  man.     Other  journals  specially  devoted  to 

this  idea  were  from  time  to  time  established  in  different  States,  and 

It  htid  among  its  supporters  such  men  as  Horace  Greeley,  Parke 

r6odwin»  Samnel  J.  Tilden,  William  Henry  Channing,  Cassiup  M. 

Clay,  Charles  A*  Dana,  William  I^eggett,  Arnold  Buffo m,  Marcus 

MortoOy  Wendell  Phillips,  Gerrit  Smith,  Theodore  Parker,  and 

Villiam  Lloyd  Garrison.     The  Brook-Farm  experiment  was  then 

in  progreag,  and  its  leading  spirits,  of  course,  favored  the  idea.     It 

had  been  denounced  by  politicians  and  newspapers  of  both  the  old 

"parties  a^  commnnisim  and  eoeialism,  and  its  advocates  abundantly 

fridiculed  as  the  '^vote-yourself-a-farm   party'*;    but  it  held  its 

groQDd,  and  constantly  added  to  its  disciples.     It  found  favor  with 

the  '*  Barnburners  "  of  New  York,  and  it  was  incorporated  into  the 

platform  of  the   Free  Democracy  by  its   national  convention  at 

Bollalo,  August  8, 1848.     Heneeforward  it  was  both  a  political  and 

1  national  issue,  which  could  not  be  ignored. 

It  wag  not,  however,  destined  to  as  speedy  a  triumph  as  its  san- 
guine friends  anticipated.  It  now  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  party 
politics  and  Congreseional  hostility,  and  as  early  as  December  12, 
1548^  Horace  Greeley,  who  held  a  seat  for  a  brief  time  in  the  House 
«(  Bepi^esentatives  of  the  Thirtieth  Congregs,  introduced  a  bill  giv- 
ing to  landless  settlers  the  right  to  preempt  one  hundred  and  sixty 
1  for  seven  years,  and,  on  condition  of  occupancy  and  improve- 
ity  the  ** right  of  unlimited  occupancy  "  to  forty  acres  of  the 
without  price,  by  a  single  man,  or  eighty  acres  by  the  mar- 
ried head  of  a  family.  This  exceedingly  moderate  propoeition  waa 
ighed  at  and  summarily  laid  on  the  table  ;  but  early  in  the  first 
don  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  the  Homestead  Act,  stibj?tan- 
Ijr  M  we  now  have  it,  was  introduced  in  both  houses.  Various 
itions  were  offered.  The  first  in  order  of  time  was  that  of 
aator  Douglas,  on  December  24, 1849,  granting  one  hundred  and 
Isixty  acres  to  actnal  settlers,  on  condition  of  occupancy  and  culti- 
[tition  for  four  years.  His  earnestness  in  this  movement  is  very 
tebfttable,  since  it  was  not  followed  by  any  effort  on  his  part  to 
ire  the  [uiasage  of  the  measure,  while  he  struggled  with  tireless 
for  hi^  bill  making  a  large  grant  of  lands  in  aid  of  the  Illinois 
(Cen^vl  Bailway.     Mr*  Webster,  on  January  22, 1850,  offered  a  reso- 
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lution  favoring  a  similar  propositioa,  bnt  requiring  only  three  yearet 
occupancy  and  caltiTation  by  the  settler,  and  making  the  land 
inalienable  except  by  doviae  by  will.  On  Jannary  30,  Gen,  Hous- 
ton offered  a  resolution  of  the  same  purport,  while  Mr.  Seward  was  , 
earnest  and  ontspoken  in  favor  of  the  new  policy,  ilr.  Walker,  of  9 
WiscoDflin,  was  also  its  zealoiis  supporter,  bnt  his  plan  required  the  ^ 
public  lands  to  be  first  given  to  the  States,  in  tmit  for  actual  set* 
tlera,  A  very  lively  interest  in  the  pohcy  had  thua  evidently  been 
awakened,  bnt  as  yet  it  had  little  support  in  the  Senate,  In  the 
House,  Timothy  R.  Young,  of  Illinois,  introduced  a  bill  on  February 
4,  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Jjands  ;  and  on  February  27,  Andrew  Johndon 
introduced  another  bill,  requiring  an  occupancy  and  cultivation  for 
the  period  of  five  years,  as  a  condition  of  title.  This  also  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands ;  but  as  that  committee 
proved  unfriendly  to  the  measure,  the  same  bill  was  again  introduced 
by  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  4th  of  June  following,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  reported  it  favorably  on  July  25, 
It  was  debated  at  dif  erent  times,  but  the  only  men  who  cham- 
pioned the  measure  and  supported  it  in  carefully  prepared  speeches 
were  Andrew  Johnson  and  myself ;  and  although  I  do  not  believe  it 
had  a  dozen  outspoken  friends  in  the  House,  and  the  discussion  of 
it  was  manifestly  very  distasteful,  there  was  a  determined  purpose 
not  to  allow  a  direct  vote  upon  it  to  be  taken*  Tliis  is  shown  by 
the  record.  The  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  on  January 
?8, 1850,  was  lost  by  yeas  78,  nays  90 ;  but  the  motion  to  refer  it  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  same  day,  which  was  practically 
equivalent,  was  earned  by  yeas  121,  nays  64,  When  the  motion 
was  afterward  made  to  reconsider  the  last  vote,  on  February  28,  ^ 
1851,  and  it  was  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table,  which  of  fl 
course  would  kill  the  bill,  its  friends  had  not  even  strength  enough  ' 
to  secure  the  yeas  and  nays,  while  on  the  vote  by  tellers,  which 
committ^  nobody,  the  motion  prevailed  by  yeas  92,  nays  54*  The 
only  sign  of  promise  in  these  proceedings  was  the  fact  that  the 
House  was  afraid  to  place  iteelf  squarely  on  the  record. 

The  principal  opposition  to  the  measure,  however,  came  from 
the  South*  The  new  policy  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Northern  States  in  connection  with  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  and 
it  was  in  fact  its  natunil  ally.  In  recognizing  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  equal  rights  of  the  million,  it  recognized  the  right  of  the 
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'  to  own  himself^  and  waa  an  implied  threat  against  the  life 
it  the  oligarchy  that  stood  in  its  way.  The  slave-holders  iinder- 
etood  this  perfectly,  and  they  hated  the  '^  agrarian  project  '*  almost 
ia  much  a^  they  hated  Abolitionism  itself.  This  waa  clearly  re- 
resded  in  tbo  Thirty-first  Congress,  in  the  concerted  efforts  of 
SpcJiLer  Cobb  and  his  Sonthem  friends  to  suppress  all  debate  upon 
tbe  measare  and  prevent  a  vote.  It  was  made  still  more  evident 
In  the  Thirty-second  Congress,  in  the  vote  finally  obtained  on 
Mr.  Johnaon'a  bill,  on  May  12,  1852*  The  yeas  were  107,  nays 
66  ;  the  strong  preponderance  of  the  affirmative  vote  being  from 
the  free  States,  and  of  the  negative  from  the  South.  The  bill  was 
reported  adversely  in  the  Senate,  and  no  further  action  was  taken, 
Subetantially  tbe  same  bill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  passed  the  House  on  March  6,  1854,  by  yeas  107, 
nays  ?3,  An  analysis  of  the  vote  discloses  the  same  sectional  char- 
acter of  the  division.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  loaded  down 
with  amendments  that  completely  destroyed  its  character.  It  was 
introdnoed  in  the  House  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  by  Mr. 
Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  August  4,  1850,  on  his  motion  to 
BuqieDd  the  rules  in  order  to  take  it  up,  the  yeas  were  105,  nays 
W  ;  all  the  negative  votes  save  fifteen  being  from  the  South,  and 
all  the  affirmative  but  nine  from  the  free  States.  No  action  was 
taken  in  the  Senate  in  any  form.  In  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress, 
Mr.  Grow  again  introduced  the  bill,  but  no  vote  was  reached.  It 
imB  introdnced  in  the  Senate  by  Andrew  Johnson,  but  no  action 
WM  taken  except  upon  a  motion  to  postpone,  which  was  carried. 
In  tbe  Thirty-sixth  Congress  it  was  again  introduced  in  the  House 
\f  Mr.  Grow,  and  on  February  1, 1859,  it  passed  that  body  by  yeas 
120,  nays  76  ;  all  the  affirmative  votes  save  throe  being  from  the 
free  States,  and  all  the  negative  but  six  from  the  slave  States.  In 
the  Senate,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  was  defeated  by  motions 
to  poetpone,  and  tbe  vote  showed  the  same  sectional  character  as 
in  the  House,  At  the  next  session  of  this  Congress,  the  same  bill 
Wttfl  reported  by  Mr,  Lovejoy,  and  on  March  12, 1860,  it  passed  the 
Houao  by  yeas  115,  nays  65  ;  the  aflRrmative  vote  being  all  from 
tbe  free  States  save  one,  and  all  the  negative  vote  save  one  from 
liie  Soath.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Johnson  offered  a  substitute  for 
fht  bin  on  April  17,  which  was  adopted  and  afterward  amended  by 
'the  Hofise  and  agreed  to  by  both  houses  tlirough  the  action  of  a 
YOf^  cxu.— KO,  345.  13 
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committee  of  conference*     It  met  with  an  elaborate  Teto  fro^ 
President  Buchanan,  who  feared  it  would  **  introdace  among  na 
those  pemieioiis  social  theories  which  have  proved  so  disastrous  in 
other  coontries,"    It  failed  to  receive  the  two-tbirds  vote  required 

to  make  it  a  law. 

In  the  ThirtjHsereDth  Coogress,  the  bill  was  introdnced  by  Mr. 
Aldrich,  and  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  Mr, 
Lovejoy  ;  and  on  Febnmry  28,  1862>  it  passed  the  Honee  by  yeas 
107,  nays  IG ;  all  the  afiirmatiye  votes  bat  one  being  from  the  free 
States,  and  ail  the  negative  hot  five  from  the  South,  In  the  Sen* 
ate,  the  bill,  with  sundry  amendments,  was  passed  on  the  0th  of 
May  following,  by  yeas  33,  nays  7 ;  there  being  only  one  affirm* 
ative  vote  from  the  South,  and  one  negative  from  the  free  States,  ^ 
while  the  smallness  of  the  negative  vote  in  both  houses  was  caused,  B 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Soathcm  members  to  engage  in  the  work  of  ~ 
disunion.  The  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate* 
but  the  disagreement  was  adjusted  by  a  conference  committee,  and 
the  bill  was  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  on  May  20.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  from  the  first  agitation  of  the  homestead  policy 
till  its  triumph,  its  popularity  in  the  Northern  States  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  anti-slavery  opinion,  while  the  hostility  of  the 
South  increased  in  the  same  measure  ;  and  that  the  good  work  was 
speeded,  at  last,  by  the  madness  that  accomplished  the  destmction 
of  slavery  in  the  desperate  struggle  to  save  it. 

This  bri'^f  history  of  the  Homestead  Law  strikingly  illustrates 
the  halting  and  left-handed  progress  of  legislative  reforms.  The 
great  financial  exigency  that  dictated  our  early  policy  completely 
subordinated  the  settlement  and  tillage  of  the  public  domain  to  the 
idea  of  revenue.  This  idea  so  fastened  itself  upon  the  general  mind 
that  the  problem  of  our  land-policy  was  never  considered  upon  its 
merits,  while  the  mischiefs  of  monopoly  were  allowed  free  oourBe* 
The  remarkable  result  was,  that  the  preemption  law  had  to  struggle 
for  its  existence  more  than  half  a  century.  Its  final  enactment 
was  a  great  victory  for  the  8et:tler  ;  but  his  right  to  the  unhindered 
choice  of  his  quarter-section  in  any  portion  of  the  public  domain 
that  was  placed  upon  the  market  was  not  less  important  than  the 
right  of  preemption  itself.  The  land  speculator  was  licensed  by 
Congress  to  prey  upon  the  public  domain  by  appropriating  to  his 
own  use  great  bodies  of  choice  land,  thus  throwing  himself  across 
the  path  of  the  settler,  and  forcing  him  etill  farther  into  the  f  ron- 
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tier  and  on  to  less  deeirable  lands,  while  obBtmcfcing  the  popnlation 
itid  dereloptncnt  of  the  country.     This  partnership  between  the 
Joverament  and  the  epeculator  in  the  business  of  crippling  the 
aettler  and  retarding  the  increase  of  national  wealth  was  aa  «tapid 
p  in  fact  as  It  was  indefensible  in  principle*     It  was  a  crusade  against 
[the  rigfata  of  coming  generations,  and  had  become  a  deadly  blight 
apon  our  Western  States  and  Territories  when  the  Preemption  Law 
^WM  enacted.    As  the  Federal  Treasury  was  then  full  to  overflowing, 
there  waii  nothing  to  excuse  ita  continuance.     It  was  the  mere 
wantonness  of  legislative  profligacy  ;  and  the  simple  and  obvious 
remedy  was  an  enactment  tbat  agricultural  lands  should  be  acquired 
Imnder  the  provisiona  of  the  Preemption  Law,  and  not  otherwise- 
This  would  have  cut  up  speculation  by  the  roots,  and  given  us  a 
reform  in  our  policy  that  would  at  once  have  been  savingly  felt  in 
every  pulse  of  the  national  life.     It  would  have  been  an  act  for  the 
ition  of  wealth  by  checking  monopoly,  stimulating  settlement^ 
multiplying  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.    But  this  was  not  done. 
Congress   slept  over  its  opportunity,  and  the  work  of  organized 
Lf  lander  had  its  way*     The  speculator  was  in  the  day  of  his  glory, 
I  while  the  Government  still  exacted  from  the  settler  its  price  for  his 
preemption.    At  the  end  of  a  struggle  of  twenty-one  years,  Con- 
\  enacted  the  Homestead  liaw,  through  which  he  secured  on- 
har  great  advantage  ;  but  his  right  to  a  home  free  of  cost  was  of 
t  ccMuequence  than  the  reservation  of  the  public  domain  for  his 
Inidve  use.     The  work  of  spoliation  still  went  on  as  before.     A 
ft igorous  effort  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
wtwtcm  member  to  prevent  these  evils  by  an  amendment  of  the 
lomestead  Law,  and  was   persisted  in  for  years,  but  it  did  not 
liL     The  Southern  Homestead  Law   of  June  21,   1866,  ap- 
plying to  the  ^vii  land  States  of  the  South,   dedicated  to  actual 
^iettlement  every  acre  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold  within 
their  bordera ;  but  this  model  enactment  was  repealed  a  few  years 
^u*f,  ia  the  interest   of  monopolists-      In   the  mean  while,  the 
fPrcemption  Law,  with  ita  unfriendly  tariff  upon  the  privilege  of 
settlement,  bad  been  made  an  absolutely  superfluous  machinery 
|4y  the  Homestead  Law*     It  had  played  its  part  and  served  its 
All  that  waa  good  in  it  was  saved  in  the  latter  enactment, 
tad  the  country  did  not  need  two  separate  methods  of  acquiring 
itlci  to  the   same  class  of  lands,  which  would  confuse  rather 
npliff  our  policy.     But  the  Preemption  Act  was  allowed 
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to  fitand,  and  is  still  in  force.  For  years  it  has  l)een  so  ctuminglj 
employed  in  farthering  the  game  of  land-jobbers,  that  its  re>peal 
has  been  demanded  for  the  Terjr  reasona  that  were  originall?  oiged 
in  fayor  of  its  paas^e.  Through  the  sharpened  faculties  of 
modem  roguery  it  has  become  an  engine  of  wholesale  plunder 
and  frandy  and  an  open  defiance  of  the  policy  of  actual  setdemenL 
Under  color  of  its  proTisiona,  and  through  fictitious  entries,  great 
stretches  of  the  public  landa  have  been  made  the  spoil  of  rarenous 
land-sharks^  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  while 
the  Homestead  Act  itself  can  only  be  guarded  against  similar  abuaea 
by  an  amendment  requiring  proof  of  actual  residence  and  improve- 
ment during  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  before  an  entry  may  be 
commuted. 

Equally  indefenaible  waa  the  action  of  Congress  in  another  di- 
rection* Simultaneously  with  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Law, 
and  as  if  intending  to  thwart  its  provisions.  Congress  inaugurated 
our  system  of  extravagant  and  unguarded  land-grants  in  aid  of 
railways,  covering  over  two  hundred  million  acres.  It  is  true  there 
were  strong  excuses  for  this  legislation.  The  need  of  great  high* 
ways  to  the  Pacific  was  then  considered  impenitive,  and  unattain* 
able  without  very  liberal  grants  of  the  public  lands.  The  value  of 
the  lands  granted  was  not  understood  as  it  is  to-day.  MoreoTer, 
the  nation  was  then  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  life,  ot  in  the 
settlement  of  the  great  problems  that  followed,  and  was  thug  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  hasty  legislation.  These  are  extenuating  facts  ; 
but  the  mischiefs  of  this  legislation  are  none  the  less  to  be  deplored. 
They  are  not,  however,  so  much  the  result  of  the  grants  them- 
selves aa  the  failure  of  Congress  to  declare  them  forfeited  after  in- 
excusable non-compliance  with  their  conditions.  This  failure  ia 
equivalent  to  re-granting  the  lands.  More  than  one  hundred  mill- 
ion acres  are  to-day  locked  up  by  these  unearned  grants,  and  Con- 
greas,  in  refusing  to  declare  them  forfeited  and  to  open  the  lands 
to  settlement,  has  been  far  more  recreant  to  the  homestead  policy 
than  in  making  the  grants  in  the  beginning. 

Kor  has  the  Homestead  Law  fared  any  better  in  still  later  acta 
of  Congress,  which  deserve  mention  in  this  connection.  The  prac- 
tical operation  of  our  Timber-Culture  laws  has  been  particularly 
unfortunate.  Their  purpose  has  been  almost  wholly  defeated,  and 
their  repeal  is  demanded  both  in  the  interest  of  tVie  Homestead 
Law  and  the  growth  of  timber.     Kindred  observations  apply  to 
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our  UwB  respecting  desert  lands.  Thej  are  Bystematically  evaded 
imd  penrerted,  and  to  this  extent  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Home- 
ttead  Law  are  defeated.  Our  Timber  and  Stone  Land  Act  ahould 
be  repealed  for  the  same  reasons.  All  this  legislation  has  been 
turned  to  the  account  of  "  land  rings,"  instead  of  promoting  the 
settlement  of  the  country*  In  short,  the  promise  of  the  Home- 
fftead  Law,  as  understood  by  the  people  in  the  beginning,  has  not 
been  kept.  Congress  has  played  a  game  of  fast-and-loose  since  its 
enactment,  bs  it  had  done  before,  while  the  Land  Department  of 
the  OoTemment  for  the  past  thirty  odd  years  has  been  far  less 
faithful  to  the  people  tban  to  our  great  railways^  as  I  have  shown 
in  a  paper  in  this  Review  for  March,  1883.  Our  vicious  land- 
policy  is  the  result,  and  it  has  not  been  a  mistake  merely,  but  a 
great  national  misfortune.  Its  evils  may  be  palliated,  but  cannot 
be  undone.  It  already  has  its  enduring  monument  In  the  very 
curses  it  has  planted  in  its  footsteps  and  written  down  in  the  soil ; 
while  the  remnant  of  the  public  domain  yet  under  the  control  of 
CaugreM  can  only  be  saved  by  so  amending  the  Homestead  Law 
that  the  whole  of  it,  except  mineral  lands  and  timber  lands  that 
may  be  needed  for  future  use,  shall  be  disposed  of  exclusively 
Qiider  itB  provisions.  This  would  make  our  land-policy,  at  last, 
the  sorrival  of  the  fittest,  instead  of  leaving  it  fatally  marred 
by  the  clumay  prooeeses  through  which  it  has  been  evolved. 

Oboboe  W.  Julian. 
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COMMENTS. 


Ms.  Editob  :  In  President  Watker'8  article  on  silver,  in  ycmr  June  number, 
1  find  the  foUo wring  ;  **Th6  movement  of  public  opinion  since  I818  baa  been 
aliogelher  favorable  to  a  recoDsiderationof  the  action  that  effected  the  demonati- 
ttition  of  silver,  ♦  •  ♦  It  is  to  be  seen  on  every  band.  Perbape  tbe  sirongest 
evidence  of  change  that  could  be  adduced  is  the  recent  admissioQ  of  PmfeBsor 
Sumner,  who,  while  declaring  a  ooncurrent  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  to 
be  bath  '  a  scientific  absurdity  and  a  practical  impossibility/  concedes  that  an 
alternate  standard  *  contains  no  ecientiflc  absurdity/  the  question  of  adopting 
it  being  purely  one  of  expediency/*  In  order  that  tbia  statement  might  not  be 
before  the  public  uncontradicted  for  any  length  of  time,  I  wrote  a  correction  U> 
the  *'  Evening  Post/'  but  I  beg  that  you  will  allow  a  correction  to  be  recorded 
in  the  files  of  your  Review.  I  should  never  make  any  **  admission  **  or  "  conces- 
sion" on  a  scientific  question.  If  I  saw  that  I  had  been  in  error,  1  sUouldarow 
it  and  correct  the  error.  In  fact,  I  have  made  no  change  in  my  opinions  or 
statements  on  this  sabjeot.  I  have  frequently  put  mj  statements,  aa  above 
quoted,  on  record,  and  have  uttered  them  repeatedly  in  public  lectures  for  ton 
years.  Jn  an  essay  on  Bimetallism  now  reprinted  in  my  **  Collected  Eamy%** 
and  which  dates  from  November,  1879,  I  state  and  establish  the  two  proposi- 
tions quoted.  1  have  always decUred  my  obligations  toHertzka(**  Wdhrung  uttd 
Handelf*'  1870),  for  making  my  convictiouB  abont  bimetallism  as  firm  as  my 
oonviotions  about  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  I  may,  of  course,  be  mistftken 
about  the  force  of  the  facts  and  deductions  presented  by  him  and  adoptod  hf 
me,  but  no  bimetallist  has  ever  seemed  to  see  what  the  force  of  the  dcmoostm- 
tiott  against  him  was,  or  what  he  needed  to  do  to  overcome  it.  President 
Walker,  in  liis  book  on  **  Money/'  quoted  a  long  passage  from  my  tnuislation 
of  Hert2ka,  but  signally  failed  to  join  issue  on  the  points  in  It  which  aro 
fatal  to  bimetalliem.  I  regret  that  he  did  not  find  space  to  confute  the  proportion 
that  a  **  concurrent  circulation  is  a  scientific  absurdity  and  a  practica]  iispoft- 
sibility/'  for  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  see.  1  know  that  l4esident  Walker 
can  bring  strong  grounds  for  any  opinion  which  he  holds  ;  but  he  has  not  jel 
done  it  on  this  matter,  and  he  will  not,  I  am  sure,  if  he  sets  abont  it,  give  tis 
aiguments  from  analogy  about  tides,  and  horses  driven  in  span,  and  tubs  of 
water  oonnccted  by  a  tube,  I  do  not  see  what  intportaoce  attaches  to  a  change 
in  public  opinion  about  a  scientific  question,  and  I  do  not  quit«  see  the  oce»- 
alon  for  using  my  name  in  that  contieotion.    There  are  tbose  who  may  think 
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timi  when  a  eh&nge  in  public  opinioD  is  proved  hj  a  change  in  mj  opinion,  a 
Ing  inlcfoiuse  is  joined  with  a  little  fact.  However  that  maj  be,  I  have  not 
^lapged,  aod  the  change  in  public  opinion,  for  ffuch  importance  as  it  has,  re- 
anu&B  to  be  proved  bj  other  eridence,  W.  G,  Sumnke. 


Mm.  EnxToa:  Jadge  Learned  in  hia  article  on  **  The  Tardiness  of  Justice." 
Intitiiates  that  since  the  virtual  abolidhment  of  the  Court  of  Cbaooerf  in  this 
coontrj  there  should  be  scarcely  any  delay  in  liti^tion  ;  in  other  words,  that 
CJie  Court  of  Chancery  is  charg«;able  with  the  ori^tx  of  tardy  justice.  This  is 
hardly  fair.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is  still  in  full  and  active  force  in  New 
ieney^  jot  no  State  in  the  Union  is  more  fuUy  recognized  for  its  rapid  and 
affective  execution  of  the  law.  New  Jei^sey  and  justice  are  made  synonymous 
in  the  ptmB  in  many  inst£Lnce8.  it  is  true,  much  of  the  juatloe  that  rcceivce 
public  praise  is  meted  out  in  criinlnal  ciknes,  but  the  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Cbanoerj  of  New  Jersey  are  regarded  by  the  Bar  of  the  land  us  among  the  best 
that  are  made.  While  there  is  delay  often  and  justice  seems  to  be  handicApped 
worn  and  then,  the  Chancellor  and  the  vico-ChaDcellors  of  New  Jersey  expedite 
hiiltniiai  rapidly  and  with  remarkable  ability.  I  do  not  dispute  the  general 
ftccunicy  of  Judge  Leamed's  article.  There  are  painful  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays in  litigation  and  in  equity  all  over  the  country,  but  these  dekys  should 
DOC  be  charged  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery,  A  well  managed  and  ably  equipped 
Chaaoerj  Court  can  get  through  with  as  much  business  and  in  as  good  shape 
as  any  other  court  known  to  jurisprurJence.  Lawbeji'ce  S.  Mott. 


Hb.  Eorroa;  In  the  Stanton-Spalding  discussion  an  important  factor 
has  been  crveHooked:  the  com|X)und  nature  of  Christianity.  Of  its  two  el e- 
aetiU,  one  is  Christ's  own  teachings,  which  arc  pure  Phansalc  Judaism ;  Tor 
Jesus  diverged  no  more  widely  from  the  rabbis  of  his  day,  than  they  from  one 
■Doliher*  The  other  element  is  pagan,  made  up  mainly  of  Aryan  tendencies. 
nese  came  in  as  early  as  the  time  of  Paul's  epistles*  and  were  checked  only 
when  the  reformers  of  the  10th  century  opened  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Baaaace. 
Among  these  tondenciea,  the  profession  of  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  contrast 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  was  as  little  known  to  Jeaus  as  to  Moses  or  Exra.  It  un. 
doabtedJy  bad  its  evil  effect  on  the  status  of  woman,  while  the  deification  of  the 
^IrgHn  motbur,  the  worship  of  Alcmene  or  Seraele  under  the  new  name  of  Mary, 
f^fored  woman  greatly.  But  it  matters  less  to  inquire  how  the  heathen  were 
aflecled  by  the  retention  of  their  old  beliefs  in  a  new  form,  than  how  they  were 
■tfaoM  hf  the  introduction  of  laws  and  traditions  hitherto  unknown^  which 
had  fTOvn  up  among  the  Jews  end  were  stored  in  the  Hebrew  Seripturea. 
filriiofi  Spalding,  as  a  Christian,  could  touch  but  very  lightly  on  this  topic,  I, 
vfaa  have  no  share  with  any  other  part  of  the  Christian  faith,  may  say  a  few 
WQfils.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  nowhere  impress  on  woman  the  duty  to  act 
luunbljr  in  man's  presence,  as  the  laws  of  Manu  do  throughout,  and  as  oven 
Bocner'e  Odyatey  does.    The  curse  of  Eve  is  not  intended  to  teach  women  suU 
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miaiiT^iiefls,  but  to  oc'count  for  that  which  they  already  practice.  The  la 
Hoaes  do  not  treat  of  woman  as  made  for  man's  pleafiore;  on  the  oontrary,  it  ia 
the  newly  married  husband's  duty,  for  a  year,  to  cheer  up  his  wifa  The  £lo- 
hlstic  accoont  of  creation,  more  thoroughly  Jewiiih  than  the  JehoTtstic,  puts 
male  and  female  on  a  le^el ;  they  are  made,  they  are  blessed,  at  the  same  time. 
The  kw  of  Moses  demands  to  be  read  before  the  assembly  of  both  men  and 
women  (Dent.  ill.  1),  and  it  was  so  read  (Nehem.  TiiL).  It  disooniigei  poiyga* 
my.  by  demanding  absolute  equality  of  wives,  both  in  their  own  righta  lEx.  ii. 
1)  aod  in  those  of  their  offspring  (Deut  ixi  15);  eren  in  the  case  of  the  ♦•  fair 
captive,**  the  marriage  must  be  on  equal  terms  ^Deut  ixi.  JO).  ITnlike  the 
Roman  husband,  the  Hebrew  husband  oould  not  take  the  kw  into  his  own 
hands,  when  he  suspected  infidelity  (Numb,  v.)  or  inconstancy  before  marriaipe 
(Deut.  xxii.  I  While  under  the  kw  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  tboee  of  feudal  Eu. 
rope,  daughter?  were  postponed  to  the  paternal  kinsmen  (agnoH)  in  the  socoea- 
sion  of  him  who  died  without  sons,  the  law  of  Moses  preferred  them  (Nnmb. 
x^EvilK  and  fatherless  girls  were  free  to  marrj^  without  their  kinsmen's  inter- 
ference (Numb.  xxxviO,  while  " guardknship  in  chivalry,**  with  power  over 
the  marriage  of  heiresses,  did  not  cease  in  England  till  the  Old  Testament- 
reading  men  of  the  Commonwealth  abolished  it.  And  in  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth  of  the  time  of  Christ,  daughters  were  practically  preferred  to  sons;  for 
the  "support  of  daughters"  was  stipulated  in  the  mother*s  marriage  articles 
(keihui^ah),  and  would  in  all  small  estates  exceed  the  surplus  left  to  the  sons. 
And  these  arilcles,  which  the  rabbinic  law  demanded  in  all  cases,  made  the 
groom  say,  *'  I  will  honor,  feed,  support,  and  clothe  thee,  like  Jewish  husbands 
who  honor,  feed,  suppori  and  clothe  thoir  wivea  faithfully."  The  Moeaio  law 
protects  widows  from  oppression  and  insult  (Deut.  xxiv.  17)»  and  maidens  not 
only  from  rape,  but  from  seduction  (Ex.  xxii  16).  better  than  the  French  civil 
code  does  now.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  pcUria  pateaias  of  the  Romans;  bot 
the  majesty  of  parents  is  shared  by  the  mother,  who  is  in  one  place  named  first 
(Lev.  M-  8).  Without  her  concurrence  the  rebellious  son  cannot  be  judged 
(Dent.  xxL  W);  to  strike  or  to  curse  hei  is  a  capital  crime  (Ex.  xxL  15, 171;  to 
treat  her  lightly  is  a  deadly  sin  (Deut.  xxvii.  IG),  "The  woman  of  force,"  in 
the  last  twenty- two  verses  of  Proverbs,  was  only  possible  in  a  community  that 
honored  her  seji*  L.  N,  DsMarrz. 


I 


Mr.  Editor:  If  the  examination-papers  of  any  candidate  for  appoint! 
in  the  civil  service  exhibited  so  large  a  percentage  of  error  as  does  the  article 
contributed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Servioe  Commission  to  the  July 
number  of  the  Review,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  wonid  be  promptly  rejected.  Mr. 
Eaton  begins  by  assuming  that  the  result  of  the  last  presidential  election  waft 
simply  a  rebuke  of  the  Republican  Pariy  for  its  unsatisfaotory  position  on  Uie 
question  of  civil  service  reform.  Who  has  administered  any  such  rebuke  ? 
Certainly  not  the  Prohibitionists,  for  they  professed  to  be  anxious  only  about 
tbe  liquor  businese.  Certainly  not  the  Independent  Repablioonfi,  for  ihcir  ex- 
oxise  was  personal  dislike  or  distrust  of  Mr.  Btaine.  Certainly  not  the  fi^e- 
traders,  for  they  were  calling  for  i^orm  in  the  tariff  rather  than  m  the  serricib 
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^rtajftly  not  the  Stalw&rts,  supposed  by  some  to  hav^  resented  the  rejection  of 
JCn  Artiinr,  lor  the  outgoing  Administration  was  theirs.     Certainly  not  the 
\  idaiCf  lllotisft&d  men  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  gave  their  votes  to  Mr.  Clere- 
I  is  188$  «Qd  to  Mr.  Bkine  in  1884.     A  party  called  upon  to  settle  so  many 
gfii4gcs  in  a  single  day^  that  still  has  a  small  majority  of  the  vote  actually 
cast  (for  the  Texas  retnma  were  withheld  a  month,  and  cooked),  and  with  a 
fuU  vote  and  a  fair  count  would  have  thrown  a  majority  of  two  [nil lion  ballots, 
has  not  been  Tery  seriously  rebuked  by  anybody.     Mr.  Ekton  t4?lls  us  that  **  it 
is  mmt  clearly  understood  than  formerly  that  salaries  have  been  made  exorbi- 
taat  in  order  that  large  sums  might  be  extorted  therefrom  for  bribing  voters  and 
thi  public  preas."    I  have  tried  to  keep  myself  reasonably  familiar  with  public 
illkirs  lor  a  good  many  years,  and  I  should  have  said  that  neither  formerly  uor 
Qow  was  anything  of  the  sort  understood.     I  have  before  me  a  complete  list  of 
tito  aalariea  paid  to  United  States  offleials.  and  1  can  not  Und  one  that  seems 
to  Die   exorbitant.    The  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  should 
I  know  that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  can  have  a  right  to  publish  auch  an  in- 
dictment without  specifications.  When  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  impute  reform 
and  non.pariisan  teDdencies  to  an  Administration  that  begnn  by  giving  the  most 
'^portAnt  Cabinet  office  to  a  political  boss  only  lesa  notorious  than  Tweed 
tiiniaelf,  with  whom  he  was  iotimately  aasociated;  that   recalls  Mr.  Lowell 
l^oa  tlieooait  of  St.  James  to  make  room  for  a  country  lawyer  whose  only 
^oiifieiioe  is  as  a  reviler  of  the  Government  be  goes  to  serve;  thiit  follows  this 
^p  with  appointments  of  unpardoned  rebels  and  actual  jail- birds  and  pirates — 
^When   3ir.  Eaton  commends  this  sort  of  thing,    he  simply  renders  himself 
^djculous  and  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  reform  buBiness  may  be  a  fraud. 
Irtie  truth  is,  he  exhibits  a  total  misconception  of  the  workings  of  that  very 
•yilauA  at  whose  head  he  has  been  for  a  dozen  years  ;  for  throughout  his  article 
Iftji  iticii  principally  upon  the  non-partisan  character  of  the  service  to  be 
,  wfaereafl  nothing  of  the  sort  is  eflfected.     The  civil-service  rules  do 
;  pfwveot  any  dismissal,  except  for  refusal  to  pay  a  political  assessment,  and 
r  aoJj  ootnpel  the  appointment  of  intelligent  and  educated  partisans  instead 
ODMp    Even  the  boasted  re- appointment  of  Postmaster  Pearson  was 
iy  partisan ;  *or  Mr.  Pearson,  by  keeping  his  twelve  hundred  employ^ 
ai  work  oo  a  legal  holiday,  and  thereby  preventing  them  from  voting,  secured 
tbealeTatioaof  Oovemor  Cleveland  to  the  presidency.  Let  us  have  no  nonsense 
I W9  discnsi  a  subject  of  this  sort.  EossrrKE  JoH>*8oy, 


Ml^  Encxoa:  Gail  Hamilton,  in  the  Revtfw  for  May,  maintains  that  Pro- 
'  idUtioolita  do  not  reqnire  a  separate  party.  Every  voter  has  an  Tin  questioned 
Hfkl  to  register  his  convictions  at  the  ballot-box.  Some  Prohibitionists,  believ. 
ing  that  n£itli«r  of  the  old  parties  repreaented  their  convictions,  formed  a  third 
|afty,  and  their  last  candidate  ooinnuuided  such  a  respectable  following  as  to 
■ICnel  gcosral  attention  to  the  party,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  large  factor 
in  tfct  Mf<at  of  the  dominant  party.  Some  people  cannot  conceive  that  there 
am  UiMe  who  can  become  so  indifferent  to  the  contest  between  the  old  parties 
at  lo  eaat  tVir  lot  with  an  appaitntly  forlorn  hope;  yet  there  are  citixcns  who 
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would  rsther  be  ri^t  with  their  ooftnanoe  in  m  feeble  mioohtr,  than 
with  the  majontj.  Thus  far  tiie  parmlld  between  the  Litwrtj  Party  and  tJti 
ProhibitioD  Party  is  perfect:  the  farmer  was  tha  tkinaisb^liiio of  th&t  aentliiiflBt 
which  afterwards  crjstaliized  into  suoceaa  in  the  EepobiicMi  Party ;  the  latter, 
under  the  name  of  Prohibition,  mar  never  rise  to  power,  yet  it,  too,  is  but 
akirmish-Une  of  a  ra^it  army  that  shall  dethrone  the  dnnk  trade.  Gait  ILamU 
ton  lays;  **  In  all  States  where  prohibition  has  been  atrong  enoagb  to  secure 
leipalation,  it  Iiaa  secured  it  Uirough  the  action  of  the  Republican  Party/'  The 
Uepublioan  Party,  when  it  came  Into  power^  found  many  prohibitory  laws  which 
it  repealed,  as  the  foUowinip  table  wiU  exhibit: 

8iit«.  0i£a  of  BautLmtifiL  Ptrtj  Knactin^.  D«i0  of  TtciprMl 

Rhode  Islaiid 18S8. Democrat , . . .  .1888. 

MaBaachuaetts 1852.... Democrat ....1868L 

Michigan 1855 Democrat Vm. 

Coaneotieut 1854 , Deaiocimt 16tt 

Nebfaska 1855 Democrat 1880l 

These  laws  were  modeled  after  the  Maine  law.  The  laws  in  Vermont  (IS^d. 
Whig)  and  New  Hampshire  (1855,  American  and  Republican)  are  still  on  the 
statute  book.  In  1B74  the  Republicans  reeoaoted  the  kw  in  Rhode  Island^  bat 
in  1875  they  repealed  the  prohibitory  clause.  The  laws  in  Maine  (I84Q,  Dem- 
ociat)  and  Kansas  (186(1.  Republican)  baire  been  replaced  by  oonsUtutional 
amendmeata  prohibiting  the  traffic.  The  law  in  Blinnesota  {\%^%  Democrstiei 
has  been  so  modified  by  various  laws  as  to  nullify  it.  The  Iowa  law  (1855, 
Whig  and  Republican)  wa?  modified  in  1856  by  the  **  beer  clause."  The  nom- 
ination of  CoL  Jeasup  by  the  Prohibitionists  in  1877,  and  the  election  of  Qear 
by  a  small  plurality,  alarmed  the  Republicans,  who  in  1879  agreed  to  submit 
the  prohibitory  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  Docs  this  look  as  if  the  He^ j 
publican  Party  were  the  kite  that  has  a  prohibition  tail?  The  States  that  to 
day  haTe  prohibitory  laws— total,  partial  or  local^&rranged  theniselTe«  iindflr| 
the  old  parties  as  follows: 


Republican : 
SUtc.  Character  of  Lawp. 

Maine Constitntional  Prohibition. 

Kansas. . .  Constitutional  Prohibition. 
Iowa ..... .Statutory  Law. 

Illinois Local  Option. 

Massachusetts. . .  .Ixxml  Option. 
Rhode  Island  . . .  .Local  Option. 

Wisconsin Local  Option* 

Michigan ....... .Local  Option, 

Vermont Maine  Law. 

New  Uampehire ..  Maine  Law. 


DemoeraHc: 
Slate.  Glufactcrof  Iaws. 

Connecticut. . .  .Local  Option. 

West  Virginia.  .Local  Option. 

Maryland Local  Option* 

Georgia ...  Local  Option. 

North  Carolina. Local  Option. 

Alabama Local  Option. 

Texas Local  Option. 

Arkansas. . .  .Local  Option  and  i 
mile  law. 

Tennessee. .  .Local  Option  and  thna- 
mile  law. 

South  Carolina .  .Partial  Prohibition.  | 

Kentucky Partial  Prohibition,! 

Mississippi Partial  ProblbiUon J 
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Tm  Btfttcs  under  B«pub11ciin  rule,  twelve  ander  Democntic*  la  Gail  Hum* 

iiiOD's  ckckniioa  dedndble  from  this  exhibit?    Neither  of  the  two  old  parties 

I  h  oommittad  to  prohibition;   thej  haTe  only  ^mDted  the  kws  when  compelled 

\ff  a  determined  people,  who  are  now  demanding  enforced  national  prohibition. 

P.  S.  Goodman. 


Mm.  Bditob:    When  American  jurists,  inclnding  your  own  oontributors, 
mfom  **the  law's  delay '^  and    kindred  topics,  tbey,  each  and  aU,  without  a 
Ifingle  exception p   omit  the  mcRt  important  factor  of  the  debate^the  date. 
[  Thia  ia  not  England  and  it  i*  1865 1    A^  long  as  ber  working  classes  are  mental 
England  can  afford  to  take  her  own  time  to  change  ber  laws  and  her  legal 
Ijoalhoda,  and  tben  thank  God  that  sbe  ig  not  as  other  nations,  after  accomplish- 
[ing  9om«  petty  reform  which  France  and  America  may  have  practiced  for  a 
\  of  generations^  and  sometimes  even  for  a  century.    But  our  worker?  are 
tfid  more  or  Less  in  political  science ;  and  the  Influx  of  German,  French  and 
m  emigration  has  brought  with  it  a  knowledge  of  the  Socialistic  and  Com* 
I  Viaiiislic,  and  eren  of  the  AnarchistiOp  tbeories  that  now  have  so  strong  and 
fsrhapt  deadly  a  bold  on  the  masses  of  revolutionary  Europe.    Tbe  dissemina- 
[  lion  of  these  theories  has  thus  far  had  no  serious  practical  bearing  on  our  Amer- 
I  Jean  life  ;  and  chiefly  for  two  reasons  :  because  the  country  has  been  so  prosper- 
I  0QS  that  workingmen's  minds  have  been  diverted  to  other  pursuits,  and  because 
^  Dm  mothods  advocated  by  the  foreign-bom  champions  of  Socialism  have  been 
>  mtigonistic  to  American  procedure,  and  pride  also,  tluit  they  have  often  re- 
Itmtherthan  converted.      But  these  two  reasons  now  no  longer  bear  sway, 
!  tliefvby  protect  existing  institutions.     The  masses  are  discontented,  and 
|)«iltanUd  men  are  showing  them  a  better  way  than  revolutionary  destructive- 
Mr,  George  is  only  one  among  a  host  of  popular  teachers  who  are  indoc- 
flllllftling  the  "  oommon  people  "  with  the  most  advanced  t^eachings  of  social 
tckooe.    The  hard  times  force  worldngmen  to  inquire  *' Why?"  and  the  sud- 
den growth  of  a  class  of  millionaires,  who  have  rendered  no  productive  service 
to  society  tx>T  their  riches,  has  opened  the  minds  of  tbe  workers  to  evits  that  for* 
I  ttMrly  they  disregarded*  And,  as  Richter  says,  '*  when  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled 
[Maaesiji  ncwr."    They  are  losing  their  respect  lor  statutory  law  with  every 
I  of  oormptioD  against  legislative  poUtictaos;  and  it  is  chiefly  the 
I  BogBtiog  respect  for  the  bench  that  keeps  them  bock  from  revolutionary  projects. 
HoVt  the  law's  delay  means  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  the  absolute  denial  of 
Ijnstice  to  the  poor.  The  right  of  appeal,  whil^^  it  was  originally  intended  to  secure 
fjvslice,  or  rather,  to  prevent  injustice,  has  been  perverted  into  an  instrument 
for  the  prevention  of  justice  to  the  majority  of  the  people.     There  will  never  l>e 
iny  chanee  for  even-handed  justice,  between  a  poor  man  and  a  rich  man,  until 
^ik«  Hgbt  of  appeal  is  utterly  aboUshed— until  the  decision  of  a  jury  or  a  full 
I  is  absolutely  irrevocable,  excepting  in  cases  of  capital  punishment.     Of 
e^  some  decisions  under  this  role  would  work  injustice;  no  class  of  men  are 
p;but  not  one  v4iae  of  injustice  would  occur  where  there  was  no  appeal 
fWf  hundrixl  that  now  occurs.    The  poor  cannot  appeal.     The  right  of  ap- 
,  pmctioaUjr,  has  become  tbe  prerogative  of  the  wealthy  only.    It  is  the  poor 
[vholM  tliJi  wxoog  and  they  do  not  talk  about  it  with  philosophic  indifference, 

Joov  Ball,  Jn. 
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Mr,  EirtTOE  :  Pemsihl  of  the  article  **  Prohibition  in  Politics,  *'  m  th^ 
TTVW,  prompts  a  word  in  i^ply.  One  misrepreBentation  is  conui&ed  tn 
ausertion  that  the  Prohibition  Party  wanted  to  help  the  DemocratB.  Vroot  of 
this  ifl  presented  in  the  utterances  of  party  leaderB  on  the  stump,  rather  thao  by 
refereooe  to  the  principles  embodied  in  their  platform.  But  even  if  yon  accept 
the  facts  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  these  can  be  twisted  into  m^ 
port  of  the  assertion  made.  To  say  that  **  the  Eepublicaii  Party  is  no  better 
than  the  Democratic  Party  on  the  liquor  question,**  or  even  to  say  that  **  the 
Eepublicon  Party  has  no  principles  worthy  of  support,''  cannot  be  interppcted 
as  an  approval  of  the  Democratic  Party.  To  call  pot  black  b  not  calling  ke^ 
tie  white»  at  least  to  reasonable  beings.  This  misrepresentation  is  more  serious 
because  of  the  implication  thAt  the  ProhibitioQists  have  not  kept  ftdth  with 
the  Republicans.  The  resolutions  to  act  with  the  party  favoring  prohibiUon, 
passed  by  the  W.  T.  C.  U.  in  their  annual  meetings  at  Louisville  and  Detroit^ 
are  interpreted  as  promises  to  support  that  party.  But,  even  upon  the  showing 
made,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  this  conclusioiL  The  fact  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  offered  is  proof  of  the  utter  absence  of  fealty  unless  the  Repuhllcoa 
Party  should  carry  out  the  principles  for  which  Prohibitionista  were  contend* 
iug.  The  UDfaimessof  this  reasoning  is  patent  Another  misrepresentation  is 
made  in  the  claim  that  the  Republican  Party  has  done  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished for  prohibition.  That  there  are  many  friends  of  temperance  in  the  Re*. 
publican  Party,  is  true.  That  these  men  are  favorable  to  prohibition^  is  also 
true.  But  that  the  party  has  made  prohibition  a  plank  In  National  or  State 
platforms,  is  not  true.  Nor  is  it  true  that  they  have  given  Prohibitiomsts 
what  they  have  obtained  where  prohibition  is  an  accomplished  fact  In  Maine 
the  prohibitory  legislation  was  enacted  before  that  party  had  an  ^dstenoa. 
The  attitude  of  the  party  there  and  elsewhere  toward  prohibition  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  article  on  Maine  by  Joi^hua  L.  Chamberlain,  in  the  *'  Encyclope- 
dla  Britannica/*  ''  It  wa.s  inevitable  that  towards  an  issue  like  this  parties 
should  lake  an  attitude  not  always  sincere.**  In  Kansas  prohibitory  le^iejatioo 
was  enacted  because  It  was  demanded  by  the  people,  and  not  because  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  party.  And  in  the  State  platform  support  is  given  to  prohibition 
because  *'  it  is  the  will  of  the  people/^  In  towa  the  same  is  true.  Though  hers 
the  party  pledged  itself  to  do  the  will  of  the  people,  yet  the  constitutional 
amendment  deraandefl  by  the  people  has  not  been  given  them.  In  place  of 
this,  the  statutory  prohibition  provided  by  the  legislation  of  166«5  has  been 
reSnaoted.  The  question  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  Proht- 
bitionists  is,  whether  the  movement  has  not  been  retarded  by  the  action  of  the 
Republican  Party.  It  is  by  no  means  a  question  how  much  credit  is  due  fer 
forced  goodness.  C.  H.  Moschf. 


Ma,  Enrroa :  Mrs.  Stanton  seeks  to  prove  that  Christianity  has  not  only  not 
benefited  woman,  but  has  retarded  her  progress.  Bishop  Spalding  seeks  to  prove 
the  opposite.  Truth  is  between.  Both  speak  as  if  Chnstiamty  were  a  poivfr 
self-existent,  a  force  poured  into  this  world  from  without.  Chfistiaiiity,  like 
all  other  religions,  is  a  mere  form  of  expression  of  thought,  a  cry  tn  the  mul- 
titude,  as  man  sweeps  along  in  the  march  of  the  ages.    It  does  not  help  Mn. 
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8l*ntOD's  case  to  show  that  the  Bible  overlooks  woman^s  true  dignity  aDd 
WOflbiODM.  that  the  Church  baa  stood  in  her  path,  or  that  professors  of 
nudwilexy  fxx>wn  on  her  to-day.  The  Church  has  stood  in  woman's  path  as 
H  has  stood  in  the  waj  of  all  human  advancement.  Why  ?  Because  it  is 
a  great  ottganized  body,  transmitting  its  powers  through  generations  to  men 
thai  havB  been  loath  to  lose  that  power ;  opposing  human  progress^  not  be- 
cause ChiifliV  teachings  are  inimical  to  man's  advance,  but  because  liberal 
idMi  fCrike  at  the  foundations  uf  this  system,  which  sets  itself  above  men 
and  seaka  to  control  their  minds  and  deeds,  with  no  warrant  but  an  aasumed 
Moii-dirinity,  which  Christ  never  pretended  to  confer  upon  it.  It  would  not 
help  Bishop  Spalding*s  case  to  show,  even  if  he  could,  that  St.  Paul  glorifies 
woman  ;  to  show,  even  if  he  could,  that  before  the  Christian  era  woman 
WM  trodden  down  utterly ;  to  show — aa  a  poM  hoc^  erffo  propter  hoe — thiit 
woman  has  advanced  marvelously  since  A.  D.  1,  or  to  rhapsodize  in  poetry 
worthy  of  the  Prince  of  Troubadours.  Woman  has  risen  because  the 
noe  hsa  liseti,  because  human  liberty  and  popular  rights  have  found  voice 
on  two  continents.  Mrs.  Stanton  recognizes  this ;  but  still  she  indicts 
Christianity  aa  retarding  progress,  which  is  merely  to  say  that  man  has 
ftUBiyed  in  climbing  higher,  because  Christianity  is  of  man  and  is  the  fruit  of 
hm  thought.  Let  Mrs.  Stanton  indict  th^  Romish  Churc^h  (and  this  she  can 
do  without  slurring  the  eaaential  prindples  of  Christianity  as  shown  by 
Christ's  teachings);  and  let  Bishop  Spalding  demoustrate,  if  he  can,  that 
Christ's  teachings  embodied  really  new  truths,  whose  utterance  by  Uim 
have  actoAlly  moved  the  world  aa  no  other  had  or  could  or  would  havo 
moTed  it ;  and»  while  mue  will  not  be  joineci,  the  present  disputants  will 
respectively  have  their  true  terts.  As  usual,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  in  a 
waU  :  and  while  it  js  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  Bishop  SpaUltng  did  not  even 
•apeci  its  whereabouts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mrs.  Stanton  has  at  least 
peiped  over  the  curb.  In  my  view,  further  investigation  would  have  brought 
iq>  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  have  influenced  woman  neither  for 
food  nor  for  had,  nor  influenced  the  world  in  any  marked  degree.  Truly  the 
vHOTUioe  ol  his  gentle  code  of  morals  awakes  responsive  echoes  in  all  human 
iMttti  iod  minds,  as  did  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of  the  gentle  Buddha, 
agti  before  oar  era.  Many  great  historic  instit  tit  ions  and  historic  monuments 
have  been  superficially  named  Christian,  but  native  qualities  of  human  nature. 
aolCllHal's  teachings,  will  be  found  to  be  their  sustaining  or  propelling  forces 
•flffTwliere.  We  apeak  of  that  mapniftccnt  system,  the  Romish  Church,  as 
CMlHui :  does  its  history  exemplify  Christ's  doctrines  ?  Were  its  master- 
qrffiti  Christ  like,  how  long  would  it  endure  ?  We  speak  of  the  Crusades  as  a 
Chiriilliii  tidal* wave.  Did  Christ's  teachings  impel  that  wild  rtish  of  the  West 
igaiost  the  East  ?  Hence  I  say  that  the  Great  Teacher's  work  has  been  mildly 
CDOd.  not  forcefully  creative  or  motive;  and  that  it  has  made  no  great  and 
deep  imprint,  in  any  line  of  human  advance,  for  good  or  for  ill. 

JaJtKS  T.  AlXCfGHAM. 


Ml.  Bmtoe  1  It  haa  seldom  been  my  lot  to  read  so  short  a  paper  containing 
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m  many  errors  as  that  by  Prof.  Laughlin  on  the  sUver  qnestioiL  Lei  me  «ni* 
merate  them  :  1.  That  the  ratio  of  vniue  between  gold  and  siWer  has  obangfd 
wholly  by  reason  of  a  decline  in  silrer.  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  Gold  has 
advanced  much  more  than  silver  has  declined,  and  ProL  Laughlin  is  the  only 
respectable  authority  that  seems  to  be  oblivioas  to  that  fact.  2.  That  silver 
would  be  a  "  fluctuating  standard."  The  inference  is  that  gold  is  not  a  fluctu- 
ating standard — ^the  same  fallacy  as  in  No.  1.  8.  That  it  silver  coinage  b  con- 
ti[naed«  gold  will  go  out  of  circulation,  and  thereby,  •*  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  will  be  Impair^l/*  How  ?  Why  ?  The  Unit^  States  has  promieed*  by 
the  most  solemn  legal  enactments,  tindouhtedly  penned  by  the  agents  of  the 
public  creditors  themselves,  to  pay  every  dollar  of  its  indebtedness  in  cither 
gold  or  silver  coin,  at  its  (the  Government's)  option.  The  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment debt  has  been  refunded  with  that  express  agreement.  How  can  it  impair 
the  credit  of  a  government  to  do  precisely  as  it  agrees  to  do  ?  4.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  stiver  standard  would  produce  "  a  demoralizing  change  in  pric««.** 
The  whole  busint^a  and  industrial  fabric  of  the  world  has  been  badly  demoral- 
ized for  a  considerable  time  by  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  a  consequent 
shrinkage  of  geucral  values.  A  rise  in  prices  can  only  demoralise  creditors^ 
who  are  only  one  in  one  hundred  of  the  population,  and  that  one  is  rarely  en> 
gaged  in  active  business.  Is  not  the  demoralization  greatest  which  affects 
ninety-nine  persons,  rather  than  that  which  aflfeets  but  one  ?  5w  "  The  labor- 
ing classes  wOl  suffer/'  This  is  certainly  not  true.  A  rise  in  the  scale  of 
prices  always  benefits  the  laborers,  the  tax-payers  and  property-ownera.  This 
is  a  rule  without  an  exceprtion.  No  economic  fact  is  better  ascertained  and 
more  certaio.  ft.  (Et'peatcd.)  Silver  fluctuate  more  than  gold*  The  most 
authentic  static ics  and  tests  applied  for  the  past  fifteen  years  prove  the  con- 
trary. United  States  Mint  statistics  for  the  decade  1870  to  1879.  show  that 
gold  Ouctuated  in  its  purchasing  power  during  that  ten  years,  fn^m  91.7  to 
110.2,  or  by  $4^  per  cent. ;  while  silver  fluctuated  from  89.1  to  100,  or  by  10.9 
per  cent.  only.  7.  His  diagram  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  gold  has  been 
invariable,  which  is  simply  ridiculoos  in  view  of  the  actual  facts.  8,  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Bland  bill  "  simply  made  it  necessary  that  the  Treasury  should  be 
gorged  before  the  silver  can  get  out  upon  the  community  at  large."  There  are 
fewer  than  fifty  millions  of  silver  dollars  now  in  the  Treasury  subject  to  be 
paid  out.  except  in  redemption  of  silver  certificates.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
silver  dollars  are  in  practical  circulation  by  means  of  cettiflcatea.  Is  it  posdble 
that  fifty  millions  of  silver  can  gorge  the  Treasury  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  now  in  practical  circula- 
tion, became  so  only  because  of  a  gorge  and  an  overflow  ?  Then  again  :  If  a 
gorge  of  the  Treasury  vaulls  is  possible  or  probable,  why  does  not  the  Secretary 
prevent  it  by  paying  out  the  silver  dollars  in  liquidation  of  Government  obliga- 
tions now  due  and  legally  and  honorably  payable  with  silver  dollars  ?  How 
can  the  silver  dollars  get  out  ''upon  the  community  at  large,''  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  discharges  bis  sworn  duty  and  pays  the  Government's 
debts  ?  9.  Greenbacks  **  now  redeemable  in  gold."  Greenbacks  are  redeem- 
able in  either  gold  or  silver  dollars,  at  the  option  of  the  Oorernment*  The 
statement  that  they  are  '  *  now  redeemable  in  gold  **  la  an  assertion  not  support4«i 
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bf  kw,  oommon-fleiue,  or  monditj.  lOi  The  Goremment  ooin  debt  is  pay- 
able  in  goldy  becaiue  '*  no  sUver  dollars  were  in  drcolation  from  before  1860  to 
1878^  during  which  period  onr  bonds  were  marketed."  No  bonds  worth  men- 
tioning  woe  marketed  between  1850  and  1861;  and  I  think  not  a  dollar  of 
mdebtednees  created  in  that  period  remains  unpaid.  SpeiUdng  approximately, 
the  whole  of  the  existing  Government  debt  was  created  at  a  time  when  neither 
gold  nor  silTer  was  in  drcolation.  8o  if  the  Professor's  reasoning  is  good,  no 
part  of  the  present  GoTemment  debt  is  payable  in  either  gold  or  silver,  because 
neilher  was  in  ciroulation  when  the  bonds  were  marketed  I 

T.  B.  BucHANAir. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  BANKING  SYSTEM. 


••  ties  JinAncierB  8oatieunent  Tfitat  comme  la  corde  sontient  le  peEdu."— 

Let  the  wide  difference  betweeo  the  private  businesa  of  banking 
Eld  the  duty  of  a  national  government  to  coin  and  issue  money  be 
rly  understood.  The  power  to  create  a  national  standard  of 
]iie  and  to  coin  or  issue  money  ia  the  prerogative  of  sovereignty 
and  when  delegated  to  States,  corporationB,  or  individuals 
is  io  delegated  against  the  spirit  of  the  common  law,  our  written 
Ckmatitation,  and  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for  all  classes  of 
Banking  represents  the  clarified  essence  of  the  businesa 
iQ^actions  of  the  world.  One  might  as  well  inveigh  against 
"rottdfl,  steam-engines,  markets^  and  post-offices,  as  against  banks. 
But  banking  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  kinds  of  exchange  for 
priTai4)  g&iD»  and  no  more  entitled  than  the  others  to  have  in- 
flMDoe  or  power  to  control,  contract,  or  ex]>and  the  volume  of  a 
Mtional  currency*  I  hold  that  our  national  banking  system  is 
dothed  with  all  these  powers,  and  necessarily  employs  them  all  for 
priTate  gidu,  bo  as  to  contribute  at  times  to  public  misfortunes.  To 
hepn  with,  it  creates  a  subsidized  class.  The  national  banking 
jyit^ni,  in  brief,  is  tbii^ :  that  when  five  or  more  indiTiduals  who 
vuu  CXJU. — KO.  346.  14 
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can  command,  say,  tlCM),000  form  a  banking  association^  they  may 
use  that  sum  to  buy  United  States  bonds  bearing  interest ;  and  the 
Government  agrees,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  into  the  bank- 
ing business,  that  it  will  safely  keep  those  bonds,  will  continue  to 
pay  the  interest  to  those  gentlemen,  and,  in  coueidemtion  that  they 
engage  in  that  particular  business,  will  stamp  the  national  money- 
signet  upon  t90,0O0  of  bank-notes  and  deliver  them  to  the  afisocia- 
tion.  These  notes  are  exjyocted  to  have,  and  do  have  all  the 
powers  of  money.  The  bank  lends  them  like  national  coin,  and 
can  by  law  enforce  the  payment  of  such  loans,  in  coin  or  other 
legal  tender.  Behold  our  banking  association  changed,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  one  having  $100,000  of  its  own  money 
to  invest,  to  one  with  that  amount  securely  invested  and  $90,000 
more  in  hand  to  lend  !  Was  ever  $90,000  more  deftly  taken  in  ? 
Were  this  pretty  subsidy  the  only  objection  to  the  system,  it  might 
be  let  alone  as  more  lucky  than  sinful  But  the  principle  upon 
which  the  system  is  founded  ie  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  busi- 
ness and  steadiness  of  values.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  specnlation  and 
inflation  at  one  time,  and  contributes  to  the  paralysis  of  business 
at  another.  Its  powers  are  a  premium  given  for  the  violation  of 
that  cardinal  principle  of  political  economy,  that  the  power  to  in- 
crease or  diminJgh  the  standard  of  value  at  pleasure  should  not 
be  given  to  kings  or  potentates  or  powers,  not  even  to  Congreeees 
and  Presidents,  still  less  to  little  corporations  of  private  bankers. 
It  needs  but  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  the  bank  practice  under 
it,  to  show  that  the  banks  have  this  power,  and  use  it.  Let  me 
illustrate. 

When  the  country  is  prosperous,  the  banks  naturally  increaae 
their  circulation  to  meet  a  lively  demand  for  money-  As  prosperity 
rises  into  Bpceolative  activity,  over-hopeful  views  lure  to  the  pay- 
ment of  high  interest,  and  each  man  that  buys  makes  a  profit,  and 
he  that  fails  to  buy  is  left  behind,  so  that  the  feeling  pervades  en- 
tire communities  that  buying  almost  anything  is  safe.  More 
money  is  wanted.  The  banks  see  profit  then  in  buying  bonds  and 
putting  out  ninety  per  cent,  of  new  circulation  based  upon  them, 
thus  adding  fuel  to  the  spirit  of  speculation.  Let  the  revulsion 
come*  Immediately  there  is  a  contraction  of  oredite  by  the  banks, 
while  the  rush  for  money  at  any  price  sends  interest  still  higher  on 
what  they  dare  lend.  As  the  banks  gather  in  their  loans,  they  are 
afraid  to  let  them  out  freely  as  before  ;  they  hold  more  in  reierre ; 
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mare  and  more  as  times  pinch.  If  the  bnsineBB-callapee  is  seiions, 
they  bundle  their  bills  back  to  Washington — 'Hake  wp  our  circnla- 
tion,*'  as  they  say.  In  short,  after  iniating  the  currency  with 
their  notes  bo  be  to  promote  epecolation,  they  are  next  interested 
in  contracting  so  as  to  make  the  results  of  a  reaction  more  dis- 
astrous. Money-lenders  of  all  kinds  then  gather  in  at  ebb  tide  the 
stranded  wrecks  of  property  for  pledge  of  which  they  loaned  those 
eopionB  issues  of  bank-notes.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  business 
interests,  round  and  round  will  revolve  this  wheel  of  national  bank 
inflation  and  contraction.  Thus  the  present  system,  though  an 
immense  improvement  in  every  respect  on  the  heterogeneous  old 
bfood  of  State  and  '' wild-cat"  banks  that  wrought  ruin  in  1836 
md  1857^  is  nevertheless  of  the  same  dangerous  family. 

The  system  is  a  dangerous  political  power.  The  unity  of  the 
national  banking  interest  threatens  the  corruption  and  control  of 
the  machinery  of  political  parties.  Its  power  is  omnipresent.  It 
is  gttbtle  and  strong  to  maiutain  laws  for  its  own  private  profit. 
The  JesuiU  of  two  centuries  ago  had  no  more  efficient  organization 
for  controlling  with  unseen  hand  the  governments  under  which 
thqr  lived.  Similar  fears  have  been  expressed  concerning  the 
cdooial  power  wielded  by  some  railway  corporations;  but  in  the 
nse  a£  railway  companies  competition  and  bitter  rivalries  neu- 
tfmliie  the  danger.  Not  only  is  one  road  thrown  against  anotlier 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  who  are  not  stockholders  in  those 
nmdB,  hut  even  the  pooling  arrangements  give  the  lowest  average 
tnuisportation  rates  possible.  Thus  we  now  have  a  condition  of 
mil  way  usefulness  that  makes  the  present  a  millennial  era  for  travel 
ud  tnmsportation.  But  the  great  national  banking  system  has  no 
neh  popular  ramification  among  all  classes  of  people  as  railway 
iplojment  makes^  It  has  no  similar  competitive  interests  span- 
whole  Stateg ;  competition  of  water  against  rail ;  of  rival 
cafntalista  and  their  pride  pitted  against  each  other  for  advantages 
ud  TJctories;  of  unceasing  competitive  inventions.  The  national 
hankiBg  lyitem  ia  a  solidarity.  Its  interests  are  alike  from  Maine 
to  Tezasy  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  So  far  as  legislation 
niftj  be  needed  to  fortify  its  privileges,  or  to  increase  them,  there 
»  m  siDgular  nuity  of  interest  and  absence  of  causes  for  dissension. 
Only  the  feeblest  and  most  local  competitive  interests  neutralize 
for  the  public  safety  these  bankers*  private  interests.  Their  eon- 
li^l  over  political  evenU  where  the  bunk  interests  are  in  question 
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will  be  greater  than  tliat  of  all  other  mtorests.  Eyerywliere  , 
citizens  are  among  the  officers,  stockholders,  and  emplojeeis,  undj 
easily  believe  their  own  interests  to  be  the  pablic*a.  The  entire  com-l 
munity  are  dei>o8itors,  and  some  of  these  the  bank  officers  have  the 
power  seriously  to  incommode,  and  even  to  ruin.  At  all  elections 
the  bank  interest  can  throw,  unseen,  the  weight  of  its  organised 
contributions  to  influence  results ;  while,  so  far  as  the  community 
is  likely  to  perceive,  it  seems  a  disinterested  spectator  of  what  iii_ 
fact  it  is  directing  and  controlling. 

In  Congress,  where  alone   their   power  may  be  modified  orl 
destroyed,  a  large  numl>er  of  members  of  both  houses  are  officers  and  ' 
stockholdei's  of  the  national  banks,  and  have  not  yet  been  known, 
from  any  delicate  appreciation  of  their  public  duties,  to  refrain 
from  voting  on  questions  concerning  the  banks  on  account  of  hav* 
ing  private  interests  therein*     In  conversation,  at  the  close  of  the 
Garfield-Hancock  canvass,  with  an  active  Bepublican  politician  at 
the  West,  concerning  that  election,  the  writer  remarked  that  the 
Bepublicans  had  the  advantage  of  the  Democrats  in  the  amount  of  J 
money  at  their  disposition,     •*  Oh,  aa  for  that,"  he  replied,  '*  there  ' 
was  enough  for  all  purposes  on  both  sides ;  more  than  we  could 
use  on  our  side,  I  know,  for  the  laws  are  so  stringent  that  great 
prudence  must  be  used  to  avoid  prosecution.     Why,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  we  were  telegraphed  from  the  East  to  draw  for  all  wo 
wanted,  and  could  have  had  ten  times  as  much  as  we  knew  how  to  use 
to  advantage.'*    How  long  will  it  be  before  money  thus  freely  ten- 
dered will  find  sewers  well  concealed  in  which  it  can  flow  to  the  profit  j 
of  its  givers  ?    And  who  were  they  that  could  thus  be  freely  drawn  ] 
upon  ?    The  national  banks  had  a  great  stake  in  that  campaign* 
Their  charters  were  soon  to  expire ;  the  system  was  fighting  for 
dear  life  and  preferred  the  status  quo  with  the  party  that  gave  it 
birth  to  the  chances  with  the  other.     It  won  ;  and  the  system  has 
been  fortified  with  new  charters. 

R  J,  Scott. 


The  invitation  to  join  in  a  diacusaion  of  the  merits  of  the  na-* 
tional  banking  system  implies  the  esistenoe  of  an  adverse  public 
opinion,  important  at  least,  if  not  controlling,  in  the  polities  and 
policy  of   the   country.     It   is  not  easy  for  one  who  can  recall 
the  financial  disasters  of  1837  and  1857  to  accept  the  couclujsiou 
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m  implied.  Tlie  unification  of  the  currency  of  a  country  is  an 
OMTfi trill  condition  precedent  to  umformiby  and  prosperity  in  busi- 
ntm  ;  and  it  is  a  force  of  no  inconfiiderable  value  in  favor  of  na- 
taomU  unity — a  force  all-peryading  in  its  iniuence^  and  constant  in 
iU  operation. 

The  United  States  Bank  furnished  a  degree  of  relief  from  the 
erils  of  local,  and  often  unsound  currency  issued  by  the  State 
banks,  but  that  relief  was  always  paHial  and  often  spasmodic. 
Under  the  State  bank  system  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  of 
the  Korth  and  East  could  neither  buy  nor  sell  in  any  market 
of  the  South  or  West  without  considering  the  uncertain  element 
of  exchange.  The  rate  of  exchange  between  Kew  York  and 
New  Orleans  was  greater  often  than  the  rate  between  New  York 
md  Liverpool*  The  notes  of  the  New  England  banks  circtilated 
m  New  England,  but  they  were  merchandiee  in  the  city  of  New 
YorlL  TraTelers  from  the  North  to  the  South*  and  from  the 
ElMt  to  the  West,  were  the  victims  of  brokers,  who  supplied  cur- 
I'ieiicy  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  localities.  The  phrase 
«  draiesiic  exchange  "  has  disappeared,  and  the  sign  of  the  dealer 
ia  bftnk^notes  is  no  longer  seen  in  the  cities  and  large  towns. 

The  evils  of  the  State  bank  system  are  inherent.    In  the  nat- 
\mr9  of  man  it  is  not  possible  for  the  legislatures  of  thirty-eight 
I  to  adopt  individually,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  general 
ftftdenoe,  a    system    that    will    make    the    bill-holders  secure 
'in  caae  of  the  failure  of  a  bank.     It  is  not  possible  for  the  thirty- 
eight  States,  nor   for    the   banks    of  thirty-eight  States,  acting 
ppiftrately  or  collectively,  to  devise  and  keep  in  motion  a  system  of 
iption  by  which  a  note   issued   by  a  bank  at  Tallahassee, 
^Tlorida,  shall  pass  current  at  Portland  in  Oregon.     It  is  not  possi- 
for  the  thirtyH»ight  States,  nor  for  the  banks  of  the  thirty- 
iigtii  States,  to  provide  a  system  by  which  the  note  of  a  failed 
^l»nk  in  a  remote  town  of  Texas  shall  be  of  full  value  and  every- 
rbjere  currenL     All  these  advantages,  im|)OBsible  under  the  State 
system,  are  now  the  incidents  of  the  national  banking  system, 
Th0  State  banking  system  waa  an  obstacle  to  national  unity. 
En  tOTDjed  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  nation  to  the  re- 
.,i|MOtrfe  States,  and  led  them  to  look  to  the  States  for  that  security 
m  biuiiiefls  and  financial  affairs  which  the  States  could  not  furnish. 
r  Jt  gUTa  countenance  to  the  doctrine  that  the  States  were  supreme, 
taod  that  the  national  Qovernment  was  an  ageuey  created  by  the 
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States  and  tolerated  by  the  States,  in  the  exercise  of  those  poi^ 
and  those  only,  which  the  States  had  transferred  to  it. 

Of  the  three  great  results  of  the  war,  the  unification  of  the  cur- 
rency is  one.  First,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  upon  the 
basis  of  its  original,  inherent,  and  eonstitutioual  right  to  exist,  in- 
dependent of  the  will  of  States ;  second,  the  abolition  of  slayery  ; 
and,  third,  the  assertion  by  the  national  Government  of  its  right 
to  furnish  a  paper  currency  to  the  exclusion  of  any  right  in  the 
premises  on  the  part  of  States,  The  reason  for  the  exercise  of  thial 
power  by  the  national  Government  is  in  the  nature  of  our  institu*^ 
tions,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  finds  support  and  justification  , 
in  the  Constitution.  The  power  to  coin  money  is  denied  to  the 
States,  and  it  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  For  this  many  suffi- 
cient reasons  may  be  assigned,  but  a  paramount  reason  lies  in  the 
probability  that  the  States  would  fumiah  coins  of  varying  denomi* 
nations^  and  of  values  intrinsically  different.  These  evils  would  be 
felt  in  business  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  statement  of  aoeounU  ■ 
made  in  one  jurisdiction  would  not  accord  with  the  statement 
made  in  another.  As  in  transactions  with  England  and  France 
we  arc  now  compelled  to  convert  pounds  and  francs  into  dollars, 
so  under  such  a  system  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  convert  the 
coins  of  one  State  into  their  equivalents  in  other  States.  By  the  I 
Constitution  we  have  one  standard,  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  1 
Unfortunately,  at  present,  the  relative  market  value  of  silver  and 
gold  does  not  coincide  with  the  nominal  value  of  silver  and  gold 
coins*  In  this  fact  we  havo  a  taste  of  the  greater  evils  that  would 
have  rested  upon  the  country  if  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  had 
been  left  in  the  custody  of  the  respective  States.  And  if  it  be  im- 
portant to  have  a  uniform  standard,  is  it  not  equally  important 
that  the  representative  of  the  value  of  the  standard  should  be  uni* 
form  also  ?  This  uniformity  ia  secured  by  the  national  banking 
system. 

The  issue  of  United  States  notes — ^greenbaoka — was  due  to  the^ 
exigencies  of  war.     The  quality  of  statesmanship  did  not  enter  into 
the  measure.     The  Treasury  Department  and  Congress  were  sul 
ject  to  a  power  that  they  could  not  resist.     The  discretionary  port^ 
of  the  proceeding,  in  which  a  wise  statesmanship  waa  exhibited, 
was  in  the  decision  that  the  notes  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  all 
dues,  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on 
the  public  debt     Whenever  a  government  funushea  a  currency  b] 
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its  direct  action,  whether  that  currency  is  coin  or  paper,  the  legal 
teader  quality  ia  an  es^eutial  condition  of  its  value.  One  test  dis- 
closes the  absurdity  of  the  non-legal-tender  theory.  Could  a  govem- 
ment  maintain  its  existence  in  an  exigency  such  as  this  Govern* 
ment  was  called  to  meet^  in  1862,  by  the  issue  of  a  currency  that 
private  debtors  could  not  use  in  payment  of  their  debts  ?  For 
what  length  of  time  would  contractors  bo  able  to  supply  the  wants 
of  an  army,  if  the  currency  received  by  them  could  not  he  used  in 
pajrment  of  debts  due  by  them  ? 

The  great  financial  measure  of  the  war  was  the  transfer  of  the 
banking  system  from  the  control  of  the  States  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  national  Government.  The  newly  organized  institutions 
became  the  agenta  of  the  Government  in  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
the  efficient  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  their  value  was  car- 
ried to  the  small  capitalists  of  the  country.  From  1861  to 
1865  the  credit  of  the  country  wa«  so  impaired  that  loans  were 
made  with  difficulty.  The  credit  of  the  country  is  now  so 
well  established  that  the  offer  of  a  public  loan  would  be  accepted 
eagerly  by  capitalists,  great  and  small,  in  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  And  such  has  been  the  condition  of 
the  public  credit  since  1876  that  executive  ability  has  not  been  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Government  to  sell  ita  bonds*  When  it  is  nec- 
eaary  to  advertise,  to  urge,  to  do  what  in  commercial  language  is 
called  ''drumming,"  the  work  must  be  committed  to  banks  and 
bankers.  The  financial  officers  of  the  Goveniment  are  not  author* 
iied  to  engage  in  that  work,  nor  are  they  qualified  to  perform  it- 
During  the  war,  and  immediately  subsequent  to  it,  the  national 
banka  made  large  subscriptions  to  the  loans,  and  those  subscrip- 
tiona  they  transferred  in  smaller  amounta  to  their  clients  and  cus- 
tomers. If  it  be  said  that  they  realized  a  profit  from  the  business, 
and  that  their  conduct  in  those  days  ought  not  to  control  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  at  the  present  time,  all  that  may  be  admit- 
ted ;  but  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  like  services  will  not  be  required 
at  some  future  time.  Our  policy  is  peace,  but  there  can  be  no  se- 
curity against  war.  War  is  always  a  possibility,  and  a  sound  finan- 
cial condition  ia  more  important  to  a  country  than  a  great  navy  or 
•  standing  army. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that  any  general  apprehension 
EMte  that  the  national  banking  system  is  dangerous  to  the  Uber- 
et  or  rights  of  the  people*     It  is  controlled  by  Congress,  and  that 
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body  is  aa  fair  a  repreaentation  of  the  people  m  are  the  legida- J 
tares  of  the  eeTeral  States.     The  banks  are  diBtribnted  over  the! 
whole  country ;  they  are  managed  by  citiaens  of  the  respectiTe ' 
States^  and  they  can  never  have  political  or  financial  intereata  in 
common  that  would  lead  them  to  combine  in  advocacy  of  or  hoa- 
tility  to  any  public  policy. 

If  there  are  those  who  advocate  the  overthrow  ol  the  national 
banking  gystemj  the  burden  is  upon  them  to  show  a  better  system, 
if  tbey  favor  a  system  of  any  sort ;  or  if  they  contend  for  the 
abolition  of  the  present  system  without  a  substitute,  they  are 
bound  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  reasouable  doubt  that  the  condition 
of  the  country  would  thereby  be  improved.  In  solving  the  prob- 
lem, whichever  alternative  they  accept,  they  cannot  omit  to  notice 
the  fact  that  the  business  men  of  the  country  are  indebted  to  the 
national  banks  constantly  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand million  dollars.  Whenever  the  present  banking  Bystem  is 
abolighed^  that  indebtedness  must  be  met.  The  capital  would  re- 
main in  the  country  ;  but  its  transfer  to  new  hands,  and  its  distri* 
bution  to  the  stockholders  in  comparatively  small  amounts^  would 
cause  the  suspension  of  business  in  many  otherwise  prosperous 
communities, 

G£0B0£  S.  BourwELL, 


OifE  day,  some  ten  years  ago,  I  met  my  revered  friend,  Wendell 
Phillips.      He  had  been  talking  about  the  greenback.      ''Mr. 
Phillips,"  said  I,  '*  what  is  the  point  of  this  discussion  ?  What  can 
be  better  money  than  a  good  bank  bdl  with  a  gold  dollar  behind 
it  ?"    '*  Ah  !  "  ho  replied,  "that  would  be  pretty  good  money  if  it 
were  not  a  lie.    But  the  whole  thing  is  a  false  pretense — a  swindle* 
The  gold  dollar  is  never  behind  the  dollar  bill,  except  just  when  no 
one  wants  it     The  moment  it  is  really  needed  it  is  not  there,  and 
can't  be  there.     Why  ?    Simply  because  the  world's  trade,  despite  I 
all  the  aids  of  the  most  recent  and  improved  banking,  properly 
requires,  say,  ten  times  as  much  currency  as  both  gold  and  silver  ] 
furnish.     The  two  metals  comprise  some  six  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  each—twelve  thousand  millions  in  alL   That  is  the  total  ac- 1 
cumulation  of  the  ages.     But  the  world  can*t  do  business*  can'i 
exchange  its  commodities,  without  using  more  than  a  hundrod| 
thousand  millions  of  currency.     So  the  gold  and  silver  will  not  go 
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aroimd.  If  one  country  has  enongh,  some  other  ig  drained  and 
eomered.  Paper  money  waa  invented  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Bat,  if  there  is  only  one  metallic  dollar  behind  ten  dollars  in  bank- 
bills,  or  five,  or  three,  why  not  recognize  the  fact,  and  not  promise 
an  impossibility,  specie  redemption  on  demand  ?  The  great  lie 
caDed  'specie  bafiis  '  has  destroyed  the  commercial  progperity  of  the 
United  States  once  every  six  years  since  the  nation  started." 

I  recall  my  first  real  lesson  in  finance,  not  merely  to  point  a  bit 
of  narrative^  bnt  hecanee  Mr.  Phillips  pierced  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject at  one  thrnsL  Seven  hundred  years  ago  the  civilized  world 
gave  np  the  attempt  to  float  its  rising  commerce  on  the  two  baby- 
rafts,  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  started  the  Bank  of  Venice.  The 
books  of  that  bank,  in  1171,  contained  the  whole  principle  of  the 
United  States  treasury-note,  the  only  kind  of  paper  money  that 
wiD  ever  be  fit  for  issne  nnder  any  stable  government,  until 
civilization  ontgrowe  the  use  of  metallic  currency, 

Venetian  money  consisted  of  coin  and  paper.  The  State  stood 
behind  the  paper  and  made  it  better  than  gold  :  first,  by  holding 
the  volume  strictly  within  the  demands  of  trade ;  and,  second,  by 
redeeming  it  at  par  with  coin  in  all  public  dues  and  private  debts. 
Venice  isenod  no  treasury-notes,  aa  we  employ  that  term,  and 
no  engraved  bank-bills.  She  needed  a  loan  for  war,  as  did  the 
United  States  twonty-f  our  years  ago,  and  she  forced  her  wealthiest 
citisenfl  to  advance  it.  Then  she  made  the  lenders  the  mana- 
fers  of  the  loan,  and  allowed  them  four  per  cent,  a  year  on 
fcL  They  started  a  bank,  and  opened  their  ledgers.  They 
made  their  whole  stock  divisible  and  transferable,  and  began 
to  iell*  Bat  this  arrangement  converted  the  bank  capital  into 
i  circulating  medium  for  all  the  wholesale  transactions  of  Vene- 
tian oommeroe,  with  a  volume  only  limited  by  the  rapidity  of 
tmnafer.  Everybody  wanted  a  slice  of  the  stock,  for  it  was  legal 
tender.  Thus  the  divisible  inscriptions  of  the  Bank  of  Venice  be- 
eame  the  currency  of  Europe.  Interest  on  it  was  abolished,  for 
the  people  needed  to  use  more  than  they  could  get,  and  they  soon 
came  to  regard  it  as  a  permanent  tool  of  trade,  the  cheapest  and 
best  that  could  be  devised.  Venice  used  it  for  nearly  six  centuries 
without  one  commercial  panic.  This  method  of  furnishing  a 
oonntry  with  a  currency  is  to  supplement  nature's  shortage  of  gold 
■nd  ailver  with  government  credit,  not  redeemable  in  coin  on  de- 
msod,  but  made  legal  tender  for  all  public  and  private  dues,  and 
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kept  at  par  with  cain,  or  above  it,  by  strictly  commanding  thl 
Tolume. 

But^  in  1695,  the  Bank  of  England  inaugurated  another  method 
of  helping  out  nature  in  her  deficiency  of  bullion.  It  was  to  in- 
flate the  ootea  of  the  bank  far  beyond  their  backing  in  coin,  yet 
promise  specie  conyeraion  on  demand.  It  waa  known  that  no  such 
promise  could  be  kept  if  the  demand  should  become  general ; 
but  it  was  '*  guessed  '*  that  the  notes  would  never  be  presented  all 
at  one  time,  and  thus  break  the  bank's  '*  specie  basis."  Thus  the 
British  banking  sjBtem,  with  its  whole  line  of  offspring,  was  con- 
eeiyed  in  a  miscalculation,  and  has  become  just  what  Wendell 
Phillips  called  it,  a  stupendous  lie.  But  it  was  foisted  oa  the 
American  colonies  and  the  United  States,  and  from  1789  to  1861, 
under  the  old  State  banks^  it  brought  us  to  commercial  rain  five 
times  in  each  generation.  The  way  of  doing  it  was  simple  enough- 
Trade  was  tempted  into  actirity  by  discounting  business  paper, 
and  exchanging  bank-notes  for  it.  Then  came  the  periodical  drain 
of  specie  by  the  world's  great  gold-sucker,  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  then  the  American  banks,  to  hold  on  to  some  reserve  of  coin 
for  the  redemption  of  their  bills,  were  forced  to  stop  discounts, 
put  up  the  rate  of  interest,  and  precipitate  a  panic.  In  such  a 
panic,  a  few  cunning  Shylocks,  who  understood  the  game,  were 
always  found  to  have  all  the  specie  afloat,  and  thus  to  hold  the 
power  of  measuring  all  other  values  by  their  little  hoard,  and  buy- 
ing up  everything  at  their  own  price.  This  done,  the  banks  gen- 
erally suspended  specie  payments  and  began  a  new  deal. 

Our  national  banking  system  to-day  is  as  good  a  thing,  perhaps, 
as  could  possibly  be  derived  from  such  a  source — the  great  British 
confidence  game  of  specie  basis,  inflation,  and  suspension.  In 
memory  of  the  State  banks,  these  national  banks  are  deservedly 
popular.  They  furnish  a  uniform  currency,  good  in  aU  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  bill -holders  are  thoroughly  secured.  In  gen- 
eral, the  banks  are  managed  by  honest  and  able  men.  But  the 
very  name  "national  '*  bank  implies  the  one  overwhelming  objec- 
tion to  the  thing  as  it  is,  which  is  not  national.  In  our  day,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  any  nation  that  does  not  issue  and  control  the 
money  of  its  people,  in  the  whole  common  interest,  as  a  direct 
function  of  government.  No  function  is  more  vital.  To  distort 
a  currency  fills  hearses  and  opens  graves.  Our  nation  shirks 
its  duty,   and  relegates  the  function  to  an  association  of  indi* 
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fidoalBL  "The  National  Banking  Association"  is  a  private 
monopoly. 

The  small  bonxiB  of  donble  interest — fiye  or  six  millions  of 
dollars — which  the  banks  now  get  from  the  people  is  not  worth 
talking  about ;  but  the  banks  are  conducted  for  the  private  gain 
of  their  stockholders,  who  can,  at  will,  inflate  or  contract  the 
people's  money,  and  thus  set  the  value  of  all  property.  Fortu- 
nately,  the  *'  specie  basis  *'  of  the  national  banks  is  now  chiefly 
paper — the  **  rag-baby ''^ — three  hundred  and  forty-six  millions  of 
greenbacks  1  This  circumstance  at  last  prevents  our  foreign  trade 
and  the  Bank  of  England  from  dictating  exactly  when  an  Ameri* 
can  merchant  or  manufacturer  may  get  his  busiuess  notes  dis- 
counted* Those  greenbacks  fight  oflE  oar  old-fashioned  panics. 
But,  while  our  treasury-note  is  the  gold-redeemer  of  the  bank-bill, 
the  Oovemment,  if  called  on,  must  redeem  its  own  notes  in  the 
gold  itself*  These  notes  are  held  by  the  banks.  So,  a  suflicient 
combination  of  national  bankers  can  break  the  United  States 
Trearory  at  any  time  during  an  outward  drain  of  specie.  They 
may  never  do  it.  But  how  simple-minded  are  the  ^'  great  Ameri- 
can people  *'  to  take  the  risk  I 

iet  us  have  honest  money*  In  1861  Thaddeus  Stevens 
planned  it  perfectly,  as  far  as  honest  money  can  be  instituted  in 
isonsdction  with  metal.  The  civil  war  was  to  be  fought  on  Govern- 
ment credit,  and  paid  for  in  taxes.  In  the  meantime  the  people 
would  need  about  a  thousand  millions  of  currency  beyond  all  the 
specie  then  in  the  country.  What  better  currency  could  they 
possibly  have  than  Oovemment  notes,  redeemable  in  taxes ;  that 
ia,  in  the  people's  own  inevitable  debts  ?  There  could  be  only  one 
danger  in  such  money.  Overissue  would  depreciate  it,  because 
overissue,  and  that  only,  will  depreciate  any  money.  Against  this 
contingency  an  interest-bearing  bond  was  placed,  to  absorb,  at  need, 
any  excess  of  the  circulation.  The  Government  paper,  both  cur- 
rettcy  and  bonds,  was  ultimately  redeemable  in  coin.  But  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  long-headed  enough  to  see  that  such  a  money  would 
ecmstantly  redeem  itself ;  and  there  would  be  the  end  of  the 
^'specie  basis."  He  simply  revived  the  money- tool  of  Venice, 
wfaidi  waa  no  experiment,  but  which  had  been  approved  by  the  un- 
broken practical  succesg  of  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Our 
Bonae  of  Representatives  adopted  it  by  a  large  majority.  But  the 
blind  and  raw  Senate  of  that  day  spoiled  it.     They  made  a  green- 
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back  not  redeemable  in  dnties  on  imports  or  interest  on  the  public 
debt|  and  so  not  placed  by  the  nation  that  issned  it  at  par  with 
oain.  That  ''blunder  worse  than  a  crime*'  enabled  the  foxy  gen- 
tlemen of  the  specie  basiB  to  comer  the  whole  credit  of  their 
country,  which  had  to  bo  dumped  into  Wall  Street,  at  any  price  it 
would  bring,  to  buy  the  gold  which  they  alone  held.  They 
doubled  the  national  debt — as  Mr.  Spauldiug,  since  President  of 
the  National  Banking  Association^  prophesied — and  their  handi- 
work has  cost  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  more  than  fiye  billions 
of  dollars. 

But  if  the  greenback  is  now  the  "  specie  basis  **  of  the  banks,  it 
is  good  enough  for  the  American  people.  Gold  is  "the  money  of 
the  world  "  (in  spot^),  only  becanse  certain  nations  have  made  it 
such.  Should  all  the  world  demonetize  it,  seventy  per  cent^  of  its 
value  would  drop  out  in  a  day*  As  ours  is  a  silver-producing 
country,  let  us  make  silver  as  valuable  as  possible,  by  full  monetiza- 
tion,  but  recognize  a  complete  *'  bi-metallic  solvent.'*  Bi-metalism 
will  save  us  from  being  the  plaything  of  London  and  Hamburg. 
But,  with  what  gold  and  silver  we  can  keep  in  the  countrj^  let  us 
have  all  the  treasury-notes  that  can  be  held  at  par  with  the  specie. 
To  that  extent  our  paper  circulation  should  absorb  our  bonds,  and 
save  interest  on  the  national  debt.  Bankers  will  have  plenty  of 
room  for  their  very  useful  business  ;  but  when  they  loan  money, 
it  will  be  really  national  money — ^gold,  silver,  and  treasury-notee, 

EdWAED  IL    G.    ClABR. 


The  assailants  of  the  national  banking  system  divide  themselves, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  under  the  three  watchwords.  Strict 
Construction,  Anti-Monopoly,  and  Paper  Money,  To  those  duly 
nourished  in  the  creed  of  State  rights,  the  national  banks  are  ob- 
jectionable merely  because  they  are  national,  creatures  of  Federal 
needs  and  of  Federal  power,  carrying  on  the  work  of  centraliza- 
tion in  every  corner  of  every  State.  To  the  anti-monopolist  the 
bonks  are  a  monopoly,  and,  like  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,*  always 
the  object  of  legitimate  attack.  To  the  partisan  of  paper  money, 
the  national  bank-note  embodies  an  error  of  principle  and  a  blunder 
of  policy  with  which,  by  virtue  of  his  offioe,  he  is  at  fead«  Of 
course,  these  three  orders  of  opinion  all  come  from  perennial  stock. 
They  are  sure  to  find,  in  time,  and  in  one  plaoe  or  another,  a  leMOO 
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or  a  means  of  eflfective  growth.  Bnt  to  overthrow  a  system  so  well 
grounded  a^  that  of  the  national  banks,  there  should  be  a  force  and 
a  coh^ioti  in  these  elements  of  opposition  which,  in  mj  view,  is 
lacking.  Is  there  to  be  found  in  them  any  important  or  practical 
fQggeition  for  an  amendment  of  the  system  which  is  called  for  by 
the  needa  of  the  present  or  of  the  immediate  future  ?  I  am  unable 
to  recogniise  such* 

As  for  the  pressing  issues  of  the  day,  the  Bef unding  bill,  to  be 
passed  by  the  present  Congress,  and  the  admission  of  other  than 
United  States  bonds  aa  security  for  the  notes  of  the  national  banl^, 
I  shall  take  leave  to  pass  them  by,  in  order  to  reach  a  class  of  ques- 
tianfl  less  likely  to  have  received  doe  consideration,  I  refer  to  the 
probable  need  of  a  modification  of  the  tinancial  control  of  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  closer  harmony  between  the  Treaanry, 
the  banks,  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

A  general  monetary  war  is  now  waging  between  the  continents 
and  the  nations  that  nilly  to  the  standard  of  gold  or  of  silver,  or 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  the  issue  of  it  is  uncertain.  The  condition 
of  business  in  this  country  is  one  of  distress.  It  is  not  merely  "trade 
depression,^  as  the  English  expression  has  it;  it  is  industrial  depres- 
sion, agricultnral  depression  ;  it  is  a  stagnation  of  enterprisei  a  dis- 
oouragement  of  investment,  a  congelation  of  credits,  afifectiog  the 
entire  rang^e  of  production  and  exchange  ;  it  is  a  time  when  he 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  sell  is  likely  to  realize  a  shrinkage 
of  price.  The  entire  occidental  world  is  in  a  plight  little  better 
than  ours. 

The  recognition  is  growing  apace  that  the  proximate,  the  effi- 
cient, the  removable  cause  is  the  anti-silver  legislation  adopted  by 
£uro{)ean  States  within  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  This 
legislation  acted  as  a  continental  conspiracy  to  *' bull  "gold  and 
**  bmt  *'  silver.  Reducing  a  thousand  millions  of  intrinsic  money  to 
the  condition  of  tokens,  it  tended  to  check  the  speed  of  circulation. 
Diminishing  the  stocks  of  Europe  by  sale  of  melted  coin,  and  de- 
priving them  of  re-enforcement  from  the  annual  output  of  the 
silver  mines,  it  made  default  in  the  normal  supply  of  money,  while 
population  and  business  were  increasing:  a  default  that  was  carried 
further  by  a  decline  in  the  output  of  gold,  and  by  the  partial  rephice- 
meni  of  paper  by  gold  in  the  United  States  and  Italy.  We  have 
here,  in  brief ^  the  main  features  of  a  world-wide  "  corner  on  gold,*' 
vhich  produces  a  shrinkage  of  values  expressed  in  gold  ;  that  is  to 
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say,  a  shriDkage  of  the  prices  of  moet  vendible  things  in  Earope 
and  America. 

The  sitnation  in  this  country  may  be  described  aa  one  of  com- 
ponnd  fracture.  In  addition  to  the  lesion  that  the  property^nsing 
world  shares  with  Europe,  it  suffers  a  specific  injury  in  the  danger 
of  a  further  dislocation  of  Yalaes  through  a  premium  on  gold. 
This  danger  is  due  to  the  continued  coinage  of  silver,  or  the  absorp- 
tion of  it  into  the  Treasury.  It  might  be  assumed  that  a  silver  coin- 
age, acting  to  swell  the  monetary  mass,  must  tend  at  least  toward  a 
cure  of  the  gold-conlmctiou.  But  this  expansive  force  is  veiy 
limited,  and  is  crossed  by  an  opposing  force  that  quite  overbears  it 
for  the  time,  which  is,  of  course,  the  specific  destruction  of  oonfi. 
dence  in  the  stability  of  business  and  of  values  when  a  premium 
on  gold  is  impending.  This  menace,  following  as  it  does  a  year  of 
liquidations  such  as  that  of  1884,  has  a  very  depressing  effect. 

Such  are  the  eflBcient  causes  of  the  present  depression,  and  itia 
obvious  that  the  geneml  cause  is  not  transitory.  It  is  true  that  a 
limit  may  be  set  by  Congress  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  to  the 
purchase  of  it  by  the  Treasury  j  but  this  does  not  settle  the  silver 
question  ;  this  does  not  end  the  war.  So  far  as  new  legislation 
or  governmental  action  is  concerned,  the  situation  is  a  dead-lock. 
Masterly  inactivity  is  the  order  of  the  day — barring  the  un masterly 
activity  in  the  coinage  of  standard  dollars  here.  But  the  aggres- 
sive invasion  in  the  monetary  field  ceased  on  May  16,  1879,  when 
Germany  ceased  to  sell  melted  silver  coin.  Opinion  in  Europe  is 
unequivocally  moving  toward  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  bi- 
metallic union,  and  all  signs  promise  that  it  will  move  with  accel- 
erated speed  when  our  statesmen  at  Washington  shall  bave  put 
forth  their  strength. 

A  forecast  of  the  future,  therefore,  opens  before  us  three  perio<ls, 
or  stages  :  first,  as  a  certainty,  a  continuation  of  the  present  dead- 
lock ;  second,  as  a  possibility,  a  provisional  and  preliminary  mone- 
tary union  ;,  third,  also  as  a  possibility,  a  completed  union  for  the 
establishment  of  the  silver  and  gold  standard.  Is  there  in  this 
forecast  anything  that  seems  to  point  to  work  for  a  national  bank- 
ing system  to  do  any  duty  that  Congress  may  find  it  expedient  to 
impose  upon  it  ?  I  should  say,  decidedly,  yes.  The  changes  and 
chances  of  a  prolonged  period  of  unstable  equilibrium,  like  tl 
present,  with  a  shrinking  stock  of  gold  as  the  sole  money  of  int 
national  credit,  sustaining  by  its  side,  in  each  nation,  silver 
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paper  money  of  merely  national  credit,  offer  ample  occasion  for  the 
'  beneficial  agency  of  a  banking  system.     Again,  as  we  confront  the 
lidfitt  of  monetary  nnion  with  other  nations,  we  become  aware  of  a 
foggefitire  disparity  between  onr  banking  organization  and  tbeire. 
Theee  nations,  before  which  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
for  a  monetary  nnion  has  been  ontstanding  since  1878,  have  central 
banks  acting  in   harmony  with  the   Treaanry.     However  widely 
the  Banks  of  England,  France,  Germany,  HoOand,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  may  differ  in  detail,  their  relations  to  their  goTemmenta 
ingnre  in  the  main  a  consistent,  centralized  financial  control.     In 
this  country  this  certain  harmony  of  action  is  lacking.    The  inter- 
i  of  a  nation  of  onr  acreage  and  population  are  a  serious  load 
to  be  conducted  safely.     Of  course,  the  horses  are  wOling  and  nu- 
merous, and  the  Tchicle  is  strong  ;  it  is  only  the  driving  that  can 
I  awaken  solicitude.     The  reins  are  divided  up  among  a  number  of 
J  iiiTers,  and  these  drivers  are  not  organized  as  a  committee,  sub- 
'  jected  to  the  directions  of  a  chairman,  or  bound  by  a  majority  vote. 
Harmony  is  possible,  of  course,  but  is  hardly  certain  to  appear 
when  needed. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  monetary 
nnion  there  is  room  for  the  co-operation  of  ceotralized  financial 
control  like  that  of  a  Central  National  Bank,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  negotiations  something  equivalent  to  such  action  might  be  de- 
manded of  the  United  States.  In  such  event  the  Government 
might  find  the  demand  justifiable  under  the  circumstances,  and 
must  then  consider  whether  the  Treasury,  as  now  organized,  can 
meet  it,  or  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  invoke  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  banks,  under  the  due  guarantees  of  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

lo  erideQce  that  the  idea  of  the  intervention  of  hanks,  as  the 
Mrrants  of  a  national  monetary  policy,  is  not  mere  speculation,  I 
may  eite  two  late  instances  of  proposed  action.  The  English  Oov- 
•mment  transmitted  to  the  Conference  of  1881,  at  Paris,  a  declar- 
liiosi  of  the  Bank  of  Eogland  that  it  would  be  open  for  the  pur- 
diMe  of  silver  up  to  a  certain  proportion  of  its  gold  (meaning, 
ptmamMjt  that  the  Issue  Department  would  issue  bank-notes  on 
dver  in  a  ratio  not  greater  than  one  of  silver  to  four  of  gold),  pro- 
viddd  the  projected  monetary  union  should  restore  the  coinage  of 
dter.  So  the  Direction  of  the  Bank  of  Holland  regard  it,  as  an 
feature  of  a  bimetallic  union,  that  the  great  banks  of  the 
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agreeing  states  shonld  each  be  ready  to  bny  silyer  and  gold  bullion 
at  a  fixed  price,  presumably  the  same  relatiye  price  in  each  nation. 
It  will,  I  think,  be  apparent,  that  in  the  eyent  that  any  interna- 
tional concert  of  action  replaces  the  present  state  of  chaos  and 
dead-lock,  a  readjustment  of  the  relation  between  the  banks  and 
the  Treasury  must  become  a  subject  of  practical  discussion. 

S.  Daka  Hobiok. 


THE  TENDENCIES  OF  ENGLISH  FICTION. 


It  has  long  been  a  fixed  idea  of  the  English  nation  that  its 
lehools  of  fiction  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  couutiy.  It 
hm  long  been  the  habit  of  its  critics  comphieently  to  compare  its 
productions  with  those  of  ererj  other  nation,  to  the  contempt  and 

KdisadTaotage  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  and  of 
prejudice  both ;  and  it  has  never  occurred  to  the  insular  mind 
that  there  could  possibly  be  two  sides  to  the  question.  This  strong 
was  bom  in  the  days  of  Smollett  and  Goldsmith, 
grew  steadily  through  those  of  Scott  onward  to  those  of 
Bulwer,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens ;  such  self-esteem  seems  justified 

LWthe  strength  and  beauty  of  these  masters,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
epted  and  ratified  by  the  voice  of  the  reading  world.  English 
novelists  during  that  century  of  fine  work  occupied  a  high  place 
in  tho  annals  of  the  best  literature ;  and  if  the  Puritanism  of 
their  nation  still  restrained  the  frank  expression  of  their  views, 
and  deference  to  its  hypocrisies  still  prevented  their  portraits  of 
homan  nature  from  being  as  accurate  as  they  might  have  been, 
•ttU  thej  attained  a  standard  of  excellence  in  fiction  which  no 
other  writers,  so  numerous  or  so  manly,  have  ever  reached  before 
thtm.  In  their  hands  the  novel  assumed  the  place  of  playfeDow, 
tciiclier,  and  companion  all  in  one ;  it  reached  those  numbers  of 
RideiS  to  whom  verse  was  unintelligible ;  it  touched  social  and 
politieal  problems,  if  superficially,  yet  in  a  manner  which  induced 
thought  in  the  thoughtless ;  and  it  brought  some  knowledge  of 
is«ltax%  tome  sympathy  with  pain^  some  insight  into  higher 
■atonty  to  large  claeees  of  persons  who  could  hare  been  reached 
by  no  other  meana.  The  novelist,  in  a  great  measure,  dethroned 
tbft  dnunatisty  and  was  accepted  by  those  who  would  have  refused 
to  ^tftan  to  the  poet  It  was  then  that  English  fiotion,  in  the  eyes 
of  Engliahment  aad  without  much  dispute  from  the  voioea  of 
TOL.  CXU.—  KO.  346.  15 
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Other  nations,  assamed  the  loftj  place  in  art  which  it  imaginaF 
that  it  has  with  ease  retained. 

I  say  ^*  imagine^/'  because  I  consider  that  it  has  not  so  retained 
it  in  fact,  I  think  that  so  much  water  has  been  mingled  with  the 
wine  of  English  literature  that  it  has  altogether  lost  the  body 
and  flavor  which  it  had  of  old,  and  its  extraordinary  prolixity 
and  pnerility  are  among  the  many  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
decay  of  English  inteUectaal  power.  Bednndant  and  mediocre 
literature  is  almost  always  the  accompariiment,  perhaps  the  off- 
springs of  national  decadence^  and  there  was  never  any  time  in 
which  English  literature  was  so  enormous  in  quantity  and  so  con- 
temptible in  finality  as  it  is  at  the  present  epoch.  To  open  olmogt 
any  English  Tolume  or  periodical  is  to  blush  for  the  mental  status 
alike  of  the  writer  who  writes  and  of  the  public  which  reads. 
There  is  an  endless  outpouring  from  the  printing-presses  of 
second-rate,  feeble,  and  verbose  fiction,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
stream  of  so-called  criticism  as  verbose,  feeble,  and  second-rate  as 
itself ;  and  in  this  vast  invertebrate,  jelly-like  mass  the  reader 
searches  in  vain  for  any  knowledge  of  human  nature,  any  traoe 
of  scholarship,  any  presence  of  original  thought,  any  eyidence  that 
the  producers  have  any  consciousness  of  style,  and  of  the  study 
of  style,  of  the  world  as  it  exists,  and  of  the  requirements  of  art^ 
Fiction  has  come  to  be  regarded  in  England  as  among  the  pro- 
fessions or  trades,  by  which  any  person  possessed  of  an  average 
education  and  intelligence  can  earn  his  bread.  Novelists  are  not 
ashamed  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  '^  the  literary  calling^'  as  a 
resource  to  be  seriously  considered  by  those  who  cannot  find  clerk* 
ships  at  home,  and  are  unwilling  to  take  farms  in  the  colonies. 
Rules  for  their  assistance  are  generously  given,  and  guilds  are 
formed  for  the  more  rapid  and  profitable  production  of  their 
works.  Fiction  is  no  more  a  daughter  of  the  Muses  and  the 
Graces,  but  a  mere  slave  of  the  lamp  and  the  quilL  The  ait 
which,  of  all  others,  most  demands  the  play  of  fancy,  the  repose 
of  leisure,  and  the  gifts  of  imagination,  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  trades  which  every  one  who  can  learn  to  turn  a  hand-organ 
can  succeed  in  following  with  profit ;  and  the  quill-driving  of  the 
lawyer^a  clerk,  as  of  the  biU-disoounter,  is  forsaken  by  its  votaries 
for  what  is  deemed  the  lighter  quiU-driving  of  novel  writing,  and, 
not  content  with  thus  debasing  art  themselves,  they  beat  their  drum 
triumphantly,  and  invite  all  mediocrity  to  come  and  do  the  like. 
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What  is  the  result  ?  That  Fiction,  in  liea  of  being  the  danghter 
of  Wit  and  Fancy>  and  the  sister  of  the  poets,  is  only  the  vxilgar 
handmaid  of  a  chop-house,  and  the  mifltress  of  a  man  who  calls 
her  to  pay  his  daily  luncheon.  It  is  supposed  that  anybody 
write  a  novel ;  that  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
riny  one  can  do  with  a  little  practice,  as  any  one  who  has 
the  proper  number  of  limbs,  and  is  not  too  old,  can  learn 
tto  play  lawn  tennis,  or  sit  upon  a  bicycle ;  and  year  upon 
these  thousands  of  novels  crowd  the  shelves  of  libraries, 
and  the  book  boxes  of  library  subscribers,  with  no  gleam  of  wit, 
no  grain  of  thought,  no  trace  of  culture  in  these  tons  of  spoiled 
aper  and  their  millions  of  useless  printed  words.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  is  always  a  mass  of  rubbish  in  every  national  literature  ; 
that  there  is  always,  and  in  all  arts,  the  poetaster  and  the  poet, 
ittie  dauber  and  the  artist,  the  ligure-cutter  and  the  sculptor,  Grub 
[Street  and  Parnassus.  But  what  is  new  and  nnspeakably  hideous 
y  this  matter  is,  that  the  scribblers  are  being  gravely  exhorted  to 
bble  as  a  career  of  honor  ;  that  to  live  in  Grub  Street  is  being 
ieemed  most  honorable  ;  that  the  stone  ^gnre  chopped  without 
firt  is  being  held  quite  as  good  as  the  Elgin  marbles ;  that  the 
'pot-boiler,"  crudely  daubed  to  get  twenty  pounds,  is  clamorously 
Dted  to  be  worthy  to  hang  beside  the  "Audience  of  Agrippa"  or 
be  '*  Law  and  Death."  Mediocrity  has  at  all  times  spawned  and 
swarmed  with  odious  prolifieness.  That  we  know.  What  is  new, 
and  most  ominous,  is,  that  in  English  fiction,  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
in  all  other  English  arts,  mediocrity,  even  ineptitude,  is 
jwed  to  take  its  stand  unrebuked,  and  instantly  proclaim  itself 
tlie  equal  of  all  it  meets. 

The  manner  in  which  the  art  of  fiction  has  come  of  late  to  be 
nipided  cannot  be  better  and  more  painfully  illustrated  than  by 
tbe  ftory  which  goes  at  this  moment  through  the  Dewspapers  of 
die  late  **Hagh  Conway,"  a  Btock-broker  of  the  real  name  of 
Fl&rgiiii,  who  late  in  life,  finding  he  could  writ^?  a  sensational  story 
with  TOGcess,  sold  his  business,  and  determined  to  '*  live  by  literek 
im^^  This  manner  of  looking  at  the  creation  of  romances  as  a 
ti»df t  pofisibly  as  pnifitable  as  brokerage  and  stock-jobbing,  is  com- 
icttl ;  what  16  more  comical  is,  that  this  fact  is  reported  quite 
rapeetfttUy  and  sympathetically  by  the  press  in  general ;  whilst 
in  this  person's  own  town  of  Bristol  a  scholarship  of  literature  is 
to  be  founded  in  his  memory.     A  scholarship  of  literature — God 
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gaTG  the.  mark  ! — to  record  the  fact  that  a  man  once  deserted  a 
broker's  office  to  write  two  or  three  storiefi  of  wholly  impossible 
incidentfl,  in  a  style  the  most  injurious  to  ** literature"  that  could 
he  imagined  1  This  evidence,  unimportant  in  itself,  is  only  worthy 
of  notice  as  an  illustration  of  the  low  standard  of  fiction  in  Eng- 
limd^  and  the  representation  of  it  by  a  mass  of  men  essen tidily 
bourgeois  in  their  position  and  their  opinions,  without  any  censure 
from  the  public  at  large,  or  any  general  perception  of  the  degrade 
tion  to  art.  A  great  writer  may  be  very  poor ;  great  writers  not 
seldom ;  bat  no  great  writer  ever  yet  looked  on  his  art  as  a  trade 
whereby  he  would  pay  his  tailor  and  buy  his  shirts. 

The  impression  that  fiction  is  a  trade  for  which  other  trades 
may  be,  in  cold  blood  and  in  deliberate  speculation,  profitably  ex* 
changed  i&  yearly  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  result  of 
it  is  to  flood  the  English  libraries  with  novels  manufactured  as 
mechanically  and  as  ignobly  as  any  piece  of  cotton  goods  vamped 
up  in  a  Manchester  factory  to  cheat  Hindoo  purchasers.  There  is 
a  kind  of  talent  in  some  of  these  of  the  imitative  and  common- 
place order ;  in  many  there  is  not  even  as  much  as  this.  Any  com- 
petent jndge  taking  up^  for  instance^  any  number  of  any  one  of 
these  periodicals  elevated  in  England  to  what  is  called  "  light  liter- 
ature" will*  if  he  knew  what  literature  should  be,  be  appalled  at  ^ 
the  absolute  rubbish  which  passes  under  that  name.  In  France  nofl 
one  writes  imlees  he  have  something  to  say^  tmd  unless  he  have  at  " 
leafit  mastered  the  elements  of  the  requirements  of  style ;  but  in 
England  the  latter  is  set  absolutely  at  defiance,  whilst  the  mosft 
trivial  and  imbecile  incidents  are  deemed  worthy  of  filling  pages 
on  pages  of  print. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  produce  this  decay  in  fiction  fl 
as  in  other  forms  of  literature :  the  circulating  libraries,  which  ^ 
induce  hasty  and  undigested  reading  of  as  many  volumes  as 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  a  short  space  of  time  ;  the  absurd  prac- 
tice of  three-volume  form  of  novel  publication,  which  tempts  writ- 
ers to  spin  out  a  thin  thread  of  interest  into  nothingness;  tbe 
absolute  ignorance  of  publishers,  who  think  that  fiction  may  be 
woven  by  the  hour  and  sold  by  the  yard  ;  the  utter  inefflcienoy  of  , 
criticism,  which  drags  into  a  momentary  distinction  work  that! 
should  never  even  have  found  a  printer ;  all  these  and  similar ' 
reasons  have  concurred  to  bring  about  the  present  state  of  English  j 
imaginative  literature.     I  am  myself  strongly  opposed  to  what 
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th0  serial  fonn  of  iasae,  becaii^e  I  beliere  it  to  be  ^njnnouB 

to  the  writer  and  the  reader,  and  to  be  a  most  inartistic, 

ae,  and  unworthy  fashion  of  bringing  any  work  before  the 

ablic     Bat  serial  publication  has  long  preTailed  in  France,  and 

tkas  not  preTented   French  fiction   from  retaining  its  force,  its 

I  artistic  method  of  construction,  and  its  excellences  of  style ;  there* 

[fore  thia  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the  malign  iDflaences  which 

haTe  brought  English  noveliste  to  the  low  place  which  they  now 

occnpy,  and  the  main  reason  must  still  be  sought  elsewhere.     I 

I  would  myself  attribute  it  chiefly  to  two  cauBes  :  one,  the  Puritan- 

^  \em  which  so  strangely  lingers  in  the  national  character ;    the 

oetbeft  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  world  displayed  by  English 

F  lers,  and  their  insnlar   and   conTentional  dews  of  life, 

u  theae  there  is  also  the  inability  of  the  English  public  to 

appreciate,  and  so  to  exact,  art  and  style  from  those  who  write 

for  it-     There  is  an  idea  amongst  English  persons  that  **  anything 

will  do  **  to  make  a  story,  and  the  result  is  that  whereas  a  French 

nof el,  however  much  you  may  dislike  it,  yet  will  always  be  a  work 

planned  with  skill,  and  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  proportion. 

rThe  English  novel,  however  much  you  may  like  it,  will  always 

itrike  yon,  if  you  have  any  critical  faculty  at  all^  as  slipshod,  iU- 

tiiTan^<l,  not  thought   out  before   it  is  written,  and   generally 

lloliftrnionious  :  in  a  word,  taking  that  position  in  literature  which 

jlheBlmttem  takes  amongst  womankind.     The  slattern  may  be  aa 

|ood*-looking  as  she  will^ — the  disorder  of  her  clothes  will  always 

ditflgnre  her.    Most  English  stories  start  exceedingly  well ;  the 

ndier  portions  are  usually  interesting,  and  even  admirable,  but 

iSuff  almost  invariably  display  inability  to  sustain  consistency  and 

intarest;  the  characters  are  not  developed,  are  sometimes  even 

vIuiUt  lost  sight  of,  or  have  their  whole  idios^Ticracy  altered  to 

aul  the  momentary  exigencies  of  some  situation  ;  the  motives  are 

imaDy  feeble,  and  inadequate  to  sustain  the  action  built  on  them  ; 

ifid  the  whole  narrative  resembles  in  ita  conformation  that  inter* 

6itui|^  denisen  of  our  ponds,  the  tadpole,  with  his  overwhelming 

and  his  almost  invisible  body.     And  this  defect — so  grave  'a 

in  art — is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  feeblest  but  in  the 

English  novels,  and  is  at  the  root  of  their  failure  to  con- 

[•tent  the  demands  of  art     The  hypocrisy,  also,  which  so  lar^^ly 

ttngasall  the  national  life,  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  injory 

IvUoli  it  hat  done  to  English  fiction  as  well  as  to  English  verse— 
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the  poets  baye  st  times  burst  tbe  bonds  of  it,  tbe  noTelists  bare 
never  done  so.  There  is  a  tacit  arrangement  on  the  part  of  tbe 
nation  to  regard  itself  as  chaste  and  immaculate  in  a  wholesale 
manner  which  is  very  curious,  and  has  never  bad  any  parallel  in 
any  other  nation.  Tbe  favorite  English  illusion  is  that  tbe 
English  people  are  without  senses  or  passions,  and  as  no  art  can 
exist  without  recognition  of  both  senses  and  passions,  the  effect  on 
English  literature  is  fatal.  Natural  love,  unblessed  by  the  priest, 
or  at  least  by  the  registry-office,  must  never  be  written  up ;  so 
that  the  story-teller  is  grotesquely  fettered  at  starting,  and  his 
obligation  to  obey  this  canon  of  English  ethics  leads  to  grotesque 
results.  To  iUuetrate  my  meaning  I  will  take  a  novel  now  in 
oourse  of  publication  in  *'  Mac^Millan's  Illustrated  Magasine." 
This  story  turns  on  the  fact  of  a  young  woman  causing  to  be 
brought,  as  a  lost  child,  to  tbe  boose  of  ber  relatives,  a  boy  who  is 
in  reality  her  own  son,  so  tbat,  without  acknowledging  his  births 
she  may  be  near  him,  and  be  able  to  rear  him.  Now,  given  this 
gitaation,  the  only  thing  which  could  possibly  make  such  a  one 
natural  would  be  the  fact  that  the  child  was  the  ofiFspring  of 
some  amour  of  which  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak| 
and  the  diacovery  of  which  would  involve  on  her  the  dia 
grace  socially  attached  to  such  circumstances.  But  no  I  Witb 
the  dread  which  the  unwritten  law  of  the  English  public 
inspires  heavy  upon  him,  the  hapless  and  timid  author  is 
compelled  to  make  the  child  the  offspring  of  a  private  mar- 
riage to  an  artist  or  drawing-master  1  The  young  woman  is 
represented  as  rich,  independent,  masterful  in  character,  and 
blessed  with  an  indulgent  father  and  two  excellent  uncles;  yet. 
instead  of  declaring  to  them  in  confidence  the  fact  of  her  mar- 
riage— a  simple  and  natural  step,  which  would  have  been  taken  by 
any  one  not  out  of  their  senses — she  weaves  the  most  elaborate  plot, 
draws  upon  herself  the  darkest  of  suspicions,  allows  a  man  she 
loves  to  think  anything  hideous  of  her  that  he  chooses,  and  selecta 
as  her  only  confidante  an  unknown  woman  who  sells  sausages  in  a 
pork-shop.  This  is  an  example  9ui  generis  of  English  fiction  ;  an 
admirable  situation  is  ruined  and  made  ridiculous  because  a  cbQd 
bom  out  of  wedlock  is  inadmissible  in  it,  and  everybody  must  be 
married  that  the  English  public  is  to  be  invited  to  read  about ; 
such  sUght  things  as  probabilitj,  possibility,  harmony,  and  aitisiie 
requirements  are  all  thrown  aaide,  booauee  before  tbe  Engliah 
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public  reads  of  ibe  adventures  of  this  child  it  must  be  satisfied  as 
4o  the  marriage  certificate  of  its  parents.     It  is  the  same  peculiar 
of  national  hypocrisy  which  makes  bigamous  unions  legiti- 
BTen  popular — as  a  eource  of  dramatic  interest  upon  the 
but  adultery  forbidden  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.     It  is  all 
t)l6  to  the  lea?en  of  the  puritanic  element  in  the  English 
[^ter^  which  makes  a  certain  amount  of  cant  absolutely  neces- 
[aary  to  the  security  of  its  sufcages.     Such  cunt  as  George  Eliot 
land  George  Lewes  admirably  understood,  so  that,  by  a  due  atten- 
tion to  its  conciliation,  they  together  contriYcd  to  pass  off  on  the 
English  nation  a  situation,  quite  commonly  and  rulgarly  illeglti- 
l&ftto  in  itself,  as  legitimate,  and  even  beautiful     This  irresistible 
imdence  of  cant  greatly  hurt  their  talent,  and  makes  them  slighty 
^ibsnrd  for  all  time  ;  but  as  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  pecuniary 
gun  and  social  success — it  was  the  Tery  truest  wisdom,  and  proved 
'thai  they  had  read  the  characters  of  their  countrypeople  with  a 
rferlect  accuracy. 

To  art,  as  art,  however,  this  obligation  of  cant  must  always  be 

deforming  and  injurious  in  a  pitiable  degree  ;  it  restricts  all  free 

'  md  natural  utterance,  and  lies  like  a  stone  on  the  spontaneous 

growth  of  genius.     There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language 

which  exactly    describes   the  tone    and    manner  of   looking  at 

events  which  is  comprised  in   the  French  word  bourgeois;  yet, 

fiot  huTing  the  word,  the  English  nation,  and  the  fiction  which  is 

written  for  it,  has  the  thing  in  its  uttermost  completeness — it  is 

1  leyond  everything  else  bourgeois.     It  has  a  dull,  narrow,  common- 

|lao6  standard  for  everything,  and  the  novelists  have  lowered 

themaelres  to  this  standard.  The  English  novels  of  the  last  twenty 

jeats,  especially  of  the  last  ten,  are  in  every  respect  bourgeois 

aoTek;  are  bmirgeoU  in  their  style,  their  descriptions,  their  char- 

tcteiB,  and  their  views  of  life.     Whether  the  story  be  more  or  less 

romantic  or  dramatic  does  not  make  any  difference  in  this  fact — 

.Ibe  *  it  of  it  is  always  bourgeois.     This  is  never  seen  more 

Igi^'  I  in  the  amatory  passages.     The  lovers  of  the  English 

laoTel  are  always  haunted  by  the  vision  of  the  church-steeple  or  the 

registry -office.     They  paddle  about  in  shallow  waters  of  flirtation 

with  the  church  always  in  view,  and  the  heights  of  passion  they 

I  never  reach.  Whether  it  bo  from  absolute  inability  or  from  constitu- 

I  tiotial  timidity  that  the  English  novelist  becomes  ridiculous  in  his 

[lott  paaagts,  the  fact  is  that  he  does  become  so.     He  has  the  air  of 
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writing  of  something  of  which  he  kuowa  nothing.  He  ia  evidently 
afraid  that  the  family  circle  is  looking  ttrongh  the  key-holo  at  hia 
lovere.  Their  passions  are  invertebrate,  and  their  girls  and  boys  may 
all  go  and  hang  themsl  ves  for  what  anybody  cares.  It  is  not  because  a 
story  is  simple  that  it  Is  neeesaarily  insipid.  '^L'Abb^  Constantine  *' 
proves  the  contrary,  cast  on  the  simplest  lines,  and  deriving  no 
afisifitance  or  interest  whatever  from  any  passion,  yet  vivacions, 
charming,  and  graceful.  Think  of  the  charm  of  ''Dasia ;  '*  of  the 
delicious  wit  and  drollery  of  "M.  Drommol,"  that  most  inimitable 
of  all  things  which  the  mind  of  Victor  Oherbuliez  has  given  us ; 
think  of  *'  Un  Grand  Marriage  *'  and  of  **  Un  Marriage  d' Amour ; " 
think  of  Daudet's  short  stories,  and  then  realisse  all  that  a  French 
writer  can  get  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  wit,  and  of  sng- 
gefited  wit,  within  the  limits  of  a  cabinet  picture.  And  why? 
Because  he  brings  a  perfect  artistic  feeling  to  his  works,  and  be- 
cause he  ia  not  cumbered  with  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  Grandy. 
It  is  only  in  the  conditions  of  an  absolute  freedom  that  any  real 
art  can  be  done.  For  the  slightest  French  story  there  is  always 
an  aroma  of  wit,  a  sense  of  power  purposely  restrained,  a  feeling 
that  the  writer  knows  and  implies  a  great  deal  more  of  baman 
foibles  than  he  cares  for  the  moment  to  display*  In  a  word^  the 
French  writer  writes  like  a  man  or  woman  of  the  world  for  men 
and  women  of  the  world.  The  English  writer  is  in  many  eaaee 
too  ignorant  and  in  others  too  timid  to  do  this,  even  if  he  pos- 
sefised  the  artistic  power.  There  is  always  in  the  English  writer 
a  feeling  that  love  is  born  of  the  devil  the  moment  that  it  is  be- 
tokened by  anything  more  than  the  "epooning"  of  a  boy  and  girl 
on  a  yacht-deck  or  a  tennis-ground.  The  imbecile  English  boast 
that  their  novels  may  all  bo  read  by  school-girls  indicates  at  once 
the  int-ellectual  and  psychological  level  on  which  they  are  com- 
posed. They  are  quite  ''pure;"  but  as  human  nature  is  not 
*'  pure''  in  this  sense,  and  never  will  be,  of  what  use  are  they  then 
as  pictures  of  human  nature  ?  If  they  represent  anything,  they 
represent  middle-class  manners,  men's  habita  and  chai^cters,  tvith 
a  singular  unanimity.  If  they  are  like  anything,  they  are  like 
the  inner  life  of  the  rectory,  the  doctor^a  house,  the  lawyer's  family, 
the  merchant's  suburban  villa.  They  never  get  beyond  the  limbo 
of  bourgeois  sentiment.  Bourgeois  feeling  tinges  the  whole  of 
English  fiction  as  jaundice  tinges  the  human  body ;  its  polities  are 
for  the  most  part  a  mild  radicalism,  and  its  ethics  are  those  of  a 
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moderate  eTangelical  preacher ;  it  reflects  a  certain  hiimanifcarian- 
iffii,  a  Tcry  conrteotis  leaning  toward  such  socialism  as  places 
Dumas  at  the  best  end.  But  of  every  attempt  to  represent  the 
Tarions  phases  of  English  society^  the  languor  and  excitability,  the 
haste  and  mnui^  the  mutable  pa^ions  and  the  sated  appetitea,  the 
wit  and  the  weariness  of  it  all,  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  English 
Dorels  of  the  la^t  decade ;  there  is  not  a  sign  that  any  one  of  them 
eter  saw  the  inside  of  a  great  London  salon  or  of  a  great  English 
coontry-hoose.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  never  done  so  ;  I  only 
say  that  they  entirely  fail  to  represent  society  if  they  do  know  it. 
There  is  more  suggestion  of  English  societyj  as  it  is,  in  Mr.  Mai- 
lock's  "Kew  Republic,"  which  is  not  a  novel,  than  in  all  the 
English  novels  of  his  time. 

In  English  fiction  there  is  the  most  singular  absence  of  social 
knowledge  ;  the  life  of  society  is  almost  entii*ely  unrepresented  in 
it,  aad  the  world  at  large  is  nnknown.  As  some  pictures  of  land- 
scape are  composed  in  London  studios  without  any  breath  of  fresh 
air  tret  blowing  on  their  canvas,  so  these  novels  seem  to  be  written 
in  London  chambers  without  any  larger  atmosphere  or  wider  out- 
kK>k  being  sought  than  that  which  the  dusty  window-pane  affords. 
Again,  there  are  novels  which  do  picture  landscape  with  the  true 
colors  of  the  country  in  them,  but  these,  though  their  gray  seas 
and  thoir  green  cornfields  are  trne  enough  to  nature,  altogether 
fail  in  representing  the  life  of  men  and  women  as  they  are*  Dia- 
neli^s  novels  were  unhappily  spoiled  by  an  ornate  diction  and  a 
sentimentality  which  become  ridiculous  ;  but  if  these  be  set  asidcj 
his  noTels  reflect  the  world  he  lived  in,  and  show  the  characteristics 
of  lodoty  a0  no  novels  have  done  since  them.  The  life  described  in 
thiem  is  the  life  of  the  great  world,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  many 
diSeront  characters  in  them  represents  that  infinite  variety  of  char- 
lotera  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  world*  Their  wit  and  epigram 
have  never  been  appreciated  in  England  any  more  than  their  gen- 
uine verisimilitnde  has  been  understood.  If  Disraeli  had  been  bom 
in  France,  and  written  in  French,  he  would  have  ranked  with  Beau- 
attichais  and  Bochefoucauld.  The  English  language,  which  he 
never  knew  thoronghly,  allowed  him  bombast  and  hyperbole,  which 
harre  obaoniied  the  fine  qnalitiea  of  his  wit  and  wisdom;  yet  there 
is  no  novel  in  any  language  which  has  more  of  these  two  things 
tltta  hm  **  Oonningsby." 

I  do  not  attempt  or  desire  to  approach  any  criticism  herein  of 
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either  dead  or  living  novelistg  of  England ;  I  only  refor  to  tbe 
novels  of  Disraeli  because  they  contain  some  of  the  very  elements 
which,  in  the  fiction  of  the  present  day  in  England^  are  bo  lament* 
ably  congpicuous  by  there  absence  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  yery 
fitrangeat  thing,  that  in  English  life^  where  so  many  clever  men  are 
in  hourly  contact  with  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  their  life, 
not  one  of  these  men  even  has  the  talent  to  represent  these  aspects 
of  it  in  fiotion,  but  all  of  them  abandon  fiction  to  the  mere  liitlra^ 
Uur,  who  only  knows  political  life  from  the  reporters*  gallery,  or 
the  colnmns  of  the  cheap  press,  and  only  knows  society  from  its 
external  appearance  as  it  goes  by  him  in  Eotten  Eow.  This  society 
is,  I  say,  unrepresented  in  the  fiction  of  the  time. 

Yet  what  is  fiction  if  not  a  photograph  ?  Tme,  there  is  tha 
historieal  novel,  the  romantic  novel,  the  classical  novel,  which  do 
not  deal  with  society  ;  but  these  are  rare,  and  will  grow  rarer,  bo- 
cause  the  whole  tendency  of  modem  thought  is  to  mirror  and  an- 
alyze and  morbidly  dweU  upon  its  own  self,  and  has  less  and  less 
patience  with  those  who  ask  it  to  exert  pore  imagination  or  to 
look  backward  at  vanished  ages.  And  the  novel  which  represents 
most  clearly  the  temperaments,  opinions,  and  manners  of  society, 
is  that  which  society  now  asks  for,  and  which  alone  can  have  any 
chance  of  obtaining  influence  over  it,  of  possessing  for  it  that  power 
of  suggestion  and  of  sarcasm,  which  the  novels  of  an  earlier  time 
possessed  for  the  generatioa  of  their  time.  And  this  the  English 
fiction  of  the  present  moment  cannot  do,  because  it  is  too  ignorant, 
too  puerile,  too  timid,  and  too  passionless.  Moreover,  it  lacks  cul- 
ture, and  does  oot  even  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  laws  of  its  own 
being.  The  art  which  rules  the  creation  of  a  good  novel  is  as  del- 
icate and  m  severe  in  its  execution  of  harmony  as  that  which  pro- 
duces good  music ;  but  English  novelists  do  not  recognize  this  ;  fic- 
tion is  to  them  a  monotonous  theme,  to  be  played  with  mechanical 
expression  on  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte  :  of  the  passion-music  of  the 
great  orchestras  they  have  studied  nothing- 

The  unimaginative  and  plodding  character  of  their  wit  may  be 
seen  in  the  word  '*  Work,"  which  they  are  so  fond  of  giving  to  it 
Ko  artist  who  was  an  artist  toio  carde  ever  used  the  word  "work** 
in  reference  to  his  creations.  It  is  one  wholly  inoongmons  and  un- 
worthy. The  art  which  is  alone  well  done  is  that  which  is  spon- 
taneous, delightful  to  the  doer  of  it,  irresistible  in  its  empire  over 
him,  and  the  offspring  of  leisure  and  of  fancy.    I  do  not  believe 
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tbiit  any  trace  of  iDspiration  was  eyer  felt  by  those  who  turned  to 
any  art  in  middle  age^  or  in  the  midst  of  other  occupations  and  pre* 
oooapations.  From  Giotto  to  Leighton  the  painter  ha8  always  been 
dmwing  natural  objects  of  his  own  exifitence  from  the  earliest  years 
of  hifi  childhood^  and  I  am  certain  that  every  great  writer  has  not 
been  kn  guided  by  the  Muses  in  his  chQdhood  than  Tennyson,  who 
wrote  Terse  at  four  years  old-  This  is  the  only  good  and  true  out- 
come of  the  mind — this  which  is  bom  with  the  man  or  woman  as 
tnrely  as  the  color  of  the  eyes,  which  is  imperious  in  its  dominion 
OTer,  and  engrained  in  the  life  which  it  dorainateB*  All  creative  art 
which  is  executed  as  "work  "  is  contemptible,  even  in  a  manner  blas- 
phemous, and  whatever  art  is  pursued  as  mere  work  soon  be- 
OOdes  scamped  work. 

The  mere  afisooiation,  as  convertible  terms,  of  work  and  imagi* 
nation  is  ridiculous.  The  moment  that  a  writer  sits  down  to  his 
bureau  as  punctually  as  a  clerk  to  his  desk  he  becomes  a  mere 
derk,  and  the  kind  of  literature  he  produces  con  only  be  monoto- 
nous and  insipid,  created  as  the  child  cuts  out  perforated  wood 
with  his  little  saw,  according  to  directions,  and  calls  it  carving* 

All  the  complex,  cosmopolitan,  contradictory,  and  entirely  in- 
teresting characteristics  of  English  society  remain  absolutely  un- 
represented  in  English  fiction.  There  is  in  it  a  great  deal  of  disso* 
htenesi,  a  great  deal  of  discontent,  much  that  is  utterly  vapid, 
with  much  that  is  touching,  and  even  brilliant ;  its  women  are  in 
themselves  a  study  for  a  La  Bmy^re  or  a  Juvenal,  and  in  its  in* 
ordinata  extravagance,  its  demand  for  novelty,  and  its  indifference 
to  truth,  may  be  read  the  signs  of  that  great  national  decay  which 
at  the  present  hour  makes  the  country  lie  apathetic  and  acquiescent 
under  its  own  dishonor.  There  has  never  been  any  moment  in 
history  in  which  England  has  been  so  discredited,  so  disgraced,  and 
la  ridiculed  by  the  whole  world  ;  yet  there  never  was  a  moment  in 
which  it  was  so  passive  and  so  smugly  content  with  its  own  degra- 
dation* Weak  and  vituperative  language  take  the  place  of  manly 
and  courageous  action,  and  a  war  of  words  is  considered  enough 
to  replace  the  civility,  the  power,  and  the  dignity  which  the  nation 
has  lofit,  losing  with  it  the  esteem  and  the  trust  of  mankind.  This 
fdebleness  in  the  national  character  and  national  intelligenoe  may 
Kme  to  account  for  the  similar  feebleoess  of  its  inteilectual  pro* 
Why  has  it  been  always  impossible  to  produce  in  England 
m  periodioftl  aa  the  **  Bevue  des  Beux  Mondes  F  *'    Because  the 
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style  of  Engliflh  writers  is  so  inferior,  and  because  the  public  doee  I 
not  require  anything  better  than  the  second-rate  work  which  they  I 
offer  to  it  The  English  public^  as  a  rale^  does  not  read  ;  it  akima 
a  little,  that  ia  all.  Setting  aside  certain  sesthetic  cliques,  one  naay 
Bay  that  England  does  not  read  in  any  scholarly  sense  of  the 
word.  Innumerable  book-boxes  enter  English  hondea,  it  is  tme  ; 
but  the  contents  of  them  are  as  jumbled  up  in  the  minds  of 
the  household  as  the  diYers  Tolumes  are  in  the  box«  Ex- 
cept bibliophiles  who  frequent  sales  and  buy  rare  books,  no- 
body in  Engljmd  ever  buys  a  book  if  he  can  borrow  it.  I 
think  the  method  of  Eoglish  publication  is  partly  to  blame 
for  this.  If  noTels  were  produced  as  they  are  in  Prance,  people 
in  England  would  possibly  buy  them.  The  English  publishers 
waste  a  mountain  of  money  in  producing  the  three-volume 
editions  of  novels^  which  are  only  purchased  by  the  circulating 
libraries,  and  then  degrade  a  novels  and  disgust  every  person  of 
taste^  by  bringing  that  same  novel  out  with  hideous  colored -paper 
covers,  and  flaunting  colors,  to  attract  the  mobs  in  railway  stations. 
One  simple,  plain^  and  well-printed  edition  issued  from  first  to  last 
would  be  made  more  satisfactory  to  the  common-sense  of  readers 
and  to  the  dignity  of  literature,  and  would  save  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  money  at  the  present  time  thrown  away  in  the  setting-ap 
of  the  various  type  of  the  many  different  editions.  This  same 
course  has  been  repeatedly  advocated  by  many  writers,  and  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  librarians  would  not  oppose  it ;  but,  mean* 
while,  the  publishers  think  that  they  see  a  greater  profit  accruing 
to  themselves  from  the  present  idiotic  system  of  thirty-shilling,  flve- 
shilling,  and  two-shilling  editions;  and  the  long-established  practaoa 
continnes  to  prevail,  its  idiocy  sanctioned  by  custom.  An  intelleci* 
ual  nation  would  not  allow  its  literature  to  be  injured  thus,  merely 
to  gratify  the  (supposed)  interests  of  the  publishing  trade.  But 
England  ia  indifferent ;  books  seem  very  small  things  to  it ;  and  the 
temper,  gradually  growing  more  and  more  apathetic,  which  kneels 
to  Russsa  and  bows  to  France,  is  not  likely  to  exert  in  behalf  of 
scholars  the  force  which  it  will  not  put  out  to  preserve  its  prestige 
and  its  possessions  in  Africa  and  in  Asia.  The  decline  of  English 
literature  keeps  pace,  step  by  step,  with  the  decline  of  English 
political  greatness.  Mediocrity  is  accepted  in  its  writers  as  in  its 
soldiers,  and  verbiage  without  meaning  is  admired  in  its  anthomi 
in  its  politicians. 
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It  is  ftn  evil  which  grows  with  erery  year,  and  it  is  one  to  which 
the  Teiy  low  standard  of  oritioifim  which  preraihi  in  England  pan- 
ders in  a  most  nnfortanate  degree.  Mr.  Puff  is  always  assuring 
Orab  Street  that  it  is  Pamassns ;  and  the  chop-honse  that  it  is  a 
temple.  The  style  and  quality  of  English  fiction  eyery  year  sinks 
lower  in  proportion  as  its  issue  increases  in  quantity ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  correctiye  will  alter  this  lamentable  decadence^ 
unless  the  English  public,  which  in  a  few  instances  has  shown  itself 
of  on  independent  judgment,  and  of  a  critical  faculty  superior  to 
those  of  the  professional  critics,  will  raise  its  own  standard  of 
inteUectual  taste,  and  cease  to  accept  the  mere  makers  of  books  as 
writers  of  true  fiction. 

OUIDA. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS. 


Senatob  Yatbb  was  a  man  of  shining  qnalitiea,  and  a  nniTersal 
favorite.  He  was  the  war  goYemor  of  lUinoia,  and  performed 
nnexampled  labors  in  marfihaling  her  soldiers  for  the  great  civil 
strife,  A  regiment  of  Illinois  young  men,  a  thousand  strong,  had 
been  brought  into  camp  near  Chicago.  The  men  were  not  gathered 
from  the  schools  and  farms  of  the  State,  but  from  the  rougher 
classes  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  They  were  good  material 
for  soldiers,  as  the  sequel  showed,  ready  for  any  service  for  their 
country,  but  nnacouBtomed  to  restraint^  and  wild  almost  to  law- 
lessness. They  did  not  like  their  colonel,  and,  determined  to  gefc 
rid  of  him,  they  resorted  to  absolate  mutiny.  One  day,  aa  the 
govemor  was  telling  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  in  the  esecutiTa 
department  of  this  turbulent  and  troublesome  regiment,  Eliho 
Woshbiime  remarked  that  he  thought  he  knew  a  man  who  waa 
admirably  fitted  for  its  colonelcy.  He  was  a  Captain  Grant,  living 
in  his  own  town  of  Galena,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  Mexican  war;  a  still  man,  but  of  great  detennination 
and  courage  ;  a  man  who  would  soon  bring  such  a  regiment  into 
military  order,  and  win  their  confidence  and  admiration. 

Grant,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  war,  had  been  ready  for 
any  place  where  he  might  render  aid  to  the  government  that  had 
given  him  his  military  education.  It  had  been  suggested  that, 
from  his  connection  with  the  artillery  service  in  the  Mexican  war, 
he  might  be  usefnl  in  the  Ordnance  Bureau  in  Washington*  and  at 
this  date  he  was  about  starting  for  the  capital  to  of^er  himself  for 
such  routine  work* 

**  Por  heaven's  sake/'  was  Governor  Yatea'a  instant  reply,  '*  tele- 
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graph  for  him  at  oiiC6|  and  offer  him,  in  my  name^  the  oomtnand 
of  this  regiment;  for  it  is  taking  all  my  time^  and  worrying  the 
life  out  of  me." 

The  next  morning,  among  the  earliest  callers  at  the  governor'a 

^office  was  the  plainly-dressed,  snug-built,  sinewy,  sqiiare-headed, 

Iftte  Captain  Grant.     The  governor  expressed  his  delight  at  his 

prompt  response*     He  told  the  captain  what  Washbume  had  said 

.of  his  training  and  good  qualities,  and  described  the  iusuhordinate 

^f^giment.     He  said  they  had  set  the  colonel  at  absolute  defiance, 

and  were  now  "  corralled  '*  out  on  the  prairie,  under  the  guard  of 

two  other  regiments  and  the  trained  guns  of  a  battery  of  artillery. 

'Here  they  are  to-day,  a  thoupand   Hellions'*  (aa  the  goYemor 

ralways  called  them) ;  *'  are  you  willing,  Captain  Grant,  to  take  the 

colonelcy  of  such  a  regiment  ?'* 

**  If  such  is  your  desire,"  was  the  quiet  response. 
**  Do  you  think  you  could  make  soldiers  out  of  such  mutinoas 
Hamons?" 

'^From  what  you  have  told  me  of  them,  with  a  little  patience 
land  firmness,  I  think  they  might  in  time  be  made  a  good  regi- 
ment.    As  to  this  mutinous  spirit,  I  think  the  articles  of  war  will 
be  found  imfficieut  for  its  restraint.'^ 

The  oommission  was  signed,  a  carriage  was  ordered,  and  the 
ro  men  started  for  the  camp  of  the  mutiucors.  They  rode 
through  the  two  regiments  on  guard,  by  the  trained  guns  of  the 
Lirtillery,  and  found  the  men  sullen  with  mortification  and  anger, 
hey  were  gathered  for  an  address  by  the  governor*  He  told 
them  of  all  his  anxiety  on  their  account,  of  his  more  than  willing- 
:  to  listen  to  all  the  requests  of  his  gallant  volunteers,  bo  far  as 
lie  might  with  a  supreme  regard  for  military  discipline ;  that  a 
regiment,  just  starting  for  the  front,  was  anxious  for  tijo  services 
^of  their  colonel ;  that  he  had  decided  to  change  his  command  to 
>  regiment ;  and  that  Captain  Grant,  of  Galena,  the  gentleman 
^m  he  now  presented  to  them,  hereafter  would  be  their  colonel — 
\  aim  who  knew  war,  both  from  the  books  and  from  service  in 
field,  for  Captain  Grant  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
rent  through  the  Mexican  war,  with  marked  honor,  in  command 
I  eC  a  battery  of  artillery  ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  courage,  as  resolute 
m  the  beet  of  them,  and  would  assuredly  lead  them  where  the 
last  fighting  was  to  be  done,  and  in  all  things  would  share  with 
hem  the  soldier's  fortune.     "  Of  Colonel  Grant/*  he  concluded. 
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**  and  this  regiment,  I  expect,  henoefortli,  to  hear  nothing  I 
glorions  tidings  of  obedient  and  braye  warfare," 

There  was  a  moment  of  painful  silence*  The  men  daaped  each 
other's  handd,  and  looked  into  each  other^s  faces ;  then,  from  a 
thousand  throats,  came  ehout  after  shout  for  Governor  YatoB, 
for  Colonel  Grants  for  the  old  Stars  and  Stripes  I  Oolonel  Grant 
took  command*  The  regiments  and  the  battery  on  guard  returned 
to  their  own  eamp«  For  the  next  ten  days  the  boys  thought  there 
was  more  time  given  to  drill  than  any  present  prospect  of  active 
service  demanded,  but  all  orders  were  cheerfully  obeyed.  At  the 
end  of  ten  days  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis.  Trans- 
portation seemed  to  be  a  Uttle  crowded,  as  so  many  regiments  were 
moving  in  that  direction  ;  and  Colonel  Grant  made  no  second  re- 
quest, thinking,  perhaps^  that  it  might  be  useful  to  make  the  march 
on  foot  So  his  regiment  marched  over  the  hot  prairie  roads  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis !  Soon  afterward  Colonel  Grant,  with  his 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  garrison  the  important  post  of  Cairo. 
Here  the  self-possessed  and  resolute  soldier  found  himself  directly 
in  that  line  of  promotion  which  led  him  to  the  head  of  the 
army.  B^ferring  to  this  incident,  Governor  Yates  was  wont  to 
say  :  *'How  wonderful  indeed  are  the  ways  of  providence ;  bow, 
out  of  seeming  disaster,  in  Heaven^s  beneficent  ordering,  often 
spring  most  cheerful  results  !  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  regimenl 
of  Hellions,  my  most  troublesome  experience  in  all  the  war,  in  all 
probability  the  nation  would  have  had  no  General  Grant,  only 
Captain  Grant,  a  faithful  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington.'* 


Three  times  was  General  Bumside  offered  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  three  times,  with  unafiFected  diffidence, 
ho  declined.  Finally,  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  positive  ordera, 
and  he  could  do  longer,  without  insubordi nation  t  refuse  it.  In  ad- 
dressing Geneml  Halleck,  after  hie  appointment,  ho  said  :  *^  Hud 
I  been  asked  to  take  it,  I  should  have  decUned  ;  but  being  ordered, 
I  cheerfully  obey."  He  was  a  frank,  brave,  generous  man*  Said 
a  soldier  who  knew  him  well :  "  When  victory  crowned  hia  eSortB^ 
and  congratulations  poured  in  upon  him,  his  reply  always  was  thftt 
the  laurels  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  his  brother  ofBoers  and  to 
the  brave  soldiers.     When  a  great  disaster  befell  him,  he  at  onoe 
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tdflgimphed  to  his  goTernment :  '  The  fault  was  mine.  The  entire 
rc<iponfiibiIity  of  failure  must  rest  on  my  ehouJders/"  Immedi- 
atelj  After  his  great  yictory  at  Roanoke  Island  he  had  occagion  to 
m&ke  a  hurried  trip  to  Washington.  A  friend,  who,  by  a  happy 
diAiiee»  waa  at  the  White  House  when  General  Bnmside  called  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Preaident  Lincoln,  told  me  that  '*  the  meeting 
WM  a  grand  spectacle/'  He  said  that  the  two  stalwart  men  rushed 
iato  each  other's  arms,  and,  as  they  warmly  clasped  each  other  for 
iome  miDates,  **  they  wept  like  women  in  their  joyous  agitation." 
Wlien  General  Burnside  was  about  to  leave  for  his  hotels  tho 
P^wdent  inquired  : 

**U  there  anything,  my  dear  genersl,  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  *' 
**Yes  !  yes  !"  was  the  quick  reply,  "and  I  am  glad  you  asked 
that  question.  My  three  brigadiers,  you  know,  glorious  fel- 
lows,— ererything  depended  upon  them,  you  know, — ^and  they  did 
tbeir  doty  so  grandly ! — Oh,  Mr.  President,  we  owe  so  much  to 
them  1  I  should  so  much  love,  when  I  go  back,  to  take  them 
their  promotions/' 

*'lfc  shall  be  done  ! "  was  Mr*  Lincoln's  hearty  response,  and  on 
the  isBtant  the  promotions  were  ordered,  and  General  Burnside  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  back  with  him  to  Foster,  Eono,  and  Parke^ 
their  commisfiiona  m  major-generals. 

HL 

Sarly  in  his  life  at  Natick,  Wilson  had  organized  among  his 
fellow-mechanics  a  debating  society,  of  which  be  was  an  active  mem- 
bei;  It  met  on  one  evening  every  week  for  the  discussion,  usually, 
of  iQcli  qfaeitions  aa  were  agitating  the  public  mind.  It  was  in  this 
boiiiUe  aaiociation  that  he  learned  that  plain,  simple,  straight- 
(orvmrd  way  of  presenting  his  argument  which  characterized  his 
ipeeobea  and  debates  in  his  subsequent  career*  He  also  per- 
jQaded  his  fellow-students  at  Concord  to  form  a  similar  association, 
ot  which,  also,  he  was  the  most  active  spirit.  His  first  appearance 
aa  a  public  speaker  was  under  these  circumstances.  In  1837>  and 
a  few  itibftequent  years^  the  young  men  of  New  Hampshire  had  a 
filale  aiioeiatioB,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  rising  movement 
agatoal  negro  slavery.  The  membership  of  the  association  was 
foQad  chiefly  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  the  college  at  Hanover, 
and  Uie  academies  at  Exeter,  Plainfield,  New  Hampton,  Concord, 
•Gtlaiaaio&t  New  London,  and  Pembroke.     With  their  contribu- 
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tiona  those  boys  kept  one  or  two  eloquent  lecturers  in  the  field 
and  linuuallj  held  at  the  capital  a  rouBiug  State  couveDtiou  uf  twc 
or  three  days'  dujatioQ«  Iq  August,  in  the  year  in  vrbieh  Wilson 
was  in  attendance  at  the  Concord  school,  thig  association  held  ita^ 
annual  gathering,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  aa  one  of  the 
delegates  from  the  branch  association  of  that  town.  It  was 
largely  attended  by  many  gpirited  and  noble  young  men,  who,  in 
the  interrening  years,  have  become  distinguished  as  leaders  in  the 
progress  of  the  times, 

Stephen  S.  Foster  was  there,  a  man  of  considerable  intellectQal 
force,  wh0|  through  all  the  years  of  the  anti-slavery  conflict,  ren- 
dered the  most  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  eervicea  But  at  thia 
convention — and  it  was  a  common  habit  with  him — he  allowed  hi  a 
zeal  to  outrun  his  discretion^  He  introduced  a  resolution  severely 
censuring  John  Quiucy  Adams  for  some  recent  utterance  in  Con- 
gress, wherein  that  noble  old  man  had  not  come  quite  up  to  th^ 
high*water  mark  of  the  more  advanced  anti-slavery  sentiment. 
During  the  previous  year  young  Wilson  had  been  in  Washington, 
and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Adams,  for  whom  he  bad 
a  high  admiration,  especially  for  the  single-handed  fight  he  waa 
making  against  the  slave-power.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  the 
venerable  statesman  deserved  the  hearty  approval  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  anti-slayery  people  of  the  Korth,  and  not  their 
censure,  even  if  he  did  apparently  halt  at  some  points  of  their  faith, 
A  young  man  from  Dartmouth  College,  Horace  Eaton  (afterward 
weil-known  as  a  warm-hearted  and  philanthropic  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman), spoke  earnestly  against  the  resolution,  and  was  followed  by 
Henry  Wilson  in  his  first  public  speech*  Wilson  was  always 
modest,  and  in  those  days  he  was  baahfuh  He  felt  that  the  pass* 
age  of  the  resolutiou  would  be  a  great  wrong,  but  he  shrank  from 
participation  in  the  debate.  However,  entreated  and  encouraged 
by  a  friend  at  his  side,  he  timidly  rose  to  his  feet,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  telling  the  president  his  name, — as  it  was  called  for, — 
slightly  to  Wilson's  confusion.  But  he  was  soon  under  good  head* 
way,  for  his  most  earnest  feelings  were  enlisted.  Hie  opening  re- 
marks evidently  commanded  the  attention  of  the  convention,  and  it 
was  not  many  minutes  before  he  began  to  secure  applause  from  all 
sides,  as  he  spoke  eloquently  of  the  intrepidity  of  the  venerable 
ex-President  making  his  brave  fight  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  defiant  opposition*     He  pleaded  for  words  of  cheer 
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from  the  generotis  young  men  of  New  Hampshire,  and  opposed 

^ihis  attempt  to  inflict  a  pharisaical  censure.     It  was  really  a  grand 

^•peech^  and  the  applause  that  continued  till  he  took  his  seat,  while 

testifying  that  the  convention  was  with  him,  gave  him,  also,  great 

encouragement  in  his  determination  to  become  a  public  speaker. 


IV. 

While  Wilson  was  thus  addressing    the  audience,  a   young 
man^  an  Apollo  in  manly  grace  and  beauty,  entered  the  church  ; 
a  stranger,  evidently,  as  no  one   seemed  to  recognize  him,   and 
he   took  a  seat  near  the  door,    in    the    rear  of  the  audience. 
As  Wilson  closed,  this  young  man  joined  heartily  in  the   ap- 
plause—indeed^ he  seemed  to  lead  it.     Rising  and  coming  for- 
[  ward,  he  asked  if  a   stranger,  not  a  member  of  the  convention, 
nor  %  citisen  of  the  State,  even,  but  deeply  interested  in  the  dis- 
CUSSioD,  might  be  permitted  to  join  in  the  debate.     That  silvery 
rtoice  and  princely  presence   would  have   commanded  a  welcome 
in    any    gathering,    bnt    among  these  young    men  came  voices 
from  all    over  the   hall,    which   proffered   him   the   freedom  of 
the  platform  with  a  cordial  greeting.     The  president  asked  his 
name,     *' Wendell  Phillips,"  was  the  response.     Those  only  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  how  hated  and  despised  was  the  anti- 
likYeTy  cause  in  its  early  days,  and  how  the  peerless  eloquence  and 
[patrician  rank  of  this  young  Boston  lawyer,  this  son  of  her  first 
mayor,  this  noblest  member  of  one  of  her  oldest  and  most  hon- 
ored  families,  whose  deeds  of  virtue  and   munificent  charities 
.had  made  iUustrions  every  era  of    Massachusetts*  history,    had 
[lifted  up  that  cause  from  this  hate  and  reproach — ^they  only  can 
ifanagine  the  enthusiastie  salutation  which  shook  that  church  on 
[the  announcement  of  his  name*     Every  member  of  the  conven- 
Ftioti  aprang  to  his  feet  to  assure  Wendell  Phillips  that  he  was 
Wttloome.     More  than  forty  years  have  come  and  gone  since  that 
k  August  day, — years  crowded  with  great  historical  events, — yet  still 
[ibat  scene  of  welcome  remains  as  vivid  in  my  mind  as  if  it  had 
but  yesterday* 
Mr.  Phillips  made  one  of  his  rarest  speeches— first,  in  warm 
praide  of  the  generous  spirit  and  practical  sense  of  the  eloc[nent 
foftsg  man  who  had  last  addressed  the  convention,  and  then  in 
llowing  eulogy  of  the  '*  old  man  eloquent,**  the  brave  champion. 
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in  Congress,  of  free  speech,  and  of  the  right  of  petition.  At  his 
dose^  Mr.  Phillips  made  his  way  to  the  pew  in  which  Mr,  WiUon 
was  seated,  and,  taking  bim  warmly  by  the  hand,  repeated  to  hitn, 
personally,  what  he  had  said  to  the  conyention, — his  most  hearty  ap- 
proval of  what  had  fallen  from  his  lips, — and  assured  him  of  his 
pleasure  in  making  his  acquaintance.  From  that  time  dated  a 
warm  friendship  between  these  two  men  destined  to  play  conspio-^ 
uons  parts  in  the  history  of  the  country  ;  and  from  that  cordial  ap*^ 
proval  of  the  great  anti-slavery  orator,  and  the  applause  of  those 
hearty  young  Abolitionists,  sprang  the  open  and  public  attach- 
ment of  Henry  Wilson  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  which  never  once 
faltei'ed  until  Abraham  Lincoln,  grasping  in  his  strong  right  hand 
the  power  of  a  million  armed  men,  emote  the  monster  to  tlie 
earth.  , 


Senator  Ransom  came  out  of  the  war  not  only  with  shattered 
health,  but,  like  most  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  confederacy,  withfl 
shattered  fortune  as  weU*  He  had  a  fine  plantation  on  Roanoke  ^ 
River,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and,  with  a  large  fmmily 
growing  about  him,  the  general  was  naturally  anxious  to  retain 
the  old  home  with  all  its  fields  intact.  This  was  not  easy,  with 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  man,  as  well  as  the  entire 
Southern  country,  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  war ; 
but  the  affectionate  father,  looking  into  the  anxious  faces  of  his 
wife  and  children,  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  My  readers 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  he  succeeded.  Success  was  only 
won  through  vigilant  and  untiring  effort.  Mortguge  on  crop 
and  field  had  to  be  often  repeated  before  the  grand  property 
was  lifted  of  all  enctimbrance.  Senator  Ransom  has  a  son  named 
Joseph,  who  does  not  in  any  large  measure  inherit  the  rare 
suavity  of  his  father,  but  he  is  a  very  sensible  although  a  frank- 
spoken  boy,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  he  was  not  a  duD  observer  of  bia 
father's  expedients  in  saving  the  old  homestead.  It  was  a  few  days 
after  the  generaFs  second  election  to  the  Senate,  and  some  of  the 
good  matrons  of  the  neighborhood  were  entertained  by  Mrs,  Bansoia . 
at  tea.  At  the  table,  Mrs.  Smith  was  very  profuse  in  her  expr 
sions  of  friendly  admiration  of  the  general,  and  of  the  great  delight 
of  all  the  neighbors  at  his  saccess  ;  and  she  added  the  hope,  aa  ^ 
as  expectation,  that  some  day  they  would  have  occasion  to  rejoice 
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OTer  his  higher  triumphs,  even  hia  election  to  the  White  Honge. 

Joaephy  who  had  remained  silent  up  to  this  time,  concluded,  upon 

bearing  the  last  remark^  that  his  place  in  the  dialogue  had  been 

reached, 

"  I  thought,  Mrs.  Smithy  that  yon  said  yon  were  a  friend  of  my 

father?** 

"  Certainly,  Joseph,  but  why  do  you  ask  that  question." 

*'  Why,  I  don't  understand/'  remarked  the  lad,  '*  how  any  real 

friend  of  my  father  could  want  him  in  the  White  House  ;  for  if  he 

were  there,  it  wouldn't  be  three  months  before  he  would  have  a 

mortgage  on  it  T' 

VL 

Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  from  the  humble  position 
of  a  brakeman  on  the  railroad,  had  fought  his  upward  way  to 
lecogoized  position  in  society ;  to  the  highest  reputation  as  a 
biuinesfl  man ;  to  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  and  to  two 
honorable  elections  to  the  Senate.  He  was  an  industrious, 
Dsefnl,  honorable  senator ;  a  diligent,  conecientious  worker  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Sele^  Committee  on  Trans|>ortation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard, 
earnestly  seconding  all  efforts  for  improving  and  cheapening  trans- 
portation, between  producer  and  consumer,  of  the  great  articles  of 
food.  Senator  Davis  was  thoroughly  at  home  on  all  railroad  ques- 
tions* He  had  been  educated  in  their  working,  was  largely  con- 
cerned in  their  ownership,  and  hence  took  a  lively  and  intelligent 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  question  of  transportation. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  power  of  early  habit  clings  to  us  in 
after-life.  Senator  Davis  once  gave  the  Senate  an  emphatic  demon- 
stration of  this  noted  fact.  Judge  Thurman,  being  a  generous 
anuS-taker,  carried  a  big,  red  bandana  handkerchief,  and,  when 
tie  roee  to  speak,  usually,  as  a  preliminary,  grasped  his  nose  with 
this  red  bandana,  and  gave  a  blast  like  a  trumpet.  It  was  well 
towftrd  morning  of  a  wearisome  all-night  session,  and  Seuator 
Dft?is  was  asleep^his  bead  resting  upon  his  desk  (but  I  will  say 
for  the  Senator  that  he  was  not  often  asleep  in  the  Senate).  Senator 
Edmnnds  had  provoked  Judge  Thurman  to  a  speech  ;  and  by  way 
of  introduction,  the  judge  unfnrled  the  red  bandana,  and  blew  a 
blifit  of  more  than  usual  power.  Mr.  Davis  may  have  been  dream- 
ing of  his  old  railroad  days ;  at  any  rate,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  in 
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a  half-dazed  condition^  and  catching  sight  of  the  red  flag  (the  mi 
signal  of  danger),  and  seeming  to  imagine  that  he  had  heard  the 
shriek  of  alarm  from  the  open  throttle  of  a  locomotiTe  calling  for 
"down  brakes,*'  he  seized  his  desk,  and  by  the  brakeman's  firm, 
qniek  twist,  wrenched  it  from  the  floor,  I  was  not  present  on  this 
occasion,  and  therefore  cannot  assert  the  entire  truth  of  the  atoty | 
from  personal  knowledge  ;  but  it  wa^  often  repeated  aboat 
Senate-chamber^  and  I  never  heard  any  of  the  details  calledj 
question, 

vn. 

Oarret  Davis,  of  Eentncky^  was  a  venerable  man,  who  had 
come  down  from  a  former  generation^  bristling  alike  with  integrity 
and  with  prejudices  ;  a  man  who  so  honored  the  old,  and  the] 
established,  that  he  could  hardly  tolerate  the  new  moon,  andi 
the  succession  of  the  seasons  was  to  him  an  abomination. 
How  well  he  represented  the  spirit  and  civilization  of  Kentucky — 
a  people  who  prefer  a  whipping-post  to  a  school-house  I  Ue 
was  a  small,  gray-headed  man,  full  of  nerve,  remarkably  alert 
for  his  years.  Planting  himself  well  back  npon  his  heels^  with 
face  erect,  he  was  always  ready  for  the  fight,  and  it  mattered 
not  to  him  whether  he  encountered  one  man  or  a  legion,  for 
his  courage,  moral  and  physical,  was  matchless.  Mr*  Davis  well 
represented  the  fighting  spirit  of  his  State,  the  only  one  of  the 
Union  that  in  the  recent  ciril  war  raised  its  full  quota  of  soldiers 
for  both  sides.  His  stamping-ground  was  the  *'  constitution  of 
our  fathers ''  (as  interpreted  in  Kentucky),  and  there  he  stood^ 
ready  for  all  comers.  Honest  to  the  last  degree,  and  as  garruloofi 
as  he  was  honest,  after  speaking  three  days  on  some  question,  he 
asked  for  the  setting  apart  of  another  day,  as  "  the  remarks  be  had 
already  made  were  but  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
constitutional  points  involved  V*  He  was  largely  interested  in  the 
protection  of  two  interests,  in  his  opinion  imminently  in  danger — 
the  Constitution  and  the  Treasury.  In  his  excited  imagination, 
pretty  nearly  all  of  our  public  men  were  intent  upon  smashing  the 
Constitution  ;  and  especially  one  of  the  senators  from  Kansas  was 
determined  to  deplete  the  Treasury.  Probably  be  had  as  good 
reasons  for  his  fears  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  Aa  be  waa 
constantly  on  guard  against  these  depredations,  it  was  not  at 
that,  one  day,  he  was  weary,  and  sought  sleep.     But,  before  1 
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hie  head  upon  his  desk,  he  reminded  his  neighbors  upon  the  right 
and  left  (Senators  Tharman  and  Sanlsbun')  that  ho  was  for  a  few 
minntes  going  to  give  np  the  watch  ;  but  if  auj  danger  portended, 
hd  begged  to  be  instantly  awakened.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
aesAtor  of  especial  danger — the  senior  senator  from  Kansas — was 
on  the  floor  with  a  bill  from  the  Railroad  Committee,  of  which  he 
WMB  a  member.  In  an  instant  both  senators^  Tharman  and  Sauls- 
bi]J7y  were  shaking  the  Kentucky  watchman  from  his  slumbers, 
and  whispering  in  his  ears  those  words  of  special  alarm,  "Kansas" 
and  **  Pacific  Bailroad/'  The  fierce  little  man  was  upon  hife  feot 
before  he  was  half  awake.  The  senator  from  Kansas,  meanwhile, 
remarked  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a  bill  that  simply  proposed  the 
amendment  of  some  defective  clause  in  the  charter  of  one  of  the 
braocbea  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad^  and  suggested  that  it  might  as 
iroU  be  put  upon  its  passage  at  that  time  ;  and  then,  noticing  the 
bustling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kentucky  senator,  he  added 
Ihat  he  had  looked  the  bill  through^  and  he  could  assure  the  Senate 
that  there  waa  no  "  steal''  in  it. 

**  Mr.  President,**  cried  out  the  half-awakoned  senator  from 
Kentucky,  "the  senator  from  Kansas  says  that  he  has  carefully 
ned  the  bill,  and  that  there  is  no  *  steal '  in  it  If  the  sena- 
tor  from  Kansaa  cannot  find  any  '  steal '  in  the  bill,  I  am  sure  there 
10  none  there,  and  I  think  we  can  safely  consent  to  the  motion  to 
put  the  bDI  upon  its  passage." 

The  decorum  of  the  Senate^chamber  is  always  maintained  ;  so, 
while  but  a  few  were  left  to  record  their  yotes  on  this  occasion,  the 
clo«k-rooms  were  thronged.  But  the  people  will  forget  his  foibles 
md  his  temper,  and  Garret  DaTis  will  be  honorably  remembered 
for  hia  nnbending  honesty  through  many  years  of  public  service  ; 
for  ibe  frank  and  bold  expression  of  his  opinions  ;  for  the  rare  sim- 
plicity of  his  habits,  the  purity  of  his  pnvate  life,  and,  aboYe  all, 
for  bii  steadfastness  to  the  Union  when  the  great  mass  of  the 

S~      ptibitc  men  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  for  more  than  a 
fttieimtion  yielded  to  the  clamor  of  secession. 
iw»ni 
^rttbi 


vm. 

Ili  was  the  summer  of  *62,  and    McClellan's  sojourn  in  the 
iWtmjMi  of  the  Chickahominy  had  filled  the  hospitals,  far  and  near, 
I  Ibe  0ick.     Colonel  Scott,  of  a  New  Hampshire  regiment,  laid 
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low  with  fever  at  Newport  News.  One  of  the  noble  women  con* 
nected  with  the  SaniUry  Commisaion^  in  attendance  at  the  hospi- 
tal where  the  colonel  waa  being  nursed,  had  sat  by  his  bed  while 
he  had  told  her  of  his  home  among  the  cool  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  his  noble,  brave  wife,  and  precious  children,  and 
bow  he  felt  as  if  he  could  rally  from  this  scorching  fever  if  only  he 
could  reach  that  home  and  sit  for  a  day  in  the  shade  of  the  maples 
where  his  children  were  playing — grand  big  trees,  planted  all  about 
the  old  house,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  up  and  down,  as  far 
as  his  farm  ran,  planted  by  his  father  when  he  came  home  from 
the  war  of  \%l%  Or  if  he  could  only  bathe  his  fevered  brow  in  the 
mountain  brook  that  runs  in  the  pasture  close  by;  or,  if  his  wifo 
could  come  to  him,  her  cool  hand  upon  bis  burning  forehead  would 
stop  this  throbbing.  And  then,  he  whispered  through  his  tears, 
if  he  was  to  die,  he  should  die  so  much  easier  if  he  could  only  hav& 
hold  of  her  hand.  The  good  nurse  wrote  to  the  wife  of  the  con- 
dition of  her  husband,  and  told  her  that  the  doctor  in  charge  of 
the  hospital  remarked  that  morning,  as  he  visited  her  ward,  **  that 
special  care  must  be  given  Colonel  Scott,  for  he  was  a  very  sick 
man,  and  the  country  could  ill  spare  bo  brave  a  soldier/'  , 

The  very  day  that  the  wife  received  this  letter  she  started  for 
Virginia.  In  Washington,  she  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  per* 
mission  to  go  to  the  front;  hut  her  love  and  anxiety  made  her  per- 
sistent, and,  finally,  she  secured  a  pass  and  transportation  on  a 
steamer  which  was  taking  supplies  to  Oity  Point  She  found  her 
husband  alive,  and  her  courageous  spirit  and  loving  assiduity  soon 
began  to  tell  in  his  improving  health.  In  a  week,  leaning  ujion 
her  loving  arm,  he  was  able  to  walk  a  little  about  the  hospitfd. 
And  then,  when  ahe  could  lead  him  out-doors,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  where  he  could  get  the  invigorating  breath  of 
the  ocean  as  it  came  up  Hampton  Roads,  he  gained  rapidly,  A 
great  battle  was  daily  expected,  so  a  steamer  was  to  take  to  the 
hospitals  at  Washington  such  of  the  patients  as  could  bear  removal, 
that  room  might  be  made  for  the  expected  wounded.  Mrs,  Scott 
found  no  diffinulty  in  getting  her  husband  designated  among  the 
several  score  that  were  thus  to  be  sent  north. 

That  evening,  just  as  the  steamer  turned  from  the  bay  into  the 
Potomac,  she  c^me  in  collision  with  a  transport  coming  down,  was 
badlj  stoven,  several  state-rooms  being  carried  away,  with  their 
sleeping  occupants,  and  some  twelve  or  more  of  these  sick  men  and 
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their  attendants  were  drowned*  among  the  number  the  faithful 
and  noble  wife  of  Colonel  Scott* 

A  few  who  were  thrown  into  the  water  were  rescued,  but  when 
all  hope  of  eaTlng  others  was  at  an  end,  the  steamer  proceeded  on 
her  way.  The  next  day  a  telegram  was  received  at  the  War  De- 
partment, telling  that  the  people  residing  in  the  neighborhood  had 
foand  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  victims  of  the  collision,  and  had 
given  them  burial  in  such  manner  that  they  could  be  identified  if 
friends  called  for  them;  that  among  these  rescued  and  huided 
bodies  was  the  body  of  Mrs.  Scott,  This  information  coming  to 
Colonel  Scott,  he  naturally  was  aniioos  to  return  down  the  river, 
that  he  might  receive  the  body  of  his  devoted  wife  and  take  it  to 
New  Hampshire  for  sepulture. 

A  grand  forward  movement  at  the  front  then  being  in  contem- 
plation, for  a  day  or  two  there  had  been  an  order  at  the  War  De- 
partment that  no  passes  or  transportation  down  the  Potomac 
ehonld  be  allowed  any  one,  save  those  actually  engaged  in  co-ope- 
rating with  the  movement  So,  when  Colonel  Scott  applied  to 
Secretary  Stanton  for  permission  to  go  down  the  river,  he  was 
refused,  and  no  time  permitted  him  for  entreaty.  From  Mr, 
Stanton,  Colonel  Scott  hurried  to  the  White  House.  It  was  late 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  left,  wearier  even  than 
was  his  wont,  for  his  retreat  at  the  **  Soldiers'  Home  ;"  and  in  the 
hope  of  an  undisturbed  evening,  and  a  quiet  Sabbath,  that  he 
might  gather  some  strength  for  the  coming  week,  expected  to  be 
one  of  stirring  events. 

Colonel  Scott  soon  found  a  New  Hampshire  friend,  who  knew 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  way  to  the  '*  Old  Soldiers*  Home."^  When 
they  reached  the  gray  stone  cottage,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  spent  his 
weary  nights  and  thoughtful  Sundays  of  that  anxious  summer  of 
'^^  it  was  in  the  deepening  twilight.  The  house  was  still  and 
dark — not  a  lamp  lighted  ;  not  a  sound,  save  the  "  Katydids " 
in  the  old  elm  calling  to  the  "  Katydidn'ts." 

The  servant  who  answered  the  bell  led  the  way  into  the  little 
parlor*  where,  in  the  gloaming,  entirely  alone,  sat  Mr.  Lincoln, 
In  his  escape,  as  he  had  supposed,  from  all  visitors,  and  weary 
with  the  care  and  heat  of  the  day,  he  had  thrown  off  coat  and 
sboea,  and  with  a  large  palm^leaf  fan  in  his  hand,  as  he  reposed  in  a 
bmd  chair,  one  leg  hanging  over  its  arm,  he  seemed  to  be  in  deep 
thcmgbt,  perhaps  studying  the  chances  of  the  impending  battle* 
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Unintermpied  by  a  Bingl©  word  from  Mr.  LincoliXp  the  colot 
told  bis  sad  story :  big  sickness*  the  coming  to  him  of  his  wife^ 
her  terrible  death,  the  finding  of  the  body,  and  his  desire  to  reach  , 
it  and  take  it  to  hia  home.     Then  he  added  that  he  had  been  to 
Mr.  Stanton,  been  refused  permission  to  go  down  the  river,  and 
so,  in  hia  despair,  bad  come  to  him.  i 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  in  a  Toice  of  ^ 
mingled  vexation  and  sadness,  asked  :  '*  Am  I  to  hare  no  rest  ? 
there  no  hour  or  spot  when  or  where  I  may  escape  this  oot 
call  ?  Why  do  you  follow  me  out  here  with  such  husiness  as  tfc 
Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  War-office,  where  they  have  charge  of 
all  this  matter  of  papers  and  transportation  ? '' 

The  colonel  repeated  the  fact  of  his  going  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
his  refusal. 

"  Then,  probably,  you  ought  not  to  go  down  the  river. 
Stanton  knows  all  about  the  necessities  of  the  hour ;  he  knows ' 
rules  ai'e  necessary,  and  rules  are  made  to  be  enforced.     It  would  ' 
be  wrong  for  me  to  override  his  rules  and  decisions  in  cases  of  this 
kind  ;  it  might  work  disaster  to  important  movements.    And  then, 
you  ought  to  remember  that  I  have  other  duties  to  attend  to — | 
heaven  knows,  enough  for  one  man  ! — and  I  can  give  no  thought  to  | 
questions  of  this  kind.     Why  do  you  come  here  to  appeal  to  my] 
humanity  ?    Don't  you  know,  Colonel  Scott,  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  war  F    That  suffering  and  death  press  upon  aU  of  us  ? 
That  works  of  humanity  and  affection  which  we  would  cheerfully 
perform  in  days  of  peace  are  all  trampled  upon  and  outlawed  by 
war  ?    That  there  is  no  room  left  for  them  ?     There  is  but  one 
duty  now,  that  is  to  fight.     The  only  call  of  humanity  now  ia  toi 
conquer  peace  through  unrelenting  warfare.     War,  and  war  alone, 
is  the  duty  of  all  of  us.     Your  wife  might  have  trusted  you  to  | 
the  care  which  the  government  has  provided  for  its  sick  soldiers. 
At  any  rate,  you  must  not  vex   me  with  your  family  troubles,  i 
Why,  every  family  in  the  land  is  crushed  with  sorrow ;  but  theyl 
must  not  each  come  to  mo  for  help,     I  have  all  the  burden  I  can  , 
carry.     Go  to  the  War  Department.     Your  business  belongs  there. 
If  they  cannot  help  you,  then  bear  your  burden,  as  we  all  mnst, , 
until  this  war  is  over.    Everything  must  yield  to  the  paramount  | 
duty  of  finishing  the  war," 

Colonel  Scott  was  terribly  disappointed  and  cruahed  by  Uuaj 
totally  uuerpected  rebuff.     He  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  in  nsj 
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tnming  to  Mr.  Stanton^  m  he  retired  to  his  hotel,  and  walked  his 
room  autil  momiDg,  when,  throwing  him&elf  upon  hia  bed,  he  had 
scarcely  fallen  asleep  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  hurried  footstep 
io  the  hail,  and  a  sharp  rap  at  his  door.     He  opened  it,  and  was 
•eised  by  both  hands  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  in  a  Yoice  as 
^  bQoyant  and  sympathetic  as  last  night  it  was  weary  and  ceremonious, 
exclaimed :  *'  My  dear  colonel,  I  was  a  brute  last  night     I  hare 
no  excuse  for  my  conduct.     Indeed^  X  was  weary  to  the  last  extent, 
but  I  had  no  right  to  treat  a  man  with  rudeness  who  had  offered 
'  hii  life  for  his  countty,  much  more  a  man  who  came  to  me  in  great 
aflUotion^     Colonel  Scott,  I  honor  you  for  your  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  your  wife,  and  for  your  desire  to  take  the  dead  body  to 
your  home  and  kindred.     She  was  a  devoted,  heroic  wife,  worthy 
of  yonr  love ;  and  to  think  that  I  should  hare  made  any  criticism, 
afl  I  did  last  nighty  upon  her  being  away  from  her  home,  and  in  the 
pUce  of  danger.    This  war,  Colonel  Scott,  has  shown  great  qnal- 
ities  on  the  part  of  our  people  ;  but  in  my  soul  I  have  no  higher 
admiration  than  for  the  nobility  of  our  women^  in  the  patriotic 
ardor  with  which  they  give  up  husbands  and  sons  for  the  serrice, 
and  the  tender  devotion  with  which  they  follow  and  care  for  them 
in  the  hospitals.    That  I  should  have  had  any  but  words  of  warm 
consideration  for  such  a  woman,  hurrying  to  her  husband's  sick- 
bed, or  been  seemingly  indifferent  to  the  terrible  grief,  my  dear 
colonel,  which  crushes  you,  I  cannot  understand,     I  have  had  a 
[regretful  night.    Now,  my  good  man,  huxry  and  get  ready.    I  have 
'  aeen  Secretary  Stanton,  and  he  has  arranged  all.     They  are  getting 
up  the  fires  on  a  boat  at  the  Navy  Yard,  which  will  take  you  down 
the  river.     An  undertaker,  with  his  assistants,  in  the  service  of 
the  Quartermasters  Department,  has  been  ordered  aboard  the  boat, 
rio  gife  you  all  needed  help.     You  will  ind  everything  aboard 
[naoeffiary  for  your  sad  errand.     Now,  get  ready  ;  don't  stop  for 
breakfast,  you  can  get  that  on  board  the  boat  after  you  start^  and 
^  I  have  my  carriage  here,  and  will  go  with  you  to  the  wharf.     And, 
^oolonel,  when  you  get  home^  don't  tell  your  children  of  my  con- 
^4mi  last  night ;  but  tell  them  that  I  beg  permission  to  share  in  their 
iw  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  mother.     And,  colonel,  notwith- 
^atanding  my  apparent  indifference  last  night,  I  honor  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  manly  love  for  your  wife  and  devotion 
^lo  her  memory. 

Tba  PreaideDt,  in  his  carriage,  took  Colonel  Soott  to  the  steamer. 
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and  seeing  that  every  needed  detail  had  been  attended  to,  stood  hj 
until  the  boat  cast  off,  and  then  rode  back  his  six  miles  to  his 
breakfast. 

Such  was  the  great,  tme,  warm-hearted  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  our  countryman — and  God  be  thanked  that  when  the  most 
terrific  war  of  history  beat  upon  our  goyernment  he  was  our 
President. 

John  B.  Fbengh. 


THE  DECAY  OF  ECCLESUSTICISM. 


The  decay  of  eccksiaaticiam  does  not,  on  the  surface,  look  like 
a  dangerously  rapid  rot  One  has  no  need  to  ask,  with  Gloocester, 
"The  church?  Where  is  it?''  The  splendor  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  the  tenacious  hold  of  priestly  ide^  and  ideals,  even  in 
Protestantism,  seem  to  indicate  a  mther  vigorous  vitality  in  ecclesi* 
aflticism.  There  are  not  wanting  floating  facta  to  comfort  those 
who  are  patiently  waiting  for  the  ebb  tide  toward  medisevalism. 
The  new  edition  of  the  English  **  Tourists'  Church  Guide  "  cheers 
the  faithful  with  the  report  of  an  increase,  for  the  past  year^in  the 
QflB  of  eucharistic  vestments  of  53,  in  altar-tights  of  129^  in  the 
adoption  of  the  eastward  position  of  214,  But  no  prudent  priest 
should  let  himself  be  blinded  by  such  refreshing  items.  The  swift- 
est mountain  brook  will  have  many  a  swirl  where  the  current 
aeems  making  backward,  while  all  the  time  the  general  trend  is 
onward  toward  the  open  sea.  Rome  is  steadOy  losing  her  hold 
over  her  ancient  territories,  and  in  our  land,  where  she  seems  to  be 
making  such  astonishing  headway,  the  gain  is  in  reality  chiefly  nom- 
inal—the transference  to  our  shores  of  her  flock  from  the  old 
world,  whoso  young  slip,  practically,  out  from  beneath  her  crook  in 
a  generation.  The  Protestant  churches  are  following  hard  after 
the  anti-ecclesiastical  ideals  of  the  Eeformation.  Outside  of  all 
churches  there  is  massing  a  large  and  ever-enlarging  body  of  the 
unchurched.  Beneath  the  surface  of  Christendom,  the  amazing 
growth  of  Spiritnalism  is  an  ominous  portent  for  ecclefiiastics  ; 
liaoe^  whatever  its  rootinga  in  fact  or  in  fancy,  it  is  thrusting  itself 
up  beneath  the  dogmatic  platforms  of  the  churches,  and  pushing 
hoeta  of  men  and  women  off  into  '*  the  open  "  of  a  free,  simple,  nat- 
ural religion.  The  decay  of  ecclesiasticism  is  going  on  so  fast  that 
the  careful  obeerver  need  no  longer  watch  the  centuries  in  order  to 
note  ita  progress,  the  decades  marking  clearly  the  stages  of  this 
diaiolation.     Its  causes  are  patent 
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Tbe  political  and  social  reTolution  that  has  been  progreesiBg 
through  Western  civilization  is  sweeping  away  caste  and  privilege. 
The  divine  right  of  priests  is  following  the  divine  right  of  kings 
to  the  Inmber-loft  of  sttperstitions.  A  king  may  indeed  well  have 
a  divine  right  to  rale  a  society,  as  a  priest  to  gnide  men's  souls, 
but  in  each  case  that  right  divine  is  now  seen  to  lie  in  his  person- 
ality, and  not  in  his  office — in  the  man,  and  not  in  his  clothes. 
The  sacerdoB  is  already  an  anachronism  ;  he  is  disappearing  in  the 
minister  of  the  congregation,  who  knows  no  mysteries  not  open  to 
the  ecclesia,  and  wields  no  powers  not  shared  by  the  free  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Ood ,  The  industrial  revolution  is  acoelerating 
this  decay  of  ecclesiasticism*  When  labor  had  no  voice  in  the  vot- 
ing of  supplies,  the  budget  of  a  priesthood  might  pass  unchallenged. 
As  the  serf  becomes  the  freeman,  economically,  the  good  Jew  of 
whom  Boccaccio  tells  could  no  longer  thus  report  of  the  sacred 
city  :  **  He  saw  all  men  so  covetous  and  greedy  of  coin,  that  every- 
thing wafi  bought  and  sold  for  ready  money.  And  more  brokers 
were  there  to  be  found  than  in  Paris,  attending  upon  all  trades  of 
manifest  simony," 

The  gold  of  honest  toil  wiD  do  something  better  than  buy 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  build  jeweled  shrines  for  sacred  dolls,  and 
salary  a  Primate  of  England  with  the  income  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred workingmen.  Cui  bono  f  is  a  query  that  prunes  down  very 
judiciously  a  flamboyant  ecclesiasticism. 

The  opening  of  new  spheres  for  human  activity  drains  off  the 
energies  that  formerly  went  to  the  building  up  of  eoclesiasticiBm. 
Gossip  prevails  at  *'  tea-fights  "  in  a  back  country  village,  until  the 
railroad  connects  it  with  the  great  world,  and  women  learn  to  sur- 
vey larger  grounds  than  their  neighbors'  back  yards.  While  the 
church  was  the  chief  political  institution,  its  oflSces  the  highest 
spoils  of  placemen,  its  dogmas  the  only  knowledge  open  to  the  in- 
tellect, its  va^t  and  venerable  life  the  one  current  upon  which 
men  could  throw  themselves  to  be  borne  out  beyond  the  stagnating 
shallows  of  earth,  ecclesiasticism  naturally  flourished.  Its  decay 
began  in  Western  civilization  when  Gutenberg  drew  the  first  sheets 
from  his  rude  block-type,  when  the  guilds  of  the  free  towns  of 
Germany  came  into  civic  power,  when  the  Vittoria  sailed  proudly 
into  port  from  her  three-and-a-half  years*  cruise  around  the  globSi 
when  Galileo  affirmed  **  e  pur  si  muoiw,^*  and  opened  a  new  uni- 
verse upon  the  human  mind.     That  decay  has  progressed  aa  the 
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forces  that  once  fed  the  imposing  body  of  Catholicism  have  been 
drawn  off  into  public  affiiirs,  industry,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and 
the  Taried  spheres  of  our  dow  rich  human  life.  It  must  con  tin  ue 
to  ad?ance  aa  life  spreads  out  into  ever  new  and  nobler  fields,  find* 
ing  in  them  no  forbidden  grounds  but  the  garden  of  the  heaveidy 
Father,  which  his  children  are  to  dress  and  keep,  whose  beautiful 
order  is  to  prove  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  upon  earth. 

The  growth  of  knowledge  has  intensified  the  decay  of  ecclesias- 
tieism.  Ignorance  creates  the  climate  in  which  this  ism  flourishes. 
In  every  land  the  oxygenating  of  the  mental  atmosphere  with 
knowledge  has  caused  a  rapid  shrinkage  in  its  portly  priesthood. 
The  temple  has  crumbled  m  the  free  school  has  risen.  The 
prieat  haa  lost  his  grip  of  the  lad  that  held  a  primer  in  bis  hand. 
Some's  instinct  has  proven  true.  Her  one  deadly  foe  is  Science. 
Each  new  bit  of  knowledge  now  makes  man  more  independent  of 
the  tutor  that  dealt  with  him  as  with  a  babe.  Every  error  proven 
Qpon  the  infallible  dry-nurse  has  weakened  her  authority  over  him, 
and  Reason  gains  his  fuller  trust  with  each  new  victory  to  which  she 
leads  him.  No  man  can  be  an  unriuestioning  child  of  the  church 
who  once  finds  out  for  himself  any  knowledge,  and  discerns  in  it 
a  segment  of  the  universal  law  that  is  sweeping  through  nature. 
Henceforth  he  will  bother  his  priest  with  troublesome  questions,  will 
insist  on  testing  that  which  he  is  bidden  receive  in  faith,  and  will 
find  himself  growing  daily  further  off  from  his  spiritual  pedagogue. 

The  supreme  foUy  of  every  ecclesiaaticism  is  to  cherish  the 
difleaae  of  omniscience.  Attempting  to  speak  oracularly  upon  all 
mysteries,  it  haa  spread  the  legs  of  the  cathedra  out  over  the  whole 
globe*  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  no  discovery  can  be  made 
without  undenniniDg  some  prop  of  an  infallible  church.  Astron* 
omy,  geology,  anthropology,  history,  criticism,  all,  in  affirming 
their  several  truths,  have  denied,  of  necessity,  some  error  of  the 
church,  which  knew  everything  In  the  heavens  above  and  the 
earth  beneath  and  the  waters  under  the  earth.  In  particular, 
the  spread  of  knowledge  has  taught  man  the  origin  and  history 
and  nature  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  themselves,  in  such  a 
manner  as  renders  it  impossible  for  most  educated  people  longer 
to  regard  them  with  the  Buparstitious  awe  that  is  essential  to 
a  priesthood^*  continued  power  ?  What  a  silent  revolution  such 
a  book  as  Dean  Stanley's  '*  Christian  Institutions ''  must  work 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  churchman,  who  is  opeu  to  light, 
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and  has  hitherto  regarded  gurpliee  and  crosier  and  baptismal  font, 
i;vith  their  kindred  gymboU,  as  the  sacred  mysteries  of  a  supernatural 
priesthood,  to  be  discussed  with  bated  breath  !  Tet  this  book  of 
the  brave  dean  is  but  mildly  iconoclastic  in  comparison  with  the 
revelations  made  to  the  good  churchman  in  other  modem  works. 
There  is,  in  fact,  as  we  now  see^  nothing  in  the  externals  of  tiie 
Christisin  church  that  is  not  a  survival  from  the  churches  of  pagan- 
ism. Tonsured  bead  and  silvery  bells  and  swinging  censer, 
Christmas  and  Easter  festivals,  holy  Madonna  with  her  child,  the 
sacramental  use  of  water  and  bremi  and  wine,  the  very  sign  of 
the  cross — all  are  ancient  human  institutions,  rites,  and  symbols. 
Scratch  a  Christian,  and  you  come  upon  a  pagan,  Christianity  is  a 
re-baptized  paganism. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  really  faults  these  ancient 
usages,  as  expressions  of  humanity^s  religious  sense.  Rather  do 
these  survivals  from  a  venerable  past  acquire  a  new  reverence  in 
the  minds  of  the  wise,  from  their  antiquity,  their  clustering  asso> 
ciations*  and  their  insistent  affirmation  of  a  somewhat  real  and 
true  behind  each  symboL  But  this  honor  is  the  rational  homage 
dne  to  humanity's  sacred  things,  not  a  superstitious  homage  to 
magical  marvels.  The  glamour  is  irrecoverably  gone  from  the  priest's 
spells.  The  dee|>ening  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  life  of  man  aggra- 
Yates  the  decay  of  ecclesiaaticism.  The  priest  has  never  led  man 
very  far  on  in  the  road  to  "  pure  religion  and  undefiled/'  He  has 
doubtless  had  a  needful  part  to  play  in  training  the  mass  of  men  in 
'*  the  beggarly  elements  *'  of  religion.  The  bottomless  chair  swung 
from  the  ceiling,  and  shutting  in  the  baby,  with  his  feet  just 
touching  the  floor,  may  be  a  needful  training  for  Rollo  learning 
to  walk,  but  it  is  eminently  advisable  for  Hollo  to  spring  out  from  its 
coddling  arms  as  soon  as  possible,  and  walk  for  himself,  even  though 
with  many  a  tumble.  As  long  as  he  fears  that  he  cannot  stand 
alone,  he  will  clutch  at  it  as  for  his  life.  When  he  finds  the  miracle 
achieved,  he  cries  to  get  out,  and  proudly  waves  his  nurse  awaj« 
Thus  the  growing  soul  comes  to  find  that  it  can  stand  upon  its 
own  feet  in  walking  with  God,  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound  to 
the  pretty  prieetlet  juat  blooming  from  the  seminary,  it  is  because 
man  has  found  a  shorter  cut  to  heaven  that  he  no  longer  sends  for 
a  priest  to  shrive  his  soul.  Victor  Hugo  needs  no  father  confessor 
at  his  bedside,  no  viaticum  in  starting  for 

"  That  undiscovered  ooimtrj,  from  whose  bourn  no  triTelcr  rottini&** 
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He  knew^  ereo  though  he  had  never  read  it,  this  fine  Lacedemoniaa 
mjing,  which  Plutarch  gives  as : 

'*  SparUm,    Is  it  to  thee,  or  to  God,  thftt  I  must  confess  ? 
i^JM.    To  God, 
Spartan     Then,  man,  stand  back  l " 

The  end  of  every  humau  insfcitation  is  to  make  itself  superfluous. 

These  me  some  of  the  factors  working  the  decay  of  ecclesias- 
ticiem.  No  tears  need  be  shed  over  its  decomposition.  Its  evils 
are  not  hard  to  Hod,  nor  are  they  so  slight  as  to  leave  us  iudiftereut 
to  the  eoding  of  this  old  order,  which  is  yielding  place  to  new. 
When  the  ecclesia  becomes  an  ecclesiasticism,  that  which  God  hath 
joined  together  man  puts  asmiden  A  division  is  at  ooce  made 
between  the  church  and  the  world.  Religion  becomes  attention  to 
the  things  of  the  divine  order  found  iu  the  ecclesia.  The  order  of 
the  great  world  without  is  not  a  divine  order,  and  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  leave  it  alone,  or  to  supplant  it,  as 
the  papacj  tried  to  do.  Secular  then  becomes  the  synonym  for 
irreligions»  and  we  bave^  as  the  logical  issue  of  ecclesiasticism^  our 
modem  secularism,  that  curious  bugaboo  of  the  priest,  and  more 
•enrions  idol  of  the  so-called  infidel.  Curious  indeed  that  pious 
men  ahonld  ever  dream  that  setting  this  world  at  rights  was  not 
heavenly  business,  and  more  curious  that  reasonable  men  should 
get  op  any  enthusiasm  over  the  endeavor  to  deprive  earthly  affairs 
of  their  noblest  inspiration  ;  possible,  indeed,  this  latter  foUy,  only 
18  a  blind  revolt  from  a  falsa  form  of  religion.  The  crass  atheism 
of  the  English  secularist  is  the  obverse  of  the  disguised  aibeism  of 
tba  English  priest,  be  he  Roman  or  Anglican,  the  infidelity  that 
lidieTefl  in  no  divine  life  outside  the  churchly  pinfold.  When  the 
mob  clamors  for  the  dichean^e  of  God,  it  is  because  his  ministers 
of  state  have  withdrawn  from  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to 
attend  to  the  court  ceremonies  of  the  Most  High.  Bradlaugh  does 
oot  look  like  the  child  of  Cardinal  Newman,  but  he  is. 

In  this  divorce,  ecclesiasticism  withdraws  from  the  great  world^s 
aftatrs  the  very  forces  that  are  imperatively  needed  to  purify  and 
«imoble  the  ideals  of  business  and  politics.  A  man  has  only  a 
given  amount  of  force,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  If  his  energies 
«it»  abeorbed  in  one  sphere,  they  cannot  overflow  into  other  spheres. 
The  true  eodesia  should  study  such  simplicity  of  mechanism  as 
-would  free  the  energies  and  enthusiasms  of  its  members  to  drive  a 
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world,  instead  of  merely  running  a  church  ;  and  there  should  be  { 
little  soakage  as  possible  in  the  pipes  that  are  laid  to  carrj  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  life  into  the  dry  fields  of  earth  ;  wbereaa, 
ecclesiaeticism's  big  wheels  take  so  much  force  to  turn  them,  that 
their  belts  move  the  world's  looms  but  languidly,  and  its  pipes 
absorb  so  much  grace  that  the  desert  by  no  means  bloseoms  as  the 
rose.  Ethical  forces  for  all  the  reforms  of  society  are  stored  in  the 
Christian  church,  but  the  battery  is  insulated  by  eoclesiafiticism. 
As  this  falls  away,  the  power  will  be  turned  on  for  which  the  world 
is  waiting  to-day*  The  minister,  in  eeajsing  to  be  the  priest,  \s. 
stepping  down  from  his  glass  stool,  and  at  his  living  touch  the 
wires  of  heaven's  forces  are  connecting  with  the  store  and  the 
factory,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  our  land  conscience  is 
quickening  trade  and  industry  and  civic  government,  as  charged 
through  the  prophets  of  social  righteousness. 

As  inevitably  follows  from  the  unlawful  divorce  on  which  eocle- 
siasticism  has  insisted,  religion  itself  has  suffered  quite  as  much  as 
the  world  that  it  deserts.  An  arrest  of  circulation  is  as  bad  for 
spirit  as  for  body.  The  natural  flow  through  the  social  organism 
checked,  the  blood,  which  is  the  life  thereof,  stagnates,  corrupts, 
dies.  Wherever  ecclesiasticism  has  flourished,  pure  religion  has 
decayed.  The  earlier,  simple,  direct  relationship  of  the  human 
soul  to  its  God  has  been  barred  by  the  growth  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, of  rituals  and  symbols,  of  codes  and  creeds ;  and  the  in- 
stitution whose  function  was  the  culture  of  religion  has  left  man 
without  God  in  the  world.  The  East  tells  the  same  tale  as  the  West* 
The  first  effort  of  every  reformation  in  religion  is  to  tear  away  the 
parasitic  growth  that  had  been  sucking  out  the  life  of  theecclesia. 
The  Buddha  and  the  Christ  found  a  common  foe.  The  new 
Christianity  would  have  been  dead  ere  this  in  the  womb  of  the  papacy 
but  for  the  cesarian  operation  that  Luther  performed  upon  the 
church.  Ethics  invariably  become  corrupt  in  an  eoolesiasticism. 
The  overtrained  conscience  becomes  morbid,  priggish,  hypocriticaL 
A  priesthood  not  only  overtrains  conscience,  it  mistrains  it,  It^ 
corrupts  its  simplicity,  emasculates  its  energy,  perverts  its  action* 
Staying  away  from  confession,  breaking  the  Sabbath,  failing  in  du& 
masses  for  the  dead — ^theee  become  the  sins  most  dwelt  upon.  The 
Italian  brigand  rises  from  his  knees  before  the  Madonna  to  plunge  his 
stiletto  gayly  in  the  heart  of  the  belated  traveler.  Clarendon  tells  us 
that  when  Charles  IL  was  in  Scotland^  **  the  clergy  reprehended  him 
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larply  if  be  stniled  on  these  days**  (Sundays),  Fancy  good 
parsons  rebuking  that  royal  rake  for  smiliiig  on  Sundays  1  Ordinary 
offenses  against  the  common  law  of  morality  can  be  stoned  for  in 
eniTent  coin,  and  crimes  are  scaled  in  the  indulgence-market  in 
thalers  and  groschen,  Tetzers  table  giving  the  exact  pecuniary 
eqai?alent  of  a  murder  or  a  rape.  Thus  the  chnrch  opens  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  "  cash-payers.  The  legend  over  a  Quebec 
convent  runs  thus  :  "Alms  will  save  your  sonl/'  It  ia  said  that 
after  a  late  South  American  '*  unpleasantness  "  there  were  found 
on  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  dead,  passports  signed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  dioceae,  and  addressed  to  St  Peter,  directing  him  to  "admit 
the  bearer  as  a  true  son  of  the  church/'  The  most  cruel  customs, 
the  most  tyrannous  laws,  the  most  beastly  usages,  have  existed 
nndisturbed  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  fat  and  fiourishiog  priesthood* 
The  church  that  had  a  ritual  of  exorcism  for  poor  old  witches  had 
no  ''ase'*  for  the  dispossession  of  the  infamous  jusprimm  noetic, 
.  well-nigh  inconceivable  privilege  of  power  which  was  once  a 
Dgnised  feature  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  certain  parta  of 
Christendom.  Ecclesiastics  have  drawn  the  sacred  sign  of  the 
I  upon  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  and  the  yoke  ;  have  countersigned 
ith  the  approval  of  heaven  the  impoverishing  faille^  and  have 
haptifled  the  Virgin^  whoso  steely  arms  opened  in  the  embrace 
of  death. 

The  influence  of  ecclesiasticism  in  the  sphere  of  thought  has 
been  quite  as  midehievons  as  in  the  realm  of  action.  It  has 
assumed  the  function  of  the  intellectual  teacher  of  man,  without 
the  equipment  of  the  scholar  or  the  resources  of  the  genius.  It 
has  fostered  that  worst  of  monopolies,  an  esoteric  doctrine,  for  the 
initiatvc,  which  left  the  people  to  the  follies  of  exoteric  dogma. 
It  has  claimed  for  its  deliverances  an  authority  other  than  that  of 
tli0  self-evidencing  truthfulness  of  the  tenets  taught,  clothing  its 
oraelea  with  the  awful  majesty  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  and 
amumocing  the  majority  vote  of  its  councils  as  with  the  very  voice 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  has  arrogated  to  its  pronouncements  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Eternal  himself,  and  has  treated  suspicion  thereof 
as  a  oase  for  the  Holy  Inquisition.  It  has  denied  to  the  human 
tm^m  its  natural  right  of  free  inquiry  and  of  honest  thought,  and 
luii  chained  the  mind  in  the  most  degrading  of  slaveries.  It  has 
amiied  the  progress  of  the  intellect  in  the  Western  world  for 
oentitfiei.    In  Uen  of  the  calm  tolerance  of  opinion  in  imperiul 
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Borne,  it  has  introduced  a  sarage  strife  worse  than  that  of 
ia  which  a  differeace  of  an  iota  in  a  description  of  the  pe»oii  of  ^ 
Jesus  Bet  bbhope  belaboring  each  other  with  '^  apostolic  blows  and 
knocks^"'  and  the  shame  of  lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of  Greeoe 
was  zealously  expiated  by  the  pious  monks  of  Alexandria ;  *^  Cynics 
dogs  *'  honnding  down  a  Hypatia,  and  scraping  her  flesh  irom  her 
bones  with  the  sheila  of  the  Meditermnean  strand.  As  early  as  the 
age  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  we  find  this  warning  :  "  Wherefore, 
above  all,  remember  to  shun  apostle  or  teacher  or  prophet  who  does 
not  first  accurately  compare  his  preaching  with  (that  of)  James*" 
As  late  as  the  days  of  the  eTangelic  Rutherford,  we  hear  the  old 
warning  repeated  :  *^  If  ye  depart  from  what  I  taught  you  in  a 
hair-breadth,  .  .  *  I  take  heaYen  and  earth  to  witness  that 
ill  shall  come  upon  you  in  end.*'  What  he  taught,  how  well. 
do  many  of  us  remember,  from  the  time  when  we  tried  t^  fe 
on  him,  and  thought  ourseWes  carnal  because  we  could  not  relisl 
the  diet 

Ecclesiasticism  has  closed  Christendom  against  the  one  tms 
source  of  knowledge  of  the  Dirine  Being  whom  it  has  professed 
reveal — the  laws  most  truly  reyealed  in  the  nature  that  is  his  handi- 
work. Its  doctors  haye  been  thus  kept  away  from  the  data  for  a  true 
theology,  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  creeds,  as  symbols  of  the  eternal 
mysteries,  has  been  thereby  most  effectually  guaranteed.  Theology 
has  been  denied  the  chance  of  progress,  by  the  correction  of  the 
guesses  of  the  past  in  the  knowledge  of  the  present,  and  the 
symbol  of  divine  truth  has  been  found  in  a  foasih  Prom  uU 
spheres  of  knowledge  not  compassed  by  the  ecclesiastic  mind  the 
possession  of  religious  truth  has  been  ruled  out,  and  savants  have 
thus  been  taught  to  regard  science,  not  as  a  prism  catching  the 
beams  of  the  Creator,  but  as  a  looking-glass  reflecting  the  ooi 
ceited  consciousness  of  the  creatnre. 

The  revolt  of  the  human  reason  from  the  church  to<day  is  akno:^ 
wholly  the  result  of  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  eoclesiastic 
and  men  in  ever-increasing  numbers  are  exiling  themselves  froB 
the  homes  of  their  fathers,  because  the  priesthoods  of  Borne  and  of 
Protestantism  allow  them  no  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  th(| 
ancestral  mansions,  but  only  the  slavery  of  superstition  or  th^ 
silence  of  cowardice.     Ko  crass  and  blatant  Philistinism  can  creat 
a  tithe  of  the  infidelity  that  logically  flows  from  the  typical  formuM 
of  ecclesiasticism  given   in  the  Atharva*Veda,  a  formula  nc 
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only  a  chaoge  of  nomenclature  to  fall  naturally  from  the  lipfl  of 
the  Cbrifftian  hierarchy : 

'*  AU  tliAt  exiflts  IS  in  the  power  of  the  gods.    The  gods  are  under  the 
r  of  magical  conjurattonji*    The  magical  oonjarationa  are  under  the  con- 
I  of  the  Brahmans.    Hence  the  gods  are  In  the  power  of  the  Brahmans." 

In  short,  the  characteristic  evils  of  our  life  and  thought,  as 
riewed  from  a  religious  standpoint,  chiefly  indicate  the  sequelae  of 
the  lingering  disease  of  ecclesiasticism.  Well  may  Inman  write, 
in  the  preface  to  **  Ancient  Pagan  and  Modem  Christian  Sym- 
bolism : '' 

**  The  greateet  curse  to  a  nation  is    ...    a  form  of  faith  which  preTenta 
dy  inquiry.     ...     So  long  as  ererj  man  does  to  other  men  as  he  would 
at  they  should  do  to  him,  and  allows  no  one  to  interfeie  hetween  him  and  his 
r,  aU  wiU  go  well  with  the  world.** 

He  that  levels  his  lance  against  ecclesiasticism  is  not  as  yet  at- 
.  tacking  a  corpse.  This  world-old  tyrant  does  not  die  with  such 
appy  dispatch  as  to  make  it  superfluous  to  let  a  little  blood  oc 
ionally.  Giant  Pope  ia  old  and  toothless,  hut  he  sits  before  hie 
Pfien  with  the  same  unregenerate  heart  as  of  old  ;  cunning  where 
he  used  to  be  brutal,  holding  hosts  still  nnder  the  spell  woven  in 
his  more  masterful  days.  When  last  he  seated  himself  in  his 
cathedra  to  declare  the  oracles  of  Qod,  these  were  the  gracious 
words  at  which  men  wondered  : 

"Let   him  be   anathema  .     .     who  shall   say  that  human  sciencee 

cmghi  to  be  puraued  in  such  a  spirit  of  freedom  that  one  may  be  allowed  to 
bold  as  tme  their  assertions,  even  when  opposed  to  revealed  doctrine  ;  .  .  . 
wbo  ahaU  say  that  it  may  at  any  time  come  to  pass,  in  the  prog^ress  of 
•dflDee.  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  the  church  must  be  taken  in  another 
mam  tlian  that  in  which  the  church  has  ever  received  and  yet  reoeivea  them.** 

The  decay  of  ecclesiasticism  will  not  prove  the  death  of  the 
eooleda,  but  only  of  those  fungoid  growths  that,  twining  round  it, 
have  sacked  into  themselves  the  strength  of  the  soil  of  man's  spirit- 
ual nature,  from  whose  decomposition  the  chemistry  of  life  will 
extract  the  succulent  juices  to  feed  a  new  growth  of  pure  religion. 
While  the  eternal  mysteries  abide,  man's  awe  before  them  will  not 
disappear*  While  the  eternal  order  reigns^  man*B  trust  in  it  mil 
give  him  hope  and  faith.  Until  man*s  conscionsuess  changes 
more  than  it  has  changed  in  the  thousands  of  years  through  which 
wa  can  track  his  storji  that  consciousness  will  affirm  the  ancient 
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yeritiesy  Ood  and  Immortality.  This  natural  religion  will  find 
its  institution,  as  eyery  other  natoral  relationship  finds  its  institu- 
tion. While  the  family  lasts  as  the  institute  of  the  affections,  and 
the  state  endures  as  the  institute  of  rights,  the  church  will  abide 
as  the  institute  of  religion.  Until  a  nobler  than  Jesus  arises, 
realizing  a  fuller  incarnation  of  God,  the  institute  of  religion  in 
our  Western  world  will  bear  the  name  of  the  Nazarene,  and  those 
who  would  walk  in  the  spirit  will  call  him  Master.  But  if  his 
church  is  to  be  the  church  of  the  future,  it  must  needs  become  as 
free,  as  fiuid,  and  as  fertile  as  was  the  religion  of  Jesus  himself. 
No  ism  of  an  eoclesia  must  gather  around  the  simple  life  of  the 
church  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  worth,  a  superstitious  sense 
of  its  nature,  a  peryerted  actiyity  of  its  functions,  a  tyrannous 
exercise  of  its  power,  an  arbitruy  diyision  of  life  after  its  own 
lines,  artificial  and  morbid  ideals  for  human  aspiration,  a  hostility 
to  the  reason  which  is  the  yery  word  of  Ood  in  man.  The  natural 
ecclesia  must  not  again  become  a  supernatural  eoclesiasticism. 

B.  HsBBB  Nbwtdis. 


THE  GREAT  PSYCHICAL  OPPORTUNITY. 


SOMETHlKa  over  three  years  ago,  in  February,  1882,  there  waa 
organized  in  London  a  society  which  had  what  oue  is  half  tempted 
to  call  the  Opportunity  of  the  Century  in  its  hands.  In  these  days, — 
when  the  multiple  power  of  the  unit  has  reached  a  point  of  social 
infliction  which  makes  every  fresh  combination  of  human  beings  an 
object  of  dread,  if  not  of  suspicion  ;  when  the  well-instructed 
citizen  adds  to  his  litany  :  **  Deliver  us  from  asssociations,  and  lead 
HB  not  into  committees  I"  when  people  who  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  must  show  their  charter, 
or  stand  back  in  the  name  of  over-organized  humanity, ^ — it  is  much 
to  Bay  of  any  newly-associated  effort  that  its  final  cause  seems  so 
adequate  as  that  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Besearch. 

The  prospectus  of  this  society  says  : 

**  It  has  been  widely  felt  that  the  present  \a  aa  opportimo  time  for  makings  an 
OfgAoiied  and  sfstematlc  attempt  to  InTestigate  tliat  large  group  of  debatable 
pbaoomieiia  designated  bj  such  terms  as  mosiDonc,  psjchical,  and  spiritualistic. 
IFrom  the  reeoided  testtmonj^  of  many  competent  witnesses,  past  and  present, 
imtladtqg  otNeryatlotis  recently  made  by  acientiBc  men  of  eminence  in  yarious 
<3Qim tries,  there  appears  to  be.,  amidst  much  illusion  and  deception,  an  impor- 
tant body  of  remarkable  phenomena,  which  are  primd  facie  inexplicable  on  any 
fenenlly  recognized  hypothesis,  and  whicli,  if  ineontestably  established,  would 
be  of  the  htgbeet  possible  valne/' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quarrel  with  the  assertion  of  the  well- 
known  and  well-informed  gentlemen  who  stand  sponsors  for  this 
locietjj  when  they  proceed  to  say  that 

**  The  taok  of  examining  such  residual  phenomena  has  often  been  undertaken 
hf  iodividual  effort^  but  ntfer  hitherto  by  a  scientiac  society  organixed  on  a 
foJIkleotly  broad  baois.'* 

Nor  shonld  we  overlook  the  prudent  reminder  of  the  President 
of  tbe  AssociatioD,  that 

^•11  doei  not  throw  aside  m  Woe  the  results  of  previous  inquiries  as  untrust- 
voilhy«  and  arrogate  a  eopcrior  knowledge  of  ScienttOc  method,  or  intrinsically 
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greater  trastworthinen.  ...  I  do  not  premiroe  to  sappoae  th*t  I  ooold  pro- 
dace  evidenca  better  in  qnalitj  than  much  that  has  been  laid  before  the  woHd 
by  writere  of  indubitable  scientific  repute—men  like  Mr.  Crookes,  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan^  But  it  is  clear  that  from  what  I  haTe 
defined  as  the  aim  of  the  society »  howerer  good  ecHne  of  its  eridenoe  may  be  in 
quality,  we  require  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  ,  ,  .  What  I  mean  by  guffleUfU 
etidenee  .  ,  .  of  thought-reading,  clairvoyance,  or  the  phenomena  called 
spiritualistio  .  ♦  .  is  evidence  that  wUl  convince  the  scientific  world ;  and 
for  that  we  obviously  require  a  good  deal  more  than  we  hare  so  far  obtained." 

And|  agttiuj  from  whatever  point  of  Tiew  one  may  approacli 
the  poflition  of  the  mTestigatora  who  have  this  work  in  hand,  few 
of  us  will  fail  to  echo  Profesgor  Sedgwick's  assertion,  that 

"We  are  all  agreed  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  a  aoandal  to  the  en* 
lightened  age  in  which  we  live.  That  the  dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  these 
marvelous  phe«offiena— of  which  it  b  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im* 
portance,  if  only  a  tenth  part  of  what  has  been  alleged  by  generally  credible 
witnesses  could  be  shown  to  be  true — I  say  it  is  a  scandal  that  the  dispute  as  to 
the  reality  of  these  phenomena  should  still  be  going  on,  that  so  many  compe- 
tent witnesses  should  have  declared  their  belief  in  them»  that  so  many  of  these 
should  be  profoundly  iwterested  in  having  the  question  determined,  and  yet  that 
the  educated  world,  as  a  body ,  should  still  be  simply  in  the  attitude  of  incredulity.  '* 

A  sturdy  child  of  the  English  parentage,  there  has  bounded 
into  birth  among  onrselyes  an  important  organization  dedicated 
to  the  same  work,  and  if  the  names  upon  its  board  of  officers 
mean  anything,  we  have  prudence  and  power  enough  pledged  to 
the  business  at  home  to  give  candor  a  trial  and  truth  a  chance. 

Wisely  said  Professor  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  who  waa  present  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychiciil  Be- 
search  : 

''Of  oouraOf  persons  who  take  up  this  matter  must  expect  no  little  ridicula, 
and  perhaps  some  abuse*  But,  out  of  ai^'bemy  came  chemistry,  and  out  of 
astrology,  astronoiDj.  There  may  be  much  in  these  extraordinary  aoeoonts  of 
seoond-sight,  thought-reading,  apparitions,  and  so  forth,  Ot  only  lor  ridicule ; 
but  if  there  are  any  facta  at  the  bottom,  we  want  to  find  them." 

What,  now,  is  the  groat,  inattentive,  incredulous  intelligence, 
called  the  public,  to  understand  that  these  learned  gentleman  are 
doing?  It  is  time  that  the  intellectual  "thick  weather"  which 
lies  about  the  vague  thing  known  as  psychical  investigation  shouldi 
to  some  extent,  clarify  among  unscientific  people.  What  are  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  Barrett^  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr,  Frederick  Mjera 
about?    And  what  (in  an  honorary  capacity)  Dr.  Crookes  and 
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Alfred  Wallace  and  Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Ruskin  ?  What  are 
Harrard  College  Observatory  and  Harvard  Cbair  of  Metaphysics, 
and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  wisdom  and  influence  of  our  own  learned 
and  cool-headed  men,  who  do  not  **give  names"  without  con- 
ecienees  behind  them,  accomplish  ing,  or  about  to  acccomplish, 
among  onrselvea  ? 

When  the  greatest  intellectual  discovery  of  onr  times  was  made,  it 
wafi  wrought  oat  of  the  inductive  method,  inch  by  inch,  laboriously, 
fxmsiatently,  and  triumphaDtly.  The  theory  of  evolution  was  a 
masterpiece  of  loving  toil,  and  of  relentless  logic.  Darwin  *  was 
twenty-two  years  in  collecting  and  controlling  the  material  for  the 
"Origin  of  Species '*  and  the  "Descent  of  Man."  Wallace,  who 
competed  with  him  for  the  formulation  of  the  evolutionary  law,  was 
submerged  like  one  of  their  own  shells  in  the  waves  that  beat  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Malay  archipelago.  These  men  gave  their  souls 
and  bodies  to  become  students  of  the  habits  of  a  mollusk  or  a 
njonkey,  the  family  peculiarities  of  a  bag  or  a  bird,  the  private 
biographie-a  of  a  mastodon  or  a  polyp,  the  measurable  but  imper- 
ceptible movement  of  a  glacier,  the  ancestry  of  a  parasite,  the 
Tauity  of  a  butterfly,  the  digestion  of  a  fly-catcher,  the  moral 
natare  of  a  climbing  plant,  or  the  journey  of  an  insect  from  one 
desert  island  to  another  upon  a  floating  bough. 

Induction,  which  is  as  familiar  as  Bacon,  and  as  old  as 
philosophy,  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  **  Greatest  since  Newton," 
an  applied  force  which  has  taught  the  century — nay,  which  has 
taught  all  time  and  all  truth — a  solemn  lesson.  Two  things  are 
needed  to  the  discoveiy  of  a  great  principle  :  the  power  to  attend, 
and  the  power  to  infer.  Wo  might  add  a  third,  the  power  to 
imagine,  which  may  be  overlooked  in  the  construction  of  important 
theory ;  hut,  whatever  may  be  said  of  that,  the  power  to  attend, 
coming  first  in  order,  must  be  first  considered.  Darwin^s  colossal 
laooeea  was  owing,  to  an  extent  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  lesser 
mind  to  measure,  to  his  almost  supernataral  power  of  attention  to 
the  uatnral ;  his  superhuman  patience  of  observation  and  record. 


*  '^  It  oecnxfred  to  m^^  he  says,  "  in  1837,  that  something  might  perhaps  be 
made  oat  oo  this  que»tioo  by  patiently  accumulatiag  and  reflecting.  .  .  . 
AfUtfimfrntfT^  tfiorkt  lalhwed  myvtlfto  6ptculatf  on  (he  »^hj«ct  .  .  .  from 
tbtl  f#riod  to  the  present  diiy,  I  bavo  steadily  pursued  the  same  object." 
(Ilitroda«tifiQ  to  **  Origin  of  Species/'  published  iu  lb59.) 
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He  observed  and  recorded  as  no  other  man  of  our  daj  has  done  ; 
his  power  of  inference  proved  equal  to  his  obserrmg  and  recording 
power ;  and  we  have  the  doctrine  of  e?olution  by  which  physical 
science  has  been  the  first,  but  will  not  be  the  last,  may  even  prove 
to  be  the  least  of  human  interests  yet  to  profit  unspeakably, 

Ifc  would  seem  that  the  trained  minds  called  to  the  leadership 
of  the  new  psychical  movement  have  been  prompt  to  turn  the 
geist  of  the  century  in  the  last  direction  in  which  we  should  have 
looked  for  it.  The  current  that  wrought  marvels  out  of  stocks 
and  stones  they  propose  to  pour  upon  air  and  essence.  What  con- 
quered matter  shall  assail  mind  ?  What  ordered  order  abali 
dominate  the  disorderly  ?  The  scientific  method  shall  now  rule  the 
unscientific  madness,  and  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see, 

III  the  metaphyeical  and  in  the  physical  worlds  the  legal  fiber 
is  essentially  the  same.  The  material  differs  more  than  the 
method.  In  this  case  there  exists  one  distinction  :  that  it  is  in  a 
peculiar  sense  to  the  help  of  the  unlearned  that  the  learned  have 
appealed  in  the  work  of  the  psychical  organizations.  Here  \&  a  maas 
of,  let  us  say,  asserted  but  unverified  fact,  which,  if  true,  is  of 
immeasurable  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  bnmAZi  race. 
Such  verification  is  not,  as  yet,  to  be  found  in  libraries  or  in 
laboratories.  Telescope  and  microscope  and  chip-hammer  and 
retort  do  not  serve  the  case.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is»  in 
great  part,  untested,  illegal,  whimsical,  prehistoric  to  the  spirit  of 
the  scientific  era,  and  to  the  spirit  in  which,  if  at  all,  such  a  sub- 
ject must  now  be  approached.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  an  in- 
choate accumulation  of  mind-facts  or  soul-facts,  of  which  the 
mind  or  the  soul  must  be  clerk,  witness,  judge,  and  juror.  Here, 
especially,  we  have  to  do  with  confused  freshets  and  land-slides  of 
material  which,  pre-eminently  above  other  material  that  science 
has  sought  to  arrange  and  label,  depends  M\yoTk  the  intelligence 
and  veracity  of  human  beings  for  its  classification.  Here,  in  short, 
we  come  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  jaggedly  against  the 
supreme  difficulties  attaching  to  the  validity  and  credibility  of 
testimony.  Here,  because  of  the  supremacy  of  these  difficultiee, 
superstition  and  science  must  not  shoot,  but  grapple. 

Hence,  we  see,  with  a  keen  sense  of  their  wisdom,  the  ofScers  of 
the  psychical  societies  appealing,  at  the  outset,  to  the  public  for 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  investigating  that  which  is  hidden^  not 
in  desert  islands,  or  in  glaciers,  or  in  craters,  or  in  crucibles,  or  in 
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cuneiform  inscnptions^  but  in  human  experience.  On  human 
intelligence  and  yeracity  the  test  must  strike  ;  it  would  seem 
that  the  electric  light  of  science  blazes  white  enough  now,  if 
eTer,  to  try  them.  Did  it  seem  a  dubious  experiment  to  flood 
the  Engllah-readiog  world  with  little  circulars  asking  for  authen- 
tic cases  of  mind-reading,  or  visions,  as  reported  at  first-hand 
by  reporters  willing  to  be  personallj  investigated  ?  Was  it  with 
amusement  that  we  first  saw  these  dignified  gentlemen  subptpna 
apparitions  from  the  most  intelligent  families  ?  Did  we  ftdl 
into  the  automatic  attitudes  of  perplexity  when  English  science 
solemnly  sent  social  cards  to  haunted  houses  ?  Did  we  ask  why 
this  precious  ointment  was  not  sold  to  the  poor,  when  we  saw 
learned  men  playing  the  ''Willing  Game"  in  country-houses  to 
find  oat  whether  the  human  mind  can  get  through  sealed  walls  ? 
And  when  one  of  the  most  important  philosophical  chairs  in  the 
country  is  represented  on  the  committee  inviting  spiritualistic 
mediums  to  '*  demonstrate  to  ua  experimentally  their  possession  of 
peculiar  powers,"  do  we  sneer  orsmOe  ? 

If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  do  neither.  These  men  know  what 
they  are  about,  and  why  they  are  about  it.  They  know  that  no 
previous  investigations  of  the  most  insoluble  problem  of  human 
history  have  been  built  upon  a  basis  broad  enough  or  strong  enough 
to  do  the  thing  which  is  now  attempted  by  the  strongest  and  long- 
est lever  that  can  be  thrust  beneath  it.  They  know  that  our  ad- 
fmnced  civilization  has  an  advanced  chance  at  the  eternal  mystery. 
They  know  that  what  superstition  has  made  folly  of ;  and  religion, 
mysticism ;  and  literature,  sensationalism  ;  and  the  rudimentary 
science  of  the  past,  stuff-and-nonsense — the  developed  science  of 
to-day  should  make  sense  of  ;  nay,  must  make  sense  of,  or  8u:ffer 
what  wo  are  now  prepared  to  see  would  become  the  greatest  defeat 
that  the  scientific  claim  has  undergone.  They  know,  in  short, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  scientific  method  and  the  patience  of  the 
flcientific  temper  and  the  equability  of  the  scientific  temperament 
ought  to  be  the  equivalent  of  ghost-stories  and  table-tippings  and 
ooealt  letters  and  materializations  in  London^  and  stances  in 
Boston  ;  and  that  it  is  the  worse  for  science  if  they  are  not  The 
grater  the  weight,  the  more  the  strands  in  the  cable  that  hoists  it. 
Nothing  ifl  too  small  for  so  huge  a  work  as  that  which  would  lift  the 
load  of  mystery  older  than  the  Witch  of  Endor,  terrified  at  her  trick, 
which  had  summoned  what  we  should  now  find  it  fashionable  to 
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call  a  "  telepathic  impression  " — a  load  as  new  as  the  last  poor 
ereaturet  in  fresh  mouming,  paying  two  dollars  a  sitting  to  a  fifth- 
story  medium,  to  get  "  commiinioationfi  "  from  her  dead  child.  He 
who  means  to  win  in  a  charge  upon  this  mountain  of  mystery  and 
misery  can  condescend — must  condescend — to  the  infinite  drudg- 
ery of  diecoTery.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  great- 
est physical  and  metiiphysical  scholars  of  oor  day  can  do  no  better 
thing  with  their  gifts,  or  their  greatness,  than  to  apply  to  the  psy- 
chical facts  the  sheer  force  which  has  conquered  the  physical — ^the 
force  that  adequately  observes  and  records  before  inferring  ;  or,  as 
Darwin  puts  it,  that  **  accumulates  *'  before  *•  reflecting."  Tbis» 
then,  they  have  sought  to  do.  As  the  apostle  of  evolution  collected^ 
collated,  colligated  hia  enormous  array  of  facts  before  theorizing^ 
they  who  undertake  this  other  task  would  collect,  collatCp  and  col- 
ligate the  di^rray  of  their  facts  before  they  theorixe. 

Let  them  call  upon  us  to  tell  our  coincident  dreams,  and  give 
the  references  of  our  grandfather's  ghost,  and  sift  before  their 
scathing  jury  the  hallnci nations,  or  clairvoyances,  or  clairandiences, 
or  presentiments,  that  our  "  intelligence  and  veracity  "  can  muster 
to  the  summons.  The  more  the  better.  The  patience  that  sum- 
mons should  be  equal  to  the  perplexity  that  replies.  Men  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  classification  of  an  insect,  or  the  culti- 
vation of  an  accent.  Why  not  study  the  power  which  makes  one 
man  able  to  make  another  say  Peter  Piper,  across  the  width  of  the 
house,  with  the  doors  shut  ?  The  spirit  which  gave  to  the  world  her 
great  scientific  gospel  devoured  itself  till  it  knew  why  the  flesh  of  ^ 
creature,  invisible  without  the  microscope,  waa  of  the  color  of  the  leaf 
on  which  it  lived  and  died.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  man  keep 
tally  of  the  relative  number  of  times  that  a  blindfold  subject  will 
select  the  right  card  from  a  pack  ?  "  High  authorities  "  have  wear- 
ied themselves  to  account  for  the  differeuee  in  the  molars  and  pre- 
molars within  the  jaws  of  the  dog  and  the  Tasmanian  woU  Ma}' 
not  a  scientist  e^it  mustard,  to  see  if  his  mesmeric  recipient  will  say 
that  his  mouth  is  burnt  ?  Or  even  ask  why  a  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty stands  unrented  for  a  generation,  because  a  dead  woman  is  said 
to  be  heard  sobbing  in  it  ?  In  brief,  are  not  the  methods  which 
overcome  the  mysteries  of  matter  entitled  to  the  same  exercise  and 
to  the  same  respect  that  they  have  had,  when  they  are  applied  to 
the  mysteries  of  mind  ?  Here,  we  say,  are  the  facts.  Hundreda 
of  {people,  whose  word  of  honor  is  as  good  intellectual  coin  as  that 
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of  the  reader  of  this  page  or  the  oontributor  to  this  Review,  haye 
testified  to  the  eonyeyance  of  thoaght,  without  yisible  or  audible  or 
tSBgJble  media,  from  embodied  mind  to  embodied  mind  ;  to  the 
tragic  or  the  trivial  incidents  of  mesmerism;  to  the  cotncidenoe 
of  dreams  ;  to  the  prophecy  of  mental  convictions ;  to  the  visual 
appearance  of  the  distant  living;  to  the  sight  or  sign  of  what  is 
thought  to  be  the  more  distant  dead« 

Thousands  of  sensible  and  reliable  men  and  women  to-day  be- 
lieve these  things  on  the  strength  of  personal  experience ;  and, 
believing,  accept  them  with  such  explanation  of  their  own  as  they 
may,  in  default  of  any  from  silent  science.  It  would  seem  as  if 
these  circumstances  were  of  as  much  importance  to  science  as  the 
imnsYerse  lamellss  in  the  beak  of  a  shoveler  duck,  or  the  climate 
of  the  lowlands  under  the  equator  during  the  severe  part  of  the 
glacial  period. 

A  cautious  Spiritualist,  prominently  identified  with  the  move- 
ments of  his  sect,  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  for  use  in  this  paper 
writes  : 

**  I  think  it  would  be  within  boundB  to  say,  that  in  this  eountryt  the  nitiDber 
who  have  by  peraonal  investigation  came  into  what  thejr  believe  to  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  spirit  return  aud  maaifestibtion  is  not  leas  than  3,000^000,  &nd  that  a 
■mi  larger  number  have  experienced  enough  to  aaWafy  them  that  there  *  is 
something  in  it,^  but  how  much  they  don't  know/' 

Estimates  two  or  three  times  as  large  are  made  by  less  careful 
aealots.  The  writer  of  the  article  ou  Spiritualism  in  the  **  Ameri- 
cas Encyclopsedia/'  says  : 

*«  As  the  organized  bodies  of  SpLritualists  include  bat  a  small  proportion  of 
UlOit  who  wholly  or  partially  accept  these  phenomena,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
«V1Q  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  number.'* 

In  Great  Britain,  the  number  is  supposed  to  be  larger  than  among 
OttTselTefl.  Here,  let  us  say,  to  take  the  most  modest  figures,  are 
two  millions  of  oar  jieople,  intelligent  enough  to  conduct  the 
affairs  and  obey  the  laws  and  bear  the  responsibilities  of  aTerage 
civilized  society,  who  habitually  and  confidently  approach  the  awful 
Terities  of  death  through  the  unexplained  trance  which  we  content 
oorselyes  with  calling  a  morbid  nenrous  condition  ;  people  whose 
main  religions  faith  is  formulated — God  help  them  1 — in  the  col* 
nmns  of  papers^^ — ^most  of  which  we  never  read  if  we  can  help  it,— or 
in  the  pages  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  Kew  Bible,  spirit- 
Qally  communicated  through  mediums  of  the  sect.     Say  what  we 
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may  (and  we  ought  to  say  it)  of  the  noaseDflej  say  what  we  may  of 
the  fraud,  of  the  jugglery,  the  hysteria,  the  blasphemy  mixed  to 
a  mush  with  the  whole  matter^  the  dgmfioant  fact  remains,  that  here 
IB  a  huge  claas  uot  of  the  lowest  or  most  illiterate,  while  not  yet, 
to  any  marked  extent,  of  the  wisest  or  highest,  who  belieTe  them- 
selves, in  our  highly-illuminated  times,  to  have  found  some  means 
of  access  to  the  consciousness  of  their  dead.  Here  is  the  masslTe 
bulwark  of  the  mystery — be  it  from  within  or  from  without ;  were 
it  from  above  or  from  below;  call  it  a  baae  trick  or  a  glorious  pos- 
sibility— where  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air  intrenches  hit 
self ;  that  he  gives  or  assumes  to  give,  or  is  believed  to  give  to  thel 
starving  human  heart,  bereaved  of  its  bread  of  life,  the  crumbs  from 
the  table  of  Love  and  Death.  Were  it  not  as  great  a  deed,  is  it  not 
as  large  a  duty,  to  hunt  down  the  facts  behind  this  faith,  to  grip 
the  truth  from  out  this  error,  to  have  this  law  that  lies  between  the 
body  and  the  soul,  as  it  were  to  discover  the  link  between  a  monkey 
and  a  man  ? 


Modem  science  is  systematically  severe  in  the  conditions  which 
she  lays  upon  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  may,  in 
turn,  demand  something  of  her.  We  say  a  great  deal  in  these  daj 
about  the  scientific  basis  of  thought  and  action.  What  do  we  me 
by  it  ?  We  suppose  ourselves  to  mean  that  a  subject  shall  be  a; 
preached  with  two  qualifications  ;  equipment  and  candor ;  the 
presence  of  equivalent  ability,  and  the  absence  of  nuUifying  prej- 
udice* These  two  endowments  we  have  the  right  to  expect  of  any 
investigators  who  penetrate  the  unexplored  upon  the  map  of  Truth. 
We  may  assume  that  the  eminent  officers  and  members  of  the  psy- 
chical societies  represent  a  wide  enough  range  of  training,  psycho- 
logical and  phpiological,  religious  and  skeptical,  to  deprive  us  of 
all  necessity  to  question  their  possession  of  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions.  Bemembering  the  fatal  facility  with  which  the  lat 
escapes  the  highest  human  intelligences,  nay,  seems  often  to  escape  ' 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  pure  intellectual  absorption,  we  must 
adjust  our  anticipations  in  that  direction  more  in  the  form  of  **  a 
solemn  hope  "  (as  the  sub-Positivists  say  of  immortality)  than  of  a 
fixed  aasurance*  We  have  read  of  the  chemist  who  said  to  a  phi- 
losopher :  "  But  the  chemical  facts,  my  dear  sir,  are  precisely  the 
reverse  of  what  you  suppose.''  "  Have  the  goodness,  then/*  was 
the  instantaneous  reply,  "  to  tell  me  what  they  are,  that  I  may  ex- 
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them  on  my  system,"  Such  a  spirit,  which,  alas  1  is  newer 
than  the  anecdote,  would  be  worse  than  no  spirit  at  all,  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  down  so  subtle  and  mocking  a  truth  a«  that  which 
flies  or  floats  in  obscure  psychical  phenomena.  We  have  to  deal 
now  with  wings,  not  clay  ;  we  must  ase  arrows  and  nets,  not  der- 
ricks and  dynamite.  We  must  take  straight  lines  through  infinite 
ether,  and  measure  the  velocities  ol  the  zephyrs,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  mists.  We  have  to  keep  the  judgment  as  open 
as  a  cloud  to  the  colors  of  the  sun»  Our  observation  must  be  aero- 
metric.  Science  finds  herself  in  a  New  Earth  ;  whether  New 
Heavens  are  above  it,  it  is  for  her — and  for  Truth — to  say. 

There  were  scholars  among  the  contemporaries  of  Galileo  who 
never  would  consent  to  look  through  a  telescope,  lest  they  ehould 
be  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  stars  which  he  had  dis- 
ooTcred.  Such  intellectual  palsy  is  not  out  of  the  world's  system 
yet^  It  is  the  rarest  thing  upon  earth  to  be  fair.  It  is  a  rarer  thing, 
among  what  are  called  scientific  minds,  than  this  paper  has  space 
to  justify  itself  for  asserting.  Of  all  human  teachers,  they  whose 
daim  to  our  respect  is  founded  most  confidently  upon  their  endow- 
ment fail  us  sometimes  most  roundly  in  this  secondary  qualification 
of  nmple,  human  candor.  The  bigotry  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
library  is  quite  as  robust  as  the  bigotry  of  the  altar  and  the  creed. 
The  prmjudicium  which  is  infiltrated  with  matter  and  fact  is  as 
stiff  as  that  which  has  become  hygroscopic  of  mind  and  theory, 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  value  of  scientific  evidence.  We 
haTe  the  right  to  ask  a  great  deal  of  the  scientific  attitude. 
What  should  it  be  ?  That  which  George  Eliot  would  call  one  of 
'' massive  receptiveness,**  What  must  it  be  ?  That  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  its  own  primer  and  grammar.  Wise  are  they 
who  would  be  unsparing  as  a  sieve*  made  from  the  hair  on  the  brows 
(if  Minerva,  in  their  definition  of  "  evidence  ;'*  what  eifts  through 
thoee  exquisite  meshes  is  worth  the  pains.  But  observe  the  hand 
that  weaves  the  sieve  ;  and  watch  the  volition  that  guides  the  hand. 
An  imperceptible  jar  of  human  prejudice  may  spoil  the  finest  web 
of  attention  and  inference  that  ever  the  human  mind  has  wrought. 
It  is  his  first  privilege,  who  would  take  the  attitude  that  qualifies 
him  for  handling  delicate  evidence,  to  see  to  it  that  his  candor  is 
ednoated  equally  with  his  skill.  We  have  passed  the  time  when 
a  man  might  assume  the  name  of  philosopher*  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  saj  that  he  would  rather  be  in  the  wr^ug  with  Plato  than  in 
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the  right  with  his  oppononts.  What  is  it,  indeed^  to  be 
but  to  be  willing  to  %m  a  thing  turn  out  either  way  ?  What  tfi 
the  Bcientilie  spirit,  but  the  honest  spirit  ?  What  is  the  iufcfitigst- 
in^  power^  but  the  judicial  power  ?  What  is  it  to  be  wiae,  but  to 
be  just  ? 

A  keen  moderu  writer  has  well  said,  that  by  the  time  a  man  b^ 
comes  an  authority  in  uny  scientifio  subject  be  becomes  a  naifianoe 
upon  it,  because  he  is  sure  to  retain  erroi-s  which  were  in  Togae 
when  he  was  young,  but  which  a  newer  wisdom  has  rejected.  Such 
an  accusation  otight  to  become,  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  a^e,  unju.st  or  impoesible.  The  qualification  of  candor 
should  f^row  us  fast  as  that  of  equipment.  As  the  intellectual  outfit 
of  scholars  multiplies,  faimos:^  in  the  use  of  it  should  increase  pro- 
portionately, must  inoraase  proportionately,  or  the  investigating 
l»ower  **  loses  stroke  "  upon  one  side,  and  we  hare  an  eagle  with  a 
wing  crippled  seeking  (o  cut  a  straight  course  to  the  stars,  or  ex- 
pecting tlio  observer  to  ihiuk  lie  does.  *'  Were  there  a  single  man,'' 
says  Bucon,  **  to  be  found  with  firmness  sufficient  to  efface  from 
hia  mind  the  theories  and  notions  yulgarly  received,  and  to  apply 
his  intellect  free  and  witliout  prevention,  the  best  hopes  might  be 
entcrtjjcined  of  his  success/* 

What  is  it,  then,  to  be  great,  but  to  be  fair  ?    He  who  would 
approach  u  subject  like  this  of  which  we  write,  in  the  aacred  name 
of  science »  needs  to  be  manned  for  the  results^  he  they  what  they 
may.     This  matter  is  too  large  for  any  littleness  of  spirit  to  grasp, 
Ko  prepossessions  are  going  to  get  at  it.    It  is  not  time  yet  for  i 
any  ^*  working  hypothesis/'     It  is  too  early  to  have  assurances  that 
one  thing  can,  or  another  cannot  be.     We  shall  never  have  the  i 
truth  by  inventing  it,  but  by  discovering  it.     We  must  be  equal 
to    the  surprises  of  truth.     If  she  beat  the  breath  oat  of  our 
dearest  delusions,  we  must  be  mlling  to  bury  them.     II  she  strike  | 
the  keystone  out  of  our  firmest  convictions,  we  must  be  able  to 
climb  their  ruins,     I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  no  investigator  ' 
18  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  psychical  phenomena,  who  is 
not  equally  ready  to  admit,  if  admit  he  mn^t,  in  the  end,  that  he 
is  dealing  with  the  physiological  action  of  cells  in  the  frontal  lobes  J 
of  the  brain,  or  with  the  presence  of  a  human  soul  disembodied  byl 
death.     He  must  be  hospitable  to  a  hallucination,  or  to  a  spectre. 
He  must  be,  if  necessary,  just  to  an  apparition  as  well  as  gen- 
erous to  a  molecule.     He  must  use  the  eyes  of  his  aonl  as  welll 
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as  the  lenae  of  his  tDicroacope.     He  must  not  be  frigh toned  away 

'from  tho  discovery  of  some  superb  unknown  law,  because  tliere 
a  Tulgar  din  of  "Ghosts!"  aboot  his  earjs.  He  had  better 
Ind  a  ghoBt^  if  ghoet  there  be,  than  to  find  nothing  at  all^  for 

~fcar  it  may  not  be  **  scientific '*  to  walk  about  after  one  is  dead. 
That  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  the  scientific  attitude  which  as- 
BQmes  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible,  any  more  than  that 
rbicb  aasumes  that  it    is  necessary.     No    foregone    conclusion 

(which  reatricU  the  nature  of  an  undiscovered  law  to  a  purely 
physic^  basis  is  more  scholarly  than  the  bias  which  prejudicates  a 

r«Qperhiiman  agency  behind  the  dancing  of  a  piano  in  the  air.  It 
may  be  just  a^  unscientific  to  assert  prematurely  that  a  man  of 
honor,  intelligence,  and  education  is  suUering  from  a  mere  local 
affection  of  the  retina,  when  he  testifies  that  he  sees  and  converses 
with  the  image  of  his  distant  brother  at  the  moment  of  that 
brother's  death  by  accident,  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  Aristotle 
expresses  himself  to  the  American  public  through  the  columns  of 
the  '*  Banner  of  Light. "  It  may  be  no  more  judicial  to  predetermine 

Lthat  the  appearance  of  phosphorescent  letters  in  the  air,  under 

[given  conditions^  must  of  necessity  be  a  piece  of  jugglery,  than  it 
would  be  to  fall  upon  our  knees  before  it  as  the  work  of  angelsj  or 

l^ettws  ourBelves  before  it  as  the  threat  of  demons.  He  may  be  no 
Bare  fitted  for  psychical  reaearoh  who  dismisses  a  certified  instance 
of  the  clairaudjent  inter-consciousness  of  friends  a  thousand  miles 

I  apart,  aa  a  foredoomed  coincidence  or  exaggeration,  than  he  who 
roald  accept  the  ^^  communication  ^'  of  his  recently  dead  son,  sent 
to  him  unsought  by  the  medium  who  has  dared  to  subject  the 

I  sacred  privacy  of  a  stranger's  bereavement  to  the  paragraph  of  the 

rSpiritualistic  press,  happily  unaware  that  the  supposed  spirit 
has  forgotten,  in  the  educational  elevation  of  tho  disembodied 
life,  how  to  spell  his  own  name*  The  philosophical  faculty  may 
be  no  more  exhibited  by  the  student  who  takes  it  for  granted  that 
^e  nps  in  a  circle  of  investigators  are  made  by  knuckles  or  toe* 
DtntSy  than  it  is  exhibited  by  the  man  who  guides  his  invcstmenta 
<m  the  advice  of  a  female  medium  who  does  not  know  the  differ- 
&oe  between  a  United  States  registered  bond  and  Mr,  Micawber's 
-band.  To  aasume  that  a  historical  case  of  house  posaearion 
like  that  of  Wesley,  or  his  more  modem  fellow-sufferers,  is  an 
ingenious  trick  or  a  highly-developed  rat,  is  i>erhap8,  if  we  think 
of  it,  not  much  more  intelligent  than  to  manage  one's  matrimonial 
rou  cxu.— NO.  34G.  18 
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aff ail's  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  who  €3P- 
umiDes  locks  of  hair^  and  charges  a  dollar  for  his  opinion* 

The  qneefcion  :  What  is  evidence  ?  is  a  long  one  to  answer ;  but 
the  question  :  What  is  prejndice  ?  is  short  enough.     The  stiff 
materialist  is  not  educated  for  a  sound  inYestigator  anymore  Hum 
the  limp  emotionalist ;  and  the  impulse  to  decry,  as  a  matter  of  1 
course,  tJie  mental  or  psychical  basis  of  obscure  phenomena,  ia  \ 
Bcai-cely  more  reasonable  than  the  hysteria  which  hangs  upon  Indian 
babble  as  the  utterance  of  the  intelligent  dead.     As  it  is  not  logic  ' 
not  to  accept  consequences,  so  it  is  not  philosophy  not  to  prepare 
for  them.     A  certain  class  of  minds  has  to  learn  that  the  illogical ' 
and  unphOoeophical  have  no  more  chance  at  mystery  than  they  hare 
at  mathematics  ;  and  that  our  chief  hope  of  success  in  these  mat- 
ters lies  in  our  more  highly -developed  modern  consciousness  of  this 
fact,  and  of  what  it  means*     It  is  not  a  fixed  bayonet,  piercing  in 
but  one  direction ;   it  is  the  Flaming  Sword  that  turneth  either 
way. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  too  early  to  accept  a  working  hvpotheaia. 
In  the  work  of  the  English  society,  a  close  observer  may  already 
detect  the  danger  of  a  mistake  in  the  precise  direction  where  the 
Society  most  deprecates  mistake  in  its  coadjutors.  It  seems  to  U5  | 
that  a  hypothesis  is  put  to  very  hard  play,  if  not  to  work,  in  thd 
hands  of  the  committees  most  interested  in  the  telepathic  theory. 
Between  the  physical  and  the  supernatural  explanations  of  these 
phenomenal  facts  there  is  a  middle  ground,  whereon  the  conjecture 
formulated  into  what  is  called  Telepathy  has  sprung.  If  not  ghogts, 
if  not  jugglery,  if  not  electricity,  we  have  now  offered  to  ns  the  ^ 
occult  action  of  living  mind  upon  mind ;  and  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent conjecture.  Suppose  that  the  telepathic  theory  might  ex- 
plain an  immense  proportion  (I  do  not  say  all)  of  what  are  calle 
the  8ui>ernatural  facts  of  Spiritualism  ;  whether  it  does  so,  we  hav6 
not  yet  **  accumulated  and  reflected '' enough  to  say.  Both  the 
objections  to  and  the  arguments  for  the  adaptation  of  telepathy  to^ 
these  phenomena  are  keenly  interesting ;  but  they  would  require 
the  leisure  of  a  paper  to  themselves  to  discuss  them  intelligently. 

There  is  here,  we  say,  an  excellent  conjecture,  so  far  as  it  goes,^ 
No  student  of  the  subject  can  deny  that.     But  no  student  of  the 
subject  ought  to  assume,  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  tba 
telepathy  goes  far  enough.     Wait.     Let  us  not  repeat  the  blonde 
of  superstition  or  of  incredulity.     Wait     I»et  us  have  something 
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tfaafc  will  go  to  the  end  of  the  matter.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  humbly 
id  that  he  had  one  talent :    the  ability  to  look  steadily  at  a 

rproblem  until  he  saw  it  through.     The  only  hope  that  we  have  in 

dealing  with  this  problem  of  problems  lies  in  the  will  and  the 

Dwer  to  look  at  it  until  we  see  it  through.     The  world  has  played 

fith  the  thing  long  enough.     Otherwise  eensible  human  beings 

have  been  the  dupes  or  the  cynics  of  the  subject  from  age  to  age, 

Lind  from  civilization  to  civilization.  It  is  time  that  the  mystery 
n*bich  has  baffled  twenty  centuries  found  its  muster.  Other  secrets 
of  force  have  defied  and  been  conquered.  Why  not  tliie?  Other 
laws  have  eluded  and  been  grafiped.  Why  not  thia?  Other  dangers 
imve  been  dared,  other  obstacles  pulverized,  other  ridicule  or  in- 
:^i  rence  waived,  other  patience  and  passion  spent  for  other  con- 
liicirf  with  the  reluctance  of  nature  to  surrender  truth.  Why  not 
these,  and  for  this  ?  Hei'C  is  one  fact  :  the  existence  from  all  time 
of  a  huge  sum  of  inerplicable  phenomena.  Ilere  is  another  :  the 
intelligent  human  will.  At  this  epoch  of  our  development  there 
oughty  if  ever,  to  be  an  equation  between  the  two.  The  Indian 
occultist,  the  Jewish  sorcerer,  the  Scotch  seer,  the  Puritan  witch, 
the  modem  medium,  have  presented  but  so  many  passing  forms 
of  the  i>ermanent  fact,  which,  like  Ahasueras,  has  wandered  from 
generation  to  generation,  a  homeless,  deathless,  unwelcome  thing. 
like  the  Spanish  knight  in  the  song,  it 

*'  Hides  from  land  to  land^ 
It  sails  from  sea  to  sea/' 

If  the  time  has  come  to  break  lances  with  it,  let  ns  do  so  in  down- 
light  efLmefit. 

That  was  a  timely  incident  recalled  by  one  of  the  distingnished 
itiveatigatorB  in  London,  and  attributed  to  Sir  William  Hamilton 
iind  Airey.     It  was  Airey  who,  8ir  William  having  alluded  to  some 

aportftnt  mathematical  fact,   answered:   '*No,    it  cannot  be." 
» great  philoaoplier  gently  observed  :  **I  have  been  investigating 
it  cioaety  for  the  last  five  months,  and  cannot  doubt  its  truth.** 

'  Bnt,"  said  Airey,  "  I've  been  at  it  for  the  la«t  five  minutes, 

ftd  caimot  see  it  at  all  I " 

Hi©  psychical  opportunity,  as  it  may  be  called,  takes  its  due 
chronological  order  after  the  great  physical  opportunity  of  which 
Jem  science  has  already  availed  itself,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
I  m  nAttml  sequence — as  a  case  of  evolutionary  growth  in  inves- 
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tigtttion.    After  the  more  rlemonetrable  comes  the  more  elasire^ 
after  the  more  manifest,  the  more  occult     We  are  dow  to  prepare"' 
for  what  an  American  philosopher  calk  **the  growing  predomi- 
nance of  the  psychical  life/* 

View  it  through  whatever  glass  we  may,  there  is  a  chance  here 
for  a  great  discovery  and  for  a  great  discoverer.  The  day  baa 
gone  when  the  stock  arguments  of  incredulity  are  strong  enougl] 
to  grip  the  subject*  To  assume  that  a  large  mass  of  our  respect 
able  feUowKiitizens  are  either  fools  or  knaves  no  longer  qnite  oover 
the  case.  The  jugglery  hypothesis,  too  often  a  sound  and  ne 
sary  one,  is  not  elastic  enough  to  stretch  over  the  circuit ;  as  in 
case  of  house-possession  personally  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  which  was  carried  to  the  leading  prestidigitator  of  the  day 
for  his  professional  opinion,  with  the  inquiry  :  **  Is  there  anything 
in  your  business  which  would  explain  these  occurrences  ?  '*  *^  Kol " 
was  the  ringing  answer,  with  a  terrible  thump  of  the  conjurer's 

hand  upon  the  table.     "  No  1     And  by 1  wouldn*t  stay  in 

such  a  house  twenty-four  hours  !" 

Uerc  we  stand,  at  the  gates  of  an  unknown  law,  or  series  of  J 
laws.    To  know  that  the  unknown  exists  is  a  step  gained.    Science' 
bus  never  rested  before  her  own  admitted  ignorance.     To  concede 
that  there  is  something  to  conquer  is  to  go  far  in  prophocy  that 
she  will  conquer  it.     When  organised  knowledge  brings  to  he 
siege  a  docility  equivalent  to  the  force  of  resifitanoe,  the  connt-er'! 
scarp  is  passed.    To  be  educated  in  the  laws  of  matter  is  the  cell 
life  of  knowledge.    In  its  vertebrate  development  it  must  command 
the  laws  of  mi?KL     He  makes  as  unscientific  a  mistake  who  would 
perceive  the  tniths  of  physics,  and  stop  there,  as  he  would  whc 
should  write  a  system  of  metaphysics  without  a  knowledge  of  phyi 
Biology.     Science  has  her  superstitions  as  well  as  faith  ;  it  is  tb^ 
first  of  these  to  be  superstitiously  afraid  of  superstition.    Only  will 
the  developed  courage  which  is  implied  in  perfect  skill  arc  XY 
tactics  of  truth  to  be  mastered.     We  may  say  that  Science  at  th^ 
bayonet's  point,  before  tho  fortress  of  Mystery,  is  put  upon  ho 
mettle  at  last.    Too  un scholarly  has  been  the  sneer  or  the  silence } 
too  feeble  the  attack ;  too  serious  have  been  the  defeats,     Th| 
moment  of  the  charge  has  oome.     Most  great  martial  criaes  creat 
great  generals^     If  ever  there  was  a  chance  for  one  in  the  histor 
of  human  knowledge,  there  is  a  chance  for  one  to-day,  and  here. 

Shall  the  power  which  could  classify  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
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and  claim  the  glory  of  them,  be  thwarted  by  the  capacity  of  an 
untouched  dining-table  to  thump  a  man  against  a  wall  P  Is  a 
**  bndu-wave  ^*  mure  immanageable  than  an  ether-wave  ?  We  are 
taught  that  there  are  octaTes  in  the  wave-lengths  of  light  corre- 
sponding to  octaves  in  eound- vibrations,  and  that  the  spectrum  baa 
been  studied  for  about  four  octaves  beyond  the  red  end,  and  one 
beyond  the  violet.  Is  this  a  less  mysterious  accomplishment  than 
the  power  of  the  human  will  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  ana?etheeia 
in  a  fiurgical  operation  ?  Is  the  boldest  conjecture  of  telepathy 
moro  atupendouB  than  the  telephone  was  twelve  years  ago  ?  We 
smile  when  we  are  told  of  the  telegraphic  battery  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  what  are  called  spirits  who  desire  to  employ 
the  Morse  alpliabet,  Tliere  are  probably  few  readers  of  this  peri- 
odical who  would  get  beyond  a  smile  in  re^gard  to  such  an  in- 
vention* Yet,  is  the  unknown  action  of  mind  on  mind  possibly 
exproBsed  through  such  a  use  of  the  laws  of  electricity  more  amaz- 
ing than  the  half -developed  phunograph  from  which  we  were  told 
we  were  to  hear  the  treasured  voicea  of  tlie  dead  or  absent  ? 

Whether  we  are  dealing  with  matter,  mind,  or  spirit,  it  is  too 
early  yet  in  the  process  of  investigation  to  know.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  know  that  one  law  may  be  no  more  illegal  than  another 
law,  and  that  because  we  understand  the  conditions  of  one,  and 
do  not  understand  the  conditions  of  the  other,  is  no  more  of  a 
reason  why  the  other  should  not  exist,  than  Franklin's  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  shares  in  the  Electric  Light  Company  of  New 
York  City,  to-day,  was  a  reason  for  not  putting  up  the  first 
lightning-rods.  It  is  not  too  early  to  know  that  the  psychical 
opportunity  is  a  great  chance  for  honesty  and  liberality  of  spirit, 
for  originality  and  force  of  mind,  for  attention,  for  patience,  for 
reaBon.  and,  we  may  say,  for  hope.  What  benefactors  to  their  kind 
will  they  be  who  shall  clatch  from  this  mystery,  ancient  as  earth, 
shadowy  aa  dreams,  and  somber  as  fate,  the  substance  of  a  verified 
law! 

Be  it  the  law  which  guides  the  telegraph,  the  law  which 
sways  an  audience,  the  law  by  which  a  hand-jiass  cures  a  head* 
ache,  the  law  which  unites  the  thoughts  of  distant  friends,  or 
the  law  by  which  dumb  death  shouJd  create  a  vocabulary  for  deaf 
life^  tlie  chance  to  formuJate  it  is  the  chance  for  a  great  achieve- 
m^iii.  Accomplished  or  defeated,  it  is  an  achievement  for 
•cfaolArahip  and  for  common-sense  to  undertake  with  a  sobori 
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dedicated  spirit^  adequate  to  the  seriotisiicHsi  ui  m^  conFpqnpnros 
involved  in  gaeceas  or  failure*  We  may  add,  what  i*  sun  su  l>.j 
understood  by  some  of  our  readers,  and  m  sure  not  t^  be  by 
otbere^  that  it  is  an  achievement  aaking  ali^o  for  the  higher  educa* 
tion  of  that  candid  and  noble  power  imperfectly  called  spirituality 
of  nature*  He  who  has  enough  of  this  faculty  to  respect  it,  will 
follow  our  meaning*  We  need  not  tax  the  patience  of  him  who 
has  not,  by  here  emphasizing  the  relation  of  such  a  power  to  the 
scientific  method. 

In  physical  theory,  the  gap  between  the  development  of  the 
lower  and  higher  organizations  has  never  been  filled.  In  religious 
belief,  there  remains  an  insoluble  mystery  about  the  doctrine  that 
claims  to  mediate  between  Ood  and  man.  In  psychical  specula- 
tion, too,  shall  we  expect  a  missing  link  ?  WUl  the  conjunctive 
between  life  and  death  elude  us  ?  The  combining  medium  of  soul 
and  body  defy  us  ?  When  we  have  a  psychical  system  lacking  no 
more  than  science  and  theology  lack,  we  may  pause,  and  we  should 
not  pause  till  then.  One  need  not  be  a  Spencerian  in  phila^ophy, 
to  cry  with  Spencer :  "The  deej>est  truth  we  can  get  at  must  be 
unaccountable." 

The  Darwin  of  the  science  of  the  soul  is  yet  to  be.  Ho  has  a  I 
large  occasion.  It  will  be  found  greater  to  explain  the  dissolution 
than  the  evolution  of  the  race.  It  is  more  to  teach  us  where  we 
go  to  than  to  tell  us  what  we  came  from.  Prom  the  ^*  Descent  '* 
to  the  **  Destiny  *'  of  man  is  the  natural  step.  The  German  physi- 
cist who  gave  his  book  the  supreme  title  of  *^The  Discovery  of 
the  Sonl  '*  was  wiser  than  he  knew.  That  was  a  piercing  satire  on 
the  materialistic  philosophy  which  suggested,  not  long  since,  that 
mourners  hereafter  be  given  front  seats  at  geological  lectures,  and 
the  most  deeply  bereaved  provided  with  chip-hammers  to  collect 
specimens.  Older  than  the  classic  of  St.  Pierre,  and  young  as  the 
anguish  of  yesterday,  is  the  moan :  "  Since  death  \f  a  good,  and 
since  Virginia  is  happy,  I  would  die,  too,  and  be  united  to  Vir- 
ginia." 

Science  has  given  us  a  past     Too  long  has  she  left  it  tu  [,j 
give  us  a  future.    Human  love  cannot  be  counted  out  of  the  j   r 
of  nature ;  and  earth-bound  human  knowledge  turns  to  lift  its  i 
lowered  eyes  toward  the  firmament  of  immortal  life. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phei 
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It  is  hardly  possible  to  glance  at  the  development  of  the 
modem  fighting  ship  from  the  wooden  craft  of  old  without  being 
stTQck  with  the  analogy  between  military  action  afloat  and  ashore. 
It  is  enay  to  trace  a  similar  line  of  progress  in  each  case,  and  to 
show  that  the  same  stages  have  been  snccessiyely  passed  through, 
in  the  attempt  to  render  the  warrior  invulnerable,  while  providing 
him  with  every  means  possible  for  inflicting  injury  npoii  the  foe. 
Just  as  the  invention  of  gnnpowder  led  first  to  the  increase  of 
body  armor,  and  then  to  its  final  abandonment,  so  the  introduction 
of  rifled  gnns  produced  the  iron-clad  frigates,  and  their  subsequent 
improTement — the  huge,  unwieldy  monsters  that  appear  such 
formidable  items  in  the  naval  strength  of  European  power?*  Who 
shall  aay,  in  view  of  theimpossibility  of  keeping  pace  with  the  ever- 
increasing  power  of  artillery,  that  thefle  vessels,  too,  will  not  give  way 
in  time  to  some  now  type  of  unarmored  craft  ?  Ali-eady  the  armor- 
belt  is  being  confined  to  the  more  vulnerable  parts  of  the  ship, 
JQst  &8,  with  the  soldier^  the  defensive  covering  of  the  arms  and 
legs  was  abandoned,  in  order  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  limbs, 
ud  allow  the  covering  of  the  chest  to  be  increased  in  weight  and 
itrengtb. 

The  naval  fights  of  the  past  were  like  the  hand-to-hand  en- 
eoanters  of  mail-clad  warriora  before  the  days  of  gnnpowder. 
Apart  from  the  efforts  to  close  with  the  foe,  there  was  no  maneuver- 
ing, but  each  ship,  after  grappling  with  an  antagonist,  hammered 
iwsy  at  her  till  one  or  the  other  was  placed  hors  de  combuiy  and  the 
Tietor  then  passed  on  in  search  of  another.  It  was  a  Beries  of 
liogle  combats,  without  much  concerted  action  ;  the  admiral  in 
oommand,  once  the  battle  had  begun,  losing  all  control  over  the 
ftcticm  of  the  fleet,  generally.  The  introduction  of  steam  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  old  tactics  by  enlarging  the  area  within 
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which  maneuyering  was  possible*  It  gmc»othed  awayj  ms  it  wefe, 
all  phjBical  obstacles^  giyiiigao  open  Oeld  to  the  coatendiDgforoeSy 
with  no  strong  gtragetic  positions,  the  timely  occapatioa  of  whicb 
might  turn  the  tide  of  battle  at  Bome  critical  moment «  It  was 
seen  at  onc€  that  the  old  ejstcm  mast  be  abandoned.  With  the 
power  to  move  in  all  directions^  the  weather-gauge  loat  it«  ad* 
Tantages^  besides  which,  any  maneuyering  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining a  windward  position  might  cause  the  exposure  of  a  weak 
front  to  the  attack  of  an  actiye  enemy.  New  lines  were  therefore 
laid  down  for  the  moyements  of  a  fleet  in  face  of  an  enemy,  and 
in  place  of  the  one  order  of  battle,  yarious  formations  for  attack 
have  found  their  way  into  the  system  of  naval  tactics  adopted  bj 
different  countries.  The  eame  principle,  however,  so  necessary 
the  days  of  sailing  craft,  of  keeping  the  fleet  in  a  compact  mass^  iu 
order  that  a  crippled  ship  might  have  the  support  of  her  consorts, 
was  still  maintained,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that 
naval  commanders  have  shown  a  disposition  to  break  cntii'ely  with 
the  traditions.  The  necessity  has  been  recognized  of  changing' 
the  tactical  unit,  and  forming  the  order  of  battle  not  with 
single  ships  in  one  or  more  lines,  but  in  groups  of  three  or  more 
vessels,  and  allowing  a  wider  space  for  maneuTering  around  each, 
in  order  to  increase  the  general  mobility  of  the  fleet  The  battle 
of  Lissa  (186G),  the  only  naval  fight,  properly  speaking,  that  haa 
taken  pla<je  since  the  introduction  of  steam,  was  fought  on  the 
old  lines.  The  Austrian  fleet,  in  a  wedge  formation,  broke 
through  the  Italian  in  ''line  ahead,"  and  the  ram  did  more 
damage  than  the  heavy  artillery.  The  wedge  formation  is  un- 
doubtedly very  strong  for  attack  against  a  fleet  in  close  order, 
each  ship  of  which  has  to  look  for  instructions  to  the  same  leader. 
But  a  fleet,  in  such  a  formation,  that  gave  battle  to  an  enemy  ad- 
vancing against  it  in  groups  of  three,  would  be  very  awkwardly 
situated  when  one  of  the«e  "compound  units,"  maneuvering 
round  either  flank,  attacked  it  in  the  rear.  The  naval  tactics  of 
the  future  muet  have,  m  a  foundation,  the  adoption  of  the  group 
system.  Tiie  fleet  must  be  divided  into  small  portions,  each  of 
which  wiU  have  its  own  leader,  who,  while  doing  his  utmost  to 
carry  out  the  general  instructions  of  the  commander-in-chief,  wUl^ 
nevertheless,  be  guided  by  oircumBtances  in  operating  against  the 
enemy*  A  naval  commander-in-chief  labors  under  this  disadvan- 
tage^ thatj  unlike  a  military  commander,  he  cannot  place  himself 
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oti  a  height,  and  take  in  at  a  glance  the  dispoaition  of  his  forces 
and  thoBe  of  the  enemy.  The  smoke,  to  a  great  extent,  will  hide 
from  hie  view  the  eoui^e  of  battle  ;  and  when  he  would  fain  give 
orders,  either  for  an  advance  or  a  flanking  movement,  it  is  only  by 
signals^  which  may  not  be  seen  or  anderstood,  that  he  can  endeavor 
to  make  known  his  wishes  to  those  interested,  Formerl}^  the  ad- 
miral led  the  line,  and  his  ship  was  generally  the  first  to  engage 
the  enemy-  Under  the  altered  condition,  he  should  no  more 
seek  to  be  in  the  m(Ue  than  the  general  in  supreme  command  of 
an  army  in  action.  His  flagship  sbonld  be  a  vessel  very  powerfol 
for  both  attack  and  defense,  but,  above  all,  of  very  high  speed,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  change  his  place  with  facility  at  will.  Instead  of 
taking  up  a  fixed  place  in  the  fleet,  the  admiral  should  assume,  from 
time  to  time,  such  positions  as  would  best  enable  him  to  direct 
operations,  from  the  facilities  they  would  offer  for  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  his  signals. 

It  i«  not  only  the  increased  mobility  of  ships  of  war  that 
his  necessitated  a  change  of  tactics,  but  also  the  greater 
powers  of  deetmction  with  which  they  are  endowed.  Power- 
ful artillery  has  much  lengthened  the  distance  at  which  an 
engagement  may  begin,  and  new  weapons  entail  other  modes 
of  attack.  The  ram  and  the  locomotive  torpedo  are  both 
likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  naval  battles  of  the  future. 
To  me  such  weapons  eflfectually,  however,  maneuvering  space  is 
neceasary  for  the  ship,  and  freedom  of  action  for  the  captain  in 
oommimd — two  conditions  that  are  incompatible  with  a  close  for- 
mation, or  an  order  of  battle  depending  upon  a  rigid  observance 
of  fixed  rules.  The  march  of  invention  has  destroyed  the  homo- 
geneity that  existed  before  the  days  of  iron-clads,  when  fighting 
craft  were  all  broadside  vessels,  and  only  differed  from  one  another 
in  their  size  and  the  number  and  caliber  of  the  guns  they  carried. 
A  modem  fleet  would  be  made  up  of  a  variety  of  craft,  every  other 
one  of  which  might  represent  a  distinct  type.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  ^'Devastation  "  or  a  "Dnilio"  is  not  meant  to  fight  under  the 
•ame  conditions  as  a  *^  Sultan"  or  an  **^  Alexandria,"  and  the  cir* 
camitAoces  favorable  for  the  attack  of  a  ** Polyphemus"  are  not 
thoee  precisely  suited  to  bring  out  the  special  qualities  of  either  a 
turret  ship  or  a  broadside  vessel.  A  wise  admiral  will  recognize 
the  distinct  purpose  for  which  each  different  type  represented  in 
the  fleet  under  his  orders  was  originaDy  designed,  and  will  dispose 
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of  his  ships  accordingly.  The  broadside  iron-elads,  cocrespoc 
to  the  infantry  of  which  the  bulk  of  a  modern  army  b  oompoeed^ 
would  form  the  line  of  battle^  while  the  turret  Tesaela  and  special 
rams  would  be  treated  like  the  flying  artillery  and  heayy  caToLiy. 
Thrown  out  on  the  flanks  of  the  sailing  formation,  or  placed  in 
the  Tan^  they  might  be  employed  to  open  the  battle  with  Uieir 
heavy  guns,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  being  rapidly  formed 
into  the  order  best  suited  to  the  oocadon*  The  Whitehead  torpedo 
is  essentially  the  weapon  of  opportunity.  It  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  submarine  rocket  of  short  range^  which^  from  the  uncertainty 
of  its  flight,  requires  a  wide  target  and  an  c^n  field.  Such  being 
the  case^  torpedo  craft  should  be  considered  as  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  fleet,  to  do  skirmishing  duty,  to  attack  the  enemy^s  shipa 
whenever  they  can  be  taken  at  a  disadyaDtage,  and  to  capture  dis* 
abled  vessels  by  threatening  them  with  complete  destruction. 
Many  favorable  opportunities  must  occur  for  the  operationa  of  tor- 
pedo-boats during  a  general  engagement ;  as,  for  instance,  im* 
mediately  after  the  discharge  of  her  broadside  by  a  hostile  veeseL 
The  pigmy  war-vessel,  lurking  under  the  off-aide  of  the  iron-clad 
attacked^  can  slip  round  the  stern  of  her  protector,  and  discharge 
her  torpedo  at  the  giant  enemy  ere  the  latter  has  had  time  to  re* 
ioad  her  guns.  With  a  view  to  such  action,  I  would  have  one  or 
more  torpedo-boata  attached  to  each  group.  Their  position  would 
bo  in  the  rear  of  the  leading  vessel,  in  the  angle  formed  by  her 
consorts.  The  accompanjing  diagram  will  explain  what  is  meant 
by  the  *'  group  "  as  the  tactical  unit.     A  is  the  leader  ;  B  and  C 

the  consorts,   placed  at    angles 
^f^  from  the  line  of  the  keel>  vmrying 

—  from  2|  points  to  4 — the  distance 
in  one  case  being  two  cables,  and 
in  the  other  twice  that  amou  nt.  T 
is  the  torpedo-boat.  These  three 
ships,  in  a  general  movement  of 
the  fleet,  maneuver  as  one,  al- 
ways preserving  their  respective 
C  bearings  and  distance.     But  the 

0  leader  may  change  the  positions 

of  B  and  C  at  will,  ao  that  the 
first  indicated  may  become  the  ship  farthest  off,  and  Cthe  one 
nearest  at  hand.   It  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  is  a  much  stronger 
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formation  for  attack  and  defense.  When  the  shipa  are  in  line 
ahead,  all  of  them  can  use  their  bow  fire,  and  should  a  hostile  ressel 
attempt  to  ram  the  one,  she  cannot  help  exposing  herself  most 
favorably  to  being  attacked  in  a  similar  maimer  by  one  of  the 
otliera. 

Aa  a  general  principle,  a  broad  front  should  never  be  presented 
to  tbe  enemy^  as  the  line  might  easily  be  broken^  and  serious  loss 
be  sustained  by  an  attack  in  columns  line  ahead.  The  leading 
shipfl  of  the  enemy,  wheeling  round  as  they  pierced  the  hne,  could 
bring  the  overwhelming  force  of  nurabers  to  bear  upon  single 
shipa.  This  idea  I  have  endeavored  to  illuBtrate  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  in  wMch  the  dark  vessels  represent  a  fleet  in  line 
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abreast^  and  the  white  ones  the  enemy  attacking  it  in  two  eoliimns. 
The  leading  vessels  of  the  group,  on  meeting  the  enemy's  line, 
have  turned  sharp  round  through  sixteen  points,  and  ranged  up 
on  the  broadsides  of  the  ships  that  are  to  bo  surrounded.  In  the 
meantime,  the  right-wing  ships,  Nos,  3  of  the  diagram,  have  turned 
through  eight  points,  and  are  under  the  stems  of  the  enemy,  iu  a 
position  for  pouring  in  a  raking  fire,  and  the  rear  Tesaels  have 
come  up  on  the  other  flank*  The  conceutrated  flro  of  three 
broadsides  is  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  one  veaseL 
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The  order  of  battle  to  be  afismned  will  much  depend  upon  tl 
formation  in  which  the  enemy  is  found  when  first  discovered  by 
the  lookout  shipg^  and  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  ifi  the 
quick  tnmsmiBsion  of  intelligence  respecting  this  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. With  the  high  speed  at  present  attained  by  iron- 
dads,  litUe  time  win  be  allowed  for  m&neuvering  before  the  battle 
begins^  go  that  any  change  of  formation  requiring  a  large  amount 
of  helm  would  lead  to  a  fatal  exposure  of  the  vessels,  A  fleet  m 
expectation  of  meeting  an  enemy  should  therefore  never  be  placed 
in  such  a  formation  as  will  not  readily  admit  of  its  assuming  one 
with  a  narrow  front.  It  is  not  in  the  present  day  as  in  the  olden 
time,  when  the  object  of  a  skillful  captain  was  to  bring  his  broad- 
side to  bear  as  often  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  a  raking  fire,  De- 
etructive  as  might  be  the  effect  of  concentrated  fire  upon  the 
bows  of  an  enemy,  the  latter  would  always  be  in  a  position  to  givo 
more  than  she  received  by  simply  charging  ahead.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  opposing  fleeta  will  attack  in  formations  of  a  similar 
character,  probably  in  cohimna  line  ahead,  composed  either  of 
single  ships  or  groups  aa  the  tactical  unit,  and  the  course  of  battle 
will  be  somewhat  as  follows  :  Rushing  toward  each  other  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  the  bow-guns  may  be  discharged  before  the  leading 
ships  have  met,  but  those  on  the  broadsides  will  be  concentrated  so 
as  to  deliver  crushing  blows  upon  the  weakest  parts  of  the  hostile 
vessels  as  they  go  past  After  the  fleets  have  cleared  each  other, 
they  will  natunUly  endeavor  to  re-form  as  speedily  as  possible,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  or  repelling  another  attack.  This  will  be 
the  most  critical  stage  of  the  battle,  for  now  comes  the  moment  for 
using  the  ram  and  the  torpedo*  Well  will  it  be  for  the  admiral 
having  a  reserve  squadron  at  hand  which  is  free  to  dash  at  the  foe 
w^hile  the  ships  are  yet  in  a  state  of  confusion  incidental  to  an  ex- 
tensive change  of  formation.  Everything  will  depend  upon  the 
celerity  with  which  the  ships  regain  a  formation  enabling  them  to 
present  a  strong  front  to  the  enemy.  The  individual  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  captains  in  command  will  be  displayed  in  this 
maoeuTering,  and  the  fleet  in  which  the  greatest  attention  haa  been 
paid  to  intricate  evolutions  will  undoubtedly  obtain  the  advantage. 
For  this  reason,  not  only  must  each  ship  practise  by  herself,  ixkrii'^ 
ing  upon  circles  with  various  degrees  of  helm-angles  and  speed,  so 
that  those  in  command  may  know  exactly  what  to  do  when  the 
necessity  arrives  for  moving  about  at  close  quarters,  but  they  must 
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alflo  ejercifle  together  at  changes  of  fonnation  whUo  proceeding  at 
rapid  rates  of  speed.  The  same  qualities  that  woa  the  battles  of 
old — jierception  of  the  iotentiona  of  the  eDemy,  skill  in  handling 
the  8hip>  cool  courage,  and  a  clear  head  in  the  moment  of  danger — 
will  giTe  to  their  possessors  victory  in  the  present  day.  The  prin- 
ciple that  I  have  already  laid  down  for  the  formation  of  orders  of 
battle — **  never  expose  the  flank  to  the  bow  of  an  enemy^* — must 
govern,  as  far  as  possible,  the  movements  of  single  sb  ipa.  To  this  may 
be  added  another  aiiom  :  never  swerve  from  the  course,  when  the 
fleets  are  rushing  toward  each  othei ,  in  order  to  avoid  being  rammed. 
When  the  danger  is  steadily  faced,  much  of  it  disappears.  The  shock 
will  be  received  at  the  strongest  portion  of  the  ship,  and  if  the  enemy, 
dreading  the  encounter  at  the  last  moment,  should  change  her  helm 
but  slightly,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  give  her  the  ram  with  effect. 
Juat  as  with  armies^  a  plan  of  battle  must  lye  drawn  up  before- 
hand. The  commander-in-chief  of  a  fleet  mast  arrange  with  hiii^ 
captains  for  a  certain  course  of  action  to  be  followed  under 
certain  cirenmatances ;  as,  for  instance,  after  the  first  charge,  sup- 
posing the  enemy^s  formation  to  have  been  pierced  by  the  fleet  in 
two  oolumns  in  close  order,  the  latter  is  to  re-form  for  the  purpose 
of  charging  again  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  one  column  wheel- 
ing round  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  Such  planij,  pro- 
viding for  more  or  le^s  continuous  action,  should  be  numbered,  so 
that  by  the  hoisting  of  a  single  flag,  or  other  means  equally  simple, 
the  intentions  of  the  commander-in-chief  may  be  known  at  once 
tbronghont  the  fleet.  I  take  it  that,  although  two  successive  charges 
in  good  order  might  possibly  take  place  between  opposing  fleets, 
diere  will  be  no  third  general  charge  ;  and  probably  the  result  of 
the  first  one  will  bo  to  throw  both  into  confusion,  and  the  subse- 
quent portion  of  the  battle  will  be  fought  out  by  the  independent 
action  of  the  several  units  of  which  the  fleets  are  composed.  This 
will  be  the  opportunity  for  the  group  commanders  to  distinguish 
Uiemaelvea.  By  judicions  management  of  the  vessels  under  their 
oomouind,  they  may  be  able  to  surronnd  single  ships,  and  compel 
them  to  surrender.  The  enemy's  torpedo-boats  will  have  to  be 
looked  after  by  vessels  the  specialty  of  which  must  be  high  speed 
lod  a  multiplicity  of  machine  guns  in  their  armament.  The  com- 
auuidenol  toch  vessels  muat  be  allowed  great  independence  of  ac- 
taan,  tbeir  duty  being  to  destroy  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats  wbUe 
pmtooting  those  of  their  own  fleet. 
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So  far  I  have  treated,  it  may  be  ^d,  of  ns?al  tactics  onlr' 
Apart  from  tliia  there  is  naval  strategy,  which  m\i  ooniiat  m  deceiv- 
ing the  enemy  as  to  the  intended  movements  of  the  fleet,  the  drav^ 
iog  of  bis  vessels  ont  of  protecting  port^,  and  the  cntting  oE  of 
hia  cruisers  from  coaling  stations*  Venr  mncb  might  be  wntten 
upon  this  snbjcct,  but  each  matters  do  not  properly  ent^r  into  a  dis- 
cussion limited  to  the  movements  of  a  fleet  in  the  preaence  of  an 
enemy.  The  same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  measures  of  defense 
adopted  against  torpedo-boats,  and  plans  of  operation  for  the  pas- 
sage of  channels  in  the  posseeeion  of  hostile  troops.  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  in  respect  to  naval  strategy,  the  admiral  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  must  be  provided  with  a  number  of  very  fast,  light 
crniscre,  able  to  carry  coal  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  keep  the 
sea  for  days  together.  Such  craft,  armed  with  a  few  long*range 
guns,  must  possess  speed  enough  to  enable  them  to  outrun  any  iion^ 
clad  of  the  enemy,  and  to  show  themselves  when  necessaiy,  one 
day  in  one  quarter,  and  the  next  several  hundred  miles  away.  To 
continue  the  comparison  between  fleets  at  sea  and  armies  ashore, 
these  craft  would  be  the  Uhlans,  charged  with  the  duty  of  eiplo- 
ration  and  masking  intended  movements. 

In  respect  to  defensive  measures  against  torpedoes,  the  reader 
will  notice  that  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  subject  of  netting. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  ship  will 
ever  carry  nets  into  action.  Such  cumbersome  arrangements  would 
prove^  in  the  end,  more  dangerous  to  the  vessel  carrying  them  than 
the  weapons  against  which  they  were  designed  to  protect  her.  As 
to  tl^e  stationary  mines  of  the  enemy,  no  hostile  waters  should  be 
approached  without  some  knowledge  of  their  condition,  and  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  submarine  defence, 
measures  must  be  adopted  for  its  destruction  previous  to  an  ad- 
vance of  the  fleet 

A  great  deal  of  torpedo  work  is  nothing  but  hollow  sham,  and 
experts  with  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  of  the  localities 
can  easily  control  the  reports  received  from  secret  agents  on  the 
subject  of  their  submarine  defenses.  There  are  many  places 
where  no  sort  of  stationary  minefl  could  possibly  survive  a  gale,  and 
although  the  waters  may  be  reported  as  mined  in  all  directions,  a 
bold  test  would  show  them  to  be  clear  of  such  dangers.  This  was 
the  case  with  Poti  and  several  other  open  ports  of  the  Rassian 
Black  Sea  coast  during  the  late  war  between  Bassia  and  Turkey, 
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They  were  said  to  have  been  extensiTely  torpedoed,  and  jet  Turkish 
iron-clada  entered  their  waters  with  impunity  on  more  than  one 
oecaaion.  In  placee  undefended  by  batteries  or  field  guns^  the  en- 
emy^B  obstractions  may  be  removed  by  proceases  known  to  seamen 
as  *' sweeping  and  creeping/'  with  boats  and  small  craft.  But 
where  the  searching  parties  would  be  greatly  exposed  to  heavy  fire 
from  the  shore,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  countermine.  The 
defending  torpedoes  must  be  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of 
others  placed  by  the  attacking  force.  The  advance  of  the  fleet 
ia  made^  in  fact,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  an  invading  army 
upon  the  city  to  which  it  has  laid  siege.  Here  is  a  fine  field  for 
the  controllable  locomotive  torpedo.  Sent  ahead  with  two  or  more 
other  ordinary  torpedoes  in  tow,  their  simultaneons  explosion  would 
clear  a  large  space  around,  either  by  setting  them  in  action  or  dis- 
arranging their  firing  gear»  In  my  opinion,  torpedoes  that  can  be 
gent  in  any  direction  to  considerable  distances,  and  exploded  at 
lriU>  are  destined  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  naval  opera- 
tions than  even  the  much  vaunted  Whitehead. 

Woods  Pasha, 
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A  HONUiTENT  OTer  the  ashes  of  a  great  man  implies  eomething 
very  diJ^erent  from  a  memorial  statue  or  column  erected  in  a  pub- 
lic place  to  perji^tuate  his  name.  Wellington  rests  in  a  sarcophagus 
in  St.  Paul's,  while  there  are  no  less  than  fiye  statues  in  his  honor 
in  different  parts  of  London.  Nelson's  body  is  also  placed  in  a 
sarcophagus  under  the  dome  of  St,  PauFs,  but  the  Nelson  Column 
is  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  Prince  Consort  reposes  at  Frogmore : 
the  Albert  Memorial^  an  elaborate  shrine,  with  a  seated  statue^  and 
a  richly  decorated  spire  rising  from  a  sculptured  terrace,  is  at  Ken- 
sington. Napoleon  sleeps  in  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  under  the 
stately  dome  of  the  Hfitel  des  Invalides,  but  the  column  which 
commemorates  his  victories  stands  in  the  Place  Venddme^  The 
body  of  //  re  Oalantuoma  is  laid  in  the  Pantheon  at  Home ;  his 
memorial  monument  rises  in  a  public  square  of  the  capital,  while 
his  statue  is  in  every  city  of  Italy,  These  are  a  few  among  numer- 
ous examples. 

As  the  monument  under  consideration  is  to  be  National^  and 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  honoring  the  hero's  memory  and 
protecting  his  mortal  pai*t  for  future  ages,  I  would  suggest  a  mau- 
soleum, of  Eomau  or  Grecian  Doric  architecture,  solid  and  simple^ 
crowned  with  a  dome,  surmounted  by  an  allegorical  statue- 
Allowing  a  sarcophagus,  it  should  be  massive,  and  simple  in  de- 
sign, of  the  most  durable  material,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  crypt, 
open  and  visible  from  the  floor  of  the  mortuary  temple,  so  that 
the  spectator  may  look  down  upon  it ;  being,  as  it  were,  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  yet  exposed  in  such  manner  that  »  wrenth 
of  immortelles  may  always  be  laid  upon  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  while  the  general  design  should 
be  simple,  no  materials  should  enter  into  its  construction  or  deco* 
rations  except  stone  and  bronze.    The  two  entrances  might 
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impressively  guarded  by  coloflsal  figures^  representing  the  Norths 
South,  East,  and  Weet. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  an  equeBtrian  statue  of  the  hero  be 
placed  on  a  green  sward,  circular  in  shape,  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  west  front  (supposing  the  mausoleum  to  face  east  and 
west),  the  statue  looking  west,  on  a  pedestal  of  such  height  that 
the  features  could  easily  be  recognized  or  discerned. 

These  suggestions,  although  given  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  only  in  broad  generalizations,  represent  my  convictions  on  the 
subject 

Lauitt  Thompson. 


This  monument  is  to  be  raised  in  honor  of  an  individual  man, 
a  successful  leader  of  our  armies,  to  whom  we  all  feel  grateful,  and 
who  can  no  longer  be  seen  or  known  by  those  who  are  living  in  the 
world  from  which  he  has  departed.  The  first  thought  under  such 
circnmstances  should  be  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  by  erecting  a 
strictly  truthful  portrait  statue,  in  bronze  or  marble,  that  can  be 
eamly  and  closely  scanned  by  every  man  and  woman  and  child. 
Having  secured  this  sculptor^s  masterpiece,  the  second  thought 
would  naturally  be  to  place  it  in  a  shrine  that,  hy  its  artistic  value, 
should  satisfy  the  taste  and  feeling  of  every  beholder.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that,  wherever  erected,  the  Grant  Memorial  ought  to  have 
a  noble  interior  as  well  as  a  grand  exterior;  that  it  should  be  de- 
signed to  admit  of  decoration  with  paintings  and  with  stained 
and  also  give  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  bronzes  and  other 
admitting  of  artistic  treatment. 
The  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  F^toile  in  Paris  is,  I  consider,  a  splen- 
did example  of  an  unsatisfactory  monumental  conception,  carried 
out  on  a  grand  scale,  but  haying  a  somewhat  meaningless  appear- 
A&ce*  The  beautiful  skyline  of  the  D6me  des  Invalides  eeems,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  always  welcome,  and  one  feels  that  here  is  a 
monumental  form  that  is  beyond  criticism.  A  common  type  that 
should  be  avoided  is  a  column  with  the  statue  on  the  top,  such  as 
the  Kelson  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square  ;  and  even  the  justly  cele- 
himted  Alhert  Memorial  is  open  to  the  objection  that  its  central 
statue  is  not  near  enough  to  the  eye  to  be  closely  studied  as  a  por- 
tnti.  The  Tower  of  St,  Jacques  in  Paris  Betm^  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  most  sueoeflgful  architectural  mementos  of  a  lofty  character 
TOL^  cxu. — KO*  846.  Id 
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that  has  ever  been  erected,  and  yet  it  may  bo  said  to  be  almost  the 
result  of  an  accident.  It  belonged  to  a  obDrch  which  had  to  be 
pnUed  down,  aa  a  part  of  the  Hangsmann  street  improvements^  and 
this  exqnigitely  conceived  Gothic  tower  was  therefore  re-dedicated 
to  the  honor  of  the  philosopher  Pascalj  and  left,  with  a  newly 
designed  lower  story,  to  be  a  joy  forever  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  smaller  city  gardens  that  was  specially  arranged  to  receive  it* 

I  give  my  opinions,  or  rather  my  impressions,  on  the  subject  thus 
freely,  not  because  I  think  they  should  be  controlling,  but  because 
their  expression  in  this  unqualified  way  leads  me  directly  to  the 
main  pnrpoae  I  have  in  view,  which  is  to  point  out  the  necessity 
for  securing,  and,  indeed,  almost  compelling,  from  the  outset,  the 
effective  co-operation  of  the  representative  architects  of  the  country. 
My  individual  views  may  bo  sound  or  unsound,  but  no  one  wUl 
deny  that  there  are  views  that  ought  to  be  controlling,  and  that  the 
right  to  state  them  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have  already 
proved  by  their  works  their  capacity  as  designers.  The  prelimi- 
naries should  undoubtedly  be  arranged  by  a  committee  of  thor> 
oughly  trained  architects,  who  would  certainly  have  a  clear  coucep- 
tion  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  have  the  ability  to  show  that  the  design  for  the  Grant  Memo- 
rial, being  essentially  an  architectural  conception,  could  be  most 
properly  formulated,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  under  the 
direct  guidance  of  architects.  I  will  not  attempt  to  foreshadow 
what  methods  of  procedure  the  committee  would  initiate,  or  what 
form  this  art  work  would  eventually  assume  under  these  circum- 
stancee  \  but  it  is  evident  that  the  result  must  be  in  some  sense  im 
illustration  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  there  il 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  artistic  advantage  to  be  derived  from  adopting,  at  the 
outset,  a  gravely  considered  course  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  suo- 
cessful  solution  of  this  very  interesting  arohitectural  problem. 

Calvbbt  Vaitx. 


A  LOYKD  and  honored  son  of  the  nation  has  gone  out  &om 
among  us,  to  live  henceforth  in  history  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  a  grateful  country  now  would  build  to  his  memory  « 
monument  worthy  his  great  name*  There  ia  no  doubt  but  the 
nation  at  large  will  pour  out  from  its  abundance  ample  means  to 
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erect  a  etmctiire  adeqaate  for  the  purpose  ;  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  provide  all  that  is  necessary,  if  assured  of  a  satisfactory  result 
— if  conyinced  that  what  is  done  will  be  the  most  acceptable  their 
money  could  procure  or  the  artistic  ability  of  the  nation  produce 
— something  which  should  be  the  glory  of  the  age  fchut  erected  it, 
and  contioue  the  pride  of  ages  to  come  !  This  monument  should 
be  replete  in  all  its  parts,  though  not  crowded  or  overdone  ;  should 
be  full  of  meaning  in  every  line  and  form  from  base  to  apex  ;  it 
should  be  simple,  though  full ;  pure,  grand,  unique,  though  not 
strained,  and  indigenous  to  the  soiL  In  short,  it  should  be  an  epit- 
ome of  the  simply  great  character  it  commemorates,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  and  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  institutions  of 
which  our  hero  was  the  outgrowth. 

All  this  is  possible  to  attain,  though  easy  to  mus  f  If  individual 
conceit,  vanity,  and  crude  notions  are  allowed  to  prevail ;  if  cun- 
ning, sordid,  plausible  self-interest  of  incompetent  persons  is 
permitted,  through  deceit  or  adroit  flattery,  to  gain  possession  of 
the  minds  of  those  having  the  matter  in  charge,  the  result  is  ob- 
vious, for  it  has  so  often  been  exemplified  with  our  well-meaning, 
nnthinking,  and,  I  may  add,  unknowing  countrymen,  who  so  fre- 
quently find  their  mistake  when  too  late  and  beyond  remedy,  and 
laiow  no  security  against  future  imposition. 

As  the  coming  of  the  great  Captain  from  the  people,  to  win  for 
them  the  inestimable  blessing  of  continued  nationality,  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  country's  history,  the  sad  occasion  of  his  taking  up  his 
final  march,  the  ending  of  his  earthly  career,  seems  to  me  one  that 
should  be  improved  to  fix  an  epoch  in  American  art — a  most  fit- 
ting time  to  give  the  nation  its  first  (single  statues  excepted)  great 
monument.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  easy  to  miscarry  in  this ; 
it  is  also  possible  to  secure  the  desired  end,  I  have  pointed  out, 
briefly,  some  of  the  causes  of  easy  faOure ;  I  will  more  explicitly 
present  my  theory,  which  seems  to  me  would,  if  put  in  practice, 
result  in  complete  success,  and  give  this  country  something  to 
point  to  with  a  degree  of  pride  it  could  never  before  indulge. 
Something  entirely  its  own,  and  of  such  interest  bb  to  induce  sight- 
seers— ^travelcrs — to  pause,  or  turn  in  their  journey  and  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  national  shrine*  Each  subscriber  probably  believes 
that  some  artist  of  his  acquaintance  conld  produce  sometbing  of 
value  enough  to  add  merit  to  this  work,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  and  eamestneea  of  the  enterprise  would  be  strengthened 
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to  know  that  his  faTorite,  with  the  rest,  was  to  be  giTen  an  oppor- 
tauity  of  making  himself  heard.  Let  every  man  who  betierefl  he 
haa  a  valuable  idea,  expresa  it.  Let  erery  able  man  who  has  that 
which  would  be  of  importance,  contribute  it.  Let  there  be  a 
systematic  plan  devised  to  secure  every  valuable  thought,  come 
from  whom  or  where  it  may.  No  one  person  has  every  requisite 
for  such  a  work ;  no  one  mind  may  furnish  all  the  thought ;  no 
single  sknll  carries  all  the  artistic  brains  !  Each  may  have  some 
attribute  peculiar  to  itself,  so  let  great  and  small  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  thoughts,  and  from  this  mass  of  material 
let  the  most  gifted  and  experienced  select.  Much,  of  course, 
would  be  worthless,  and  some  good  material  would  have  to  be 
rejected,  because  of  its  inadaptability,  but  there  would  most 
likely  be  precious  bits  that  the  greatest  genius  would  not  other- 
wise have  found.  No  Batiafactory  results  are  often  obtained  by  an 
open  competition.  Men  of  established  reputations  are  loath  to  enter 
the  lists  with  incompetent  or  untried  aspirants  ;  natni*ally  they  are 
jealous  of  their  hard-earned  positions,  which  they  are  not  vrilling 
to  submit  to  the  damaging  treatment  of  an  unlearned  committeei 
who,  though  honest  and  well-meaning  themselves,  are  still  almost 
certain  to  be  unconsciously  drawn  into  the  services  of  adroit, 
unscrupulous  charlatans,  through  corrupted  Influences.  There 
might  be  a  competition  limited  to  a  few,  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  established  artists,  to  be  paid  for  their  designs,  and  the  chosen 
one  submitted  to  the  whole  body  for  criticisms,  maggestiona,  eto., 
the  designer,  of  course,  being  the  judge  aa  to  what  should  and 
what  should  not  enter  into  the  work*  Or  better  still,  perhaps, 
the  work  might  be  given  into  the  hands  of  two,  possibly  three, 
persons  of  divergent  qualities,  the  one  having  what  the  other 
lacked ;  the  powers  of  one  supplementing  those  of  the  other* 
These  would  act  in  unison,  and  the  combined  acquirementa, 
natural  taste,  and  judgment  of  both,  still  corrected  and  re&ied  by 
the  advice,  criticisms,  etc*,  of  the  entire  body  of  artists,  it  would 
seem  tx>  me  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  work  worthy  of  the  country 
and  its  art,  and  worthy  of  the  hero  whose  virtues  it  was  made  to 
commemorate.  This  system  of  criticism  is  usually  practiced  by 
most  artists  to  a  lesser  degree.  When  a  great  work  is  in  progress, 
his  studio  is  visited  by  his  peers,  either  through  their  own  inter* 
eet  or  by  invitation,  and  every  capable  visitor  is  asked  for  an 
opinion,  critioiam,  or  suggestions,  and  often  the  work  is  materially 
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changed  through  these  contributions,  and  the  recipient  always 
ready  to  do  a  like  eervice  in  turn*  W.  H,  Beabb. 


Th^  death  of  General  Grant,  the  greatest  man  of  our  centnry, 
IB  not  America's  loss  only :  it  is  an  international  bereavement. 
The  memorial  to  be  erected  to  his  honor,  therefoi^,  should  be  so 
comprehensive  in  its  conception  as  to  admit  of  being  so  inter- 
national in  its  execution  that  it  would  provide  for  the  reception  of 
art  contributions  from  the  governments  of  every  civilized  nation. 
As  America  is  the  greatest  of  modern  nations,  to  be  a  truly  national 
memorial,  it  should  excel  in  grandeur  auy  existing  monument. 
To  be  representative  of  the  man,  its  design  should  be  like  hia 
character — it  should  be  distinguished  for  its  simplicity  and 
grandeur. 

Gcant  was  a  soldier  and  a  conqueror ;  bnt  he  was  also  the  ruler 
of  a  tmited  people,  and  his  famous  utterance,  *'Let  us  have 
peace,"  was  the  key-note  of  his  political  administration  and  the 
m^piration  of  his  civic  life.  A  monument  to  him,  therefore, 
although,  to  be  truthful,  it  must  represent  him  as  a  military  victor, 
should  contain  no  suggestion  in  its  groups  or  its  tableaux  or  its  bad- 
reliefs  that  he  ever  gained  a  battle  in  which  the  defeated  army  waa 
composed  of  his  countrymen  in  rebeUion. 

The  basis  of  the  conception  of  the  proposed  memorial  to  Grant 
of  coarse  must  be  his  life — his  achievements.  Shall  it  be  a  single 
figure  ?  That  is  a  portrait  only— it  tells  no  story,  or  never  more 
than  a  single  moment  of  a  life.  Shall  it  be  an  equestrian  figure  ? 
The  tradition  of  art  interprets  such  a  statue  to  signify  a  prinoo 
or  soldier.  Bnt  it  can  tell  nothing  more.  Kow,  Grant's  life  was 
complex,  full  of  great  incidents  worthy  of  enduring  remembrance, 
and  his  career  was  crowded  with  his  inspirations  of  tbo  great  acts 
of  other  great  men.  An  adequate  plan  of  a  monument,  therefore, 
fihould  provide  for  the  enduring  commemoration  of  mauy  events 
in  which  other  great  soldiers  and  great  civilians  took  part.  It 
ihould  also  immortalize  the  heroism  of  the  common  people  from 
whom  Grant  sprang — as  best  typified  by  the  common  soldier. 

As  no  one  moment  of  time,  therefore,  could  tell  to  the  future 
the  story  of  Grant's  life,  we  should  erect  to  his  memory  the  grandest 
numtoleum  or  temple  of  modem  times. 

Let  it  be  the  combined  work  of  our  greatest  architects,  sculp- 
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tars,  and  painters.  Let  architectural  grandeur,  statuary,  bas-reliefo, 
and  frescoes,  iUustrative  of  hid  Ilfe»  teJi  the  etorjof  his  grand  career 
to  future  generations.  Let  the  memorial  be  worthy  of  the  man« 
the  nation,  and  American  art,  equally  and  alike. 

KaBL  G£BHjLBDT. 


It  has  been  found  extremely  diflcult  for  any  nation  to  have  a 
better  quality  of  monnmental  art  than  it  is  capable  of  appreciating. 
The  stream  will  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  except  by  a  sort  of 
forcing  process,  of  which  the  phenomenal  restilts  are  apt  to  be  be- 
trayed by  their  expression  of  conscious  effort*  If  they  are  not 
natural  to  the  soil,  they  are  either  pedantic  or  are  wanting  in  that 
inestimable  quality  of  repose  and  reserved  force  which  is  essential 
to  a  work  of  monumental  art* 

The  patriotic  sentiment  which  in  onr  own  country  hasj  in  every 
town,  compelled  the  erection  of  monuments  commemorative  of  the 
citizen-soldiers  who  fell  in  defense  of  the  Union  in  the  civil  war 
is  every  way  commendable  and  beautiful.  It  could  only  ariae 
among  a  free  people  intelligent  enough  to  comprehend  the  name 
of  our  political  institutions.  But,  from  the  point  cf  view  of  art,  it 
mast  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  this  ebullition  are  not  flat- 
tering to  our  civilization.  Among  these  votive  piles,  erected 
thus  from  a  very  noble  sense  of  duty,  there  are  very  few  indeed 
which  are  not  poor  in  conception  and  illiterate  in  execution.  We 
hardly  know  where  among  them  to  look  for  a  work  of  positive  in- 
BpiratioD,  developed  with  force,  poetic  feeling,  and  a  joAt  appre* 
ciation  of  the  nature  of  detail.  No  nation  ever  had  such  an 
opportunity  for  pure  artistic  expression,  and,  we  are  conatrained  to 
say,  none  could  have  so  misused  it. 

This  failure  is  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  absence  of 
available  and  competent  architectural  or  artistic  advice  as  to  the 
&ct  that  the  committees  of  citizens,  to  whom  has  been  introstod 
the  privilege  of  giving  expreseion  to  this  exalted  sentiment,  have 
either  not  possessed  intelligence  enough  to  summon  and  rely  upon 
such  advice,  or  have  preferred  to  depend  upon  their  own  unin- 
structed  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  emergency  should  be 
met.  Trained  intelligences  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to 
study  and  develop  the  difficult  problem  of  a  soldicr^s  monument. 
Who  has  not  observed  how  dumb  and  cold  these  granite  shafts 
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fUnd  tjpon  our  town  inolofiures  and  village  greens,  bow  destitute 
of  93XJ  quality  to  excite  emotion  or  even  interest,  how  bald  in  ex- 
pfifiaion^  how  illiterate  in  detail^  how  caprieiouB  in  proportion, 
how  poor  in  invention,  how  commonplace,  and  yet  how  prodigal  1 
A  monamental  memorial,  however  simple,  to  be  a  work  of  art, 
should  be  as  absolute  in  proportion  as  a  column  of  the  Parthenon 
or  as  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates;  but  the  conventional 
fioldierg^  monument  of  America  may  have  a  cubic  added  to  or  taken 
from  its  stature  without  loss  of  any  essential  artistic  quality. 
They  exhibit  a  vain  endeavor  to  astonish  the  beholder  with  new 
things*  They  are  for  the  most  part  the  conceptions  of  untaught 
stone-cutters  derived  from  a  narrow  range  of  conventioiml  grave- 
yard types.  Their  best  inspiration  has  been  the  ambition,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  some  arbitrary  caprice  of  architectural  detail  or  emblem^ 
to  better  the  production  of  the  stone-cutters  who  raised  the  atten- 
uated shafts  crowned  with  its  soldier-at-rest^  In  the  neighboring 
town. 

The  type  of  native  monumental  form  which  has  been  gradually 
erolved  out  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. A  similiar  type  does  not  exist  elsewhere  in  the  world ;  it  is 
distinctively  American.  M  the  process  of  development  from  monu- 
tnent  to  monument  in  gueccesive  examples  bad  not  been  constanlly 
disturbed  by  formidable  eruptions  of  individual  caprice,  this  na- 
tional tjrpe  would  ha^e  had  the  precious  quality  of  genaineness ; 
it  would  have  deserved  and  obtained  the  respect  of  the  artistic 
mind  as  contaimng  the  elements  of  a  true  indigenous  art,  from 
which,  in  competent  hands,  we  might  finally  have  evolved  beautiful 
forms. 

General  Grant  was  as  distinctively  American  as  LincolUp  Our 
monument  to  his  memory  should  be  American.  But  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  use  in  this  monument  these  improvised  elements  of  form 
with  fitting  and  adequate  results?  This  indigenouB  art,  if  it  may 
be  BO  called,  is  not  without  its  virtues :  the  material  is  perfect ;  the 
mechanic  has,  in  a  workmanlike,  practical  manner,  understood 
what  conld  be  done  with  it;  he  has  not  forced  it  beyond  its  natural 
Oftpacity  ;  he  has  carried  out  his  crude  conceptions  with  almost  too 
^^t  perfection  and  smoothness  of  execution  ;  he  has  learned  how 
to  contrast  polished  and  unpolished  surfaces,  how  to  carve  them 
with  a  certain  mechanical  precision.  These  practical  advantages 
ato  available  to  us,  and,  in  skillful  hands^  they  may  be  so  combined 
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and  directed  as  to  produce  a  monument  n  jt  without  a  certain  char- 
acter of  nationalitj,  and  adequate  to  the  oecaeion.  The  great  mono- 
liths of  our  granite  quarries,  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  our  crafts- 
men, may  be  eo  used  aa  to  produce  a  work  fit  and  proper  to  be  raised 
before  the  world  in  such  a  cause — a  work,  we  hope,  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  suggestions  of  our  previous  and  humbler  attem^jts 
that  it  may  not  be  recognized  in  some  sense  aa  the  product  of  a 
national  evolution  of  monumental  form. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  however,  that  even  in  the  old 
world,  among  the  rich  and  abounding  traditions  of  ancient  art,  and 
with  the  wealth  of  civilizations  grown  old  and  great  with  experience 
and  culture,  examples  of  signal  success  in  purely  monumental  art 
are  rare  indeed.  We  may  expect  to  find  them  literate  and  oorrect 
always.  Their  natural  error  is  in  the  direction  not  of  vulgarity 
but  of  sophistication.  They  refine  and  build  upon  venerable  and 
accepted  types  so  that  they  rarely  offend  even  the  most  cultivated 
eye,  but  they  rarely  rise  above  the  conventional — we  hod  almost 
said  the  commouplace.  Art  in  the  old  world  is  handicapped  more 
or  less  by  its  own  perfection,  Its  greatest  successes  are  the  products 
of  commanding  genius  working  upon  the  restricted  lines  of  ac- 
cepted and  well-defined  national  styles. 

Thus  Eauch's  monument  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin  is 
correct  renaissjmce ;  it  is  an  equestrian  colossus  raised  high  upon 
two  dies,  of  which,  in  each,  the  four  faces  are  covered  with  paneled 
bas-reliefs,  and  around  the  lower  die,  upon  an  elevated  stylobate, 
are  grouped  four  equestrian  figures  on  the  corners,  and  between 
them  twenty  figures  on  foot,  all  colossal ;  the  general  expression 
is  triumphant,  and  the  artist,  with  incomparable  success,  has  made 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  subservient  to  the 
apotheosis  of  a  great  king.  As  a  purely  military  monument  this 
seems  to  have  no  equal. 

Krannc/s  lofty  monumental  fountain  at  Prague  in  memory  of 
the  Kaiser  Francis  I.  is  in  pure  German  Gothic.  It  is  a  florid 
spire  enriched  with  pinnacles,  peopled  with  eight  symbolic  figures 
under  rich  canopies,  and  around  the  base,  upon  detached  pedestals, 
are  sixteen  figures  typical  of  the  reign.  Tbe  armed  monarch  him- 
self upon  horseback  rides  through  a  triumphal  arch  about  midway 
of  the  shaft.  It  ia  one  of  the  richest  and  most  poetical  conceptions 
of  modem  times. 

Yon  Klenze^s  architectural  Buhmeshalle  at  Munich  is  0rDek  ; 
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a  columnar  temple  with  two  wings  around  three  sides  of  a  sqnare, 
and  in  the  center  the  colossal  bronze  fignre  of  Bavaria,  It  is  a 
learned  and  exotic  composition,  and  fairlj  typifies  the  pedantry  o£ 
the  reign. 

Chclgoin^s  Arc  de  I'Etoile  at  Paris  is  Grcco-Roman,  following 
imperial  types  of  form.  It  is  a  monument  of  French  military  van- 
ity, and  all  the  resources  of  contemporary  art  were  combined  to 
decorate  its  enormous  properties. 

Julio  Lombardi's  tomb  of  the  Doge  Andrna  Vendramin  at 
Venice  is  of  the  most  Inxurions  and  delicate  Italian  renaissance, 
Michael  Angelo's  tomb  of  Jjorenzode  Medici  at  Florence  is  debased 
Boman.  Wren's  monumental  column  at  Ix>ndon  Bridge  is  also 
correct  Roman,  with  no  touch  of  imagination  beyond  the  cold  per- 
fection of  the  style. 

The  monument  to  Scott  at  Edinburgh  is  Scotch  Gothic^ — a  bas- 
tard style  but  ill^understood  in  this  composition.  Yet  the  result, 
with  its  wealth  of  illustrative  scnlpture,  is  romantic  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  common  voice  pronouncea  it  one  of  the  very  few  euccess- 
fnl  memorials  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  whole,  the  mind  of  the 
Great  Bomancer  could  not  have  received  a  more  adequate  portrayal 
in  art. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  monument  of  Prince  Albert  in  London  is 
correct  Italian  Gothic,  but,  with  all  its  wealth  of  column  material 
and  scnlptnre,  it  is  an  artistic  quotation.  It  is  not  English,  but  it 
is  rich  and  splendid.  Perhaps  the  somewhat  cosmopolitan  attitude 
of  the  prince  in  his  life,  and  his  conspicuous  service  to  modern  art 
in  England,  demanded  some  such  expression  in  his  monument ; 
bnt  London  fogs  and  London  dirt  seem  to  be  incompatible  with 
this  exuberance  of  exotic  Gothic  detail. 

These  may  be  accepted  as  typical  examples  of  the  be^  modem 
European  work  in  monumental  art.  But  it  is  only  in  the  Berlin 
type  that  we  can  discover  anything  approximating  to  a  form  of 
memorial  which  would  seem  adequate  to  our  present  purposes, 
and  even  this  is  an  imperial  structure  which  we  could  not  imi- 
tate in  a  monument  to  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  Eepublic  without 
offense  to  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  his  character.  To 
import  Gothic  romance  or  Italian  renaisaance  for  this  service 
would  be  still  more  incongruous  and  grotcBque. 

Although  Grant  was  essentially  an  American,  as  we  have  said, 
in  grain  and  tisane^  in  flower  and  fruit,  it  would  not  be  just  to 
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his  memory  to  attempt  in  this  memorial  the  American  process  of 
form- building  without  regard  to  the  great  European  precedents. 
We  must  consider  the  simplicity  of  hia  personal  character,  as  well 
as  the  fullness  and  national  importanoe  of  his  public  career.  Let 
Tifl,  therefore,  in  this  concrete  expression  of  national  sentiment,  be 
simple,  like  him,  but  lot  the  scale  of  our  effort  be  commensaiBte 
with  our  dignity  as  a  nation  ;  let  its  beauty  and  fullness  of 
expression  comport  with  the  finest  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vicesi  and  the  most  complete  recognition  of  the  continental  magni- 
tude of  their  results* 

It  may  he  said  that  these  are  but  glittering  generalities,  when 
specific  statements  are  required.  No  true  artist,  we  would  reply, 
would  commit  himself  to  the  egression  of  opiuion  in  fayor  of  any 
eBi>ecial  form  of  memorial  in  this  emergency  without  far  more 
study  than  it  has  been  possible  as  yet  to  bestow  upon  the  subject. 
We  can  only  risk  these  statements  :  the  monument  should  bo 
simple  and  not  complex  ;  it  should  be  great  in  size,  and  lofty ;  it 
should  be  adjusted  carefully  to  the  conditions  of  site;  it 
should  be  approachable,  and  not  surrounded  by  a  boundary 
fence  ;  by  statues  and  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  it  should  tell 
the  story  of  this  great  public  life  in  language  which  all  may  read  ; 
by  its  refinements  of  detail,  its  justness  of  proportion,  its  careful 
balance  of  constructional  idiom,  its  suggestions  of  poetic  fitneiBB» 
it  should  inspire  and  excite  the  beholder  ;  predominant,  the  figure 
of  our  general  should  appear  equipped  for  war  upon  his  horse^ 
exact  in  portraiture,  without  theatrical  display,  colossal,  so  that 
the  true  personality  shall  be  made  familiar  in  its  best  estate  to  our 
posterity. 

These  attributes  may  be  accepted  as  efiaential  to  our  monument, 
and  under  such  conditions  an  in&nito  Tariety  of  artistic  inTantion 
is  possible.  How  the  best  capacities  of  the  nation  may  be  made 
available  in  an  honorable  competition  of  designs  and  models  ia  in 
reality  by  far  the  most  essential  point  to  be  considered  at  this 
stage.  To  attempt  to  preoccupy  the  public  mind  with  this  or 
that  idea  as  to  the  monumental  form  most  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  unwise,  and  would  defeat  its 
own  ends. 

Along  and  arduous  experience  in  architectural  competitions  and 
a  close  observation  of  all  their  phenomena  have  convinced  us  thai 
absolute  justice  ia  rather  more  unattainable  in  this  than  in  almost 
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all  other  departmentg  of  buinaii  experience.  But  eome  of  their 
more  palpable  errors  might  be  avoided  in  the  inevitable  competi* 
Uon  of  designs  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  face,  by  the  strict 
observance  of  these  conditions^  which  are  earnestly  commended  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  anthorities. 

The  committee  on  bnilding  the  monument  eboald  not  be  so 
large  that  its  members  gbonld  lose  their  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  a  majority  of  the  members  shottld  be  carefully  chosen  from 
the  profession  of  architecture^ — a  profession  trainod  in  the  study  of 
monumental  forms  and  in  the  application  of  sculpture  to  monu- 
mental purposed. 

This  committee  should  prepare  with  great  care  a  programme  of 
requirements  ;  in  respect  to  the  design,  they  ahonld  specify  all  the 
deixienta  essential  to  be  considered,  but  should  not  overload  their 
programme  with  unnecessary  restriciions, 

A  limited  number  of  the  best  architects  in  the  country  should 
be  invited  to  ally  themselves  each  with  an  eminent  sculptor  in  the 
prodnction  of  competitive  models.  These  competitors  should  be 
liberally  paid  for  their  advice  so  given.  The  field  should  also  be 
Open  to  voluntary  competitors  throughout  the  country  and  abroad. 

The  erection  of  the  monument  should  be  entrusted  to  the  com- 
petitor, whether  paid  or  unpaid,  whose  design,  coming  witliin  the 
requirements  of  the  programme,  shall  beat  commend  itself  to  the 
committee. 

This  proposition  presents  in  rough  outline  Dearly  all  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  obtaining  of  a  series  of  projects  for  a  national 
monument  worthy  of  our  civilization.  The  most  capable  and  best 
trained  minds  in  the  nation  would  under  such  circumstances  feel 
it  an  honor  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  cause.  They  would 
be  repelled  by  propositions  less  cognizant  of  the  dignity  of  art, 

Heitrx  Vajs^'  Beukt, 


The  monument  to  General  Grant  should  be  a  grand  mausoleum, 
imposing  from  its  simplicity  rather  than  its  elaboration  ;  distin- 
guished for  its  fine  proportion  and  form,  and  pure  in  style,  how- 
ever severe.  It  should  have  an  interior  rich  and  impressive,  the 
oofitral  object  of  which  might  be  a  massive  and  highly  wrought 
■uvophagus  of  beautiful  and  enduring  stone.  This  interior  should 
be  accessible  to  the  public  at  all  or  at  stated  times.    Near  the  mona- 
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incnt,  but  not  as  part  of  it^  shanld  be  placed  gtatues  of  generals, 
naval  commanders  and  others,  identified  with  General  Grant 
daring  the  war.  These  statues,  not  being  a  part  of  the  monument 
proper*  could  be  added  at  different  times,  if  necessary. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  monument  needed.  Yet 
the  particular  style  and  design  requires  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study*  It  would  be  difficulty  of  course,  to  procure  an  adequate 
plan ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  good  result  never  will  be  attained 
unless  the  matter  is  left,  to  some  extent,  to  those  who  are  aocoa- 
tomed  to  the  study  and  contemplation  of  fine  monuments  and  ob- 
jects of  art  throughout  the  world. 

I  think  the  country  demands  and  will  appreciate  sinoere  artistic 
effort  in  this  matter* 

Olls  L,  Wabhkb. 


There  is  no  surer  or  safer  standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
status  of  nations  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  by  their  pro- 
ficiency in  the  fine  arts. 

The  proposed  monument,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  simply  an 
expression  of  the  public  taste  of  our  present  civilization*  It 
should  be,  however,  far  in  advance  of  the  general  public  on  the 
subject  of  monumental  architecture  and  memorial  sculpture. 

The  death  of  our  greatest  soldier  has  given  the  people  of  the 
present  generation  an  opportunity  to  build  a  grand  monument : 
we  have  the  wealth,  the  subject,  and  the  location,  but  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  we  have  the  taste,  genius,  and  ability.  There  are 
other  obstacles  besides  these — the  factors  of  prejudice,  ayarioe, 
politics,  and  competition  have  always  been  impedimenta  in  the  way 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  question  is,  What  kind  of  a  memonal  or  monument  shall 
be  erected  to  the  life,  services,  and  memory  of  General  Grunt  ? 
The  first  problem  in  this  enterprise  is  the  raising  of  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money,  next  the  design,  and  lastly  the  men  to  do  it.  It 
will  require  not  less  than  ten  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  erect 
8uch  a  monument  as  ia  now  demanded — one  worthy  of  the  age,  the 
people  of  New  York,  and  of  the  nation. 

The  great  monuments  of  the  world  are  before  us.  from  the 
Pyramids  and  temples  of  the  Nile  to  the  matchless  Obelisk  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.    We  can  contemplate  them  all.    The 
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incomparable  temples  of  Greece,  whose  perfect  proportionB  and 
peerless  beauty  hare  been  the  admiration  of  tho  world  for  more 
than  twenty  centuries ;  the  Arch  of  Titna,  that  pure  example  of 
all  roraanesquo  monumental  architecture ;  the  monuments  by 
Michael  Angelo ;  those  by  CanoTa ;  the  equestrian  statue  and 
monument  to  J^rederick  the  Great  at  Berlin ;  the  Column  Vendflme 
in  Paris  ;  the  German  monument  on  tho  Eiiine,  in  commemora- 
tion of  victories  of  Germany  in  France  j  the  Nelson  Column  in 
Trafalgar  Square ;  the  Scott  Monumeut  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  lastly, 
the  most  costly,  elaborate,  ornate  monument  in  Europe,  that  to 
the  late  Prince  Albert  in  London,  are  gome  of  the  most  important 
examples.  All  these  grand  works,  and  many  more,  may  be  critic- 
$3Ij  examined  and  studied* 

Shall  we  draw  upon  these  great  works  of  the  past  centuries, 
and  upon  the  experience  of  older  nations,  or  shall  we  inyent  some 
new  style  or  character  of  monument  which  ehaU  be  germane  to  our 
present  civilization  and  enyironments  ;  or  shall  wo  go  back  to  old 
Greece,  and  draw  from  that  pure  and  ancient  fountain  of  art,  as 
we  have  drawn  upon  her  for  our  models  of  morals,  philosophy, 
and  literature  ?  These  are  questions  which  force  themselves  upon 
us,  and  well  they  may,  in  view  of  the  important  work  wo  have 
before  us. 

Take  the  Parthenon  or  Temple  of  Diana  for  our  model  of  the 
building,  which  would  at  once  be  tomb,  shrine,  memorial,  and 
monument.  Its  size  and  dimensions  could  be  governed  by  the 
amount  of  funds  contributed.  The  Parthenon  is  the  flower  of  a 
thousand  years  of  Greek  culture— it  ia  simply  perfection.  Time, 
the  elements,  and  the  barbarian,  all  have  for  centuries  crumbled 
ttfl  entablatures,  destroyed  its  columns,  and  torn  down  its  freizes, 
and  although  it  is  but  "  the  ghost  of  the  god-liko  thing  it  was  of 
yore,"  it  still  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  spectator  a  fadeless  vis- 
ion of  beauty.  If  such  a  monument  should  be  erected  in  the  place 
■elected  for  General  Grant's  memorial,  its  beautiful  proportions 
and  imposing  appearance  would  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the 
lofty  and  picturesque  banks  of  the  river,  made  classic  by  the  inim- 
itable pen  of  Irving,  the  poems  of  Poe,  Drake  and  Halleck.  With 
the  imperishable  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  immortal  asso- 
ciations, it  would  make  a  monument  more  impressive,  more  appro* 
priate,  and  more  durable  than  any  column  or  pile  of  masonry  that 
could  be  reared,  though  it  reached  the  clouds. 


TBE  NOBTB  AMBRIOAM  BBVnSW. 


We  can  bnt  faintly  imagine  the  impression  sach  a  straetare 
wonld  prodncc^—^ay  one  hundred  feet  in  height^  which  would 
make  the  eleTation  two  hundred  and  thirtj  feet  from  the  riTer 
to  apei  of  the  temple.  On  either  side  there  would  be  twelve 
monolithic  columns,  and  eight  at  each  end  of  the  building* 
The  buttresses  at  the  ends  of  the  st-epa^  say  sixteen  feet  in  height 
from  the  ground,  would  provide  places  for  four  colossal  groups  in 
bronze  reprcfienting  War,  Peace,  Victory,  and  Fame.  On  the  cor- 
nice inside  of  the  building,  figures,  life-size,  in  alto  and  ba^relieffi, 
illuetrating  the  life  of  General  Grant,  in  marble,  with  dark  polished 
granite  composing  the  inside  etructure,  pilasters  at  proper  dia- 
tances,  and  ornamented  panels  between.  On  the  outside,  the  frieze 
could  be  used  to  illustrate  the  history  and  progress  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  pediment  or  gable  facing  the  river  oould  be  placed  the 
**  Landing  of  Hendrick  Hudson."  In  the  eastern  pediment  the 
'*  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  "colossal  groups  in  bronze.  The  floor 
in  the  center  could  be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet;  in  this  the 
sarcophagus  containing  the  body  of  Oenend  Orant  would  be  placed, 
the  whole  resting  upon  an  appropriately  congtructed  elevation* 
Around  this  sunken  part  would  be  heavy  granite  railing.  The 
outside  of  the  building  composed  of  the  very  lightest  shade  <A 
granite  would  give  the  whole  structure  the  appearance  of  white 
marble. 

The  roof  would  be  partially  constructed  of  bronze  framei^ 
with  heavy  ground  glass  for  light  and  ventilation. 

Nothing  but  granite,  glass  and  bronze  should  ent^r  into  the 
construction  of  the  work — these  are  practically  indestmctible* 
No  queer,  grotesque,  or  eccentric  stuff  should  be  admitted,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  proposed;  no  hybridous  architecture  or  nondescript  fig- 
ures, or  shapes  intended  to  catch  the  eye  and  excite  the  applause 
of  the  vulgar.  Everything  should  be  left  out  and  avoided  except 
that  which  would  give  dignity,  beauty,  grandeur,  and  indestructi- 
bility to  the  work. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  such  an  occasion  occurs,  in  the  life  of  » 
nation,  as  that  now  presented.  This  generation  has  the  rare  op- 
portunity to  build  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  captains,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate 
that  Americans  can  erect  a  monument  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

WiLSOK  MoDoiTAtD. 
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So  many  unfortunate  monuments — monuments  at  once  ugly  and 
inappropriate — have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  public  men  in 
this  country,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  hear  without  apprehension 
of  a  project  for  repeating  the  experiment  in  the  case  of  General 
Grant,  especially  when  we  consider  the  proposed  size  and  cost  of 
the  memorial. 

Who  can  think  without  displeasure  amounting  to  disgust  of 
the  statues  of  Bolivar,  Scott,  Bums,  Halleck,  Morse,  and  Webster 
in  the  Central  Park,  of  the  Washington  in  Wall  Street,  and  of 
the  statues  of  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Webster,  Mann,  Everett,  Sum- 
ner, and  Lincoln  in  Boston,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  bad  works 
that  disgrace  the  National  Capital  ?  And  who  that  has  learned 
anything  of  the  way  in  which  these  schemes  are  in  many  cases  set 
on  foot,  and  of  the  spirit  of  jobbery  in  which  they  are  too  often 
carried  out,  but  must  fear  lest  the  present  enterprise  may  share  the 
fate  of  its  predecessors  ? 

There  are  evidences,  however,  that  our  people  are  outgrowing 
theii'  insensibility  to  the  actual  state  of  things^  and  that  common- 
flense  and  improving  taate  are  working  together  to  bring  on  a  better 
day.  Our  education  in  the  matter  has  not  gone  far^  it  is  true, 
since  it  has  only  brought  us  to  the  point  of  ignominiously  dragging 
down  and  breaking  to  pieces  one  monument,  and  of  wishing  that 
the  same  fate  might  befall  the  rest.  Yet  who,  a  year  ago,  would 
hare  believed  that  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  statue  of 
the  late  General  Custer  could  be  brought  about  by  any  influence, 
social,  artistic,  or  political  ?  It  is  by  mistakes  that  we  learn  ;  and 
lot  us  hope  that  the  blunders  we  have  thus  far  committed  may  have 
done  something  to  teach  us  caution  in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
monument  to  General  Grant. 

Taking  it  as  a  point  decided  that  the  memorial  is  to  be  erected 
at  Riverside  Park,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  receiving  tomb  is 
built,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  monument  should  be  distinctly  archi- 
tectural in  its  design ;  and  I  would  suggest  a  lofty  tower  rising  in 
stigefl  to  a  height  equal  at  least  to  that  of  Trinity,  and  serving  as  a 
canopy  to  a  statue  of  the  hero.  This  tower  should  be  a  building 
of  Boman  simplicity,  four  square,  round  arched,  depending  for  its 
effect  upon  its  height,  its  proportions,  and  the  harmonious  relations 
to  each  other  of  its  successive  stages. 

The  height  and  size  of  the  monument  would  make  it  plainly 
mm  and  an  impressive  object  when  viewed  from  the  river.    Grand- 
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eur  of  outline  ought  to  be  more  studied  than  a  softer  graoe  ;  and 
the  iiidomitable  will,  the  large  heart,  and  the  nnadomed  manners 
of  the  dead  should  be  written  in  imperishable  lines  of  fortreseed 
streDgth  far  seen  against  the  sky. 

But  the  monument  should  not  seire  merely  as  a  beacon  to  catch 
the  e;e  leagues  away,  it  must  have  an  attraction  for  those  who  risit 
it  close  at  hand.  To  meet  this,  a  finer  art  should  be  called  iu,  and 
hence  the  statue  of  bronze  on  its  pedestal,  seen  on  all  sides  through 
the  buttressed  arches  of  marble  that  uphold  the  tower,  standing 
under  a  Taulted  dome,  where  the  art  of  the  mosaic  worker  shall 
portray  in  symbol  sombre-rich  in  hue  the  Tirtues  that  made  the 
life  of  Grant  what  it  was- 

A  tower  of  the  size  proposed  would  easily  admit  of  stairs  in  the 
buttressed  angles  by  which  the  buildiog  could  be  ascended,  and  the 
main  floor  would  give  an  area  large  enough  to  enable  yisitors  to 
walk  about  the  statue  and  surrey  it  from  all  sides.  But  nothing 
should  be  added  to  the  monument  in  the  way  of  decoration  beyond 
what  has  been  suggested,  and  it  may  be  that,  to  some  persona,  even 
the  proposed  mosaics  on  the  roof  of  the  vault  would  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  the  impression.  Still,  the  need  is  always  felt  in  such 
memorials  of  something  serving  as  an  interpreter  between  the  work 
of  the  artist  and  the  spectator,  and  these  four  symbolic  figures, 
Endurance,  Self-Restrain t,  Strength,  and  Magnanimity,  depicted 
by  that  art  which  Michelangelo  called  ''painting  for  eternity/* 
would  speak  to  the  forming  heart  of  youth  most  eloquently  through 
the  eye. 

The  military  career  of  General  Grant  being  safe  in  the  hands  of 
history,  there  ought  not  to  appear  upon  his  monument  the  name 
of  any  battle  of  our  Civil  War.  The  great  end  accomplished  by 
bis  splendid  services  was  not  victory  over  a  foe,  but  rooonciliation 
between  brothers.  His  monument  ought  only  to  speak  of  those 
civic  virtues  which  are  the  source  of  his  true  fame  :  Love  of  Coun- 
try, Unselfish  Sacrifice  to  Duty,  Freedom  from  Ambition.  When 
all  his  mistakes  of  statesmanship  shall  be  forgotten,  and  all  the 
clouds  that  shadowed  his  latest  days  dispersed,  these  public  virtues 
ascribed  to  him  alike  by  friend  and  foe»  and  those  private  virtues 
that  so  deservedly  endeared  him  to  the  great,  right-feeling  heart 
of  the  people,  will  shine  far  above  the  rictories  of  the  battle-field. 
The  harvest  of  brotherhood,  of  union,  of  the  conunon  good  was 
reaped  for  us  by  Grant :  his  battles  were  nothing  but  the  dnisqr 
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eDginery  by  which  his  noble  work  of  reconciliation  was  aocom- 
plighed. 

The  union  of  architectnre  with  sculptare  proposed  in  this  gng- 
gestion  for  a  monument  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  the  sculpture  of  to-day,  even  the  best  of  it,  has  so 
futile  an  air — seems  to  most  people  so  alien  from  their  life^ — is  that 
it  waa  never  meant  for  sculpture  to  be  separated  from  building : 
sculpture  is  the  highest  ornament,  the  flower  of  building,  and  all 
the  antique  sculpture,  as  well  m  all  the  sculp  tare  of  the  medimval 
iune,  was  designed  to  be  an  essential  element  of  the  architecture 
with  which  it  was  associated.  The  idea  of  statues,  equestrian, 
seated,  standing,  stuck  up  as  we  see  them  in  our  cities,  in  the 
open  and  on  isolated  pedestals,  would  have  seemed  absurd  to  a 
Greek  and  even  to  the  Romans  in  their  good  time.  Statues  never 
look  so  well  as  when  their  lines  and  masses  are  mingltHl  and  har- 
monized with  the  lines  and  masses  of  building.  Even  a  poor 
building  may  be  made  endurable  by  sculpture,  and  our  public 
itatues»  even  the  worst  of  them,  would  look  better  than  they  do 
if  they  were  placed  in  niches  or  under  the  arches  of  an  arcade,  or 
0©  the  front  of  some  public  building.  The  statue  of  Walter  Scott 
ID  the  Central  Park  is  a  very  bad  statue,  but  it  does  not  look  like 
such  an  insult  to  the  poet  as  it  seems  to  us,  when  seen  half  covered 
up  in  the  Gothic  canopy  that  shelters  it  in  Edinburgh.  And  it 
would  be  an  important  point  gained  for  the  monumental  art  so 
much  in  favor  in  this  country,  and  growing  every  year  in  import- 
ance,  if  in  the  Grant  Memorial  we  could  see  for  the  first  time  on 
thill  soil  a  noble  piece  of  architecture  intimately,  essentially  asso- 
ciated with  a  noble  piece  of  sculpture,  and  the  whole  consecrated 
to  the  commemoration  of  a  character  of  enduring  worth. 

Clarence  Cook, 
vol,  cxll — no,  346,  20 
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Mn,  ErtiTQit:  I  bare  been  intereste<l  in  Gall  Hamilton's  amignmeat  of  the 
Prohibitionists  in  a,  recent  issue  of  the  RerrBW*  As  a  good  hater  and  a  good 
fighter  aho  appears  at  her  best.  Her  words  are  shot  and  shell,  and  het  pages 
are  illuminated  by  the  lightning  of  her  scorn,  I  rarely  agree  with  her  in  opjn* 
ion,  but  am  always  fascinated  by  her  shining  ways.  Her  raid  on  the  poor 
Prohibitioniflta  is  mercUess,  She  pursnes  them  through  every  line  of  eacape* 
and  into  every  possible  refuge,  while  exultingly  parading  the  aealps  whidb 
dangle  at  her  belt.  As  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  I  hare  no 
motive  to  enter  the  lists  as  its  defender,  I  only  desire  to  notice  some  of  her 
fiurprising  statements  touching  the  facta  of  anti-shivery  history.  She  says  the 
Liberty  Party  **  threw  away  its  votes,"  or  **  very  soon  stopped  throwing  them 
anywhere,  and  disbanded."  In  this  statement  she  *'  shows  the  danger  of  alight 
knowledge."  Alwhtionism^  as  a  working  force  in  polities,  had  to  have  a 
beginning.  It  belonged  to  the  inevitable  logic  of  a  great  and  dominating  idea* 
If  the  Liberty  Party  of  1840  and  1844  *'  disbanded,"  it  was  only  to  merge  itadf 
in  a  larger  movement  Ijegotten  by  itself »  committed  to  the  same  principles,  and 
better  itied  to  secure  their  triumph.  As  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  so  the 
little  party  which  blazed  the  way  lor  the  armies  which  followed  was  the 
prophecy  and  parent  of  the  larger  movement  which  rallied  under  Fremont  in 
1856,  elected  Lincoln  in  1800,  and  played  its  grand  part  in  saving  the  nation 
from  destruction  by  the  armed  insurgents  whom  it  had  vanquished  at  the  bal- 
lot-box. I  am  sorry  to  find  Gail  Hamilton  deuying  the  well-known  facts  of 
history,  and  disowning  the  ancestry  of  the  party  she  so  idolizes.  She  says,  **  th» 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Bimey  defeated  Mr.  Clay,  and  elected  Mr.  Polk,  and  thus 
brought  about  the  Mexican  War  ;  *'  and  she  hoUls  the  Abolitionists  responsibte 
for  the  aequiiitioo  of  territory,  the  growing  domination  of  8laver7,  and  the  oivil 
war  which  followed.  Nothing  could  be  more  remarkable  than  this  sort  of 
rhetoric.  Intelligent  men  of  all  parties  have  long  since  abandoned  the  ridicv 
nlons  story  that  Birney  defeated  CJay.  The  anti-slavery  voters  of  1844  were 
seoeders  from  both  the  old  parties,  and  if  the  Liberty  Party  had  disbanded.  Of 
bad  not  been  formed,  the  result  of  the  election  would  have  been  the  sajne. 
Clay  was  defeated  by  hi^  own  vacillating  course  on  the  slavery  question,  by  the 
Kane  letter  of  Mr.  Polk  on  the  tariff,  by  the  Plaquemlno  frauds  in  Loaistana, 
and  other  causes  ;  while  the  annexation  of  Texas  occurred  under  Tyler's  ad^ 
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nuDistration,  and  would  certainly  hare  happened  in  any  eyent*  The  sole 
ctfeow  of  the  Liberty  Party  was  the  espousal  of  the  tnith  in  ad?ance  o!  the 
molUtude,  which  finally  followed  in  its  footsteps.  If  GaU  HamUton  had 
insisted  that  Washin^n  and  his  Revolatioimry  associates  were  responsible 
for  the  Stamp  act  and  the  War  of  iDdepeodenee,  her  success  would  not  have 
bean  more  brilliant  as  the  writer  of  first-rate  nonsense,        Gbo.  W.  Jullut. 


M&.  EnrroR ;  By  an  unfortunate  mistake,  not  originally  mine,  and  omv 
tainly  not  yours,  I  am  made  to  say  in  the  August  number  of  the  Rbview  that  a 
wincsUflsful  or  more  of  the  1  to  500  solution  of  oorrceive  sublimate  could  bo 
taken  with  impunity;  and  that  in  language  which  may  easily  lead  to  a  free  and 
dangerous  use  of  this  potent  medicine. 

I  would  have  detected  this  error  instantly  in  the  proof-sheets  eroept  for  a 
combination  of  caosea,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  relying  too  confidently 
upon  the  directions  given  by  several  careful  and  competent  authorities  for  the 
preparation  of  the  1  to  500  solution  in  smaller  quanties  than  500  pounds. 

We  are  told  to  put  two  grains  in  a  large  quart  of  water. 

The  words  are :  *'  In  making  up  smaller  quantities  it  will  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  amount  of  corroeive  sublimate  required  bo  make  a  1  to  500  solution 
is  two  (2)  grains  to  the  litre  '*  (a  Preneh  quart). 

These  authorities  I  knew  to  be  so  familiar  with  French  weights  and  moas- 
lirei»  as  well  as  our  own,  that  I  did  not  suspect  at  first  that  they  had  made  the 
^pographical  error  of  substituting  the  word  oricnb  for  ^rams.  This  mistake 
used  lobe  met  with  very  frequently  some  years  ago,  especially  when  the  spelling 
oigmmmet  was  firat  dangerously  shortened  to  gramt.  But  French  weights  and 
lilMSnres  have  so  long  been  household  words  among  us  that  we  have  not  had  of 
late  to  watch  so  carefully,  constantly,  and  even  anxiously  for  this  great  error; 
for  a  French  gmmme  or  ffram  is  15  grains.  I  never  use  French  weights  or 
niSirarefl  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  I  always  spell  gramme  in  full,  for 
ter  Chat  gram  may  be  mistaken  for  grain  written  without  a  dot  over  the  i. 

I  had  made  the  sample  calculations  carefully,  and  had  written  them  out  for  the 
BwtKW,  that  two  (3)  grains  to  the  quart  will  give  1  grain  to  each  pint;  ^  grain 
tooach  I  pint,  or  ordinary  tumblerful  ;  }  grain  to  each  claret-glass;  and  Hh 
grain,  or  less,  to  each  wine-glass,  for  wine  and  sherry  glasses  often  run  from  5  to 
7  to  the  4  pint,  which  would  reduce  each  dose  to  T^^th  or  even  T^|th  of  a  grain.  1 
seemed  on  safe  ground,  and  in  the  extreme  condensation  and  compression  of  my 
article,  which  wasneoeasary  at  a  latemoment,  had  to  omit  or  strike  out  these  mi- 
ntitc  dtrectioni,  and  all  that  I  had  prepared  about  the  solutbrti  1  to  5,000  and  1  to 
1<K0OO,  the  latter  of  which  I  prefer.  1  have  never  personally  prescribed  more 
than  ^*ith  of  a  graln^  and  generally  only  ^d. 

The  German  physiciaas  are  allowed  by  Uw  to  give  f  grain  doees,  but  not  to 
timed  1^  grains  per  day.  The  English  physicians  often  give  i  grain  doses,  and 
•ome  writeie  recommend  them  in  this  country.  Doses  of  ith  of  a  grain  are 
often  given;  bntthe  medium  dose  is  from  V^th  to  ^^th  of  a  grain.  Dr  llemberg, 
aTerycantiocismaai,  suggests  iS,th  of  a  grain,  in  cholera,  every  five  minutes  for 
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the  first  hour,  or  until  nearly  ft  J  of  a  grain  is  given ;  then  every  ten  minnUe 
tor  two  hours  more,  or  until  nearly  \  a  grain  is  adininsteped;  and  adda«  **It 
may  be  that  larger  doses  could  be  tolerated.'' 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  no  solution  of  corrofiive  sablimate  called  I  to 
900  should  be  given  internally  except  in  doses  of  a  few  drops;  even  1  to  5»000 
is  not  safe  in  wineglassfnl  doses.  Joek  €.  Petsbs. 


Mr.  EDiToa:  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  interesrting  oobTtersation  in 
the  July  number,  between  Henry  George  and  David  Dudley  Field,  the  90imd. 
nefis  of  Mr.  George's  primary  dogma,  that  private  land-ownership  should  be 
abolished  and  common  ownership  established,  is  not  questioned  at  all  by  Mr. 
Field.  He  questions  cmly  the  practicsability  of  Mr.  George's  scheme  of  Lmd 
nationalisation.  Mr.  Field  has  Uie  best  of  it  there.  The  most  slnoere  admirers 
of  Henry  George  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  not  finished  his  great  work.  He 
has  not  solved  the  problem  that  was  the  base  of  his  '*  Progress  and  Poverty.*' 
Land  nationalization,  aa  he  states  %  is  palpably  ImpraeticiLble.  But  the 
justice  of  Mr.  George's  main  propoeition,  that  private  propt^rty  in  land  is  an 
injustice  to  human  kind  generally,  cannot,  1  think,  be  doubted.  Mr.  Field,  I 
believe,  tacitly  admits  it.  What  is  wanted,  then,  is  a  plan  better  than  Mr. 
George's  for  accomplishing  the  desired  reform  in  the  structnie  of  human  bo> 
ciety.  Such  a  plan^  in  my  opinion,  is  that  elucidated  in  **  Man's  Birthright ; 
or,  the  Higher  Law  of  Property/*  a  little  book  roceotly  pubhshed  in  New  York 
and  London.  It  is  a  condensation  and  simplification  of  "Ownership  and 
Sovoieignty,"  published  a  few  years  ago  by  David  Beeves  Smith,  a  work  which 
never  received  the  attention  its  importance  merited.  The  theory  presented 
aooomplishes  more  than  Mr.  George  would  accomplish,  and  still  has  points 
to  commend  it  to  a  conservative  thinker.  The  liighcr  law  of  property,  as 
stated,  is  this :  MaQ  comes  into  the  world  with  not  only  an  Interest  in  land, 
which  is  one  of  the  natural  elements  necessary  to  his  existence,  but  with  ao 
intereati  too,  in  all  things  of  the  material  world  outside  of  man  himself — all 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  world. 

At  first  glance  this  proposition  seems  like  rank  communism ;  but  when  stated 
properly  it  seems  an  unanswerable  truth.  Every  product  of  the  hand  of  man 
is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  what  Aristotle  called  '*  the  bounty  of  Nature, ** 
and  labor.  This  bounty  of  Nature,  in  the  forms  of  timber,  stone,  iron,  gold, 
etc.,  has  been  taken  out  of  land  for  thousands  of  years  and  transmuted  into 
everything  that  man  has  wrought.  Thus  our  ships  and  milroods  are  but  land, 
or  the  bounty  of  Nature,  transmuted.  Matter  has  no  existence  for  itself ;  it 
exists  for  the  conscious,  the  living.  When  a  man  dies,  his  right  to  utilize  any 
part  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  universe  dies  with  him;  and  his  poflsefsiQns. 
the  unconscious,  revert  to  the  common  stock,  to  be  the  property  of  the  oon. 
scions.  Let  me  quote  a  paragraph :  ''  The  people  own  the  earth— own  it  white 
they  live  on  it — each  generation  while  they  possess  it.  But  the  people  die. 
Statistics  teach  that  two  persons  in  every  hundred  die  yearly.  If  such  is  the 
case,  two  per  cent,  of  the  country's  wealth  falls  back  annually  into  the  oom- 
mon  estate.     If.  at  the  death  of  every  dtisen  who  now  passes  away  f!it>m  tJie 
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earth,  his  effeote  ^hoold  be  seized  by  their  fio^ereign  owner^  it  would  tikke  just 
fifty  yeara  for  the  reversion  of  present  individual  property  to  the  generfll  store. 
But  thifl  direct  reversion  is  not  the  thing  wanted,  for  the  whole  property  would 
have  to  be  again  distributed  into  indiridual  hands  in  oixier  to  make  its  full 
value  to  every  one.**  If  the  wealth  of  the  earth  reverts  from  one  generation  to 
anoth^  every  fifty  years,  two  per  cent,  reverts  every  year.  Thus  the  interest 
of  the  universal  estate — what  might  be  termed  the  natural  rent  of  It— is 
exactly  two  per  cent.  The  share  of  the  sovereign  owner,  therefore^  may  be 
flimply  levied  and  collected  as  a  lax — an  annual  two  per  cent,  tax  upon  all 
aaets.  This  could  be  done,  and  disturb  social  institutions  very  little*  Anybody 
and  everybody  may  hold  property,  may  buy  and  sell^  own  and  bequeath  it,  pre- 
cisely as  they  do  under  the  present  laws  and  customs.  Bat  the  possessors  will 
have  to  pay  the  annual  rent  of  it.  This  will  fall  equally  upon  the  milMonaire 
and  the  laborer.  This  simple  and  natural  tax  would  be  suffleient  to  defray  the 
aaipenses  of  government  while  dispensing  with  the  pernicious  and  eonfu^ng 
tax  systems  of  the  present.  It  might  leave  room,  too,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  beneficent  projects  of  Mr.  George,  All  the  objections  that  Mr. 
Field  makes  to  Mr.  George's  plans  are  satisfactorOy  disposed  of  in  this  newer 
philosophy.  All  that  Mr,  George  would  accomplish  by  his  complex  and  radical 
land  nationali2atiou,  and  more  besides,  may  be  accomplished  by  the  simple  and 
tmitevolutionary  tax  based  on  the  death  rate.  It  appears  very  just  and  very 
practicable.  What  does  Mr*  Field  think  of  it?  What  does  Mr.  George  think 
ot  itr  C.  O'C.  HiNMss¥, 


Mb.  BzKEfOE  :  Id  the  conversation  between  David  Dudley  Field  and  Henry 
Qforge,  both  contestants  claim  ''Christianity,*'  *'the  Christian  religion/*  as 
supporting  their  views,  and  Mr  George  says:  *'  Christianity  that  does  not  assert 
the  natural  rights  of  man  ,  .  ,  seems  to  me  a  travesty.  A  Christian  has 
something  to  do  as  a  citi^n  and  law.maker.  **  If  we  hold  Christianity  to  mean 
the  rules  of  life  contained  in  the  Cbriatian  Scriptures,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr, 
George  can  find  confirmation  there  for  his  doctriaie  above  stated.  Certainly, 
there  is  much  in  the  New  Testament  to  confiict  with  that  doctrine.  The 
writars  of  that  book  and  Jesus  never  once  speak  of  tlie  Christian  disciple  as  a 
citizen  and  law-maker.  He  is  always  addressed  as  a  subject,  and  a  subject 
bound  to  render  obedience  (except  in  matters  of  faith)  to  whatever  the  ruling 
power  may  require  of  him.  Neither  does  Christianity  {so  defined)  at  all  ' '  assert 
the  natural  rights  of  man."  On  the  contrary,  it  enjoins  on  the  disciple  sub- 
mission and  non-resistance,  even  when  the  ruling  power  is  as  oppresstye  as 
Nero  and  Tiberius  were.  The  reason  for  this  absence  of  inculcation  of  civil 
and  political  duties  seems  to  have  been  that  Jesus,  and  therefore  the  apostles, 
really  expected  a  winding  up  of  human  affairs,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  within  the  lifetime  of  their  own  generation.  But, 
whether  this  reason  or  some  other  induced  the  policy  in  question,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  New  Testament  rule  for  Christians  is  non-resistance  and  patient 
submission  to  injury;  and,  this  being  so,  the  French  and  American  revolutions, 
and  oar  late  war  against  rebellion  and  slavery*  were  violations  of  that  rule. 
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People  that  write  about  Christianity  rarely  define  the  particular  senae  in  which 
ihBj  use  that  word,  and  seem  to  assume  that  their  readers  will  ande»taad  it 
aa  Uiey  do.  But  the  popular  conception  of  Christianity  is  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture, including  sometimes  more,  sometimes  leas,  of  the  following  things  :  The 
teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  and  the  apoatlee  recorded  in  the  New  Tfista- 
ment ;  the  teaching  of  Moses,  the  propheta,  and  the  other  writers  tcoorded  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  doctrines  of  the  creeds  ;  the  oustoma  of  the  chmches, 
Since  Chnstiacity  is  so  differently  uiideT9tood  and  interpreted  by  different 
people,  he  that  writes  about  it  would  do  weU  to  state  clearly  his  own  view  of 
ite  meaning  and  scope.  I  hold  Christians  to  be  those  wbo^  accepting  Jesus  of 
Nuareth  a«  the  tuJdllment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  Hebrew  Scripture, 
acknowledge  him  therefore  as  Christ  and  Liord,  and  acknowledge  the  duty  of 
conforming  their  lives  to  his  prec4^pts.  What  doea  Mr.  George  mean  by 
Christiamty  !  And  what  does  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst  mean  by  it  when,  in 
the  same  number,  he  seems  to  assume  that  Irish  immigrants  are  not  to  be  reck> 
oned  as  Christians  ?  CnAjiuts  K.  Whipplk. 


M&«  EnrrOB  :  I  would  like  to  add  one  word  to  the  controversy  called  out  by 
the  articles  of  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Bishop  Spalding  on  the  questioQ,  "  Has  Chris- 
tianity benefited  Woman  ?  ^*  The  June  number  of  your  Rbttxw  oon tains  a  let- 
ter from  Mrs,  or  Miss  Charlotte  F.  Daly.  She  attempts — what  has  often  been 
attempted  before — to  distinguish  between  "Christianity"  and  **the  teachings 
of  the  Christ; "  but  not  with  signal  success.  While  reoogniring  the  fact  that 
monasticism  haa  easily  made  itself  at  home  in  Christianity,  she  assumes  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  She  even  thinks  it  blasphemy 
to  suppose  tliat  he  would  have  countenanced  anything  of  the  kind.  Let  us 
see  then  if  this  is  true.  It  is  supposed  that  John,  the  favorite  disciple,  ima 
the  author  of  Revelation.  By  a  reference  to  the  14th  chapter  and  the  4th 
verse,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  placed  virginity  far  above  the  married  state.  The 
7th  chapter  of  PauFs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shows  this  also  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  the  great  apostle.  One  might  argue,  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess, that  John  and  Paul  had  some  exceptional  opportunities  for  knowing  what 
Jesus  thought  on  a  subject  like  this.  But,  by  turning  to  Matthew,  chap.  xix. 
and  verses  10-12,  we  find  better  authority  still— that  of  the  Christ  himself. 
He  there  plainly  intimates  that  the  virgin  condition,  though  one  of  dif&culty» 
is  also  one  of  superiority.  And  he  closes  with,  **  He  that  is  able  to  receive  % 
let  him  receive  it.*'  And  not  only  this,  but  a  wrong  inferencse  would  be  drawn 
from  the  example  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  our  perfect  pattern  of  life. 
In  this  way  his  example  has  actually  been  used^  and  is  so  used  to-day  by  the 
Shakers.  I  will  not  open  up  the  larger  quiBstlon  as  to  whether  it  is  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  unquestionably  a  true  thing,  that 
Christian  monasticism  is  not  an  exotic.  It  roots  itself  not  only  in  the  words  of 
spoftlee,  but  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  himaelt  M.  J.  SavA0B. 


Mk,  EnrroR:    The  articles  on  woman's  dress,  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Bxvixw,  were  read  aloud  before  a  group  of  persons*  some  of  whom  had  given 
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the  question  much  tbought,  and  the  general  opinion  deemed  to  be  that  one  of 
the  initem  was  more  influenced  by  what  has  passed  for  the  beauliliii  in  society 
than  by  a  regard  for  health.  Not  a  word  did  he  say  in  condtiinnntion  of  the 
eorset.  On  the  contrary,  in  speaking  of  petticoats,  the  sentence,  **  by  fastening 
Ihem  with  strings  or  bands  around  the  waist ^  over  the  corsut/*  gives  the 
impresflion  that  he  makes  no  objection  t'O  these  contrivances,  which  £  guppose 
UaTe  helped  to  injure  more  women  than  any  work  or  care.  Let  him  try  the 
experiment  of  a  day's  work  with  several  petticoats  huog  from  his  hips,  and 
then  let  him  suspend  them  from  his  shoulders,  and  see  if  he  wUl  stiJl  say,  '*  it 
is  to  be  hope<l  it  will  not  spread  **^meaning  the  support  of  the  skirts  from  the 
allouJden.  I  do  not  think  shoulder-straps  need  make  one  rouud-shoulderudi 
nor  have  I  found  that  they  hinder  tbo  chest  movement.  They  render  motion 
much  easier  and  less  tiresome,  with  fewer  back-aohea.  But  even  here  bis  most 
important  argument  against  them  seems  to  be  that  they  would  interfere  with 
llie  low'ueck  dress.  What  a  pity  t  How  thoughtful  he  is.  too,  of  woman *8  sen- 
sitiveness to  claas  distinctions,  when  he  would  put  all  those  that  must  work  for 
a  living  into  trousers,  *'  even  at  the  saorifioe  of  warmth  and  beauty/^  while  the 
draperies  should  be  reserved  for  the  ladies  of  leisure,  the  ornaments  of  society. 
MisB  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  shows  us  the  great  injury  arising 
from  corsets,  many  pettiooats,  or  whatever  tends  to  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  vital  organs,  but  also  helps  us  out  of  the  difficulty  by  several 
yztf  sensible  and  practicable  suggestions  ;  as  for  instance,  the  wearing  of  out^ 
aide  draweiB  of  ladies  cloth  or  liannel  in  winter,  instead  of  the  usual  skirt,  and 
the  simple  trimmed  dress  in  preference  to  the  one  heavily  loaded  with  drtifmry 
and  plaitings.  Dr.  Hammond  seems  to  consider  that  his  advice  wOl  not  be 
heeded,  and  women  vrill  dress  as  they  like  ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
th«y  droai  for  man's  approval,  and  if  no  word  of  censure  is  spoken  by  one  of 
JUa  madicAl  experience,  against  the  corset  and  heavy  petticoats,  we  shall  eon- 
tiniie  U>  see  young  girls  encased  in  rigid  bon^  and  steel,  which  prevent  tb^ 
dsrekpmeni  of  those  very  beauties  generally  considered  by  man  most  pleasing, 
U>  aay  nothing  of  the  evU  resolta  to  health  and  activity;  and  we  shall  still  find 
fleshy  women  girding  in  the  waist,  till  one  stops  in  amazement  at  their  endnr- 
tlioaof  torture,  Mr.  Warner  speaks  with  force  on  this  point,  and  we  wish 
every  man  might  be  loii  to  join  him  in  disapproving  of  such  a  form,  as  contrary 
to  all  laws  of  beauty  and  oommon-aenae,  Ai^tcx  H.  WimxRBxe. 


Mm.  EnroK  ;  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  conversation  between  MenfB. 
Field  and  George.  The  latter  propo«a  to  remedy  social  economic  evils  by  tax- 
ing land  at  its  valne  without  improvements.  My  only  present  object  is  to  call 
aitantion  to  the  fact  that  this  method  of  taxation  has  been  f^artiatly  tried  In  this 
country.  The  earlier  policy  of  Ohio  was,  by  means  of  ilie  taxing  power,  to 
«ioaurag«  farm  Improvements  and  discourage  the  holding  of  large  bodies  of 
OQiniproTed  Umd.  The  following  is  from  the  ac!ts  of  lan,  page 276  :  "All 
hMidi  shall  be  vulued  at  their  true  value  in  money,  taking  into  consideration 
tba  Iwlility  and  quality  of  the  aod,  the  vicinity  of  the  aame  to  public  roads. 
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towns  or  rilliiges,  Darigabte  riTeiB,  w&t«r  pnrUeges  on  the  same,  or  loo&tioa 
and  route  of  canal  or  canals,  with  anj  other  local  adTiintag«6  of  aituation,  and 
having  no  reference  t«j  the  value  of  improvements— upon  actual  view  of  the 
same.*'  Thiji  provimon  did  not  extend  to  towns  or  cities,  and  it  was  further 
provided  that  dwelling^honaes  ov^  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollarB  should 
be  assessed.  Kon-<reaident  land-holders  complained,  and  some  redidenta  thought 
it  hardly  fair  that  land,  whose  improvements  rendered  it  worth  in  market  ihree 
or  four  times  the  value  of  neigbboriug  unimproved  land,  should  pay  onlj  the  sama 
tax  ;  but  still  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  chief  value  of  such  land  was  given  it  bf 
the  labor  of  those  who  had  come  into  the  State,  had  cleared  and  cultivated 
fanus,  had  built  roods  and  canals,  had  organized  society,  and  established  insti- 
tutions. Without  any  of  the  labor  and  frontier  privation  involved  in  all  this, 
the  non-resident  land-holders  received  the  full  benefit,  solar  aa shown  In  the  in* 
ciiMBed  value  of  naked  knd.  This  polioy  was  not  extended  to  dtiea,  but,  so  far 
as  it  went,  it  worked  weU,  and  aided  in  the  distribution  of  land  among  those  who 
desired  to  use  it  Still  it  did  not  reproduce  the  golden  age,  and,  if  the  moie 
radical  measures  of  Mr.  George  should  l>e  realized,  we  should  still  find  poverty 
and  want  calling  for  our  sympathies,  should  t»tiJl  find  disease,  ignorance,  indo- 
lence, improvidence,  misfortune,  crime,  and  their  fruitSj  which  no  economia 
^stem  can  prevent  or  cure.  Phiuucon  Bubs. 


Mb.  EniToa:  In  Dr.  Parkhurst's  article,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Rettbw, 
he  cites,  with  propriety  and  strcn^h,  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
antagonizing  the  natural  instincts  of  man.  The  point  is  well  taken,  but  there 
is  another  point,  corresponding  with  this,  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  wheo 
eetimating  the  vigt^r  of  Christianity  and  the  progress  It  is  making.  1  refer  to  the 
indolence  and  inoonaistenoy  of  church-membership,  and  the  burning  personal 
ambition  that  marks  to  many  of  the  clergy.  If  the  clergy  were  all  meek,  self. 
sii^rifloing.  willing  to  work  hard  in  the  humblest  places,  foregoing  all  right*  to 
preferment  and  promotion  ;  if  the  members  were  evem  half-way  modeia  in 
righteousness  and  quarter-way  models  of  diligence,  and  in  a  little  models  of 
faith,  the  Church's  progress  would  not  only  be  reasonable,  but  we  might  wt- 
peet  a  great  deal  more.  But  when  conferenoes  are  torn  with  bitter  str^gglas  1 
for  the  best  places;  when  open  charges  are  made  in  assemblies  of  eleotionM(fin|r 
for  the  high  places  ;  when  the  religious  conventions  of  other  denominations  ara 
marked  most  painfully  with  the  traces  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  ;  and  when  bat 
a  small  fraction  of  any  church -membership  are  found  exerting  themaelTea  to 
any  greater  works  of  faith  and  stewardship  than  attending  Sunday  serricos  ft&d 
contributing  to  charitie«— the  growth  of  the  Church  becomes  mora  than  a 
miracle,  and  the  continual  improvement  of  the  tone  and  purity  of  sodaty  under 
its  defective  influence  reveals  the  perfection  of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  through 
the  church.  Peter  the  Reader  is  still  a  living  character,  but  the  church  lived 
in  spite  of  him  once,  does  now,  and  always  will,  with  a  still  increasing  power, 
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INHUMAN  CRIMES  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  revelations  of  the  inhuman  crimes  perpetrated  in  England, 
made  the  other  day  by  the  *'PaJl  Mall  Gazette/*  haTe  given  a  pro- 
found shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  our  whole  country,  and,  as  we 
know  from  the  Journals  and  correspondence  now  daily  coming 
back  upon  us  from  all  parts  of  Enrope  and  from  the  United 
States,  to  the  whole  world-  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  London  as  the 
modern  Babylon,  full  of  all  manner  of  iniquities,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  foreign  capitals  many  are  resting  in  the  belief  that  the 
atrocities  of  Loudon  exceed  in  degree,  if  not  also  in  kind,  the 
offenses  of  any  other  city. 

It  is  unavoidable  that,  in  a  population  of  over  four  millions, 
OUT  offenses  should  be  greater,  at  least  in  multitude  if  not  also  in 
enormity,  than  the  crimes  of  other  and  lesser  centers  of  popula- 
tion* Nevertheless,  it  was  only  on  Friday  last,  the  24th  July,  that 
I  received  from  Bost4>n  a  letter  of  ardent  sympathy  in  the  terrible 
work  in  which  the  **  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  is  engaged,  and  invoking 
our  help,  when  our  labor  at  home  is  done,  in  a  similar  effort  for 
the  cleansing  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  rery  truly  says  that  the  example  and 
infloence  of  London  demoralises  the  world,  not  only  by  reason  of 
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its  vastness,  btit  also  because  it  is,  like  Rome  of  old,  the  cerlera 
gentium — for  the  foul  streanie  of  all  natione  flow  into  it.  There 
are  quarters  of  London  inhabited  by  aliens  of  all  nations  which 
for  profligacy  and  all  manner  of  evil  are  proverbiaL  1  do  not 
say  this  to  throw  off  our  own  shame,  which  is  too  black  and  burn- 
ing to  be  shifted  from  ourselves,  I  have  no  care  to  ask  what 
revelations  might  easily  be  made  in  Paris,  in  Vienna,  or  in  Naples, 
We  are  black  enough,  and  guilty  enough^  in  London  to  confine 
my  thoughts  to  London  alone. 

You  may  wish  to  learn  whether  these  enormities  were  not 
already  known,  and,  if  known,  why  they  were  not  long  ggo 
exposed.  The  answer,  I  believe,  is  this :  They  were  known  as 
forma  are  seen  in  the  dark.  We  were  sure  of  their  existenoe. 
Here  and  there  terrible  ca^s  came  before  oar  courts  or  were  dealt 
with  in  private.  The  state  of  our  streets  at  night  gradually 
awakened  attention  and  caused  remonstrance.  The  efforts  to 
check  these  evils  were  partial  and  intermittent  The  extent  of  the 
immoral  world  in  the  midst  of  05  was  altogether  unreeogniaed; 
its  organization  and  systematic  purveying  and  its  almost  ubiq- 
uitous activity  were  not  only  not  ascertained  but  not  even  sus- 
pected ;  and,  when  suspected,  were  treated  as  incredible.  Except- 
ing only  those  whose  professions  and  dutiea  brought  them  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  terrible  realities  of  life,  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  and  governing  classes  of  England  in  London 
were  more  or  less  living  in  a  fools'  paradise.  Our  newspaper  press 
baa  been,  happily^  singularly  guarded  and  pure.  In  social  life  suoh 
subjects  are  seldom  if  ever  mentioned.  Many  men  may  have 
known  of  them,  but  the  great  multitude  of  women  have  lived  and 
died  without  any  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  the  very  street*  m 
which  they  dwell.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  unconsciousnen 
every  form  of  evil  is  multiplied, 

I  will  not  ask  whether  our  state  is  worse  at  this  day  than  it  was 
in  1820  or  1830,  which  was  a  period  of  extraordinary  and  bare- 
faced wickedness.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  popuktion  in  London,  a  steady  relaxation  of  all  social  and 
moral  authority  and  a  perceptible  breaking  up  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  people  have  continually  grown  upon  us. 

At  length,  the  knowledge  of  these  terrible  iniquities  forced 
itself  upon  our  attention,  and  in  1881  a  commission  took  evidence 
and  reported  on  the  immoralities  in  London,  and  especially  on  the 
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troflBc  in  young  girls  between  London  and  the  Continent,  The 
revelatioHB  of  that  report  fall  little  short  of  the  revelations  of  the 
"Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  But  a  blue  book  is  read  by  few,  and,  except 
to  those  concerned — I  may  say  to  experts  on  the  subject — ^the 
report  of  the  commission  has  remained  almost  unknown.  I  have 
ne?er  so  much  as  seen  it.  A  bill  founded  on  it,  and  intended  to 
check  these  immoral  practices,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  much  opposed  and  weakened,  and,  finally,  for 
want  of  time,  it  was  dropped.  The  bill  was  again  introduced  in 
the  following  year,  and  with  the  same  result.  Once  more,  in 
1884,  it  was  discussed,  and  again  suffered  to  drop.  In  the  session 
of  the  present  year,  1885,  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  weakened 
to  such  a  point  as  to  afford  protection  only  to  girls  of  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  bill  reached  the  House  of  Commons.  As  usual,  it 
encountered  considerable  opposition,  and,  finally,  was  talked  out 
on  a  Wednesday,  on  which  day  the  House  rises  at  six  o'clock. 
It  then  seemed  as  if  all  hope  of  protection  was  thrown  over  to 
1886,  That  is  to  say,  five  long  years,  still  with  uncertain  result, 
have  been  wasted  over  a  mciisure  for  which  the  vital  necessity  to 
the  moral  life  of  England  ought  to  have  obtained  a  peremptory 
and  prompt  legielation. 

This  heartless  delay,  full  of  fatal  consequences  of  demoraliza- 
tion and  wreck  and  rain  to  the  innocent,  the  helpless  of  our  people, 
justly  aroused  the  indignation  of  those  to  whom  Justice  and  mercy 
are  more  dear  than  the  redistribution  of  seats  or  the  disfranchise- 
ment for  medical  relief.  Prompted — I  might  say  stung— by  an  in- 
dignant impatience,  the  editor  of  the  **  Pall  Mall  Gazette,^'  and  other 
like-minded  men,  defying  all  antagonists,  entered  upon  their  warfare 
Bigiunst  the  dominion  of  cruelty  and  lust.  I  have  said  elsewhere, 
that  many  of  those  who  profoundly  sympathize  in  the  motives 
which  induced  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  to  take  up  the  question 
might  have  desired  its  modes  and  expresaions  to  have  been  revised 
and  chastened ;  but  that  in  such  a  matter  of  moral  life  and  death, 
and  above  all,  when  the  obloquy  and  calumny  of  the  bad,  and 
hasty  and  shortsighted  censures  of  some  good  men,  were  heaped 
Upon  those  who  entered  the  furnace  to  save  souls,  I  should  hold 
it  to  be  not  only  ungenerous,  bat  cowardly  and  cruel,  not  to  stand 
between  the  handful  of  men  who,  for  the  moral  life  of  England, 
diired  this  courageous  action,  and  the  whole  world  of  their  censors. 
The  substance  of  this  action  is  intrinsically  just  and  merciful. 
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The  incidental  evils  that  may  arise  are  of  a  lower  order,  and  de- 
pend upon  the  nse  or  the  abuse  which  individualg  may  make  of 
these  terrible  revelations. 

I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  laws  far  more  stringent  and  adequate  exist  for  the 
pun^ishment  and  the  repreision  of  criminal  vice. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  punishment  for  rape  is  still  death. 
Seduction  ia  punished  by  five  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Young 
girls,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  infants  until  they  are  18,  and, 
in  some  States,  until  they  are  21  years  of  age.  The  punishment 
for  inveigling,  or  enticing,  or  decoying  for  immoral  purpose, 
by  fine  or  by  imprisonment,  is  justly  severe.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  like  manner,  girls  are  regarded  as  infants  before  the 
law  until  the  age  of  18.  In  England  such  offenses  agmnst  a 
girl  of  13  are  felony ;  above  13  tkoy  are  treated  only  as  a  misde* 
meaner. 

By  our  present  legal  code  a  girl  cannot  give  her  consent  to 
marriage  before  the  age  of  21,  but  she  is  regarded  as  capable 
of  consenting  to  her  own  ruin  at  the  age  of  13  years.  The  man 
who  marries  her  before  21  is  punishable  by  law.  The  man  who 
ruins  a  child  of  13  escapes  with  impunity.  She  may  ruin  herself 
at  13,  but  cannot  marry,  for  defect  of  consent,  till  21.  If  any  one 
should  know  that  his  dog  or  hia  cat  were  detained  in  any  house, 
the  police,  with  all  expedition,  could  search  for  his  property. 
But  if  he  knew  that  his  child  were  detained  in  the  house,  neither 
he  nor  the  police  could  enter  it.  His  only  remedy  would  be  by 
writ  of  habem  cor  pus ,  which  could  not  be  obtained  for  many  bonnB^ 
and  perhaps  for  days  ;  but  the  ruin  of  his  child  might  be  at  any 
moment.  Once  more  I  say,  children  of  13,  and  all  girls  above  that 
age,  are  supposed  to  be  free  agents,  and  capable  of  consenting  to 
their  own  ruin  ;  thus  ho  who  ruins  them  for  life  escapes  with  im- 
punity, on  the  rule  **  Volenti  nonfit  injuria J^  It  has  been  therefore 
solemnly  argaed,  by  men  who  have  great  legal  reputation,  that  the 
abominable  and  inhuman  trade  of  the  procurer  and  the  procoress 
cannot  be  punishable  at  law,  because  the  end  to  which  their  hid* 
eons  traffic  is  directed  is  not  illegal.  Here  we  have  another  legal 
dictum  :  the  accomplices  are  not  punishable  because  the  principals 
are  within  the  rights  of  their  liberty. 

I  have  even  heard  this  question  asked  :  "Would  you  punlah 
the  postboy  who  drives  a  runaway  couple  to  Gretna  Oreen  ?  **  Such 
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ig  the  leTity  with  which  this  subject  h£is  hitherto  been  treated,  even 
by  men  who  have  a  repntation  to  lose. 

The  moral  sense  of  this  country  lias  been  profoundly  aroused. 
Oar  public  newspapers  in  the  proYineea,  without  number,  have 
written  with  great  ardor  and  indignation,  and  forty-one  public 
meetings  in  such  places  aa  parts  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Sheffield  have  been  held.  In  thirteen  days  the  immense  press- 
UI6  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  ha^  compelled  it  to 
promise  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  bill  shall  pass  into  the 
statute  book  before  Parliament  is  prorogued.  If  it  were  to  be  de- 
feated by  any  of  the  means  which  have  wasted  tbe  last  few  years, 
no  one  can  foresee  what  might  be  the  popular  excitement  and  the 
indignation  in  the  country.  Most  assuredly  at  the  next  general 
election,  when  2,000,000  new  voters,  chiefly  tbe  fathers  and  sona 
of  the  working-classes,  shall  appear  at  polling  booths,  all  those 
who  have  obstructed  the  bill  to  protect  the  children  and  the  girk 
of  this  country  will  meet  with  no  toleration. 

To-morrow  night  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  bill  will  be 
discussed,  A  multitude  of  amendments  to  weaken  its  reach  and 
its  effect  arc  already  on  the  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  amend- 
ments wUl  be  proposed  directed  to  the  four  points  touched  on 
above ;  viz.,  first,  the  raising  of  the  age  from  15  to  16,  or  possibly 
to  17 ;  secondly,  the  providing  of  an  effective  power  of  search  in  all 
booflee  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  any  child  or  girl  under  age 
may  be  detained  ;  thirdly,  stringent  and  effectual  powers  to  arrest 
and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  inhuman  traffic  ;  and  fourthly, 
to  equalize  the  penalties  of  solicitation,  whether  by  man  or  by 
woman,  thereby  giving  equal  protection  to  both.  Such  are  the 
chief  points  for  which  we  are  contending. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  editor  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  *' 
offered  to  submit  the  evidence  tbat  he  had  collected,  in  proof  of 
the  atatemcDt^  that  he  had  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bi^op  of  London,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.R,  and  myself.  To 
these  was  afterward  added  Mr*  Keid,  M.P,  and  Queen's  Counsel. 
After  four  protracted  sittings,  the  following  judgment  was  unani- 
mously framed  and  signed : 

"  We  have  been  requested  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  of  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and 
10th  of  July,  1885,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Eeport  of  our  Secret 
Commisfiion/' 
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*^  In  doing  so,  we  decided  from  the  first  to  ezdnde  any  inquiry 
into  charges  against  particular  men  or  classes  of  men,  or  into  the 
conduct  of  the  police  officers.  We  have  strictly  confined  ourselyes 
to  inquiring  into  the  system  of  criminal  vice  described  in  that 
report 

'^  After  carefully  sifting  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  ma- 
terials before  us,  and  without  guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  every 
particular,  we  are  satisfied  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  statements 
in  the  ^  Pall  Mall  Gkkzette '  on  this  question  are  substantially  true.*' 

Hekry  Edward, 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
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Mb.  Lihoolk  was  nearly  eight  years  my  seniar»  and  settled  in 
niiDois  ten  years  before  I  did.  We  flrst  find  him  in  the  State 
splitting  rails  with  Thomaa  Hanks,  in  Macon  County,  in  1830* 
Not  long  afterward  he  made  his  way  to  New  Salem,  an  unimpor- 
tant and  insignificant  village  on  the  Sangamon  Eiver,  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Sangamon  County,  fourteen  milea  from  Spring- 
field. 

In  1839  a  new  county  was  laid  off,  named  *'  M6nard,'^  in  honor 
of  the  first  lieutenant-goTernor  of  the  State,  a  French  Canadian, 
an  early  settler  of  the  State,  and  a  man  whose  memory  is  held  in 
reverence  by  the  people  of  IllinoiB  for  his  enterprise,  benevolence, 
and  the  admirable  personal  traita  which  adorned  fate  character.  A 
distinguished  and  wealthy  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  allied  to  him  by 
marriage,  Mr,  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  is  now  erecting  a  monn- 
ment  to  him,  to  be  placed  in  the  State-house  grounds  at  Spring- 
field. 

The  settlement  of  New  Salem,  now  immortalized  as  the  early 
home  of  Lincoln,  fell  within  the  new  county  of  **M6nard."  Be- 
maining  there  "aa  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store,"  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  then  went  into  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  was  elected  a 
captain  of  a  company  of  mounted  volunteers.  In  one  of  the  great 
debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  at  Ottawa,  in  1858,  in  a 
somewhat  patronizing  manner  and  in  a  spirit  of  badinage,  spoke 
of  having  known  Lincoln  for  *' twenty-four  years,"  and  when  a 
** flourishing  grocery-keeper"  at  New  Salem.  The  occasion  was 
too  good  a  one  not  to  furnish  a  repartee,  and  the  people  insisted 
ilKit  while  Lincoln  denied  that  he  had  been  a  flourishing  *' grocery- 
keeper,"^  as  stated,  but  said  that  if  he  had  been  ho  was  **  certain 
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that  his  friend^  Judge  Donglafi,  would  have  been  his  best  oofl- 
tomer." 

The  Black  Hawk  war  over,  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Sa- 
lem to  eke  oat  a  scanty  existence  by  doing  email  jobs  of  eurveying 
and  by  drawing  np  deeds  and  legal  instruments  for  his  neighbors. 
In  1834,  still  living  in  New  Salem,  he  was  one  of  nine  members 
elected  from  Sangamon  County  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  landed  at  Galena  by  a  Mississippi  Hiver  steamboat,  on  the 
firet  day  of  April,  1840,  ten  years  after  Hanks  and  Lincoln  were 
splitting  rails  in  Macon  County. 

The  country  was  then  fairly  entered  on  that  mairelous  Presi- 
dential campaign  between  Van  Buren  and  Harrison,  by  far  the 
most  exciting  election  the  country  has  cTer  seen^  and  which,  in  my 
judgment,  will  never  have  a  parallel^  should  the  country  hare  an 
existence  for  a  thousand  years.  Illinois  was  one  of  the  seven 
States  that  voted  for  Van  Buren,  but  the  Whigs  contested  the 
election  with  great  zeal  and  most  desperate  energy.  Galena^ 
theretofore  better  known  as  the  FevT©  River  Lead  Mines,  still  held 
its  importance  as  the  center  of  the  lead-mining  region,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  State  in  point  of 
population,  wealth,  and  enterprise.  But  the  bulk  of  population  of 
the  State  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  political  influence, 
was  south  of  Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  first  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  (then  sitting  at  Yand&lia)  from 
Sangamon  County,  in  1834,  and  that  was  his  first  appearance  in 
public  life.  He  was  re-elected  in  1836,  1838^  and  1840,  having 
served  in  all  four  terms — eight  years.  He  then  peremptorily  de- 
clined a  further  election.  Before  his  election  to  the  Legislature, 
Mr,  Lincoln  had  read  law  in  a  fugitive  way  at  New  Salem;  but 
arri^nng  at  Vandalia  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  new  field 
was  open  to  him  in  the  State  law  libraiy  as  well  as  in  the  miscella- 
neous library  at  the  capital.  He  then  devoted  himself  most  dili* 
gently  not  only  to  the  study  of  law,  but  to  miscellaneons  reading. 
He  always  read  understandingly,  and  there  was  no  principle  of 
law  hut  what  he  mastered ;  and  such  was  the  way  in  which  he 
always  impressed  his  miscellaneous  readings  on  his  mind,  that  in 
his  later  life  people  were  amazed  at  his  wonderful  familiarity  with 
books — even  those  so  little  known  by  the  great  mass  of  readers. 
The  seat  of  government  of  Illinois  having  been  removed  from 
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Vatidalia  to  Springfield  in  1839,  the  latter  place  then  became  the 
center  of  political  infiueuce  in  the  State,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not 
particularly  distingnishod  in  his  legislative  service.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  discuaaion  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  legislation,  and 
WAS  regarded  as  a  man  of  good  sense  and  a  wise  and  practical  leg- 
islator. His  uniform  fairness  was  proverbial ;  but  he  never  gave 
any  special  evidence  of  that  masterly  ability  for  which  he  was  af- 
terward distinguished,  and  which  stamped  bim^  as  by  common 
consent,  t!ie  foremost  man  of  all  the  century.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent Whig  in  politics,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  political  dis- 
cussions. There  were  many  men  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  during  the  service  of  Mr,  Lincoln, 
who  became  afterward  distinguished  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State,  and  among  them  might  be  mentioned  Orlando  B*  Ficklin, 
John  T.  Stuart,  William  A.  Richardson,  John  A.  McCIemand, 
Edward  D.  Buker,  Lewis  W.  Ross,  Samuel  D.  Marshall,  Robert 
Smith,  William  H.  Bissell,  and  John  J,  Hardin,  all  subsequently 
members  of  Congress;  aud  James  Scmple,  James  Shields,  and 
Lyman  Trumbull,  United  States  Senators. 

There  were  also  many  men  of  talent  and  local  reputation  who 
held  an  honorable  place  in  the  public  estimation  and  made  their 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Springfield  was  the  political 
center  for  the  Whigs  of  Illinois  in  1840. 

Lincoln  had  already  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  popular 
speaker,  and  he  was  put  on  the  Harrison  electoral  ticket  with  the 
understanding  he  should  canvass  the  State.  Edward  D.  Baker 
was  also  entered  as  a  campaign  orator,  and  wherever  he  spoke  he 
carried  his  audience  captive  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  the 
Btrength  of  his  arguments.  He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  stump 
speakers  I  ever  listened  to. 

It  was  his  wonderful  eloquence  and  hie  power  as  a  itnmp 
epcnker  that  elected  him  to  Congress  from  Illinoia  in  a  district  to 
which  he  did  not  belong,  and  made  him  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Oregon  when  he  was  a  citizen  of  California, 

John  T.  Stuart  was  already  known  by  his  successful  canvaflS 
with  Douglas,  in  1838,  as  an  able  speaker  and  a  popular  man ; 
and  John  J.  Hardin,  of  Jacksonville  (killed  at  Buena  Vista),  was 
widely  known  as  a  popular  and  successful  orator.  These  Spring- 
field Whigs  led  off  in  canvassing  the  State  for  Harrison  in  1840, 

Lincoln  and  Baker  were  assigned  to  the  "  Wabash  Country," 
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where,  ag  Baker  once  told  me,  they  would  make  speech ee  one  any 
and  shake  with  the  ague  the  next.  It  is  hard  to  realiae  at  this  day 
what  it  was  to  make  a  political  canyass  in  Dlinois  half  a  centary 
gone  hy.  There  were  do  railroads  and  but  few  stage  lines.  The 
speakers  were  obliged  to  travel  on  horseback,  carrying  their  saddle^ 
bags  filled  with  **  hickory  *'  shirts  and  woolen  socks.  They  were 
frequently  obliged  to  travel  long  distances,  through  swamj^s  and 
over  prairies,  to  meet  their  appointments.  The  accommodutions 
were  invariably  wretched,  and  no  matter  how  tired,  juded,  and 
worn  the  speaker  might  be,  he  was  obliged  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  waiting  and  eager  audiences. 

In  1840,  Stephen  T,  Logan,  then  a  resident  of  Springfield,  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  prominent  men  iu  the  State. 
Though  a  Whig,  he  was  not  so  much  a  politician  as  a  lawyer.  In 
1841,  he  and  Mn  Lincobi  formed  a  law  partnership  which  con- 
tinued until  1843,  and  there  was  never  a  stronger  law  firm  iu  the 
State.  Like  Lincoln,  Logan  was  a  Kentuckian,  and  a  self -made 
man.  Though  a  natural-bom  lawyer,  he  had  yet  studied  pro- 
foundly the  principles  of  the  common  law.  He  was  elected  a 
circuit  judge  in  1835,  and  held  the  office  until  1837,  He  displayed 
extraordinary  qualities  as  a  nisi  prius  judge.  In  1842,  he  con- 
sented to  serve  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  from  Sanga- 
mon County.  He  had  even  more  simplicity  of  character,  and  wan 
more  careless  in  his  dress,  than  Blr.  Lincoln,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  It  was  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Bopresentativea,  on  February  10,  1843,  and  when  he  was  a  member 
of  that  body.  He  had  a  reputation  at  that  time  aa  a  man  of  abilitj 
and  a  lawyer  second  to  no  man  in  the  State.  I  was  curious  to  see 
the  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  impression  he  made  on  me.  He  waa  a  small,  thin  man,  with 
a  little  wrinkled  and  wizened  face,  set  off  by  an  immense  head  of 
hair,  which  might  be  called  '*  frowzy."  He  waa  dressed  in  linsey- 
woolsey,  aixd  wore  very  hea^T'  shoes.  His  shirt  was  of  unbleached 
cotton,  and  unstarched,  and  he  never  encumbered  himself  with 
a  ciavat  or  other  neck-wear.  His  voice  was  shrill,  sharp,  and 
nnplea^nt,  and  he  had  not  a  single  grace  of  oratory;  but  yet, 
when  he  spoke,  he  always  had  interested  and  attentive  listeners. 
Underneath  this  curious  and  grotesque  cxt43rior  there  was  a  gigan- 
tic intellect  When  he  addressed  himself  to  a  jury  or  to  a  queatian 
of  law  before  the  court8|  or  made  a  speech  in  the  LegishLture  or  at 
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the  Hastings,  people  looked  upon  him  and  listened  with  amaze- 
ment. His  last  appearance  in  any  public  position  wai^  as  a  dele- 
gate to  tlie  **  Peace  Convention  "  at  Washington,  in  the  spring  of 
1861.  In  his  later  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a  retired  gentleman  in 
his  beautiful  home  in  the  environs  of  Springfield.  His  memory 
has  been  honored  bj  placing  his  portrait,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
ever  painted  by  Ilealy,  in  the  magnificent  room  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Springfield. 

I  never  met  Mr,  Lincoln  till  the  first  time  I  attended  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Springfield,  in  the  winter  of  1843  and  1844.  He 
had  already  achieved  u  certain  reputation  as  a  public  gpeakor,  and 
was  rapidly  gaining  distinction  as  a  lawyer.  He  had  already  be- 
come widely  known  as  a  Whig  politician,  and  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel were  much  sought  for  by  members  of  the  party  all  over  the 
State,  One  of  the  great  features  in  Illinois  nearly  hulf  a  century 
gone  by  was  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
There  was  but  one  term  of  the  court  a  year,  and  that  was  held  first 
at  Vandalia  and  then  at  Springfield.  The  lawyers  from  every 
port  of  the  State  had  to  follow  their  cases  there  for  final  adjudicar 
tion,  and  they  gathered  there  from  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
State.  The  occasion  served  as  a  reunion  of  a  large  number  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State.  Many  of  them  had  been  dragged  for 
hundreds  of  miles  over  horrible  roads  in  stage-ooaches  or  by  private 
conveyance.  For  many  years  I  traveled  from  Galena,  one  of  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  State,  to  Springfield  in  a  stage-coach,  oc- 
cupying usually  three  days  and  four  nights,  trayeling  incessantly, 
and  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  journey  more  dead  than  alive.  The 
Supreme  Court  Library  was  in  the  court-room,  and  there  the  law- 
yers would  gather  to  look  up  their  authorities  and  prepare  their 
cases.  In  the  evening  it  was  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  general  con- 
Tersation,  and  I  hardly  ever  knew  of  an  evening  to  pass  without 
Mr.  Lincoln  putting  in  his  appearance.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most 
social  disposition,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  surrounded  by 
congenial  friends.  His  penchant  for  story-telling  is  well  known, 
and  he  was  more  happy  in  that  line  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
But  many  stories  have  been  invented  and  attributed  to  him  that  be 
never  heard  of, 

Never  shall  I  forget  him  as  he  appeared  almost  every  evening  in 
the  court-room,  sitting  in  a  cane-bottom  chair  leaning  up  against 
the  partition,  his  feet  on  a  round  of  the  chair,  and  surrounded  by 
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many  listeners.  But  there  was  one  thing — he  never  pressed  his 
stories  on  unwilling  ears,  nor  endeavored  to  absorb  all  attention  to 
himself.  But  his  anecdotes  were  all  so  droU,  so  original,  so  appro- 
priate^ and  so  illustrative  of  passing  incidents,  that  one  never  wea* 
ried.  He  never  repeated  a  story  or  an  anecdote,  nor  vexed  the  dull 
ears  of  a  drowsy  man  by  thrice-told  tales,  and  he  enjoyed  a  good 
story  from  another  as  much  as  any  person.  There  were  many  good 
story-tellers  in  that  group  of  lawyers  that  assembled  evenings  in 
that  Supremo  Ouurt-room,  and  among  them  was  the  Hon.  Thorn  peon 
Campbell,  Secretary  of  State  under  Gov,  Ford  from  1843  to  1846. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  a  brilliant  man  and  a  celebrated  wit.  Though 
differing  in  politics,  until  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
he  and  Mr,  Lincoln  were  strong  personal  friends,  and  many  of  his 
atoriea,  like  those  of  Mr*  Lincoln,  have  gone  into  the  traditions  of 
the  State.  They  were  never  so  happy  as  when  together  and  listen- 
ing to  the  stories  of  each  other.  Mr.  Campbell  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Galena  district  in  1850,  and  served  one  term.  In 
1853,  President  Pierce  appointed  him  a  Judge  of  thetTnited  States 
Land  Court  of  California, 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  universally  popular  with  his  associates.  Of 
an  even  temper,  he  had  a  simplicity  and  charm  of  manner  which 
took  hold  at  once  on  all  persons  with  whom  ho  came  in  contact. 
He  was  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  and  not  given  to  speak 
unkindly  of  any  person,  but  quick  to  discover  any  weak  points 
that  person  might  have.  He  was  always  the  center  of  attraction 
in  the  court-room  at  the  evening  gatherings,  and  all  felt  there  was 
a  great  void  when  for  any  reason  he  was  kept  away.  The  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  bar  at  this  time  were,  most  of  them, 
men  of  ability,  who  gave  promise  of  future  distinction  both  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  field  of  politics.  The  lawyers  of  that  day  were 
brought  much  closer  together  than  they  ever  had  been  since,  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  was  much  more  marked.  Coming  from  long 
distances,  and  suffering  great  privations  in  their  journeys,  thoy 
usually  remained  a  considerable  time  in  attendance  upon  the  court. 
Among  the  noted  lawyers  at  this  time,  the  friends  'lea 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  subseqiiontly  reached  high  pr  i  no- 

tion, were  John  J.  Hardin,  falling  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  regi* 
ment  at  Buena  Vista  ;  Lyman  Trumbull,  for  eighteen  years  U.  8. 
Senator  from  Illinois ;  James  A-  McDongall,  Attomey-Genenil  of 
Illinois,  and  subsequently  member  of  Congress  and  United  Statei 
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Senator  from  California ;  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  Edward  D.  Baker, 
Thompson  Campbell,  Joseph  Gillespie,  0.  B,  Fieklin,  Archibald 
Williams,  Jamea  Shields^  Isaac  N.  Arnold  (who  was  to  become  Mn 
lincolu's  biographer),  Norman  H,  Purple,  0.  H.  Browning,  sub- 
sequently United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Judge  Thomas  Dmnimond,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
and  many  others,  all  the  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
^wayg  holding  with  hira  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844,  Mr,  Lincolo  canvassed  the 
State  very  thoroughly  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  added  much  to  his  already 
well-established  reputation  as  a  stump  speaker.  His  reputation 
also  as  a  lawyer  had  steadily  increased.  Id  August,  1846,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig  from  the  Springfield  District.  Ceas- 
ing to  attend  the  courts  at  Springfield,  I  saw  but  little  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  a  few  years.  We  met  at  the  celebrated  River  and 
Harbor  Convbution  at  Chicago,  held  July  5,  6,  and  7,  1847.  He 
was  simply  a  looker-on,  and  took  no  leading  part  in  the  conven- 
tion. His  dress  and  personal  appearance  on  that  occasion  could 
not  well  be  forgotten.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  I  heard  him 
called  Old  Abe.  Old  Abe  as  applied  to  him  seemed  strange  enough, 
as  he  was  then  a  young  man  only  thirty-siz  years  of  age.  One 
afternoon  several  of  ns  sat  on  the  sidewalk  under  the  balcony  in 
front  of  the  Sherman  House,  and  among  the  number  the  accom- 
plished scholar  and  unrivaled  orator,  Lisle  Smith.  He  suddenly 
interrupted  the  conversation  by  exclaiming,  **  There  is  Lincoln  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  I  Just  look  at  '  Old  Abe  !  *  **  and  from 
that  time  we  all  called  him  **  Old  Abe/'  No  one  who  saw  hira  can 
forget  his  personal  appearance  at  that  time.  Tall,  angular,  and 
ftwkward,  be  had  on  a  short- waisted  thin  swallow-tail  coat,  a  short 
T€8t  of  same  material,  thin  pantaloons,  scarcely  coming  down  to 
his  ankles,  a  straw  hat,  and  a  pair  of  brogaus  with  woolen  eoeks. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  a  great  favorite  with  young  men,  par- 
ticularly with  the  younger  members  of  the  bar.  It  was  a  popu- 
larity not  run  after,  but  which  followed^  He  never  used  the  arts 
of  the  demagogue  to  ingratiate  himself  with  any  person.  Beneath 
his  ungainly  exterior  he  wore  a  golden  heart.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  do  an  act  of  kindness  whenever  in  his  power,  particularly  to  the 
poor  and  lowly. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat  in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  1847.    I  waa  in  attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States  at  Washington  that  winter,  and  a^  be  was 
only  member  of  Congress  frooi  the  State  who  was  in  harmony  with.^ 
my  own  political  sentiments^  I  saw  mncb  of  him  and  passed  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  his  room*     He  belonged  to  a  mess  that  boardc 
at  Mrs.  Spriggs*  in  **  DufF  Green's  Eow  '*  on  Capitol  Hill.     At ' 
first  session   the  mess  was  composed   of  John   Blanehard,  Johi 
Dickey,  A.  R,  Mcllvaine,  James  Pollock,  John  Strohm,  of  Penn- 
sylyania ;  Elisha  Embree^  of  Indiana  ;   Joshna  R,  Giddiogs,  of 
Ohio ;  A.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois ;  and   P,  W.  Tompkins,  of  Missis- 
sippi.    The  same  members  composed  the  mess  at  Mrs.  Spriggs'  th^^ 
short  session,  with  the  exception  of  Judge  Embree  and  Mr.  Tomp^H 
kins.     Without  exception,  these  gentlemen  are  all  dead. 

He  sat  in  the  old  hall  of  the  House  of  HepresentatiYes,  and  ^oi^^ 
the  long  session  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  draw  one  of  the  most  nn^H 
desirable  seats  in  the  hall.     He  participated  but  little  in  the  active 
business  of  the  House,  and  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  but 
few  members.     He  was  attentive  and  conscientious  in  the  discharj 
of  his  duties,  and  followed  the  course  of  legislation  closely.     Whei 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House,  the  campaign  of  1848  for  Prosideni 
was  just  opening-     Out  of  the  sm^U  number  of  Whig  members  of 
Congress  who  were  favorable  to  the  nomination  of  General  Tayloj 
by  the  Whig  Convention,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  on 
spoken.     The  following  letter  addressed  to  me  on  the  subject  will 
indicate  the  warmth  of  hia  support  of  General  Taylor's  nomina- 
tion : 

**  Wasbtkgton,  April  »0»  1848. 

**  Bkae  Washbttrnb  :  I  ImTetMa  moment  reeeived  your  very  short  note  ask* 
ing  ms  if  old  Ta^rlor  is  to  be  used  np«  and  who  wtJl  be  the  nominee.     Mj  hope 
of  Taylor's  nomination  is  as  high — a  Httle  higher  than  when  jou  left.     Still 
the  case  is  by  no  means  out  of  doubt     Mr.  Gay's  letter  has  not  adranced  bis 
interests  anj  here.    Sereral  who  were  against  Taylor,  bat  not  for  anybody  par* 
ticalarly  before,  are  since  takinjo:  groond,  some  for  Scott  and  some  for  McLean. 
Who  will  be  nominated,  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  can  tell.     Now,  let  me  prav 
to  jou  in  tnm.     My  prayer  is,  that  you  let  nothing  diseourage  or  baffle  you, 
but  that  In  spite  of  every  difficulty  yon  send  ns  a  good  Taylor  delegate  fmi 
your  circuit     Make  Baker,  who  Is  now  with  you  I  suppose,  help  about  it, 
is  a  good  hand  to  raise  a  breeaGe.     General  Ashley,  in  the  Senate  from  Arki 
died  yesterday.    Nothing  else  new  beyond  what  you  see  in  the  papers*    Yi 
tnily,  •♦A.  LurooLif. 

I  wag  again  in  Washington  part  of  the  winter  of  1849  (after  thi 
election  of  General  Taylor),  and  saw  much  of  Mr,  Lincoln, 
imall  number  of  mutual  frienda— inoluding  Mr,  Lincoln — made  up 
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a  party  to  attend  the  inaogiiratioii  ball  together.  It  was  by  far 
the  niofit  brilliaDt  inaugnration  ball  cTor  given.  Of  course  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before.  One  of  the 
moat  modest  and  onpretending  persona  present,  he  could  not  have 
dreamed  that  like  honors  were  to  come  to  hini  almost  within  a 
little  more  than  a  decade.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  all  that 
was  to  be  seen,  and  we  did  not  take  onr  departure  until  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning*  When  we  went  to  the  doak  and  hat 
room,  3^Ir.  Lincoln  had  no  trouble  in  finding  his  short  cloak,  which 
little  more  than  covered  his  shoulders,  but  after  a  long  search  was 
unable  to  find  his  hat.  After  an  hour  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  find- 
ing it.  Taking  his  cloak  on  his  arm  he  walked  out  into  Judiciary 
Square,  deliberately  adjusting  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  started  off 
bareheaded  for  his  lodgings.  It  would  be  hard  to  forget  the  sight 
of  that  tail  and  slim  man,  with  hia  short  cloak  thrown  over  his 
Bhottlders,  without  any  hat  on,  starting  for  his  long  walk  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  this  incident  is 
akin  to  one  related  to  me  by  the  librarian  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Mr,  Lincoln  came  to  the  library  one  day  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  some  law  books  which  he  wanted  to  take 
to  his  room  for  examination,  (letting  togetlier  all  the  books  he 
wanted,  he  placed  them  in  a  pile  on  a  table.  Taking  a  large  ban- 
dana handkerchief  from  his  pockety  he  tied  them  tip  ;  and  putting 
a  stick  which  he  had  brought  with  him  through  a  knot  he  had 
made  in  the  handkerchief,  adjusting  the  package  of  books  to  his 
stick,  he  shouldered  it,  and  marched  off  from  the  library  to  his  room. 

In  a  few  days  he  returned  the  books  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Lincoln  declined  to  ran  for  Congress  for  a  second  term,  1848. 
His  old  partner  and  friend.  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  was  the 
Whig  candidate,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one,  was  defeated 
by  a  Democrat,  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  '"Mfenard"  County. 
Prom  1849,  on  returning  from  Congress,  until  1864,  he  practiced 
law  more  assiduously  than  ever  before*  In  respect  to  that  period 
of  hia  life  he  once  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

**1  WAS  lodng  interest  in  polittca  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
imoMd  me  agun/' 

There  was  a  great  upturning  in  the  political  situation  in  Illi- 
Dois^  brought  about  by  the  rei^eal  of  the  Missouri  Compromiae  in 
1854.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  an  election  was  to  be  held  in  Illi- 
Doifl  for  members  of  Congress  and  for  members  of  the  Legislature, 
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whieh  was  to  elect  a  successor  to  General  ShieldB,  who  had  com- 
mitted what  was  to  the  people  of  Illinois  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
voting  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  There  was 
something  in  that  legislation  which  was  particularly  revolting  to 
Mn  Lincoln,  as  it  outraged  all  his  ideas  of  political  honesty  and 
fair  dealing*  There  was  an  exciting  canvaas  in  the  State,  and  Mr, 
Lincoln  entered  into  it  with  great  spirit,  and  accomplished  great 
results  by  his  powerful  speeches.  From  his  standing  in  the  State 
and  from  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  in  the  campaign,  it 
was  agreed  that  if  the  Republicans  and  anti-Nebraska  men  should 
carry  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  succeed  General  Shields. 
I  know  that  he  himself  expected  it.  There  is  a  long  and  painful 
history  of  that  Senatorial  content  yet  to  be  written,  and  when  the 
whole  truth  is  disclosed  it  will  throw  a  flood  of  new  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  will  add  new  luster  to  his  greatness,  his 
generosity,  his  magnanimity,  and  his  patriotism-  There  is  no  event 
in  Mr,  Lincoln's  entire  political  career  that  brought  to  him  so  much 
disappointment  and  chagrin  as  his  defeat  for  United  States  Senat-or 
in  1855,  but  he  accepted  the  situation  uncomplainingly,  and  never 
indulged  in  reproaches  or  criticism  upon  any  one  \  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  always  formed  excuses  for  those  who  had  been 
charged  in  not  acting  in  good  faith  towards  him  and  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  He  never  forgot  the  obligations  he  was 
under  to  those  who  had  faithfully  stood  by  him  in  his  contest, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report.  Allied  to  him  by  the  strong- 
est ties  of  persona]  and  political  friendship,  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  secure  for  him,  which  I  did,  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Legifllatnre  from  my  Congressional  DistricL  The  day  after  the 
election  for  Senator  he  addressed  to  me  a  long  letter,  several  pages 
of  letter-paper,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  contest  and  the 
reasons  of  his  action  in  persuading  his  friends  to  vote  for  and 
elect  Judge  Tmmbull,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  I  would 
have  acted  in  the  same  way  if  I  had  been  in  bis  pUce.     Ue  then 


**  I  regret  roy  defeat  raoderntely,  but  urn  not  DerrooB  ikbont  it,    .    .    . 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  far  our  grand  caose  that  Trumbuil  is  elected. " 

He  then  closes  his  letter  as  follows : 

"With  my  grrat«ful  acknowledgmeDta  for  the  kind.  aotiTe*  and  oontinual 
mterest  you  have  taken  for  me  in  this  matter  allow  me  to  vabscribe  myMll, 

*'  Youra  forever. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  balloting  in  the  LegiBlature,  it  seemed 
ineTituble  that  a  Nebraska  Democrat  would  be  elected  United 
States  Senator,  Judge  Trumbull  had  the  votes  of  five  anti-Ne- 
braska Democrata,     And  of  this  crisis  Mr,  Lincoln  writes  to  me : 

♦♦  So  I  determined  to  strike  at  once,  and  a<i!OordiTiglj  advialngj  my  friends  to 
go  for  him,  which  ihej  did,  and  elected  blm  on  that,  the  lOlh  ballot.** 

Though  the  failure  to  elect  Mr.  Lincoln  brought  grief  to  many 
hearts,  yet  the  election  of  Judge  Trurabull  was  well  received  by 
the  entire  anti- Nebraska  party  in  the  State.  He  proved  bimeelf 
an  able,  true,  and  loyal  Senator,  rendered  great  servicea  to  the 
Union  cause,  and  proved  himself  a  worthy  representative  of  a  great, 
loyal,  and  patriotic  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  Judge  Trum- 
bulFs  election  had  been  received^  there  was  a  deep  and  profound 
feeling  among  the  old  Whigs,  the  Republicans,  and  many  anti- 
Kebraska  Democrats,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  had  the  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  treated.  But  never  a  com- 
plaint or  a  suggestion  of  that  kind  escaped  the  lips  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Cheerily  and  bravely  and  contentedly  he  went  back  to  his  law 
office,  and  business  poured  in  upon  him  more  than  even  In  step- 
ing  one  side  and  securing  the  election  of  Judge  Trumbull  he 
**bmilded  better  than  he  knew/*  Had  Mr.  Lincoln  been  elected 
Senator  at  that  time  he  would  never  have  had  the  canvass  with 
Judge  Douglas  in  1858— never  have  been  elected  President  io  1860 
to  leave  a  name  that  will  never  die.  From  1855  to  1858  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  absorbed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  though  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass  of  1856,  when  the  gallant  Colonel 
Bissell  was  elected  Governor.  But  what  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
in  an  this  time,  without  the  least  personal  effort,  and  without  any 
resort  to  the  usual  devices  of  politicians^  Mr.  Lincoln's  popularity 
continued  to  increase  in  every  portion  of  the  State.  In  the  fall  of 
1858  there  was  to  be  an  election  of  a  Legislature  which  would 

'dboose  a  successor  to  Judge  Douglas,  whose  term  of  service  was  to 
expire  March  3,  1859,    The  Republican  party  by  this  time  had  be- 

LOome  completely  organized  and  solidified,  and  in  Illinois  the 
epublican  and  Democratic  parties  squarely  confronted  each  other. 
Everywhere,  by  common  consent,  no  Republican  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator was  spoken  of  except  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  Republican  State 
Coavention,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  a  resolution  wa^  unanimously 
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passed  designating  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  unanimous  cboice  of  the 
Kepublicans  of  the  State,  as  the  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator,  to 
succeed  Judge  Douglas.  That  action  la  without  precedent  in  the 
State,  and  shows  the  deep  hold  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  on  his  partj. 

Without  being  designated  bj  any  authorised  body  of  Demo> 
crats^  yet  by  common  consent  of  the  party.  Judge  Douglas  became 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party.  No  other  candidates  were 
mentioned  on  either  side,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  sercn 
joint  discussions  which  the  candidates  had  in  different  parta  of  the 
State  have  become  a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  battle  of  the  giants.  The  parties  were  rallied  as  one  man 
to  the  enthusiastic  support  of  their  respective  candidates,  and  it  ia 
hard  for  any  one  not  in  the  State  at  the  time  to  measure  the  ex- 
citement which  everywhere  prevailed.  There  was  little  talk  about 
Republicanism  and  Democracy,  but  it  was  all  '*  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las," or  **  Douglas  and  Lincoln."  I  attended  every  one  of  these 
joint  discussions.  It  was  at  Freeport,  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  was  the  bulwark  of  Republicanism  in  the  State.  Two 
years  later  it  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a  majority  for  President  of  nearly 
fourteen  thousand,  and  my  own  majority  for  member  of  Congress 
wae  about  the  same.  The  Freeport  discussion  was  held  in  August 
The  day  was  bright,  but  the  wind  sweeping  down  the  prairies  gave 
us  a  chilly  afternoon  for  an  out-of-door  gathering.  In  company 
with  a  kirgo  number  of  Galena  people,  we  reached  Freeport  by  train 
about  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  come  in  from 
the  south  the  same  mornings  and  we  fonnd  him  at  the  Brewster 
House,  which  was  a  sort  of  rallying-point  for  the  Republicans. 
He  had  stood  hia  campaign  well,  and  was  in  splendid  condition. 
He  was  surrounded  all  the  forenoon  by  stnrdy  Republicans,  who 
had  come  long  distances,  not  only  to  hear  him  speak  but  to  see 
him,  and  it  was  esteemed  the  greatest  privilege  to  shake  hands  with 
'*  Honeat  old  Abe."  He  had  a  kind  word  or  some  droll  remark  for 
every  one,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  who  spoke  to  him  that 
day  will  ever  have  the  interview  effaced  from  memory.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground,  not  far  from  the  center 
of  the  town.  The  crowd  was  immense  and  the  enthusiasm  great 
Each  party  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  applause  for  its  own 
candidate.  The  speaking  commenced,  but  the  chilly  air  dampened 
the  ardor  of  the  audience.  Mr,  Lincoln  spoke  deliberately,  and 
apparently  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  rested 
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i3poB  him*  The  qneBtians  he  propotmded  to  Mr.  Douglas  he  hjid 
put  in  writing  (and  the  answers  to  which  aoimded  the  political 
death-knell  of  Mr,  Douglas) ;  he  read  slowly^  and  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. The  speech  of  Mr  Dooglaa  was  not  up  to  his  nsual 
standard.  He  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  qnestions,  and 
floundered  in  his  replies.  The  crowd  was  large,  the  wind  was  chilly, 
and  there  was  necessarily  much  *' noise  and  confiieion,"  and  the 
audience  did  not  take  in  the  vast  importance  of  the  debate.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  neither  party  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  speeches,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  without  any  dispky  of 
enthusiasm. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  follow  the  incidents  of 
the  Presidential  campai^  of  1800.  The  great  event  in  Illinois 
was  the  monster  Republican  mass-meeting  held  at  Springfield  dur- 
ing the  canvass.  It  was  a  meeting  for  the  whole  State,  and  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  personal  ovation  to  Mr.  Lincoln  than  merely  a 
political  gathering.  It  was  one  of  the  most  enormous  and  impres- 
sive gatherings  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Mr.  Lincoln,  surrounded  by 
some  intimate  friends,  sat  on  the  balcony  of  his  humble  home.  It 
took  hours  for  all  the  delegations  to  file  before  him,  and  there 
was  no  token  of  enthusiasm  wanting.  He  was  deeply  touched  by 
the  manifestations  of  personal  and  political  friendships,  and  re- 
turned all  his  salutations  in  that  off-hand  and  kindly  manner 
which  belonged  to  him,  I  know  of  no  demonstration  of  a  simi- 
lar character  that  can  compare  with  it  except  the  review  by  Napo- 
leon of  his  army  for  the  invasion  of  Hussia^  about  the  same  season 
of  the  year  in  1812.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  the  grandest  army 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  A  magnificent  stand  had  been  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ni6men,  where  sat  Napoleon  eurroundcd  by 
his  marshals.  For  hours  the  earth  ehook  under  the  treiid  of  bis 
unrivaled  soldiers.  The  Emperor  sat  cold,  silent^  and  impassible. 
It  was  not  before  one  of  his  most  splendid  divisions  of  cavalry 
defiled  before  him  that  he  broke  his  silence  by  saying  to  the  old 
marshal,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  **The  French  are  a  great  people*" 
"Yes,  Sire/'  responded  the  old  republican,  "and  they  deserve 
more  libertj/' 

E.  B.  Washbubne. 


{To  he  concluded.) 
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Aftbs  reading  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  *^  Greorge  Eliat*a 
Xite,  BE  Related  in  her  Letters  and  JoumalB,"  arranged  aad  edited 
by  her  second  hnsband^  J.  W.  Cross,  our  first  favorable  impression  of 
Mr,  Cross  hag  deepened  with  each  fresh  examination  of  his  work. 
In  no  other  biography  of  the  kind  is  there  such  a  complete  self- 
effacement  of  the  biographer  in  the  subject  of  his  biography.  He 
presents  his  wife  as  she  liYed  and  labored  in  her  high  callings  but 
he  intrndeB  himself  simply  to  oonueot  the  letters  and  journals  into 
something  like  a  consistent  narrative.  The  reader  constantly  com- 
plains that  he  has  not  made  bis  own  contributions  to  the  book 
more  voluminous  and  more  luminous.  He  tells  us  little  or  nothing 
of  some  matters  which  he  must  have  thoroughly  knowiii  and  which 
he  must  have  felt  that  his  readers  ached  to  know.  All  the 
mysteries  of  George  Eliot's  life  are  left  unexplained,  or  onJy  par- 
tiaUj  explained.  His  only  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his 
work  an  autobiography,  compiled  from  the  letters  and  journals  of 
his  wife.  With  exasperating  modesty  and  diffidence  he  declines  to 
venture  an  opinion  on  some  matters  as  to  which  the  admirers  of 
George  Eliot  are  divided  in  opinion.  He  evidently  adores  his  wife, 
thinks  that  what  she  says  in  defense  of  her  conduct  is  a  final  judg- 
ment which  no  courts  in  Christendom  can  overrule,  and  only 
appears  to  state  the  conditions  nmder  which  a  letter  was  written, 
and  disappears  the  moment  the  information  is  given.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Cross  enters  into  this  autobiography  of  George  Eliot  he 
leaves  the  impression  of  a  somewhat  shy  gentleman,  but  still  a 
gentleman  of  unmistakable  honor,  intelligence,  and  integrity.  If 
any  faults  are  to  be  found  in  Ms  editorial  labors^  they  are  faults  of 
omission  and  not  of  commission. 

Indeed,  if  any  admirer  of  George  Eliot's  writings  expected  to 
find  in  these  volumes  much  which  would  throw  new  light  on  the 
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genesis  and  procesaes  of  her  geoiufi^  he  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  letters  are  genuine  letters^  without  a  trace  of  inain- 
cerity  op  affectation;  but  they  chronicle  her  maladies  much  more 
than  reveal  the  method  of  her  creations.  The  pangs  of  childbirth 
are  nsually  conaidered  the  most  dreadful  physical  torments  entailed 
on  women  for  the  ein  or  indiscretion  of  E^e.  In  reading  this 
biography  we  are  made  to  believe  that  they  are  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  pangs  of  bookbirth,  A  third,  at  least,  of  her  letters  and 
joumala  is  taken  up  with  distressing  acconnta  of  her  attacks  of 
headacbci  dysi^epsia,  rheumatiam,  and  other  miseries  connected 
with  a  frail  and  infirm  bodily  constitution.  Throughout  the  work 
one  gets  the  general  impression  that  he  is  following,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  the  life  of  an  inTalid.  He  hardly  seems 
competent  at  any  time  to  produce  the  great  works  of  genius  which 
bear  her  name.  Her  spiritual  health,  when  we  recur  to  her  noyels^ 
seems  strangely  at  Yariance  with  the  almost  constant  physical  ill 
health,  which  she  ruefully  records  in  her  letters.  We  can  hardly 
recall  another  instance  of  a  mind  so  strong,  broad,  hardy,  bcautifnl, 
heroic,  and  creative,  lodged  in  a  body  so  ill  adapted  to  house  such 
a  spiritual  guest  Thus,  in  a  letter  written  when  she  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  she  says  she  cannot  *' attack  Mrs.  Somerville's  con- 
nexion of  the  Physical  Sciencea*'  until  she  has  applied  four  leeches 
to  her  sneering  head*  It  wa^the  noble  soul  in  the  weiik  frame  that 
burst  through  all  these  obstructions  and  overcame  all  these  diffi- 
ca)iies«  As  the  world  goes^  she  mighty  like  her  weak  sisters  in  in- 
Talidism,  have  been  justified  in  leading  the  life  of  an  effortless 
Taletudinarian,  fearful  every  moment  that  activity  of  any  kind 
would  bring  back  her  headaches,  and  plaiotively  demanding  of  the 
healthier  members  of  her  family  a  constant  attention  to  her  wants 
and  her  whims.  It  is  frightful  to  think  how  many  inmates  of 
otherwise  happy  households  are  cursed  by  the  care  they  have  to 
bestow  on  some  sick  sensitive  and  selfish  relativci  who  commonly 
contrives  to  survive  them  all. 

When  we  say,  however,  that  the  correspondence  of  George  Eliot 
dwells  too  much  on  her  constantly  recurring  bodily  troubles,  we  do 
not  mean  that  her  letters,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  remarkable 
specimens  of  epistolary  composition ;  for  they  are  full  of  keen  obser- 
vation, weighty  thoughts,  penetrating  glances  into  the  problems  of 
haman  life,  and  descriptions  of  scenery  which  are  as  notable  for  their 
accuracy  as  for  their  vividness  and  power.    When  she  first  appeared 
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as  a  noTeliet  she  was  about  thirty-seven  years  old.  We  remember 
tbat^  after  reading  the  first  chapters  of  ^'  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,*' 
published  in  ''  Blackwood's  Magazine/'  we  were  both  charmed  and 
puzzled — charmed  by  the  style,  and  puzzled  as  to  whom»  among 
liring  celebrities^  could  the  authorship  be  ascribed;  for  the  writer 
was  evidently  a  great  master  of  English  prose,  and  his  sentences 
had  the  last  grace  of  good  prose — that  of  exquisite  rhythm.  No 
noYice  could  have  written  "  Amos  Barton,"  for  on  every  page  was 
the  evidence  that  it  proceeded  from  the  mind  of  a  person  long 
practiced  in  the  art  of  forcing  language  to  convey  thought  and 
feeling  with  perfect  exactness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  perfect 
ease  and  freedom.  The  private  letters  and  journals  now  published 
show  that  George  Eliot  was  a  great  prose  writer,  in  her  correspond- 
ence with  intimate  friends,  long  before  the  "Scenea  of  Clerical 
Life  '*  were  dreamed  of  ;  yet  hardly  one  of  these  friends  discov- 
ered that  she  was  the  George  Eliot  who  was  talked  about  in  all 
literary  circles,  until  she  confided  the  fact  to  such  persons  as  she 
thought  would  keep  the  secret  as  long  as  she  thought  it  could  be 
kept  from  the  public* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  first  period  of 
her  life.  She  was  the  child  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  a 
thoroughly  honest  man  of  the  English  middle  class,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  man  limited  in  his  conceptions  to  what  are  callod 
Tory  notions  in  church  and  State,  Caleb  Garth  in  '*  Middlemarch*' 
is  an  idealized  yet  substantially  truthful  representation  of  her 
father.  To  this  father  she  was  literally  true  to  the  death.  She 
was  the  only  genius  bom  in  the  family.  Her  brothers  and  sisters 
doubtless  grew  up  to  be  admirable  specimens  of  the  average  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain.  They 
beloDged  to  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called  *'  the  plain  people  " — 
the  people  who,  in  England  as  in  the  United  States,  ha?e  done 
the  work  which  has  aided  the  slow  progress  of  that  real  civil iza* 
tion  which  is  gradually  lifting  the  lower  and  dependent  classes 
into  a  higher  rank  among  the  forces  which  control  the  politics  of 
the  few  nations  on  the  globe  which  hare  arrived  to  the  dignity  of 
being  nded  by  constitutional  governments.  Bat  the  one  daughter 
of  this  excellent  family,  in  whose  career  we  are  especially  interested, 
was  a  thinker  from  her  childhood,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
affectionate  of  human  beings.  She  could  not,  as  a  girl,  liTe  with- 
out love,  and  could  not  accept  an  opinion  or  a  creed  which  f^he  bad 
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noi  Terified  by  her  own  vital  experience,  whether  the  experience 
came  from  the  exercise  of  her  reason  or  from  the  feelings  of  her 
heart.  As  she  grew  up  into  womanhood,  she  waa  overcome  by  the 
emotional  side  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  and  her  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  in  it.  It  afforded  her  what  she  thought  a  substantial 
groand  for  her  two  primary  impulses,  which  were  perfect  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others,  and  an  awful  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  dnty.  In  this  period  of  her  life  she  showed  all  the 
peculiarities  which  prophesied  a  new  Protestant  saint.  She  knew 
enough,  as  she  thought,  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  appreciate 
all  their  value,  and  to  condemn  them  as  valueless.  She  was  over- 
come by  the  sense  of  sin,  even  while  indulging  in  what  the  general 
theological  sense  of  the  world  has  come  to  consider  comparatively 
sinless.  She  had,  as  a  woman  of  genius,  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  splendor  and  beauty  of  the  great  authors  she  had  read  and 
assimilated,  and  yet  she  had  a  fear  that  her  intense  appreciation 
of  exceptional  but  still  nnsanctified  genius  might  be  a  grievous 
violation  of  her  duty»  Her  letter  to  Miss  Lewis,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  on  the  had  effects  of  novels^  illustrates  her  renunciation 
ol  even  the  cherished  companions  of  her  youtlifnl  years.  She  had, 
at  the  age  of  eight,  a  passionate  admiration  of  **  Wavcrley,** 
During  this  interval  of  evangelical  piety  she  half  surrendered  her 
delight  in  the  novels  of  Scott.  She  read  books  which  taught  that 
the  indulgence  of  her  taste  for  even  innocent  works  of  fiction 
might  lead  her  down  to  perdition.  Her  senee  of  the  folly  of 
this  extreme  creed  kept  her  on  the  sane  path  of  reasonable 
evangelicism  ;  but  she  persisted  in  it  nntil  she  read  the  works 
xA  Isaac  Taylor.  This  good  Christian,  in  his  many  books, 
especially  in  hig  **  Physical  Theory  of  a  Future  Life,"  and  in 
his  elaborate  discussion  of  facts  connected  with  "Ancient  Chris- 
tianity," unsettled,  in  her  mind,  that  faith  in  the  Christian  relig* 
ion  it  waa  dedgned  to  establish  on  nn  indestructible  foundation. 
The  book  which  completed  the  work  of  making  her  reject  all 
orthodox  creeds  was  Charles  Hennell's  "  Inquiry  Concerning  the 
Origin  of  Christianity,"  When,  afterwards,  she  met,  in  London^ 
Kackay,  Lewes,  Herbert  Spencer,  not  to  mention  others,  all  her 
old  theological  opinions  were  cast  aside  by  her  understanding,  while 
they  atill  held  a  strange  influence  over  her  heart  and  soul.  It  is 
curions  that  her  greatest  efforts  in  characterization  are  those  which 
embody  men  or  women  of  religions  genius.     As  far  as  we  remem- 
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ber,  there  is  not  a  ringle  character  in  any  of  her  novels  who  attracts 
onr  gympathiee  by  his  skepticism.  The  intense  experience  through 
which  she  parsed  as  an  unquestioning  Christian  animates  all  hef 
novels.  In  her  life  she  never  swerved  from  religion,  as  she  under- 
stood it.  In  all  her  published  letters  she  expresses  something  like 
horror  at  vulgar  irreligion.  No  novelist  or  dramatist  has  approached 
her  in  her  singular  power  of  embodying  religious  character ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  she  had  *' experienced"  religion  vitally.  All 
after-addition  of  skepticism  added  not  any  element  to  her  powen 
To  the  last  she  made  religion  the  central  part  of  life,  for  in  religion 
she  found  her  deepest  belief  that  Belf-sacrifice  for  others  was  the 
fundamental  base  of  all  ethics,  and  that  to  give  humanity  what  a 
Yankee  might  call  *'a  shove  forwards"  was  the  greatest  thing 
that  the  best  and  noblest  men  and  women  could  hope,  in  this  im- 
perfect world,  to  do. 

One  of  the  puzzles  of  her  life  is  that,  in  matters  regaiding 
religion,  she  allowed  her  understanding  to  adopt  opinions  which 
her  deepest  reason  and  affections  repudiated.  Her  heart  ever  gaye 
the  lie  to  her  head  : 

••  The  best  good  Christian  she, 
Altlxough  she  knew  it  oot." 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  her  published  works  the  reader 
would  search  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  her  private  skeptical 
tendencies. 

What  some  liberal  critics  would  call  the  great  mistake  of  her 
life,  if  not,  as  both  Euglish  and  American  matronhood  assert,  the 
great  blot  on  her  character,  was  her  marriage  to  George  H.  Lewes. 
According  to  English  hiw  the  marriage  wa«  illegal.  The  wife  of 
Mr.  Lewes  abandoned  him  after  committing  adultery  ;  she  felt,  or 
pretended  to  feel,  remorse  for  her  conduct,  and  was  received  back 
into  the  household  she  had  dishonored.  Then  some  new  seducer 
tempted  her  to  fly  away  from  her  husband  and  children.  The 
home  bec4ime  homeless.  By  a  technicality  of  English  law,  Lewes 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  be  divorced  from  his  faithless  partner, 
because,  in  a  moment  of  compassion,  he  had  received  her  back  as 
his  "  lawfully  *^  wedded  wife.  In  this  condition,  as  a  twico-dishon* 
ored  husband,  he  met  with  Miss  Enms.  He  was  fascinated  by  her, 
and  she  gradually  became  fascinated  by  him.  There  was  no  out- 
ward beauty  on  either  side  ;  Lewes  was  one  of  the  homeliest  men  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Miss  Evans  had  no  personal  attractions,  if  we  ex- 
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oept  the  Bweetness  af  her  Toice  and  the  singiilar  beauty  of  expreeeioii 
in  her  eyes.  Each  saw  the  visage  of  the  other  *'  in  the  miiid,"  Miss 
ETana^  repudiatiag  the  technicality  of  the  English  kw,  consented  to 
be  united  to  Mr.  Lowes,  went  abroad  with  him,  was  married  to  him, 
we  think,  in  some  foreign  city,  and  returned  to  England  a  kind 
of  social  rebel,  frowned  upon  by  all  women  except  tlioao  intimate 
friendfl  who  know  her  motives  and  never  faltered  in  their  friend- 
ehip.  Aa  she  never  sought  '*  society,"  and  rather  disliked  it,  she 
bore  with  exemplary  patience  all  the  social  disadvantages  of  her 
illegal  rather  than  immoral  conduct*  Seven  years  before  her 
union  we  find  in  one  of  her  letters  this  remark  about  the  novel  of 
"Jane  Eyre,'^  then  the  literary  sensation  of  the  season  ;  **All 
eelf -sacrifice  is  good,  but  one  would  like  it  to  be  in  a  somewhat 
nobler  cause  than  that  of  a  diabolical  law  which  chains  a  man 
soul  and  body  to  a  putrefying  carcass/'  After  her  marriage,  she 
wrote  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Bray  that  "any  unworldly,  unsupersti- 
tious  woman  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  rcalitiee  of 
life  can  pronounce  my  relations  to  Sir,  Lewes  immoral;  I  can  only 
understand  by  remembering  how  subtile  and  complex  are  the 
influences  which  mold  opinion." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legality  or  morality  of  the 
connection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  led  to  the  happiest  results  to 
both  parties.  Lewes  ha<i  been  practically  homeless  for  two  years* 
There  was  danger  that  his  children  would  grow  up  unedacated 
and  nncared  for*  He  was  fast  drifting  into  Bohemian  habits. 
Pour  years  after  his  new  marriage,  Mrs,  Lewes  states  in  her  joamal 
that  their  "double  life  is  more  and  more  blessed— more  and  more 
complete."  A  few  weeks  after,  Lewes  writes  in  his  journal  that 
he  owes  an  intellectual  debt  of  gratitude  to  Herbert  Spencer.  He 
says  ; 

"  My  acquaintance  with  him  was  tto  bnghtest  ray  in  a  very  dreary^ 
wasted  period  of  iiiy  life.  ...  I  owe  him  another  and  deeper  debt.  It 
was  tbroQgh  him  that  I  learned  to  know  Marion — to  know  her  was  to  lore 
ber — and  »inc4j  then  my  life  ha«  been  a  new  birth.  To  her  1  owe  all  my 
prosperity  and  happinesa.     God  bleas  her  I  " 


It  is  curious  that  on  this  first  introduction  he  did  not  make  a 
fttrorable  improssion.  He  was  a  brilliant  converser  on  all  topics 
that  come  up  for  discussion  at  a  dinner  table,  was  one  of  the  best 
gtory-teUers  in  London^  was  a  man  of  Tarioas  accomplishmentSi 
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seeming  to  know  eyerything  without  baying  thorongbly  mustered 
anything,  and  with  a  6elf-con£deuce  and  self-suflieieQcy  which 
offended  many  graye  people  who  were  not  captiyated  by  his  wit 
and  pleasantry.  The  austere  Lucy  Aiken  once  met  him  at  a  din- 
ner party,  and  in  a  letter  to  Doctor  Channmg  records  her  dislike 
of  him  as  a  flippanti  pretentiona  and  irreyereot  person.  Miss 
Eyans^  on  first  seeing  him,  says  that  in  appearance  he  was  '*a 
miniature  Miraheau/'  In  March,  1853,  he  aeems  to  have  over- 
oome  her  repugnance,  for  she  £ays,  ''Lewea  is  always  genial  and 
amusing.  He  has  qtdte  won  my  liking  in  spite  of  myself/'  A 
month  after  he  had  avanced  in  her  opinion,  for  ^e  writes  to  Mia. 
Bray  : 

"Lewes  esppcially  is  Mnd  and  attentive  to  me,  aod  has  quite  won  mj  re- 
gard lifter  having  had  a  good  deal  of  my  vituperation.  Like  a  few  other  peo^ 
pie  in  the  world,  he  ia  much  htiXj^t  than  he  seems-^a  man  of  heart  and  coa- 
■oienc«  wearing  a  mask  qI  iltppaiicy/* 

During  the  neit  fifteen  months  he  gained  her  love — love,  we 
think,  barn  somewhat  of  compassion  in  considering  his  desolate 
home  and  neglected  children,  but  which,  after  their  union,  ripened 
into  an  intensity  of  affection  seldom  equaled  in  the  annala  of 
matrimony.  After  completing  any  of  her  great  hooka,  the  man- 
nscript  conclndefl  with  a  dedication  of  the  work  to  hor  "  dear  hus- 
.  band/'  The  manuscript  of  "  Romola  "  may  he  selected  as  an  ex- 
ample.    The  inscription  runs  thus  : 

"  To  the  biisbftDd  whoso  perfect  love  has  been  the  best  souree  of  her  insight 
and  strength,  this  manuscript  ia  given  by  his  devoted  wife  and  writer*" 

**  Romola  "  was  the  novel  which,  of  all  her  works,  most  tasked 
the  energies  of  her  mind,  and  most  exhausted  her  bodily  strength, 
'*  I  began  it,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Cross,  '*  a  young  woman — I  finished 
it  an  old  woman/'  Yet  the  inscription  of  **  Middlemarch"  to 
Lewes,  nine  years  after,  shows  that  the  *'old  woman  "  still  glowed 
with  undiminished  affection  for  her  *^  George,"  as  she  loyingly 
called  him  : 

'*  To  mj  dear  husband,  Qeorge  Henry  Lewes,  io  this  nineteenth  year  of  isfor 
blessed  unian/' 

Indeed,  the  honey-moon,  in  the  case  of  this  couple,  lasted  aa 
long  as  the  life  of  the  husband. 

Iiewes  himself  waa  also  immensely  benefited  by  bis  marriage. 
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She  was  his  salvatioD-  All  the  works  for  which  he  will  he  remem- 
bered were  written  in  the  years  when  her  ardent  eympathj  with 
bia  labors  was  at  once  his  inspiration  and  bis  guide.  His  love  and 
reverence  for  her  were  unbounded,  and  exhibited  on  all  occasions, 
public  as  well  as  private.  Mr*  Estcott  has,  since  the  autobiography 
was  published^  given  quite  a  vivid  picture  of  him  as  he  appeared 
at  the  Sunday  receptions  of  his  wife : 

'•The  functioti,"  he  says*  **was  more  like  a  peligious  eeremonial  than  a 
social  reuaJoa,  and  Mr.  Lewes  played  to  perfection  the  part  of  Hierophant. 
The  gifted  lady  sat  in  the  center  of  a  crowd  of  worshipers,  of  whom  some 
were  permitted  to  hold  personal  converse  with  her.  But  the  inttjonty  gazed  at 
her  reverently  and  mtitelj  from  afar,  as  if  thej  were  looking  upon  the  BeatlAc 
Yiflioa,  If  any  one  spoke  in  too  loud  a  tone,  or  spoke  at  all^  when  Oeorg« 
Eliot  happened  to  be  speaking  heraelfi  he  was  at  once  met  with  a  *  hush '  of 
reprehension  hy  Mr.  Lewes,  and  was  m^ade  to  feel  that  he  had  perpetrated  a 
«Qrt  of  impiety*" 

He  continues : 

'*  George  Eliot  had  unqui?stionably  immeasurable  charm  of  mind,  manner, 
and  converealion  for  those  who  knew  her  well;  but  I  must  say  tliat  I  never 
advanced  beyond  the  outer  circle  of  worshipers,  and  that  I  always  felt  myself 
one  of  the  Levites  at  the  gate/* 

We  have  heard  a  numher  of  visitors  at  these  receptions,  both 
those  who  were  in  the  inner  and  those  who  were  in  the  outer  circle, 
relate  their  experiences,  and  they  all  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mr, 
Lewes  this  devotional  air  and  attitude  to  his  wife,  while  those  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  inner  circle  on  such  oceaeiona  agree  in 
ascribing  to  Mrs.  Lewes  the  charm  of  unpretentious^  unassuming 
modesty  of  behavior  while  conversing  with  such  thinkers  as  Spen- 
cer and  Mill 

But  perhaps  we  owe  to  this  marriage^ — illegal  in  a  technical 
point  of  view,  but  violating  no  principle  of  absolute  morality — 
the  great  works  of  fiction  which  have  rendered  the  name  of  George 
Eliot  ilhistrions,  and  which  promise  to  live  as  long  as  the  English 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  interests  people  who  speak  the 
English  language.  When  she  first  thought  of  writing  a  story,  ho 
doubted  whether  she  had  the  power  of  dramatic  presentation. 
Still  he  urged  her  to  try,  and  in  less  than  two  months  she  wrote 
the  first  of  the  **  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  " — that  devoted  to  tho 
aad  fortunes  of  *' Amos  Barton/'  Ijewes  at  once  appreciated  it, 
and  sent  it  to  John  Blackwood  for  pnblication  in  **  Blackwood's 
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Magazine,"  Ho  was  juat  the  person  to  look  after  his  wife's  inter- 
ests in  dealing  with  pablishers*  He  sa^ed  her  from  all  the  annoy- 
ances connected  with  authorships  and  finding  that  ehe  waa  enscep- 
tible  to  that  commonest  kind  of  criticism  which  ignores  the  writer^e 
aim  and  purpose^  he  at  laat  selected  for  her  reading  all  those  per* 
tioBB  of  contemporary  comments  on  her  works  which  would  pleaae 
her,  and  concealed  from  her  all  those  which  betrayed  ignorance, 
enyyi  or  malice  and  prejudice.  It  was  not  that  she  wished  to  be 
praised  or  Eattered — she  was  superior  to  that  ignoble  ambition — 
bnt  her  sensitive  nature  was  hurt  by  reading  a  criticism  whkk 
misconceived  the  whole  spirit  of  the  work  on  which  she  had  con- 
scientiously expended  months  of  labor,  and  every  page  of  which 
represented  an  expenditure  of  vitality  which  her  weak  physical 
frame  could  ill  spare.  Criticism  which  indicated  an  interior 
glance  into  the  processes  of  her  mind,  and  proved  that  the  critic 
had,  for  the  time,  assumed  her  point  of  riew  before  objecting  to 
her  treatment  of  a  subject,  was  always  welcome  to  her ;  bat  purely 
external  criticism,  which  condemned  without  in  the  least  under- 
standing her,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  her  into  long  moods  of 
depressiou,  during  which  she  felt  as  if  the  very  sources  of  her 
creative  activity  were  smitten  as  by  paralysis,  Lewes  did  her 
great  service  by  not  allowing  her  to  be  disturbed  by  reviews  which 
could  do  her  no  good,  but  which  might  do  her  much  eviL 

And  then,  at  the  time  of  their  union  they  were  poor,  and  they 
were  called  upon  not  only  to  support  and  educate  his  children, 
but  to  support  the  wretched  mother  of  his  children — the  last 
task  one  of  almost  superhtiman  benevolence.  They  bad  to 
look  sharply  at  every  sixpence  that  was  spent,  and  often 
deprive  themselves  of  the  simplest  pleasures.  Now  Lewes  knew, 
to  a  farthing,  the  exact  money-ralue  of  every  drop  of  ink  which 
flowed  from  his  wife's  pen.  It  is  refreshing  to  observe  that,  from 
the  moment  the  success  of  the  '*  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life**  indicated 
the  province  of  literature  that  the  genius  of  George  Eliot,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  her  talent,  was  to  enrich  with  new  and  original 
works,  money  poured  into  the  family  with  almost  bewildering 
rapidity.  For  "  Adam  Bede  "  Blackwood  gave  her  £800  for  four 
yeare'  copyright ;  its  snccess  was  so  great  that  he  sent  her  Tolun* 
tarily  an  additional  £400  before  the  first  year  of  its  publication  had 
elapsed  ;  and  then  came  another  £800  for  the  second  yciir  after  the 
ogreement     It  was  evident  that  Blackwood  felt  that  ho  hud  ob- 
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tamed  a  great  prize  in  the  new  author,  and  that  he  wished  to  re- 
tain the  prize  hy  his  liberality.  For  **  The  Mill  on  the  Flosa  "  he 
gave  jC2,000  for  the  Orst  edition  of  4,000  copiea.  When  * '  Romola  " 
was  in  preparation,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  offered  £10,000  for  the 
copyright  at  home  and  abroad,  and  they  finally  paid  £?,000  for  its 
aerial  publication  in  the  '*Cornhill  Magazine."  For  "Middlemarch" 
and  **  Daniel  Deronda"  the  anthor  must  have  received  much 
larger  Hums*  The  Harpers,  of  New  York,  paid  £1,200  merely  for 
the  advance  sheeta  of  "  Middlemarch."  In  November,  1859»  ahe 
writes  to  a  friend  that  the  offers  made  to  her  by  rival  publishers 
are  so  great,  that  if  she  could  be  seduced  by  them  she  might  have 
written  three  poor  noTela,  and  made  her  fortune  in  a  year.  "  Hap- 
pily," she  adds,  **I  have  no  need  to  exert  myself  when  I  say, 
'Avaunt  thee,  Satan  1'  Satan,  in  the  form  of  bad  writing  and 
good  pay,  is  not  seductive  to  me.** 

It  is  with  regret  that  want  of  space  prcTcnta  us  from  entering 
upon  an  elaborate  consideration  of  many  topica  that  these  volumes 
suggest.  We  hare  said  that  they  do  not  shed  so  much  new  light 
om  the  interior  facts  and  processes  of  her  mind  as  the  reader  could 
wish.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  a  letter  to  John  Black- 
wood, while  she  was  engaged  in  writing  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
which  is  suggestive  of  her  method.  "  My  stories,"  she  eays,  **  grow 
in  me  like  plants,  and  this  is  only  in  the  leaf-bud.  I  have  faith 
that  the  flower  will  come.  Not  enough  faith,  though,  to  make 
me  like  the  idea  of  beginning  to  print  till  the  flower  is  fairly  out — 
tiU  I  know  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning."  This  indicates  her 
marvelous  power  of  representing  chanict^^r  as  it  grows,  Dickens 
once  said  that  in  reading  the  novels  of  many  of  his  contemi>orariefl 
it  appeared  to  him  as  if  the  authors  lived  next  door  to  their  char- 
acters, **Now,"  he  added,  "I  always  live  inside  of  mine/* 
George  Eliot  might,  with  even  greater  truth,  have  said  this  of  her 
own  creations.  She  placed  herself,  by  imagination  and  sympathy, 
at  the  inmost  core  of  the  natures  of  her  characters,  and  delineated 
them  from  within,  not  approached  them  from  without  She  did 
not  merely  look  at  them,  but  sbe  looked  into  them,  and  also  looked 
through  them  to  the  epiritual  laws  they  obeyed  or  riolated.  She 
kept  a  sort  of  relentless  watch  on  all  the  subtle,  interior  moye- 
ments  of  their  minds  and  hearts,  and  they  could  not  pass  into  a 
dreaming  sleep  without  being  still  subject  to  this  piercing  glance 
into  the  fantasies  and  wild  incidents  of  their  dreams. 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  ns  that  the  genius  and  character  of 
George  Eliot  widened  and  deepened  as  the  years  passed  on,  and 
that  *'  Bomolo/'  **  Middlemaroh/*  and  **  Daniel  Deronda  "  are  the 
greatest  of  her  works.  They  certainly  show  that  she  did  not 
repeat  the  characters  she  had  once  depicted,  bat  enlarged  her  field 
of  characterization  with  each  soccessiTe  novel.  HoweTcr  this 
opinion  may  be  questioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lewes,  after 
bis  union  with  her,  became  a  much  better  man  and  a  much 
abler  writer  than  before.  He  produced,  by  patient  thought  and 
study,  several  scientific  works  of  decided  merit  The  union  between 
the  two  continued  *'  blessed "  up  to  the  day  of  his  unexpected 
death,  which  occurred  in  November,  1878.  The  shock  to  her  of 
this  event  was  temble.  She  at  last  recovered  sufficiently  to  see  her 
intimate  friends,  and  to  arrange  her  huBband's  MSS,  for  publica- 
tion. In  every  duty  she  was  called  upon  to  perform  she  was 
cordially  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  W,  Cross,  with  whom  and  with  whose 
family  she  had  enjoyed  an  UDinterrupted  friendship  for  more  than 
thirteen  years.  He  had  such  a  love  and  reverence  for  her  that 
it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  friendship  ended  in  mar- 
riage, about  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewes,  She 
lived  only  a  little  more  than  seven  months  afterwards,  dying  on 
the  TM  of  December,  1880.  The  paragraph  with  which  Mr.  Croae 
concludes  the  autobiography  may  well  serve  as  the  conclusion  of 
this  brief  article : 

"The  place  that  may  belong  to  her  In  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  of  future 
gtauf^rations  will  be  finally  adjudged  on  the  merita  of  her  works*  We  who  writs 
and  we  who  read  to-day  will  never  know  that  final  verdict,  but  I  think  that 
tboae  of  us  who  loved  her  may  trust  to  it  with  oonfldence,** 

Edwtn  P,  Whipplr 
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There  are  two  incidents  in  regard  to  the  nominatian  of  Vice- 
President  in  1864  which  for  obviona  reasonB  did  not  get  into  the 
newspapers  of  that  day»  but  which  bit  of  history  may  be  of  interest. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr,  Chase  was  using  his  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  aid  in  his  candidature  for  the  Presi- 
dency as  early  as  the  winter  and  spring  of  1864.  That  was  sup- 
posed to  have  created  some  coolness  between  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln, 

Early  in  tlie  spring  of  that  year,  a  prominent  Treasury  offieial^ 
who  hold  his  oflBce  directly  from  Mr.  Chase,  without  the  interren- 
tion  of  either  the  President  or  the  Senate,  but  yet  who  coo  trolled 
the  disposition  of  more  proj)erty  and  the  avenues  of  making  more 
fortunes  than  any  other  subordinate  Treasury  official^  and  who  after- 
ward held  as  large  a  controlling  influence  with  Mr.  Seward,  bat  in 
quite  a  different  direction,  came  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  De- 
partment of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina^  ostensibly  upon  official 
business. 

After  that  was  intshed^  the  actual  object  of  his  visit  was  dis- 
closed  by  a  question,  in  Bubstanc^  as  follows  : 

**  There  haa  been  some  criticism,  Qeneralj  based  on  the  assertion 
that  Mr.  Chase  is  using  the  powers  of  his  office  to  aid  his  Presiden- 
tial aspirations.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr,  Chase's  action,  assum- 
ing the  reports  true  ?  " 

"I see  no  objection  to  his  using  his  office  to  advance  his  Presi- 
dential aspirations^  by  every  honorable  means,  providing  Lincoln 
will  let  him  do  it.  It  is  none  of  my  business,  but  I  have  for  some 
time  thought  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  more  patient  than  I  should 
have  been,  and  if  he  does  not  object,  nobody  else  has  either  the 
power  or  right  to  do  so." 

"  Then^  Oeneraly  you  approve  of  Mr.  Chase's  course  in  this  re- 
gard T' 
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'*  Yes,  certainly  ;  he  baa  a  right  to  nae  in  a  proper  manner 
every  means  he  has  to  further  a  landable  ambition." 

"As  Chase  ia  a  Western  man,"  said  my  Tisitor^  "the  Vice- 
Presidency  bad  better  come  from  the  East.  Who,  General,  do  you 
think  will  make  a  good  candidate  with  Mr.  Chase  ?  *' 

*•  There  are  plenty  of  good  men,**  I  answered^  **  bat  as 
Chase  is  very  pronounced  as  an  anti-darery  man  and  free-soiler, 
I  think  that  Oen.  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  ought  to  be  selected 
to  go  on  his  ticket,  and  thus  bring  to  his  banner,  both  in  conven- 
tion  and  at  the  polls,  the  war  Democrats^  of  whom  Mr,  Dix  claims 
to  be  a  fair  representative." 

*'  Yon  are  a  war  Democrat,  General ;  wonld  yon  take  that  po- 
sition with  Mr,  Chase  yonrself  ?  " 

"Are  you  specifically  anthorized  by  Mr.  Chase  to  put  to  me 
that  question,  and  report  my  answer  to  him  for  his  consid^ft* 
tion  ?  " 

"  Yon  may  rest  assured,"  was  the  reply,  "that  I  am  fully  em* 
powered  by  Mr*  Chase  to  put  the  question,  and  he  hopes  the 
answer  will  be  favorable.** 

**  Say  then  to  Mr.  Chase  that  I  have  no  desire  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
dent. I  am  but  forty-flve  years  old  ;  I  am  in  command  of  a  fine 
army  ;  the  closing  campaign  of  the  war  is  about  beginning,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  some  further  service  for  the  country,  and  I 
should  not,  at  my  time  of  life,  wish  to  be  Vice-President  if  I  had 
no  other  position.  Assure  him  that  my  determination  in  this  re* 
gard  has  no  connection  with  himself  personally.  I  will  not  be  a 
candidate  for  any  elective  office  whatever  until  this  war  is  over.  *' 

"  I  will  report  your  determination  to  Mr,  Chase,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  from  what  I  know  of  bis  feelings  he  will  hear  it 
with  regret," 

Within  three  weeks  af  teiivard  a  gentlemen  who  stood  veiy  high 
in  Mr.  Lincoln's  confidence  came  to  me  at  Fort  Monroe.  This 
was  after  I  had  learned  that  Qrant  had  allotted  to  me  a  not  unim- 
portant part  in  the  coming  campaign  around  Biehmond,  of  tlie 
results  of  which  I  had  the  highest  hope,  and  for  which  I  had  been 
laboring,  and  the  story  of  which  has  not  yet  been  told,  but  may  be 
hereafter. 

The  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  came  from  Mr*  Lincoln; 
this  was  said  with  directness,  because  the  messenger  and  myself 
had  been  for  a  very  considerable  time  in  quite  warm,  friendly 
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relations,  and  I  owed  much  to  him,  which  I  can  never  repay  save 
with  gratitude. 

He  said  :  "  The  President,  as  yon  know,  intenda  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  re-election,  and  as  his  friends  indicate  that  Mr.  Hamlin 
is  no  longer  to  be  a  candidate  for  Vice-Preeident,  and  as  he  is  from 
New  England,  the  President  thinks  that  his  place  should  be  filled 
by  some  one  from  that  section ;  and  aside  from  reasons  of  personal 
friendship  which  would  make  it  pleasant  to  have  yon  with  him, 
he  believes  that  heing  the  first  prominent  Democrat  who  volun- 
teered for  the  war,  your  candidature  would  add  strength  to 
the  ticket,  especially  with  the  war  Democrats,  and  he  hopes  that 
you  will  allow  your  friends  to  co-operate  with  his  to  place  you  in 
that  position." 

I  answered  :  "  Please  say  to  Mr,  Lincoln  that  while  I  appreci- 
ate with  the  fullest  sensibility  this  act  of  friendship  and  the  com- 
pliment he  pays  me,  yet  I  must  decline.  Tell  him,"  I  said  laugh- 
iiigJy»  *'  with  the  prospects  of  the  campaign,  I  would  not  quit  the 
field  to  be  Vice-President,  even  with  himself  as  Preaident,  nnless 
he  will  give  me  bond  with  sureties,  in  the  full  sum  of  hia  four 
years'  salary,  that  he  will  die  or  resign  within  three  months  after 
his  inangnration.  Ask  him  what  be  thinks  I  have  done  to  deserve 
the  punishment,  at  forty-six  years  of  age,  of  being  made  to  sit  as 
presiding  officer  over  the  Senate,  to  listen  for  four  years  to  debates 
more  or  leas  stupid,  in  which  I  can  take  no  pai-t  or  say  a  word,  nor 
even  be  allowed  a  vote  npon  any  subject  which  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  except  when  my  enemies  might  think  my 
vote  would  injure  me  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore, by  some  parliamentary  trick,  make  a  tie  on  such  question, 
so  I  should  be  compelled  to  vote ;  and  then  at  the  end  of  four 
years  (as  nowadays  no  Vice-President  is  ever  elected  President), 
and  because  of  the  dignity  of  the  position  I  had  held,  not  to  be 
permitted  to  go  on  with  my  profession,  and  therefore  with  noth- 
ing left  for  me  to  do  save  to  ornament  my  lot  in  the  cemetery 
tastefully,  and  get  into  it  gracefully  and  respectably,  as  a  Vice- 
President  should  do.  No,  no,  my  friend ;  tell  the  President  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  to  aid  in  his  election  if  nominated,  and  that 
I  hope  he  will  be,  as  until  this  war  is  finished  there  should  be  no 
change  of  administration,'^ 

*^I  am  sorry  you  won't  go  with  us,"  replied  my  friend,  **  but 
I  think  you  are  sound  \n  your  judgment" 
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I  asked :  "  Is  Chase  making  any  headway  m  his  candidatare  P  " 

'^  Yes,  some  ;  but  he  is  using  the  whole  power  of  the  Treasuiy 
to  help  himself." 

"  Well,  that's  the  right  thing  for  him  to  da'' 

"Do  you  really  think  so  ?*' 

"  Yes ;  why  ought  not  he  to  do  it,  if  linoohi  lets  him  f 

"  How  can  Lincoln  help  letting  him  P  " 

"  By  tipping  him  out.  If  I  were  Lincoln  I  should  say  to  Mr. 
Ohase,  'My  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  you  know  that  I  am  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  as  I  suppose  it  is  proper  for  me  to  be. 
Now  every  one  of  my  equals  has  a  right  to  be  a  candidate  against 
me,  and  eyeiy  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  my  equal  who  is  not 
my  subordinate.  Now,  if  you  desire  to  be  a  candidate,  I  will  giye 
you  the  fullest  opportunity  to  be  one,  by  making  you  my  equal 
and  not  my  subordinate,  and  I  will  do  that  in  any  way  that  will 
be  the  most  pleasant  to  you,  but  things  cannot  stay  as  they  now 
are.'  You  see,  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  and  not  Mr.  Chase's 
fault  that  he  is  using  the  Treasury  against  Mr.  Lincoln.'' 

''  Right  again ! "  said  my  friend,  **  I  will  tell  Mr.  Lincoln 
every  word  you  have  said." 

What  happened  after  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Bbkjamin  F.  Butlbe. 


/. 
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Oekebals  McClellak  and  Fitz  John  Porter  have  recently 
published  articles  in  the  *'  Century  Magazine,"  on  the  campaign 
against  Richmond  in  186^,  explaining  to  some  extent  the  canses  of 
that  failnre  to  captore  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  Theae 
papers  are  written  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  are  clearly  in- 
tended to  fasten  upon  Lincoln  and  Stanton  the  chief  responsibility 
of  the  failnre.  They  write  in  the  eame  spirit,  they  u&e  the  same 
materialsj  and  they  work  to  a  common  end — thus  showing  a  mutual 
understanding,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  their  intimacy 
during  the  war. 

Their  efforts  to  make  history  have  been  widely  read ;  and  owing 
to  the  grave  accnaations  made  against  the  most  beloved  of  our 
Presidents,  they  should  be  carefully  considered  and  critically  ana- 
lyzed. If  they  have  made  statements  not  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  not  confirmed  by  facts  well  established,  the  truth  of 
history  demands  a  refutation  of  their  perversion  of  it,  I  propose  to 
point  out  some  of  the  errors  into  which  the  generals  have  fallen, 
and  to  note  some  of  their  inconsistencies. 

It  is  charged  that  McOlellan  was  forced  to  place  and  maintain 
his  army  in  a  dangerous  position  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy^  in  consequence  of  a  running  promi^  of  Lincoln  to  send 
the  force  of  McDowell  to  his  assistance  by  land  ;  that  this  promise 
was  not  kept ;  that  McDowell  never  came ;  but  that  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  expectation  of  his  coming  a  base  of  supplies  had  to 
be  maintained  on  the  Pamunkey,  in  order  to  feed  the  40,000  men 
whenever  they  should  appear,  and  that  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
was  thereby  made  weak  and  invited  attack  from  Lee. 

General  Porter  says  : 

**  The  faulty  locution  of  the  Unian  army  wu  from  the  flrBt  realized  by  Gen. 
MoClellan,  ftud  became  tlAily  an  iucreadng  eaose  of  care  and  anxiety  to  him  i 
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not  the  least  disturbing  element  of  which  was  the  impo^dhilitj  oi  qnieklT-  re- 
enforcing  biB  fight  mug  or  promptly  withdrawing  it  to  the  south  bank.  That 
this  dilemma  waa  known  to  bo  intelligent  a  commander  as  Lee  could  not  be 
doubtt>d,*' 

The  error*  then,  was  certainly  known  to  General  McClellan  at 
the  time  it  was  committed,  and  Generala  McClellan  and  Porter 
had  no  doubt  that  it  waa  soon  known  to  Lee.  It  appears  by  their 
repreeentation  to  liave  been  a  great  fault.  The  question  is,  whose 
was  it  ?  Having  declared  it  a  fault  from  the  beginning,  they  then 
seek  to  conyey  the  impresfiion  that  the  reeponflibility  for  it  belonged 
to  the  authorities  in  Washington,  and  they  try  by  insinuations  and 
gtatetnents  to  demonstrate  that  the  Pamunkey  base  was  a  necesdty 
growing  out  of  the  promise  to  send  McDowell  with  40,000  more 
men,  and  hence  that  General  McClellan  was  fatally  cramped  in 
his  movements  by  the  location  of  the  base.  They  imply  that  had 
General  McClellan  not  expected  General  McDowell  he  would  not 
have  held  a  position  bo  illy  chosen,  or  that  he  would  have  escaped 
from  it  before  any  trouble  arose. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  McDowell's  coming  and  McClellan's  stay  on 
the  Chickahominy,  but  such  is  the  fact  McClellan  himself  relates 
the  circumstances  which  prove  it  In  his  report  to  the  War  De- 
partment (printed  in  VoL  I.,  p.  542,  "Moore's  Rebellion  Record"), 
McClellan  says  he  was  at  first  in  favor  of  moving  towards  Rich- 
mond from  Urbaona,  but  that  circumstances  made  it  nnadviaable  j 
that  at  a  council  of  war,  held  at  Fairfax,  the  corps  commanders 
decided  to  move  by  the  Yorktown  route  ;  that  he  agreed  and  sent 
word  to  Stanton,  who  replied  that  Lincoln  made  no  objection.  It 
further  appears  that  Lincoln  was  rather  opposed  to  the  plan  agreed 
upon  at  first,  and  only  assented  when  he  found  it  was  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  high  officers  upon  whom  devolved  the  du^ 
of  endeavoring  to  take  the  rebel  city. 

This  admission  clearly  relieves  Lincoln  and  Stanton  of  the 
whole  reaponsibility  of  selecting  the  line  of  operations,  and  from 
all  that  grew  out  of  that  selection  which  was  not  directly  due  to 
their  arbitrary  interference. 

Now  the  Pamunkey  as  a  base  became  a  necessity  of  the  route 
selected^  and  it  was  chosen  before  any  question  about  McDowell 
had  arisen.  The  first  step  in  the  plan  of  moving  by  the  peninsula 
wo£  to  secure  an  immense  flotilla  of  transports  adapted  to  the  naviga- 
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tion  of  the  rivers,  and  they  were  loaded  with  supplies  and  ordered 
to  that  baae  preliminary  to  all  else.  Head-quarters  were  establiabed 
on  the  Pamunkey  at  the  earliest  moment — 16th  May — and  from 
that  moment  the  supplies  for  the  whole  of  McClellan'e  army  had  to 
be  protected^  whether  McDowell  came  or  came  not.  It  wiis  a 
necessity  from  the  moment  of  McClellan's  arrival*  and  there  can  be 
no  dispute  about  it  On  May  20,  of  his  own  accord,  wholly  un- 
influenced from  Washington,  McClallan  divided  his  army  and  pot 
the  strongest  half  across  the  Chickahominy.  The  dispatchos 
of  that  period  make  no  reference  to  the  promise  of  McDoweirs 
coming  a^  a  reason  for  dividing  the  army,  nor  do  they  show  any 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  movement  or  of  the  entire  safety  of 
the  plan.  McCleUan  complained  of  not  having  troops  enough,  and 
of  other  things,  but  there  is  no  word  intimating  that  he  is  held  in 
his  dangerous  position  by  McDoweH's  non-appearance*  Most  of  the 
time  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  and  held  out 
the  idea  of  soon  being  within  shelling  distance  of  the  rebel  capital* 
The  one  anxious  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  June  3  the 
President  telegraphed  : 

**  With  ibe  continaoos  tw»  I  lun  twry  Qnzious  about  the  Chickahominy — 
00  close  ID  jTouT  roar  and  cioaang  jour  Mae  of  commBBicatioD.  Please  look 
to  it. 

**A,  Ln«ooL»." 

McClellan  answered  on  the  same  day  : 

**  As  the  Chickabominy  has  been  almost  the  only  obstacle  in  mj  way  for 
several  days,  your  Excellency  may  reat  assured  it  has  not  been  overlooked." 

This  was  a  diplomatic  way  of  saying  to  the  President :  "  Do 
you  regard  me  as  a  military  fool,  not  knowing  enough  to  look  out 
for  my  base  ?"  If  McClellan  had  been  held  there  at  the  time  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  opportunity  was  now  given  by  the  telegram  for 
him  to  explain  the  danger,  and  he  could  scarcely  have  refrained 
from  telling  him  all  about  it,  instead  of  quieting  him  with  the 
assurance  that  the  communications  had  been  looked  after.  The 
answer  exhibited  no  sign  of  apprehension,  ajid  no  anxiety  becauaQ 
of  the  division  of  the  army.  That  he  felt  none  is  evident ;  becaUBO 
three  days  later  he  sent  word  to  Stanton  (dispatch  June  7) : 

**  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readinega  to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond  the 
moment  McCaU  reoches  me,  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  passage  of  artiUeT7/ 

How  could  McClellan  have  felt  able  to  take  Richmond  if,  at 
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this  time,  he  and  Pitz  JoJm  Porter  were  trembling  with  fear  leet 
Lee  or  Johnston  ehould  pounce  upon  and  take  them  f  Ho  was  not 
despondent  at  all.  On  May  :^6  he  telegraphed  that  he  did  not 
think  the  defenses  of  Riebmond  were  formidable,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  in  shelling  distance  ;  and  yet  his  army  was  divided,  and 
had  been  dirided  for  nearly  a  week.  Besides,  on  this  very  26th  of 
May,  when  he  was  so  hopeful,  he  detached  Fitz  John  Porter  with 
a  large  force  from  the  right  wing — the  very  wing  which  was  so 
weak  as  to  invite  an  attack  from  Lee — sent  him  away  to  Hanover 
Court  House,  and  two  days  later  went  there  himself  in  person. 
That  was  an  unaccountable  proceeding  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  aware  that  Lee  knew  the  perilous  condition  of  the  Union 
army  and  was  ready  to  strike  the  weak  right  wing.  If  there  were 
a  necessity  for  sending  off  Porter,  certainly  there  was  none  for 
McClellan's  being  away  at  so  critical  a  moment.  What  would 
have  become  of  the  army  had  Lee  swooped  down  when  the  two 
chief  officers  were  absent  ? 

The  troops  crossed  the  Chickahominy  May  SO,  and  for  thirty- 
five  days  the  army  was  divided  by  the  river,  and  of  course  in  periU 
Porter  says  that  from  the  first  the  fault  was  realized*  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  on  the  morning  of  June  26,  he 

'^  Was  ioformed  of  a  l^rge  increaee  of  foroes  opposite  Reynolds,  and  before 
noon  the  Confederates  gave  ovidenoe  of  an  inteittioii  to  cross  the  river  af 
Meadow  Bridge  and  MechanicsviUe.  <  .  .  Thus  the  attitude  of  the  two 
armies  toward  e^ch  other  was  changed,  Testerdajr  McClellan  was  rejoicing  at 
the  sacceas  of  his  advance  towards  Richmond.'* 

The  statement  now  made  in  this  last  quotation  is  a  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  averment  that  the  failnre  to  take  Richmond  waa 
due  to  the  diTision  of  the  army,  about  which  they  had  been  so 
anxious.  They  were  happy  until  the  morning  of  June  25,  when 
the  rebels  confronted  Reynolds.  They  thought  everything  had 
gone  well,  and  rejoiced  as  successful  generals  should  rejoice.  They 
were  in  blissful  ignorance  that  Linccln  had  been  holding  them  for 
a  month  in  mortal  peril  astride  the  river  by  an  unfulfilled  promise 
to  send  McDowell,  They  had  not  discovered  they  were  staying 
there  to  guard  provisions  for  McDoweirs  soldiers  to  eat  when  they 
should  come.  They  thought  themselves  on  the  aggTeeBiTe,  and 
*' yesterday/'  the  25th,  McClellau  was  rejoicing  I 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  iDgeniona 
theory  put  forth  by  these  generals  as  an  excuse  for  their  failure, 
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that  tfae  cliange  in  their  frame  of  mind  occnrred  on  the  26th  of 
June ;  because,  as  luck  would  have  %  the  bridges  were  all  coib- 
ploted  and  communications  were  perfected  on  the  day  before.  On 
the  25th  of  June  the  inability  to  reinforce  the  right  wing,  and 
the  impoesibility  of  withdrawing  it  promptly  to  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  ceased.  The  danger  which  had  caused  their  daily  in- 
creasing anxiety  ended  with  the  completion  of  the  bridges,  and 
the  invitation  they  had  been  holding  out  to  Lee  to  come  on  while  it 
was  impOBsible  to  strengthen  the  right  wing  was  withdrawn  ;  yet 
now  sadness  took  the  place  of  joy.  AH  was  ehai^ged  !  In  a 
single  night,  after  their  danger  growing  out  of  inability  to  concen- 
trate had  disappeared!  they  suddenly  discover  the  peril  of  waiting 
for  McDowell,  and  gloom  settles  over  the  tents  of  head-quarters  I 

But  the  generals  furnish  another  piece  of  testimony  which  also 
overthrows  their  new  theory.  They  were  to  move  as  soon  as 
MoCall  arrived  and  the  roads  were  ready  for  artillery.  McCall 
arrived  on  June  12,  and  had  been  with  McClellan  a  fortnight. 
Lee  first  found  the  roads  juissable,  and,  as  it  appears,  concentrated 
his  army  ;  and  on  tlie  26th  of  June  attempted  to  crush  the  right 
wing,  as  McClellan  had  from  the  first  supposed  he  would  try  to 
do.  Porter  calls  for  help,  and  what  does  McClellan  say  ?  Does 
he  tell  him  that  Lincoln  has  so  divided  the  army  that  he  cannot 
assist  ?  Not  a  bit  of  this  nonsense.  McClellan  says  that  he  has 
sent  to  Keyes  and  Sumner  and  Heintzleman  and  Fraoklin,  but 
that  none  of  them  can  spare  any  men.  Why  should  Porter  ask 
for  men  if  none  could  cross  to  his  support  P  Why  should  McClellan 
ask  his  corps  commanders  how  many  they  could  spare  if  none 
could  cross  the  river  ?  *    It  is  not  thus  that  great  generals  act. 

No ;  McClellan  did  not  fail  to  concentrate  his  army  because 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  prevented  such  action,  but  because  he  was  carry- 
ing out  a  plan  of  campaign  of  his  own  choosing,  which  necessitated 
a  base  on  the  Pamunkey  and  a  division  of  the  army  at  the  river. 
He  thought  that  that  route,  on  the  whole,  was  the  best  way  to 
approach  Richmond,  and  therefore  he  took  the  chances,  what- 
©Ter  they  were,  and  accepted  the  necessity  of  maintaining  and 
defending  his  supplies. 

A  curious  feature  of  this  case  is  the  strenuous  insi&tance  by  Mc- 
Clellan and  Porter  of  the  binding  obligation  upon  them  of  the  or- 
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der  given  by  Stanton  to  McDawell  to  join  McOlellan.  McClelLm 
says  that  aa  the  order  bad  not  been  reToked — only  flnspendtd — he 
conld  not  abandon  the  OhickahoMiny,  becanso  he  was  looking  for 
the  coming  of  McDowell.  But  he  had  already  shown  that  he  could 
not  get  away  becanso  his  bridges  were  not  finished  till  the  25th, 
and  he  only  confntes  himself  by  charging  his  stay  npon  the  Presi- 
dent when  the  other  reason  was  so  much  more  conclusive  and  in- 
disputable. 

Porter  undertakes  to  fortify  McCleDan  (page  310  of  "  Century  ") 
by  saying  that  the  assurances  of  McDowell's  coming  were  kept  up 
as  late  as  June  26.  Yet  ho  knew  that  on  the  25th  McClellan 
had  decided  to  change  his  base  ;  that  on  the  24th  of  May,  a 
month  preyiouSy  Lincoln  had  sent  word  that  McDowell  was  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  Banks  ;  and  that  McClellan  had  replied  on  the  same 
day  that  he  would  get  along  without  him.  From  that  moment 
McClellan  had  known  that  McDowell  was  not  to  go  to  him,  and 
there  was  do  intimation  that  he  would  go  from  that  day  on^  until 
McClellan  decided  to  move  on  the  James.  Having  sent  word  to 
Lincoln,  May  24^  that  ho  would  do  without  McDowell,  it  is  mon- 
strously absurd  to  pretend  that  he  must  bang  upon  the  river  in 
chronio  peril  waiting  for  him  to  come ;  and  especially  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  sent  him  the  memorable  dispatch  of  May  25,  in 
which  he  said  :  *'  I  think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either 
attack  Richmond  or  give  up  the  job."  This  dispatch,  coming  the 
day  after  the  announcement  that  McDowell  had  been  sent  to  Banks, 
conld  not  by  any  twisting  be  constnied  as  requiring  the  army  to 
remain  where  it  was  in  order  to  feed  or  receive  McDowdl,  and 
showed  that  both  generals  knew  they  were  expected  to  get  away 
from  the  river  the  moment  the  roads  were  in  condition. 

The  fallacy  of  this  theory,  that  they  were  held  to  the  river  by 
expectations  of  the  coming  of  McDowell,  is  queerly  exposed  by  Gen- 
eral Porter  himself.  On  page  311  of  June  "Century"  he  says: 
'*  In  the  middle  of  June  General  McClellan  intrusted  to  me  the 
management  of  aSairs  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickithominy, 
and  confidod  to  me  his  plans,  as  well  as  his  hopes  and  apprehen- 
sions. His  plans  embraced  defensive  arrangements  against  an 
attack  from  Richmond  npon  our  weak  right  flank.  We  did  not  fear 
the  results  of  such  an  attack  if  made  by  the  forces  from  Richmond 
alone ;  but  if,  in  addition,  we  were  to  be  attacked  by  Jackson's 
forces,  suspicions  of  whose  approach  were  already  aroused,  we  felt 
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that  we  ahould  be  in  danger.  But  as  Jackson  had  thus  far  pre- 
vented McDowell  from  joining  us,  we  trusted  that  McDowell, 
Banks,  and  Fremont  would  be  able  to  prevent  him  from  joining 
Lee,  or,  at  least,  would  give  timely  warning  of  his  escape  from 
their  front,  and  follow  cloee  upon  his  heels," 

Being  in  front  of  McDowell  of  conrfle  placed  Jackson  between 
McDowell  and  Porter.  This  was  the  fact;  and  the  above  state- 
ment proves  that  Porter  and  MeClellan  were  aware  of  it  in  the 
middle  of  June.  They  knew  Jackson  was  not  that  kind  of  a 
commander  who  would  allow  the  positions  to  be  reversed,  and 
they  could  not  have  had  the  faintest  shadow  of  liope  that  Mc- 
Dowell could  march  around  Jackson  and  get  to  them  first,  and 
especially  when,  at  the  very  moment,  their  suspicions  were  aroused 
that  Jackson  was  on  the  way.  It  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it ;  and 
in  penning  the  paragraph  the  general  for  the  moment  quite  forgot 
how  desperately  they  were  clinging  to  the  river  in  expectation  of 
McDowell's  joining  them* 

Porter  says:  "Yesterday  (25th  June)  MeClellan  was  rejoicing 
over  the  success  of  his  advance  towards  Richmond.  He  was  stiU 
assured  of  McDowell's  junction.  To-day  all  the  united  available 
forces  in  Virginia  were  to  be  thrown  upon  his  right  flank,  which 
waa  not  in  a  convenient  position  to  be  supported,"  In  this  state- 
ment Porter  is  still  using  the  expectation  of  McDowell's  coming, 
which  he  has  shown  did  not  exist  after  the  middle  of  June,  and  he 
is  still  holding  on  to  the  theory  that  the  right  wing  could  not  be 
supported  or  withdrawn  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  General 
MeClellan  had  completed  the  bridges  the  day  before,  that  is  on  the 
S5th,  and  that  he  had  conOded  to  Porter  his  intention  to  transfer 
his  whole  force  to  the  south  bank  in  case  events  should  justify  it. 
Now  if  Porter's  27,000  men  could  conveniently  be  taken  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  river  was  any 
obfltaole  then  to  the  sending  of  aid  to  Porter  on  the  north  bank. 
General  Porter  ia  here  in  a  dilemma.  He  could  not  say  that  the  rea- 
son for  his  not  being  supported  was  the  presence  of  the  rebel  army 
*in  front  of  MeClellan,  because  he  is  showing  that  his  own  peril  is 
due  to  the  concentration  of  the  whole  rebel  army  in  front  of  him- 
self ;  and  to  make  that  assertion  good  ha  gives  MeClellan  away  en- 
tirely, for  MeClellan  had  reported  the  reason  for  not  aiding  Porter 
to  be  the  impossibility  of  sparing  the  men.  To  cover  the  great 
discrepancy  Porter  falls  back  on  the  exploded  theory  that  the  river 
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could  not  be  cross^d^  and  that  President  Lincoln  wa£  to  blame  for 
not  sending  McDowell. 

Several  things  are  therefore  made  certain,  namely  : 

1,  That  the  plan  of  moving  on  Richmond  was  adopted  by  Mo* 
Clellan,  and  that  Lincoln  was  not  responsible  for  it 

2.  That  the  plan  as  adopted  provided  a  base  on  the  Pamun- 
key. 

3»  That  the  snpplies  being  sent  to  the  b&«e  must  be  protected  as 
a  military  necessity^  without  regard  to  the  sending  or  withholding 
of  McDowell. 

4  That  the  crossing  of  a  part  of  his  army  to  the  sonth  bank 
of  the  Chickahominy  was  the  act  of  McClellan  alone,  and  that 
Lincoln  and  Stanton  were  not  responsible  for  it, 

5*  That  McClellan  at  the  time  gave  as  the  reason  for  remaining 
in  his  position  the  impossibility  of  moving  before  the  bridges  were 
completed  and  the  roads  in  condition  to  pass  artillery, 

6.  That  the  theory  of  being  compelled  to  protect  the  supplies  on 
the  Pamunkey  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  an  expected  ar- 
rive of  McDowell  is  an  erroneous  theory,  there  having  been  no 
such  expectation  during  the  most  of  the  time  claimed  to  have  been 
covered  by  this  season  of  non-action. 

Why  this  untenable  theory  should  have  been  set  up  is  not  yet 
made  clear.  It  must  be  left  to  further  study,  and  perhaps  to  fur- 
ther exj>laBations  by  the  two  generals.  Many  things  concerning 
the  campaign  remain  mysteries.  The  army  was  divided  by  the 
river  from  May  20  to  June  27,  The  flood  prevented  the  building 
of  bridges  to  unite  it  (if  the  dispatches  of  McClellan  told  the  truth), 
but  the  disclosures  now  made  in  the  *'  Century  "  articles  necessarily 
create  great  doubt  whether  those  dispatches  were  tnie.  Why  should 
we  be  asked  to  believe  the  failure  came  from  an  attempt  to  i)roteck 
supplies  for  McDowell,  when  they  knew  that  general  could  not 
come  ?  Why  should  we  be  asked  to  believe  that  McClellan  stayed 
on  the  Chickahomiuy  for  that  reason,  when  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  get  away  because  of  the  rains  and  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges  ? 

Some  other  things,  also,  need  to  be  accounted  for.  Mcdellaa 
had  been  in  front  of  Richmond  for  a  month,  aud  holding  out  a  rea- 
sonable promise  of  being  able  to  take  it.  Lincoln  urged  an  ad- 
vance while  Jackson  was  in  the  Valley.  According  t^  Porter  they 
did  not  fear  Lee  alone^  but  they  did  fear  him  united  with  Jackson. 
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They  learn  enough  in  the  middle  of  Juno  to  ezcite  euspicion  that 
Jackson  is  coming,  but  yet  they  seem  to  have  made  no  extra  effort 
to  get  to  Eichmond  before  him.  They  must  have  known  that 
if  he  had  started  on  the  15th  he  would  join  Lee  before  the 
^4th*  Yet  McClellan  makoa  his  arrangement  to  move  on  the 
20tk  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June  definite  information  ar- 
rives that  Jackson  is  within  two  days'  march  of  a  junction*  On 
the  *^5th  McClellan  is  particularly  hilarious.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  the  date^  because  it  was  the  day  before  the  change 
to  sadness,  which  was  the  day  when  Porter  was  attacked  in  force. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  Jackson*8 
approach  received  on  the  34th  would  have  made  McClellan  sad  on 
the  25th  ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  done  so,  or  else  it  took  a  whole 
day  to  work  him  up  to  a  realization  of  the  danger. 

On  the  25th  McClellan  telegraphed  Stanton:  '*!  incline 
to  think  Jackson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear."  That  was  a 
strange  telegram  under  the  circumstanceg.  What  inclined  him  to 
think  60  ?  According  to  Pointer  they  had  been  daily  anxious  abont 
the  condition.  The  right  was  weak  and  the  base  exposed.  They 
were  aware  that  Lee  knew  it,  and,  as  a  good  general,  that  he  would 
attack  there  if  he  made  an  attack  at  all.  It  was  not  likely  he 
would  make  an  attack  in  any  weak  fashion^  and  obviously  McClellan 
must  be  prepared  for  the  worst  that  Lee  could  do.  Why  does  he 
say  ''incline  to  think  "  when  he  well  knows  Lee  is  going  to  do  the 
proper  thing  for  him  to  do  ?  Is  it  to  leave  an  impression  that  in 
case  of  disaster  he  will  be  able  to  plead  there  waa  such  doubt  of 
Lete's  intentions  he  dared  not  strengthen  Porter  ?  But  however 
this  may  be,  he  did  not  materially  strengthen  Porter  and  he  did  not 
irithdraw  him.  He  sent  word  to  Stanton  that  the  rebel  army  was 
reported  at  200,000  men,  and  then  he  allowed  Porter  to  meet  aa 
mucli  of  that  forco  *i8  Lee  might  eee  fit  to  precipitate  npon  him, 
and  Porter  had  but  27,000  men  I  He  conceived  the  extraordinary 
idea  that  if  Porter's  little  band  could  repel  the  asaanlt  of  what 
Porter  called  the  combined  rebel  army,  the  left  wing  would  be  able 
to  go  at  once  into  Richmond ;  and  he  resolved  to  stake  the  whole 
army  on  that  notion,  and,  if  Porter  should  be  beaten,  to  bum  up 
the  enormous  stores  on  the  north  of  the  river  and  fiy  in  haste  to 
Harrison's  Landing  on  the  James.  Porter  was  beaten,  and  then 
McClellan  discovered  a  way  to  get  him  across  the  river — the  very 
thing  which,  for  a  month,  he  and  Porter  had  seen  muifi  be  done  if 
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Lee  did  what  they  mpposed  he  would  do — etruck  the  weak  right 
wing  with  an  overwhelming  force. 

Behel  General  D.  H,  Hill  now  shows  it  would  haye  been  eagy 
for  McClellati  to  have  captured  Bichmond  while  Lee  was  fighting 
Porter,  but  McClellan  must  be  judged  by  what  he  knew  at  the 
time  and  not  by  what  Hill  knew*  McClellan  knew  that  an  army 
divided  by  a  river  waa  in  a  bad  position,  and  he  knew  that  Lee  at 
Oainea's  Mill  had  placed  the  strongest  portion  of  his  army  agaiost 
the  weakest  portion  of  the  Union  army,  and  that  the  river  was  in 
the  rear.  This  gave  him  the  chance  which  Lee  had  all  the  time 
possessed  down  to  June  26— the  chance  of  throwing  the  strong 
wing  against  the  weak  one  of  the  enemy  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  do 
what  he  gave  Lee  the  credit  of  seeing  was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  what  he  expected  would  be  done — what  indeed  he  saw  was 
beiDg  done.  Lee  fought  the  McClellan  weak  wing;  McClellan 
left  Lee's  weak  unmolested. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  persistency  of  the  two  generals 
in  claiming  they  were  bound  to  treat  a  suspended  order  as  still  in 
force  because  it  had  not  been  revoked  in  terms.  This  amaziog 
loyalty  to  orders  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  striking  charao- 
terifitic  of  these  commanders  on  any  other  occasion;  and  when 
contracted  with  the  claims  set  up  by  them  of  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  Porter  to  disobey  the  peremptory  orders  of  Pope,  because 
he  imagined  that  Pope  at  the  time  of  giving  the  orders  did  not 
understand  the  situation,  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  same  officers.  They  would  have  us  think^  in  the 
one  case,  that  an  order  which  had  been  suspended  for  a  month,  and 
practically  abandoned  hy  sending  McDowell  where  he  could  not 
come  to  them,  must  be  treated  as  still  in  force,  although  at  the  peril 
of  losing  the  campaign,  while,  in  the  other  case,  a  positive  and 
recent  order  was  to  be  treated  with  direct  contempt. 

In  an  article  by  General  Franklin  in  the  July  "*  Century,"  that 
officer  says  the  Prince  de  Joinville  requested  him  to  tell  General 
McClellan  to  concentrate  his  army  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads 
leading  t^o  Malvern  Hill,  to  make  a  stand,  and  the  next  day  be  would 
be  in  Richmond,  As  JoinvUle  waa  a  man  of  ability,  with  a  militaxy 
education,  and  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  on  the  staff  of 
Porter,  he  waa  well  able  to  judge  in  regard  to  the  relative  strength 
and  fighting  resources  of  the  two  armies.  From  what  has  been 
revealed  since  by  Hill,  there  can  be  no  question  that  Joinville  wu 
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right.  Franklin  did  not  tdl  McClellan,  for  two  or  three  reasons, 
among  them^  and  ohief  among  them^  bccaaso  he  knew  McGlellun 
had  no  intention  to  assume  the  aggressive,  and  was  scrabbling  to- 
ward the  James  with  all  hia  might. 

There  had  been  fighting  every  day  since  Jnne  25,  and  General 
McGlellan  stated  that  he  won  every  battle  hut  the  single  one  of 
Gaineg's  Mill.  And  yet  he  fled  from  every  field  !  This  singnlar 
conduct  has  not  been  explained  od  military  principles.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Ohickahominy  no  longer  accounts  for  the  eituation,  for 
that  difficulty  has  been  surmounted.  The  defense  of  the  Biipplies 
on  the  Pamunkey  has  been  abandoned.  The  weak  right  wing  is 
no  longer  specially  exposed.  The  ability  to  concentrate  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Frenchman,  and  has  been  demonstrated  by  Ijee, 
whose  forces,  farther  away  and  wider  apart,  havB  concentrated  in 
spite  of  the  river  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridges.  But  the 
victorious  Union  general  concludes  to  escape  the  defeated  foe  and 
rest  his  laurels  on  the  achievement  of  having  saved  his  army  I 
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In  March,  1884,  the  American  Legntion  at  Rome  waa  cabled 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Frelinghiiyseti  to  use  every  proper 
exertion  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Propaganda  to  prevent  the  forced 
sale  of  one  of  its  dependencies  caUed  the  American  College. 

The  Becalarizing  of  eccleeiastical  property,  in  the  conversion 
of  monasteries  and  ohurch  landa  to  public  nsee,  had  been  going  on 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  excepting  Rome,  since  1862,  under 
laws  passed  in  1861  and  enlarged  in  1867.  In  1873  the  operation 
of  these  laws  ivas  applied  to  the  last  fragment  of  the  late  temporal 
States  of  the  ChurcL  The  constitutionality  of  the^  laws  had  been 
contested  for  ten  years  by  the  Propaganda  before  successive  tri- 
bonalB*  The  court  of  final  appeal  had  recently  rendered  a  decision 
ordering  the  enforcement  of  the  law  upon  the  property  of  the 
Propaganda.  In  substance^  the  laws  passed  by  the  Italian  National 
Parliament  provided  for  the  conversion  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Church  in  Italy  into  securities  for  the  Italian  government 
— an  effective  method  of  enlisting  the  pecuniary  interest  of  an 
irreconcilable  enemy  in  its  permanence. 

During  the  period  of  years  from  1862  to  1884,  no  interposition 
had  ever  been  made  to,  prevent  the  "  spoliation  "  of  the  church. 
Once  only,  and  mainly  at  the  instance  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  govern- 
ment, had  a  mild  remonstrance  been  made  by  several  European 
states  to  preserve  the  beaotifnl  Neapolitan  Monastery  of  Monte 
Casino.  The  considerations  urged  were  its  antiquity,  its  architect- 
ural interest,  and  its  historic  value  to  travelers  of  all  nations.  Aa 
an  amicable  concession  to  the  public  opinion  which  prompted  tliis 
species  of  archfeologioal  argument,  Monte  Casino  has  been  left 
unmolested.  But  this  waa  a  Toluntary  concession,  and  not  a  rec- 
ognition of  any  right ;  and  the  sensitiveness  of  both  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment and  people  in  treatmg  their  conflict  with  the  Yatican  aa 
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an  internal  question,  in  which  none  other  had  a  word  to  say,  had 
long  made  it  apparent  that  any  further  interposition  would  be  re- 
oeiTed  with  great  disfavor.  And  when,  in  1S83,  the  British  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  became  threatened  with  "  conversion,"  the 
British  ambaasadofj  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  avowed  his  inability  to 
interpose* 

It  was  therefore  with  no  sanguine  anticipations  that  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  Signor  Mancini,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  My  personal  relations  with  him  were  such  as  to  obtain  a 
conrteons  hearing  of  even  so  unwelcome  a  communication  as  that 
of  the  American  government. 

The  first  point  to  be  attained  was  to  *'get  the  case  into  court  *' 
— to  secure  a  hearing  of  the  reasons  which  might  be  presented  for 
exempting  the  College.  In  approaching  the  question,  I  treated  it 
exclusively  as  one  involving  American  property,  and  not  at  all  as  an 
interposition  in  favor  of  the  Propaganda,  I  presented  to  him  the 
claim  to  the  title  to  the  College  as  stated  by  those  of  the  American 
Boman  Catholic  clergy  who  had  first  urged  the  eubject  upon  the 
United  States  government :  this,  although  vested  in  the  Propaganda 
by  Pius  IX.,  as  a  gift  upon  the  condition  of  a  perpetual  use  for  the 
training  of  priests  for  service  in  the  United  States,  was  claimed  by 
the  Catholic  Church  iu  America  as  property  of  the  American 
people,  on  the  ground  that  large  Bums  had  been  from  time  to 
time  contributed  by  American  Catholic  congregations,  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  original  building,  for  its  maintenance  for  a  period  of  a 
dosen  y^rs,  and  for  the  establishment  in  it  of  a  library* 

Signor  Mancini  admitted  these  rather  unsubstantial  claims  to  a 
title,  and  appointed  an  afternoon  when  he  desired  me  to  bring  all 
the  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject,  when  he  would  consider  the 
matter  fuUy,  and  see  whether,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  si  pud  trovar 
un  modo  '* — a  way  can  be  found. 

The  Propaganda,  apprised  of  the  instruction  of  the  Washing- 
ton authorities,  sent  to  the  Legation  a  quantity  of  docnmenis,  and 
Monaignor  Jaoobini,  Secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  the  Vice-Rector 
of  the  American  College,  and  the  lawyer  who  had  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  oaae  before  the  Court  of  Appeala,  recounted  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  the  legal  defense  to  that  time.  Despite  their 
recent  defeat,  these  gentlemen  were  considerably  elated  at  having 
transfeiTcd  at  least  a  portion  of  the  question  at  issue  to  the  chan- 
nel of  diplomacy,  and  declared  success  to  be  of  extreme  impor- 
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tance,  as  efttaMirfiing  a  precedent  of  exemption  upon  which  a  claim 
for  further  concessions  might  later  be  baaed. 

I  became  acquainted  at  this  time  with  an  English  gentleman, 
who  discharged  with  rare  discretion  the  office  of  confidential  dip- 
lomatic agent  of  the  Bntish  government  to  the  Vatican,  In  proof 
of  the  interest  with  which  the  solution  of  the  pending  negotiation 
waa  awaited,  he  told  me  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  representa- 
tives to  the  Vatican  of  the  countries  similarly  interested,  and  that 
two  of  them  were  ready  to  support  the  government  of  the  United 
Statea  in  making  a  protest.  At  the  stage  which  the  negotiations 
had  then  reached,  and  bearing  as  it  did  the  character  of  an  ami* 
cable  request  rather  than  that  of  an  interposition,  this  action  would 
evidently  have  done  more  harm  than  good*  I  therefore  decided 
to  proceed  alone,  while  preparing,  should  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  prove  insufficient,  to  propose  to  the  representa- 
tives of  several  European  powers  at  the  Vatican  Court  to  unite  in 
a  combined  remonstrance,  to  save  all  those  dependencies  of  the 
Propaganda  which  bear  the  names  of  the  nationalities  by  which 
they  have  been  founded  or  supported.  Remembering  the  estrange- 
ments that  characterized  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  I 
was  impressed  during  the  incident  with  the  improved  relations 
which  his  successor  has  brought  about,  not  only  with  the  ultra- 
Catholic  states  of  Austria  and  Spain,  but  with  France  and  Ger- 
many, and,  through  couMential  agents,  with  Great  Britain  and 
BuBsia. 

In  my  second  interview  with  Signer  Mancini,  I  adhered  to  the 
first  position  of  treating  an  American,  not  an  Italian  question* 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  arguments  which  I  presented  to 
him  at  some  length. 

First,  the  consideration  of  equity  :  that  the  College  had  been 
given  to  the  Propaganda  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  years  before  the  national 
ocenpation  of  Rome  ;  that  it  had  been  received  with  the  intention  of 
a  perpetual  use ;  that  upon  the  faith  of  this  gift  considerable  sums 
bad  been  expended  upon  it  by  American  Catholics.  Second,  that 
as  it  was  not  intended,  under  the  law,  to  sell  the  Propaganda  itself, 
but  only  its  property — such  as  leased  houses  and  vineyards  and 
fanns^— so,  any  building  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  subject  to  its  discipline,  should  be  regarded  as  materially  part 
of  the  Propaganda,  whether  isolated  or  actually  contiguous; 
And,  lastly,  I  urged  the  favorable  impression  that  such  an  net 
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of  generogity  would  prcdnce  in  the  hearts  of  millioBS  of  American 
Catholics.  The  arguments  which  had  served  in  the  long  defease 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  related  to  all  the  property  of  the  Prop- 
agBDda  coUectivelj,  and  wore  inapplicable  Bpecifi&ally  to  the 
American  College ;  and  the  docnments  were  of  little  service  be- 
yond establishing  the  title,  which  was  not  in  dispute^  and  as  show- 
ing that  the  College  had  been  largely  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  United  States,  which  waa  also  conceded. 

Signer  Mancini  showed  an  evident  willingness  to  exempt  the 
College,  could  a  sufficient  reason  be  found  for  so  doing.  '*  Fartfm 
iuttoil  fwstro possMh per  contetUar^  gliAmericani,"  he  laughingly 
remarked.  The  consideration  of  the  *^use''  chiefly  weighed  with 
him,  and  he  asked  in  connection  with  it  whether  I  could  obtain 
from  the  Propaganda  a  guaranty  that,  if  exempted,  the  College 
ahould  never  bo  converted  to  any  other  purpose.  This  I  engaged 
to  do  if  required.  On  commmiioating  this  stipulation  to  the 
Propaganda  authorities,  it  was  at  once  assented  to — perforce,  per- 
haps; but  as  it  was  never  reverted  to  by  Signer  Mancini,  the 
obligation  was  not  formally  assumed. 

In  conclusion,  Signor  Mancini  said  that  he  would  confer  upon 
the  subject  with  his  colleague  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, in  whose  province  the  question  lay,  and  it  was  also  considered 
on  the  following  Tuesday  morning,  at  the  usual  Cabinet  meeting 
over  which  the  King  presides,  I  doubted  not  that  we  should  now 
advance  through  lengthy  stages  to  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  the  pro 
posed  sale,  I  was  greatly  surprised  and  delighted  when,  calling  at 
my  residence  a  few  days  later,  Signor  Mancini  showed  me  a  letter 
from  the  Minister  of  Justice,  stating  that  the  reasons  communi- 
cated were  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  exemption  ;  but  the 
letter  was  dated  prior  to  my  interview  with  Signor  Mancini,  that 
the  concession  might  stand  as  one  spontaneously  made,  and  not  in 
response  to  any  influence  or  pressure.  I  immediately  cabled  the 
substance  of  this  disposition  to  the  State  Department,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  Propaganda, 

At  Washington  so  prompt  a  solution  was  unlooked  for*  The 
Italian  Minister  had  verbally  assured  the  State  Department  that 
his  government  would  NEVER  listen  even  to  the  statement  of  the 
case — would  not  even  hear  the  question  asked  through  the  diplo- 
matic channel  whether  the  College  might  be  spared.  Possibly  his 
declaration  might  have  been  justified  had  there  been  the  semblance 
TOL.  ex  LI.— NO.  347.  24 
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of  an  mt^irention  in  Itdian  affairs,  under  the  guise  of  an  inter- 
oeesion  in  favor  of  the  Propaganda.  The  State  Department 
TepUed  to  me,  ^'  Tonr  course  in  Propaganda  matter  is  commended. 
Expreafi  Preaident^s  thanks  to  Italian  government. — Frelinghay- 

The  eatahlishmetDt  by  the  Italian  goTemment;  of  a  precedent 
against  itself  attracted  comment  in  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Rome, 
and  to  my  amusement  a  aumber  of  my  ooUeagues  called  to  inqaiiei 
for  the  information  of  their  respective  governments,  how  this 
result  had  been  obtained,  as  though  some  trick  of  sleight  of  hand 
had  been  performed.  I  invariably  answered,  after  stating  the  con- 
siderations urged,  that  it  bad  been  the  voluntary  concession  of 
the  Italian  government,  induced  solely  by  equity  and  by  senti- 
ments of  national  amity  towards  the  American  people. 

Unfortunately,  three  weeks  later  Signor  Mancini  received  from 
his  representative  at  Washington  cuttings  from  American  Roman 
Catholic  newspapers,  wherein  the  concession  was  described  as  hav- 
ing been  made  under  menace,  together  with  injurious  expressions 
relative  to  the  **  spoliation  "  of  the  church,  and  rejoicings  that  at 
length  "  the  usurping  House  of  Savoy  "  had  been  ordered  to  halt. 
It  was  difficult  to  palliate  the  offensiveness  of  these  publications  to 
Signor  Mancini,  '*Thi8  is  my  return,"  he  said,  **for  a  voluntary 
act  oi  kindness.  The  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  holds  a  mass  meeting 
at  which  resolutions  denouncing  the  Italian  government  are 
adopted.  Your  clerical  papers  are  allowed  to  publish  that  the  er- 
emption  was  made  under  a  threat  of  war,"  I  could  only  suggest  to 
him  that  the  United  States  government  is  not  responsible  for  news- 
paper utterances,  nor  for  resolutions  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting. 
He  conceded  this  point  so  far  as  concerned  the  intention  of  the 
government.  '*  But/*  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  a  particularly 
venomous  article,  which  predicted  that  the  "interposition "  of  the 
United  States  was  but  the  prelade  to  such  a  crusade  the  world  over 
as  should  restore  to  the  Pope  his  own,  *'  I  tell  you,  that  if  ever  it 
comes  to  more  than  words  for  the  possession  of  Bome,  which  is  the 
keystone  of  Italian  unity,  I,  who  am  an  old  man,  and  thousands 
like  me,  will  go  out  with  a  rifle  with  the  young  volunteersi  and 
fight  to  maintam  what  has  been  achieved." 

William  Waldo&f  Astob. 
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Riots  generally  originate  in  crowded  cities  or  in  districts  where 
the  populution  is  principally  composed  of  operatives.  They  are 
due  to  two  causes.  First ;  the  restlessness  or  peevish  discontent  of 
the  working-classes,  who  imagine  that  others  are  reaping  large 
gains  from  their  labor*  Second  :  the  plotting  ol  demagognes  and 
designing  men,  too  indolent  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions, who  hope  to  receive  power  and  profit,  or  perhaps  notoriety, 
A  third  cause  may  be  mentioned :  the  desire  of  honest  but  mis- 
guided men  to  obtain  a  better  position  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  whoj  brooding  over  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  finally  resort 
to  unlawful  measures  for  redress. 

The  actors  in  the  first  movements  which  finally  lead  to  a  riot 
rarely,  if  ever,  imagine  that  they  are  inaaguratiog  one  of  these 
ebullitions  of  popular  fury. 

A  combination  of  workmen,  who  have  banded  together  pre- 
sumably for  proper  purposes,  believing  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  their  employers,  take  measures  to  secure  what  they  con- 
sider their  rights.  Sometimes  one^  sometimes  another  method  is 
adopted,  either  one  of  which  finally  leads  to  a  breach  between 
employers  and  employed.  Then  comes  a  strike.  Perhaps  the  strikers 
are  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company,  which,  with  its  connec- 
tions, reaches  across  the  continent :  all  operations  arc  suspended 
upon  the  railroad  ;  passenger  and  freight  cars  are  stopped  upon  the 
tracks ;  each  individual  striker  has  a  little  circle  which  he  infln- 
enoes ;  the  circumferences  of  these  circles  touch  each  other,  and 
thus  commotion  is  spread  through  the  land.  Human  sympathy  al- 
ways goes  out  to  the  oppressed  ;  the  strikers  represent  themselves 
aa  oppressed  by  the  monopolizing  corporations,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  community  for  the  weaker  unites  with  its  natural  prejudice 
against  the  stronger  in  the  contest ;  disorder  begins ;  confusion 
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becomes  worse  confounded.  Now  appear  the  baser  elementa  of  so- 
ciety— tbe  tramp,  the  thief^  the  rogue,  the  burglar — and  these  ele- 
mentSj  which  before  were  the  outcasts  of  society,  now  become  the 
rulers  of  the  hour.  The  quarrel,  before  confined  to  ihe  railroad 
and  its  eraployfis,  now  enlarges  its  field,  and  the  bad  is  arrayed 
against  the  general  good*  Pillagers  at  first  despoil  tbe  railroad 
company,  and  then  seek  the  property  of  others,  no  matter  whom* 
to  satisfy  their  greed.  The  community  awakes  to  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  but  it  is  too  late  ;  anarchy  has  the  npper  hand,  and 
yice  and  lawlessness  reign  supreme. 

Or  perhaps  the  general  government,  in  a  time  of  exigency, 
using  an  undisputed  right,  enacts  an  obnoxious  law :  mutterings 
of  discontent  are  heard ;  the  demagogue  or  the  ambitions  man, 
seizing  the  opporttiuity,  foments  the  public  agitation*  From  a 
simple  disturber,  he  becomes  a  leader  of  the  mob  and  attempts  to 
rule  the  storm,  always  having  in  view,  however,  his  own  personal 
ends*  But,  to  rule,  he  must  unite  the  masses  in  a  grand  straggle 
for  relief  from  a  grievance,  real  or  imaginary.  Again  the  passions 
of  the  mob  are  excited,  and  there  peep  from  out  their  hiding-places 
acoundrels  who  never  before  dared  face  the  light  of  day.  These 
wretches,  by  their  presence  and  active  efforts,  add  to  the  fnry  of  the 
rioters^^ — not  to  redress  their  own  wrongs  or  the  wrongs  of  others, 
but  in  the  hope  of  plunder  and  for  tbe  grati6cation  of  their  baser 
passions — ^and  scenes  of  anarchy,  ravage,  and  arson,  like  whirlwinds, 
sweep  over  the  conntiy. 

Or,  looking  in  the  faces  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  upon 
their  abodes,  and  finding  a  lack  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  civil- 
ised life,  a  number  band  together,  hoping  by  the  strength  of 
union  to  secure  those  comforts  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
They  use  no  improper  means  at  first ;  they  intend  to  use  none. 
The  mere  desire  to  better  their  condition  develops  in  time  into  a 
disregard  for  law,  a  contempt  for  order,  and  a  trampling  upon  the 
rights  of  others  ;  they  are  carried  away  in  their  excitement  by  as- 
pirations which  they  would  not  have  entertained  in  their  cooler 
moments ;  the  circle  of  discontent  increases ;  others  seeking  redress 
for  imaginary  wrongs  join  in  the  contest.  Numbers  add  to  the 
turbulence,  and  again  scoundrels  and  rascals  appear,  until  at 
last  the  same  scenes  are  enacted  as  before  described,  and  riot  roles 
the  land. 

Theee  are  no  im^nary  scenes.    They  have  been  enacted  again 
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and  again  in  this  country^  and  under  similar  circnmstanoes  will 
be  repeated.  Public  and  private  property  to  the  value  of  millions 
of  dollars  has  been  destroyed,  and  precious  liyes  have  been  sacri- 
floed  in  only  one  such  turbulent  uprising. 

*'  How  shall  the  future  riot  b©  suppressed  ?  Upon  whom  lies 
the  duty  of  suppreasion — upon  the  general  government,  the  State, 
or  the  municipality  ?  *' 

These  are  the  practical  questionB  to  be  discngsed. 

The  general  goveromeut  has  no  power,  except  such  as  is  de- 
riTOd  by  cession  ^om  the  States.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  State 
goTermnents,  and  in  its  relations  with  the  States  is  governed  by 
organic  law,  beyond  which  it  cannot  step.  Like  all  general  ruleSi 
there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  for  there  is  a  law,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  written  constitution,  which  must  from  necessity 
control  the  general  government,  and  that  is  the  law  of  self-pres- 
ervation. While  it  cannot  interfere  in  any  of  the  municipal  regu- 
lations of  the  States,  still  there  may  be  an  exigency  when  it  is  not 
only  its  right,  but  its  duty  to  interfere.  Whenever  the  property 
of  the  government  is  endangered  by  an  unlawful  assemblage  of 
persons,  the  government  should  protect  its  property,  even  with 
the  sacrifice  of  life.  It  can  make  no  difference  where  that  property 
is  situated*  It  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  States  ;  no  taxes 
are  paid  to  the  State  for  its  protection. 

To  illustrate  :  During  the  late  Rebellion,  a  draft  became  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  army  of  the  Union.  The  President,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  act  of  Congress,  had  ordered  it,  but  the  draft  could 
not  be  made  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  general  goTorn* 
ment ;  it  must  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  author- 
ities. The  draft,  like  all  general  laws,  imposed  hardships,  and  in 
some  localities  was  resisted— especially  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
and  from  one  step  to  another  the  resistance  culminated  in  a  riot, 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  ever  known  in  this  country.  Houses 
were  pillaged,  orphan  asylums  were  burned,  innocent  men  were 
hang  to  lamp-posts,  and  for  days,  in  this  great  city,  scenes  of  an- 
archy and  bloodshed  were  enacted,  at  the  mention  of  which  to-day 
every  citizen  of  this  great  metropolis  should  shudder  with  horror. 
But  the  United  States  Government  had  no  right  to  interfere,  al- 
though the  draft  was  for  its  benefit — ^to  replenish  its  armies,  fight- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  The  draft  was  made  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  State,    No  ofilcer  of  the  govern- 
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moiit,  from  the  Praeident  doini,  could  act,  except  when  caUed 
upon  bj  the  State  anthorities.  Bnt  the  caU  of  the  Preeidcnt  must 
be  obeyed^  and  the  duty  of  snppreseing  the  riot  rested  upon  the 
State  and  municipal  authorities.  If  the  rioters  had  attacked  any 
property  of  the  goTemment,  howcTer,  then  it  would  clearly  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  protect  that  property. 
Indubitably,  the  State  officials  could  have  called  npon  the  general 
government  for  aid  in  an  emergency,  as  in  some  cases  they  did ; 
but  until  such  call  was  made  the  government  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfei-e.  The  rights  of  the  States,  so  sharply  defined,  precluded 
the  idea  of  any  interference  from  the  general  government;  bat 
those  Tery  rights  threw  on  the  State  and  the  municipality  the  re- 
eponaibility  of  suppressing  the  riot — the  rights  claimed  and  the 
responsibilities  were  proportionate  and  inseparable. 

It  might  become  the  duty  of  the  government  to  suppress  a  riot 
in  order  to  enforce  an  act  of  Congress  with  a  penalty  attached, 
where  the  dtity  of  enforcing  that  act  rested  with  the  United  States 
or  its  officers.  True,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its 
citizens  ;  but  in  this  case  the  cause  of  the  riot  is  resistance  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  enforce  its  laws — 
its  officers  are  defied,  its  laws  set  at  naught,  and  its  dignity  com- 
promised »  It  would  be  of  little  use  for  Congress  to  make  laws,  if 
those  laws  could  he  abrogated  by  the  turbulence  of  lawless  men. 
If  the  government  could  not  enforce  its  enactments,  then  its  laws 
would  be  mere  nullities. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  it  ia  beliered  that  the  dnty  of  sup- 
pressing riots  rests  upon  the  State  and  municipality.  The  highest 
duty  devolving  upon  a  government  is  the  protection  of  the  liyes 
and  property  of  its  citizens.  Taxes  are  levied  by  the  State  and 
paid  by  the  citizen  for  this  protection,  and  neither  State  nor 
municipality  can  escape  the  responsibility.  The  duty  of  suppres- 
sioD  rests,  first,  with  the  municipality.  The  municipality  failing, 
then  the  State  is  bound  to  render  assistance. 

The  legislatures  of  the  different  States  have  enacted  laws  for 
the  punishment  of  rioters  ;  but  theae  laws  only  apply  to  the 
punishment  of  rioters  as  such,  and  do  not  reach  the  real  trouble 
in  the  case.  It  is  true  that  laws  may  be  passed  making  it  a  penal 
offense  for  |>or8ons  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  beginning 
a  riot,  for  inciting  a  riot,  for  conspiring  to  bring  about  a  riot ;  but 
no  law  can  be  passed  preventing  citizens  from  demanding  in  li 
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peaceable  maimer  the  enforcement  of  rights,  or  ^hat  they  belieye 
to  be  their  rightfl.  No  law  can  operate  against  the  formation  of 
iocietics  by  working  men  whoso  object  would  be  simply  to  better 
the  condition  of  its  members.  What  is  necessary  ia  the  adaption 
of  meaBures  creating  ench  a  condition  of  things  that  a  riot  will  be 
impoflsible.  An  ounce  of  prevention,  in  thia  Ciise,  is  worth  many 
pounds  of  cure. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  forbearance  shall 
cease  to  be  a  virtue,  and  where  stern  duty  compels  the  authorities 
to  use  coercion.  All  this  must  be  left  to  their  good  sense,  alert 
judgment,  and  proper  appreciation  of  each  individual  case.  There 
should  bo  no  dallying  with  a  mob.  It  is  hydra-headed,  many- 
sided,  and,  at  the  outset,  undecided  aa  to  its  future  movements ; 
but  if,  without  the  use  of  decided  measures  for  prevention,  it 
he  suffered  to  take  its  own  way,  a  leader  wil!  soon  bo  found  of 
sufiScient  capacity  to  direct  and  control  these  movements.  Let  this 
period  once  be  passed,  and  let  a  master-mind  be  placed  in  com- 
mand, with  subservience  on  the  part  of  his  followers,  and  the 
control  of  the  mob  in  the  right  direction  is  forever  lost. 

When  then  is  the  decisive  moment  at  which  the  blow  must  be 
struck  ?  The  solution  of  this  problem  depends  not  apon  any 
argument,  but  upon  an  instantaneoua  grasping  of  the  fects  and 
necessities  of  the  case  and  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken,  and 
prompt  action  upon  the  decision  of  the  moment.  A  howling, 
surging  mob  may  be  scattered  in  an  instant  by  the  use  of  discreet 
measures;  but  a  mob  actuated  by  one  ruling  motive,  organized 
and  directed  by  one  master  mind,  can  no  more  be  controlled  by 
human  influence,  outside  of  itself,  than  can  the  Falls  of  Kiagara 
be  dammed  with  straw. 

The  qualities  most  needed,  in  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preventing  riots,  are  coolness,  decision,  alertness,  and 
oonrage.  Let  the  mob  once  ascertain  that  any  of  these  qualities 
aK  wanting  in  those  who  seek  to  suppress,  and  the  opportunity 
for  suppression  is  lost.  It  would  have  been  more  merciful  in  the 
end  to  those  composing  many  mobs,  certainly  to  those  who  suffered 
from  their  excesses^  if  instead  of  firing  blank  cartridges  a  few 
bftllets  had  found  their  way  into  the  mnakets.  One  determined 
man,  with  fearless  front  and  nndannted  courage,  has  been  of 
more  service  in  preventing  a  riot  than  scores  of  dilly-dallying 
majors  and   governors  who  read  the  riot  act  and  begged  and 
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besought  the  rioters  to  disperse,  and  called  them  by  endearing 

names. 

In  187?  riots  broke  ont  all  over  the  land.  The  history  of  theee 
riotis  reyealB  strange  InoonsisteneieB  and  many  shameful  dereliotiona 
of  duty.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  with  the  police  of  the  city  at 
his  backy  and  a  large  number  of  State  troops  at  his  command,  the 
mayor  of  that  great  town,  with  an  indecision  which  was  indefen- 
sible and  unaccountable  (except  upon  the  supposition  that  by  so 
doing  he  hoped  to  preserve  his  popularity),  suffered  anarchy  and 
pillage  and  murder  to  rule  for  days.  He  strove  to  stem  a  torrent 
of  turbulence  and  violence  with  soft  speeches,  by  reading  the  riot 
act,  by  kind  words.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  time  for  such  for* 
malities  bad  passed.  The  sacriOce  of  a  few  lives  by  charges  of  fixed 
bayonets,  or  by  salvos  of  musketry  charged  with  ballets,  would 
have  scattered  the  howling^  demoniac  mob  back  to  the  holes  and 
dreary  retreats  from  which  so  many  of  them  had  come. 

At  Harrisburg,  the  same  policy  at  first  placed  the  troops  of  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  to  relieve  its  capital  from  the 
depredations  of  the  mob,  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  that  very  mob 
that  they  were  sent  to  suppress.  The  militiamen  were  marched  up 
and  down  the  streets  amid  the  jeers  and  howls  of  the  rioters.  But  a 
different  state  of  affairs  was  soon  inaugurated,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  one  determined  man,  the  mayor  of  tho  city«  He  selected 
some  of  the  beat  citizens,  and  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
marched  at  their  head,  and  almost  in  an  instant  dispelled  the  mob 
while  in  the  very  act  of  pillaging. 

All  along  the  line  of  the  railroads  extending  west  from  Bnf- 
faJlo  the  employes  were  in  commotion.  Mobs  of  several  thouBand 
people  had  gathered  at  different  points,  but  only  at  one  place  was 
the  mob  beyond  the  control  of  the  authorities.  This  was  at  the 
city  of  Buffalo.  At  East  Buffalo^  where  a  mob  which  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  three  thousand  persons  was  hooting,  howling, 
and  threatening  vengeance,  a  captain  of  police,  with  the  aid  of 
the  baton  forcibly  brought  in  contact  with  the  heads  of  the  rioter% 
in  a  very  few  moments  dispelled  the  mob,  so  that,  in  the  words  of 
the  historian  who  records  this  incident,  "  the  East  Buffalo  grounds 
were  as  clear  and  quiet  as  a  country  field  on  a  Sunday  afternoon." 

No  other  town  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  except  Buffalo, 
was  seriously  incommoded  at  this  eventful  period  in  tho  history  of 
the  riots  of  this  country  \  and  this  w&a  due  to  the  determined  action 
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taken  by  the  authorities^  and  to  the  eplendid  organisation  of 
the  State  militia,  aided  by  a  well-conducted  police  force.  Other 
States  were  at  the  mercy  of  mobs,  but  New  York  was  free. 

In  New  Jersey,  when  the  late  Theodore  F.  Randolph  was  gov- 
ernor^  a  remarkable  instance  was  exhibited  of  what  wise  policy  and 
determined  action  on  the  part  of  the  executive  of  a  State  oould 
accomplish.  A  riot  was  threatened,  ariaing  from  the  old  grudge^ 
long  existing,  between  the  diJferent  Irish  factione — the  Orangemen 
and  the  Catholics,  Citizens  went  to  bed  at  night  quaking  and 
quivering  with  fear.  A  few  quick  military  preparations  to  qneU 
tlie  expected  turbulence,  a  determined  proclamation,  with  stern 
warning  of  punishment  if  the  law  were  broken,  and  quiet  was 
restored  a«  if  by  magic.  If  the  same  policy  of  prevention  bad  been 
pursued  all  over  the  country  during  the  riots  of  1877,  an  effectual 
stop  would  have  been  put  to  violence,  property  of  incalculable 
value  would  have  been  sayed,  and  lives  valuable  to  the  community 
would  have  been  preserved. 

Mobs  are  cowards  at  first.  Crime  always  enervates.  They  only 
gain  courage  as  they  find  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  eoppresa 
them  are  themselves  cowards.  A  mob  is  not  to  be  feared  when  it 
is  first  aroused.  It  is  only  oa  its  passion  for  carnage  is  whetted  by 
the  taste  of  blood,  or  its  greed  for  piUage  is  gratified,  that  it  be- 
comes dangerous. 

Upon  whomsoever  devolves  the  duty  of  suppression,  let  this  be 
his  first  effort :  check  at  the  very  beginning ;  allow  no  tumultuoaa 
gatherings  ;  permit  no  delay  ;  a  few  stem,  resolute  words  ;  if  these 
be  not  heeded,  then  strike  reaolulely,  boldly ;  let  there  be  no  hesi- 
tation ;  if  necessary,  take  life  at  the  outset.  It  will  be  more  mer- 
ciful to  take  one  life  then  than  to  suffer  the  mob  to  take  the  lives 
of  many,  or  to  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  in  the  discharge  of  musketry 
or  cannon.  But  the  necessity  to  take  life  will  not  arise  unless 
there  be  inactivity  and  indecision  at  the  outset  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities. 

Before  the  time  shall  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
musket-ball  or  bayonet^  the  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  sup- 
press the  riot ;  perhaps  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  broken  heada,  or 
by  the  imprisonment  of  some  of  its  leaders* 

In  every  large  city,  in  fact  in  every  city  where  a  police  force  is 
employed,  a  perfect  drill  should  prepare  policemen  to  meet  the 
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eiigeneie«  arising  from  any  tnmaltnoiiB  assemblage  of  the  people ; 
80  tbatf  at  a  moment's  warnings  these  coaserfatori  of  the  peace 
will  be  ready  to  act,  and  to  act  understandiDgly  and  promptly.  It 
will  be  found  that  a  few  determined  policemen,  placed  in  the  field 
at  a  moment's  notice,  will  prove  one  of  the  best  and  most  direct 
methods  of  quell ing  a  mob.  Theee,  by  skiUfuI  maneayers,  can  take 
a  mob  in  flank,  or  in  rear,  or  in  front,  if  neoeesary,  and  so  employ 
thcmselyes  and  their  elubs  that  almost  before  the  mob  would  know 
what  was  iaii>elling  them  they  would  be  driven  from  the  field  of 
action.  This  drillings  advised  to  be  used  with  policemen,  can  also 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage  with  the  militia  of  every  StatCj  so 
that  in  case  of  emergency  they  can  be  used  with  as  good  effect 
as  policemen.  It  has  often  been  found,  in  the  history  of  the  riota 
of  this  country,  that  when  the  soldiery  have  been  brought  in  the 
face  of  a  mob,  even  the  officers  were  so  unacquainted  with  their 
duties  as  to  evince  the  most  ridiculous  ignorance  of  what  waa  re- 
quired of  them  and  of  their  men  in  the  exigency  ;  and  they  and 
their  troops  have  been  driven  ignominiously  from  the  field.  They 
would  have  known  what  to  do,  withont  hesitation,  had  they  been 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  but,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  frantio 
mob,  they  failed — and  for  lack  of  the  necessary  drilling. 

In  the  draft  riot  of  18G3,  after  the  mob  had  had  full  possession 
of  the  city  of  New  York  for  several  days,  and  the  United  States 
troops  had  been  called  in  with  little  or  no  effect,  and  the  State 
militia  had  failed,  the  police  of  the  city,  by  their  bold,  bravo,  and 
indefatigable  action,  quelled  the  riot  and  prevented  any  further 
disorder.  It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  a 
drilled  organization.  Since  that  time  no  riot  could  by  any  possi- 
bility have  occurred  in  that  great  city.  The  police  force  of  New 
York  are  ready  to  act  in  any  emergency;  and  it  is  veiy  doubtfnl 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  State  troops, 
or  of  the  TTuited  States  forces,  in  case  a  riot  were  threatened*  Got- 
emor  Seymour,  in  a  proclamation  made  just  after  this  riot,  gave 
due  credit  to  the  police  force,  fully  appreciating  their  magnificent 
services.  Lfct  it  be  known,  in  every  large  town  and  city  throughout 
the  land,  that  the  police  force  is  constantly  under  control  and  dis* 
cipline,  ready  promptly  to  perform  its  whole  duty  in  case  of  any 
riotous  action,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  these  turbulent  assem- 
blages. 

The  most  fertile  cause  of  all  riots  is  the  peevish  diacontent  of 
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wage-workers — too  often  ignorant  of  the  true  relations  between 

themBelvea  and  their  employers.  This  peevish  discontent  may 
perhaps  be  confined  to  a  few,  but  those  few  will  be  able  to  ayail 
themselves  of  the  restlessness  which  may  pervaiie  the  whole  body 
of  operatives.  This  discontent  arises  not  so  much  from  any  real 
oppression,  or  from  any  wrong,  but  simply  from  the  natural 
jealoasy  which  every  man  feels,  more  or  less,  when  he  sees  otliers 
liviDg  more  Iniuriously  than  himself,  and  especially  when  that 
luxury  appears  to  he  the  result  of  his  labor.  Now  this  discon- 
tent may  be  dispelled,  perhaps  not  in  the  present  generation, 
though  it  may  be  greatly  moderated  ;  but,  certainly,  means  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  it  in  the  future.  The  employer  and  employ^  may 
surely  be  brought  together  in  more  intimate  relations  than  those 
they  at  present  sustain*  Where  lies  the  fault  in  the  present  sys- 
tem ?  Who  is  justly  chargeable  with  the  origin  of  this  discontent  ? 
That  question  cannot  be  settled  in  this  discussion.  But  so  much 
may  be  said  :  the  working-classes  can  be  educated  up  to  a  higher 
tone  of  feeling,  a  better  appreciation  of  their  duty  to  their 
employers,  a  higher  standard  of  morals,  and  a  nobler  level  of 
thought  and  action.  May  not  the  employers  find  something  in 
the  present  condition  of  things  for  which  they  are  responsible; 
and  which  they,  in  the  exercise  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  common 
humanity,  may  be  able  to  better  ? 

^  There  is  a  factory,  in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of 
phe  country,  where  one  of  the  employers,  imbued  with  true 
jChristian  philanthropy,  brings  himself,  in  a  measure,  down  to  a 
hevel  with  his  hundreds  of  employes.  He  mingles  with  their 
DLmities  ;  finds  out  the  social  status  and  wants  of  all ;  gives  a  word 
of  advice  to  one ;  imparts  counsel  to  another ;  sympathizes  with 
the  mourner  ;  puts  his  strong  arm  round  the  weak  ;  and  employs 
all  of  his  ability  to  raise  his  workingmen  in  the  scale  of  human 
existence.  He  provides  a  reading-room  for  them,  furnishes  them 
with  reading  matter,  and  gives  them  lectures.  Let  this  example 
be  emulated  by  every  employer  in  the  land,  and  riots  would  be 
impossible. 

The  legislators  of  the  countiy,  with  a  '*  penny  wise  and  pound 
fooUsh  "  spirit,  have  neglected  thia  their  highest  duty — the  enact- 
ment of  wise  and  judicious  laws  to  provide  for  the  many-eided 
interests  of  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Demagogues  invade 
legislative  halls,  and,  with  the  hope  of  rising  upon  the  wave  of 
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popularity,  cater  to  the  worst  paanonB  of  their  constitaeiitg.  Many, 
imagining  that  the  Boorce  of  popularity  lies  with  one  daaa  or  with 
axlother,  forget  eyerything  but  their  own  selfish,  groveling  aims, 
and  cater  to  the  passions  of  that  class. 

The  history  of  the  legislation  of  the  countiy,  unfortunately,  is 
full  of  the  evidences  of  this  ignoble  spirit  The  true  legidator, 
rising  equal  to  his  position,  surveys  the  whole  field  and  Instates 
for  all— not  for  a  class.  In  the  near  future  it  is  quite  evident 
that  there  is  a  contest  imminent  between  labor  and  capitaL  The 
true  law-maker  may  avert  that  contest — the  false  may  hasten  it. 

FiTZ  JOHV  POBTBB. 


RECOLLECTIONS  AND  LEHERS  OF  GRANT. 


FART  L 

Mt  early  rooollectioiis  of  Oeneml  Grant  extend  from  the  time 
be  was  six  or  eeyen  years  of  age,  in  1828^  or  one  year  later,  to  the 
autumn  of  1836,  During  that  time  we  liyed  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  each  other  in  the  small  Tillage  of  Georgetown,  the  county 
seat  of  Brown  County,  Ohio,  From  proximity,  and  perhaps  from 
other  caofies,  our  association  waa  intimate.  When  we  were  bo  small 
that  we  had  the  helief  that  in  a  much-swollen  stream  there  must 
be  a  superahuudance  of  flsh,  we  were  engaged  with  hook  and  line 
in  an  attempt  to  catch  them.  Ho  Tentured  out  on  a  harked  poplar 
log,  yery  slippery  from  the  rain  ;  in  an  instant  his  feet  were  in  the 
air,  and  he  disappe^ired  in  the  turhnlent,  muddy  water.  I  rushed 
down  the  stream  some  thirty  feet,  where  it  narrowed,  and  willows 
partly  undermined  bent  over  tho  stream  nearly  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Out  upon  one  of  these  willows  I  clambered  quickly, 
and  grabbing  my  young  companion  as  he  waa  borne  down  by  the 
swift  current,  helped  him  to  reach  the  bank.  It  is  not  unRkely 
that  this  incident  would  haye  been  entirely  forgotten  by  me  had 
he  not  worn  at  that  time  a  Marseilles  upper  garment  with  red 
stripes,  buttoning  on  the  nether  garment,  as  worn  by  children.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  superb,  that  I  waa  filled  with  regret  that  it  should 
thug  be  irretrievably  ruined,  In  the  following  pages  a  letter  from 
General  Grant,  when  at  Nice,  will  be  quoted,  which  alludes  to  this 
incident 

His  mother  at  that  time  was  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age,  above 
medium  heighti  graceful  in  manner,  gracious  to  children,  neat  in 
person,  and  kept  her  children  neatly  clothed,  which  was  rather 
unusual  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  that  time.  In  after  years  the 
General  told  me  that  he  had  neyer  seen  his  mother  shed  a  tear; 
she  had  a  cheerful  countenance,  a  kind  word  to  all,  and  in  my  eyes 
waa  yery  handsome,  and^  in  reality,  certainly  waa  at  least  yery  pre* 
poflseesing  and  agreeable. 
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Afl  a  boy,  OenemI  Grant  waa  never  aggreesiTe  nor  giyea  m  pro- 
fanity, a  vice  that  was  nat  onoBaal  with  many  of  liis  companiaDS. 
If  provoked  or  insulted  he  would  6ght  it  out  manfully,  Ue  never 
entered  into  a  %bt  without  it  being  clearly  the  fault  of  the  other 
boy.  He  wafi  fond  of  horses  ;  we  rode  usually  without  a  saddle,  a 
blanket  being  strapped  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  and  without  stir- 
rups. In  childhood  he  was  a  sturdy  little  fellow,  never  boisteroua* 
Without  being  slothful  or  inert,  he  had  not  that  superabundant 
flow  of  animal  spirits  which  impels  many  boys  to  **  stand  on  their 
heads,**  yell  vociferously,  and  do  many  disagreeable  things  from 
thoughtlessness,  apparently  arising  from  great  vitality, 

A  small  brick  school -house  stood  on  a  hill  some  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  court-house,  near  which  we  lived.  It  bad  two  rooms, 
the  one  for  the  girls,  the  other  for  the  boys. 

Writing  from  Pan,  Franccj  tJeneral  Grant  says  of  this  period 

of  our  lives  : 

"Pad,  FaAKCB,  December  6,  1878. 
**  Mt  Beaa  Adhull  : 

"  On  mj  arriTal  here  lost  ni^ht  I  found  %  Tcrj  l&rge  m&il^  and  in  it  twa  letters 
from  jQu,  Tkia  m  the  first  mail  since  leaviDg  Gibraltar,  from  whence  1  wrote 
yatu  At  that  time  I  hud  fully  determined  not  to  go  by  India,  China,  aad 
Japan,  and  so  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy— aayin  jr,  however,  that  if  1  deter- 
mined otherwise  before  the  departure  of  the  *  Richmond '  from  Amt'rica»  1  wonld 
cable  him.  This  morning  I  sent  him  a  dispatch  that  I  would  accept  his  offer 
of  a  passage  on  that  steamer,  1  could  not  say  much  in  a  dispatch,  but  i  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  join  the  steamer  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediteminean, 
somewhere  between  Marseilles  and  Palermo,  This  will  extend  my  trip  and 
make  my  arrival  in  America  some  months  later  than  I  had  ejtpected,  probably 
extending  the  time  into  ktc  full.  Of  course,  goin^c  by  San  Prancisoo,  I  shall 
want  to  spend  at  least  a  month  going  over  old  larroiind  with  which  I  was  familiar 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  That  quarter  of  a  century  does  not  seem  half  to 
long  as  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  passed  since  jon  and  I  first  received 
instruction  under  John  D,  White  and  a  Umg  h$eth  switch  cut  generally  by  the 
boys  for  their  own  chastisement. 

**  Mrs.  Grant  wants  me  to  say  now  that  she  regrets  yotir  retiremflnt,  because 
you  might  [otherwise]  aceompany  us,  and  she  has  every  oonMenoe  in  you  on 
your  native  element     I  believe  you  are  a  first-class  fanner  beaides. 

*'  I  have  not  yet  received  your  paper  on  the  *  intetoceanio  canal/  but  will 
lead  it  with  great  interest  when  it  reaches  me. 

"  I  had  preserved  with  great  care  a  letter  you  wrote  me  as  much  m  nine 
months  ago»  giving  the  route  and  places  to  visit  on  naval  vessels  after  1  earing 
the  He<l  Sea.  until  since  leaving  Gibraltar;  but  I  destroyed  It  a  few  dayi  ^ffK 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  a  repetition  of  it  now. 

''  I  am  very  sorry,  with  Mr».  Grant,  that  you  cannot  be  the  commander  on  oor 
pfopoaed  trip,  and  that  Mrs.  Ammen  is  not  to  be  with  us,     .     .     *  ** 
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I  leffc  that  locality  In  November,  1836,  aad  did  not  meet  mj 
old  companion  again  until  June,  1843.  He  had  just  graduated  at 
the  MiliUry  Academy,  and,  paesing  through  Philadelphia,  had 
kindly  arranged  a  meeting  at  Jones'  Hotel,  near  Seventh,  on  Cheet- 
nut  street,  Philadelphia.  He  was  then  a  stoutly  built,  round-faced 
youth,  tirenty-one  years  of  age  on  the  27th  of  the  preceding  April. 
Our  next  meeting  was  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  Virginia,  where 
I  went  on  the  1st  of  May,  1864,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
crossing  the  Rapidan.  Ho  had  been  at  Hampton  Roads  Bome  weeka 
before,  and,  speaking  with  Admiral  Lee,  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
me  at  head-quarters.  I  waa  then  at  Norfolk  on  a  court  of  inquiry. 
Previous  to  this  I  had  shown  the  admiral  a  letter  which  1  hud  re- 
ceived in  reply  to  one  of  my  own.  It  has  never  appeared  in  print, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest : 

**Nabhvillb,  Tests.,  February  18,  1864. 
'*  Dbae  Ammen  : 

**  Your  letter  waa  duly  received  and  advice  fully  appreciated,  particularly  m  it 
li  the  B&mo  I  would  give  any  friend  ;  t.  e.,  to  avoid  all  political  entangkmeata. 
I  hare  always  thought  the  most  skvish  life  any  man  could  lead  was  that  of  a 
politician.  Besides,  I  do  not  believe  any  man  can  bo  successful  as  a  soldier 
whiM  he  has  an  anchor  ahead  for  other  advancement.  I  know  of  no  circum- 
gtanoec  likely  to  arise  which  could  induce  me  to  accept  of  any  political  office 
whatcTer.  My  only  desire  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  to  whip  out  the  rebellion  in 
the  shortest  way  possible^  and  to  retain  as  high  a  position  in  the  army  afterward 
as  the  Admiaistration  then  m  power  may  think  me  suitable  for* 

'*  I  was  truly  glad  to  hear  from  you.  1  was  once  on  leave  of  absence  at  the 
■ame  time  you  were,  and  went  from  Clermont  Connty  to  Cincinntiti  more  to  see 
yoo  than  for  any  other  purpose.  When  I  got  there,  found  yon  had  gone  to  Ripley 
by  river.  1  believe  the  la«t  time  we  met  was  in  Philadelphia,  in  1843.  We  have 
both  grown  older  since,  thou;7h  time  sets  very  li^btly  with  me.  I  am  neither 
gmy  nor  baldi  nor  do  I  feel  any  diiferent  from  what  I  did  at  twenty.flve.  I 
have  oftan  wished  you  hod  been  selected  to  command  the  Mississippi  flotilla,  I 
hire  no  fault  to  find,  however,  with  the  naval  officers  who  have  co-operated 
with  me,  I  think  Porter,  Phelps,  and  some  of  the  youngfer  officers,  as  clever 
men  as  I  ever  fell  in  with.  I  cannot  complain  of  them,  certainly,  for  I 
believe  I  never  made  a  request  of  them  they  did  not  comply  with,  do  matter 
what  the  danger,  I  know  I  caused  Porter  to  loee  oae  gunboat  against  his  judg. 
ment,  and  he  never  found  fault 

**  Remember  me  to  Mjii.  Vandyke's  family,  and  any  other  frieods  of  mine  in 
Cindnnati.     I  wHl  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

*'  Yours  truly, 

'*0/8.  GaAKT." 

The  opportunity  to  visit  (Jencral  Grant  occnrred  on  being  de- 
tached from  tho  temporary  command  of  a  vessel.     A  note  stating 
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my  desire  to  pay  him  a  visit,  if  it  snited  his  oonTenienoe^  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  receipt  of  the  reqoisite  military  pass.  On  my  arriyal 
at  Culpepper  the  General  recelTed  me  Teiy  kindly,  reminded  me 
that  it  was  nearly  twenty-one  years  since  we  had  met  at  Philadel* 
phia,  and  turned  me  over  to  Colonel  BadeaUi  who  was  an  old  ao- 
quaintancei  and  suggested  that  we  should  take  a  ride«  We  were 
soon  mounted^  and^  aooompanied  by  seyeral  other  officers^  rode  to 
the  summit  of  Pony  Hill^  some  three  miles  distant  to  the  south- 
westy  from  whence  we  could  see  the  field-works  of  the  enemy  acrosi 
the  Bapidan. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  the  Oeneral  informed  me  he  would 
be  at  leisure^  he  sent  for  me«  We  were  alone  until  some  time  after 
midnight.  He  spoke  of  our  boyhood,  of  the  persons  whom  we  knew 
in  commouj  and^  later,  concerning  army  movements.  Not  an  in- 
considerable object  of  my  visit,  although  not  at  all  official,  was  to 
assure  an  elective  co-operation  of  our  naval  forces.  I  had  been 
authorized  by  Admiral  Lee  to  say  to  the  Oeneral  that,  apart  from 
the  force  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  all  other  vessels  under  his  command  would  be 
subordinated,  as  far  as  desired,  to  support  army  movements  in  any 
manner  suggested. 

Breakfasting  with  the  General  and  his  staff  the  following  mom- 
ing,  he  proposed  a  ride  with  me.  We  were  accompanied  by  one 
orderly.  The  course  chosen  was  first  to  the  north-east,  and  after 
some  miles  passed  over,  turning  to  the  right.  The  country  was 
an  undulating  plain,  almost  denuded  of  wood  and  wholly  destitute 
of  fences.  Here  and  there  were  encamped  the  different  army  corps 
that  composed  a  principal  part  of  the  force  that  waa  about  to  oroM 
the  Bapidan.  The  General  rode  the  finest  horse,  as  he  told  me  then 
and  afterwards,  that  he  had  ever  mounted — a  large,  powerful  bay, 
with  a  free,  easy  stride  of  great  scope.  This  horse  was  the  half- 
brother  of  the  famous  **  Lexington,^'  and  was  named  *' Cincinnati/* 
The  General  spoke  of  his  intended  movement,  that  our  army  in  the 
valley  was  already  on  the  march,  and  told  me  that  on  the  following 
day,  as  I  returned  to  Washington,  I  would  meet  Bnmside's  corps. 
He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  number  of  troops  that  would 
move  on  Bichmond.  The  force,  however,  was  as  large  as  he  thought 
himself  able  to  command,  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  for  transportation.  Were  the  troops  with  their  supply 
trains  to  be  placed  along  the  line  of  road  to  Bichmond,  which  I 
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think  he  gare  as  serenty  miles,  the  head  of  the  army  would  be  at 
Richmond  before  the  rear  had  crossed  the  RapidaD.  lie  added 
humorously  that  he  did  not  expect  to  reach  Richmond  in  that 
order* 

In  reply  to  my  inquuy,  he  said  that  he  supposed  that  he  had 
very  reliable  information  of  the  forces  of  General  Lee.  As  I  re- 
member, he  reckoned  them  at  120,000  men,  including  the  militia  or 
local  forces  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  He  did  not  regard 
General  Loe  as  the  ablest  general  of  the  South  ;  he,  however,  poa- 
aeased  the  entire  confidence,  respect,  and  indeed  affection  of  evety 
one  under  hia  command^  and  such  a  man  could  not  be  an  indif- 
ferent commander  to  meet.  He  considered  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  as  a  superior  and  very  able  commander,  and  Bragg,  if 
regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  soldier,  he  thought  very  able  ;  he 
was,  however,  so  thoroughly  detested  by  the  people  of  the  South 
that  he  would  never  prove  a  formidable  adversary. 

After  a  ride  of  some  two  hours  or  more,  passing  over  probably 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  we  approached  Culpepper  from  the  general 
direction  of  Pony  HilL  As  we  passed  another  army  corps,  the 
General  remarked,  with  something  in  manner  akin  to  enthusiasm, 
that  there  was  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  army  for  field-work 
that  he  thought  could  be  found  on  the  globe.  He  would  do  the 
best  he  could  with  it.  Newspapers  atate  that  officers  have  said, 
Give  me  this  or  that  number  of  troops,  and  they  would  do  this  or 
that;  but  he  could  only  promise  to  do  his  best.  Ho  said,  further, 
that  some  of  our  officers,  after  an  engagement,  thought  It  iropossi- 
We  to  move  on  until  they  were  again  thoroughly  prepared,  appar- 
ently forgetful  that  the  enemy  was  making  the  best  use  of  his 
time  also.  The  result  of  an  engagement  was  often  only  a  question 
of  relative  exhaustion  of  resources ;  if  the  enemy's  forces  were 
worse  off  than  his  own,  as  the  result  of  a  battle,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  enemy  should  not  be  pressed  at  once*  notwithatanding 
actual  deficiencies  of  his  own  preparation. 

Two  or  three  days  after  I  left  the  General  he  crossed  the  Rapidan, 
and  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  review  of  General  Sherman's  army  in  Wash- 
ington, after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  wrote  me  from  City  Point, 
August  18th,  1664,  principally  in  relation  to  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  of  Petersburg.  Shortly  after  that  date  I  saw  a  published 
letter  from  him  to  some  one  else  very  similar  in  importj  and  indeed 
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in  some  parts  almost  identical  in  words*  The  following  extracts 
will  probably  interest  the  reader  : 

"  Soveral  times  we  have  had  decisive  victories  within  our 
graep,  but  let  them,  through  accident  or  fault,  slip  through  our 
hands.  Our  movement  from  Cold  Harbor  to  the  south  side  of 
the  James  was  made  with  guch  celerity,  that  before  the  enemy 
got  a  single  regiment  across  the  river  our  forces  had  carried 
the  fortifications  east  of  Petersburg*  There  was  nothing,  not 
even  a  military  force,  to  prevent  our  walking  in  and  taking  pos- 
session. The  ofiicer  charged  with  this  work,  for  some  uoac- 
coun table  reason,  stopped  at  the  works  he  had  captured,  and 
gave  the  enemy  time  to  get  in  a  garrison  and  to  intrench  it.  On 
the  30 tb  of  July,  again  by  a  feint  north  of  the  James,  we  drew 
most  of  the  enemy  to  that  side  of  the  river,  and  whilst  he  was 
there  (with  my  troops  quietly  withdrawn  during  the  night)  a  mine, 
judiciously  prepared,  was  exploded,  burying  a  battery  and  some 
three  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  making  a  breach  in  his  works 
into  which  our  men  marched  without  opposition.  The  enemy  was 
completely  surprised,  and  commenced  running  in  all  directions. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  men  from  marching  directly  to 
the  high  ground  in  front  of  thera,  to  which  they  had  been  directed 
to  go.  Once  there,  all  the  enemy's  fortifications  would  have  been 
taken  in  reverse,  and  no  stand  would  have  been  made.  It  is  clear 
that  withont  a  loss  of  five  hundred  men  we  could  have  had  Peters- 
burg with  all  its  artillery  and  many  of  the  garrison.  But  our 
troops  stopped  in  the  crater  made  by  the  explosion.  The  enemy 
was  given  time  to  rally  and  re-occupy  his  line.  Then  we  found, 
true  enough,  that  we  had  the  wolf  by  the  ears.  He  was  hard  to 
hold,  and  more  dangerous  to  let  go.  This  was  so  outrageous  that  I 
have  obtained  a  court  of  inquiry  to  sift  the  matter.  We  will  jitg 
away,  however,  and  end  this  matter  if  our  people  at  home  will  but 
be  true  to  themficlves.  If  they  would  but  reflect,  everything  looks 
favorable,     ,     ,     , 

''  The  hope  of  a  counter-revolntion  over  the  draft  or  the  Presi- 
dential election  keeps  them  together.  Then,  too,  they  hope  for 
the  election  of  a  '  peace  amdidate,'  who  would  let  them  go.  '  A 
peace  at  any  price  *  is  fearful  to  contemplate*  It  would  be  but  the 
beginning  of  war.  The  demands  of  the  South  would  know  no 
limits.  They  would  demand  indemnity  for  ex]iense8  incurred  in 
carrying  on  the  war.     They  would  demand  the  return  of  all  tbeir 
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slaves  set  free  m  coneequencse  of  -war.  They  would  demand  a 
treaty  looking  to  the  rendition  of  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into 
the  Northern  States,  and  they  would  keep  on  demanding  until  it 
wonld  be  better  to  be  dead  than  to  submit  longer.     ,     ,     ." 

During  the  winter  of  1865-66  General  Grant  was  domiciled  in 
Washington.  My  duties  at  that  time  were  at  that  navy-yard,  in 
command  of  a  vessel  of  war.  I  saw  him  there  almost  daily.  We 
had  an  idea  in  common — that  the  narrow  parts  of  the  American 
continent  should  be  sufficientlj  examined  to  ascertain  the  practi« 
cability  of  a  ship  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  or  the  reverse*  Rear- Ad- 
miral Davis,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  had 
an  old  Spanish  map  of  that  region  enlarged,  with  coast  lines  put  in 
with  the  best  geographical  determinations.  After  many  examina- 
tions of  this  and  such  other  information  as  was  readily  obtainable, 
General  Grant  paid  a  visit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  several  times, 
on  one  occasion  taking  me  with  him*  Finally,  he  told  me  that  he 
would  not  go  to  see  Mr.  Seward  again  in  relation  to  this  matter  ;  he 
felt  satiijfied,  should  he  do  so,  that  he  would  hate  Mr.  Seward,  and 
he  was  not  disposed  to  put  himself  into  a  position  to  make  him 
hate  any  man. 

After  taking  leave  of  Washington,  in  April,  I  did  not  see 
General  Grant  until  the  famous  ** swinging  around  the  circle*-  of 
President  Johnson,  accompanied  by  himself  and  Admiral  Farragut, 
pBfising  through  York,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  then  lived.  General 
Grant  kindly  sent  me  a  telegram  to  meet  him  on  the  ear,  when  ho 
expressed  to  me  very  freely  his  disgust  at  this  tour,  which  was  no 
less  distasteful  to  Admiral  Farragut  than  to  himself. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  18G7  my  duties  again  took  me  to 
Washington  for  short  periods,  at  which  times  I  was  usually  an  in- 
mate of  General  Grant's  house.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  not 
long  after  the  forced  resignation  or  dismissal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  War,  General  Grant  informed  mc  that, 
mach  against  his  inclination,  he  had  consented  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  a  controlling  reason  bein^,  that 
he  feared  the  President  might  otherwise  appoint  some  unscrupu- 
lous person,  whose  approval,  under  existing  laws,  of  fraudulent 
cotton  claims,  might  rob  the  treasury  of  t200,000,000,  or  even 
more*  Perhaps  the  following  morning,  certainly  within  a  day  or 
so,  General  Sherman,  then  stationed  at  St,  Louis,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  General  Grant's  house  at  a  very  early  hour.    As  boou  as 
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General  Grant  dressed  he  came  down-stairs,  and  in  a  hnmorona 
way  said  :  *'  Why,  Sherman,  what  on  earth  are  yon  doing  here  ? 
You  know  very  well  that,  under  existing  laws,  yon  cannot  leave 
St  lionia  without  my  order/'  "  Oh,  yea/'  said  Sherman,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  hia  eye,  **I  know  that  very  well ;  hut  the  Presi- 
dent sent  me  a  telegram  to  come  on,  and  I  am  here  to  see  yon  to 
know  what  is  up.  I  rely  greatly  on  your  clemency  in  viokting  the 
law/'  I  have  never  made  mquiry  since  then,  of  General  Grant  or 
of  General  Sherman,  of  what  **wa8  up"  at  that  time. 

Later  in  the  season,  when  from  time  to  time  I  was  in  Washing* 
ton.  General  Grant  kindly  inrited  me  to  a  drive  with  him  in  his 
huggy,  and  expressed  at  times  great  dietrust  of  the  intentions  or 
rather  designs  of  Mr,  John«on.  In  the  autumn,  on  one  of  theee 
drives,  he  said  he  felt  sure  that  nothing  hut  the  cowardice  of  the 
President  stood  in  the  way  of  very  serious  events.  He  had  become 
aware  of  a  secret  military  organization  in  Mar)'land,  and  had  accu- 
rate information  at  that  Lime  of  its  ramifications,  through  General 

.     The  Governor  of  Marjiand  had  made  requisitions  on  the 

War  Department  for  field  artillery  to  which,  under  existing  laws^ 
the  State  was  entitled  ;  hut  knowing  as  he  did  the  intended  revolu- 
tionary purpose,  he  had  simply  pigeon-holed  the  requisitions.  For 
a  time  he  thought  of  writing  the  Governor  that  he  had  his  eye  on 
him,  but  on  the  whole  he  concluded  not  to  do  so.  In  Virginia,  too, 
there  were  signs  of  a  support,  but  so  far  no  organization  existed  ; 
the  intention  was  inchoate  in  development.  Farther  south  there 
were  no  indications  of  disturbance. 

Early  in  December  my  duties  brought  me  again  to  Washington 
for  a  day.  Meeting  General  Grant  near  the  War  Department,  he  in- 
vited me  to  his  room.  Seeing  that  he  had  a  careworn  look,  I  asked 
him  how  matters  were  progressing.  He  said,  "  Badly  enough  ;  I 
will  not  be  surprised  at  anything  that  may  occur.  Within  a  few 
days  the  President  paid  mo  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  more,  speaking  on 
indifferent  subjects,  and,  just  before  leaving,  said :  *  General,  there 
is  one  point  upon  which  I  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  that  is,  in  the 
event  of  an  open  rupture  between  Congress  and  myself,  where  will 
you  be  found  ?  *  The  reply  was/'  said  the  General  to  me  with  great 
earnestness  :  ' '  ^  That  wiO  depend  entirely  upon  which  was  the  re- 
volutionary party.'  ** 

I  dined  with  the  General  that  day,  and  he  was  good  enough  to 
drive  me  to  the  railroad  depot  when  I  was  leaving  the  city.     Be* 
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far©  w©  parted  be  expressed  his  regret  that  thus  far  he  had  not 
heeo  able  to  forward  the  examinatioD  of  the  isthmiiaes^  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaijiing  the  practicability  of  a  ship  eanal.  I 
replied,  "Thatmakee  little  difference,  General ;  I  feel  assnred  that 
sooner  or  later  you  will  be  able  to  bring  this  about."  In  a  few 
days  I  wa^  at  sea  for  the  Asiatic  station. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  in  April,  1809.  The  General 
was  good  enough  to  request  that  I  should  be  ordered  home,  after 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  November,  1868.  I  find  in  my 
package  only  two  letters  from  him  during  my  absence.  One, 
dated  Noyember  23,  contains  the  following  : 


**  DfiAE  AmfCH : 

**your  welcome  and  Tery  interesting  letlera  up  to  September  have  been  re- 
odved.  .  .  *  Appearatices  now  are  about  what  Ihej  were  in  '05.  I  would  wnto 
yon  a  long  letter  on  public  and  home  aflfairs  but  that  1  hope  you  will  bo  on 
jcmr  way  home  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this,  if  joii  are  not  before,     .     .    .  ** 

Upon  my  arrival  in  TlVashington  I  was  agsigned  to  dnty,  and  re- 
mained in  that  city  during  the  two  Presidential  terms  of  General 
Grant,  My  residence  being  in  the  coimtry,  General  Grant  was 
good  enough  to  give  me  a  general  inTitation  to  dine  with  him  on 
Snnday  when  it  suited  my  convenience.  Tbis  1  did  monthly,  more 
frequently  twice  a  month,  and  usually  before  dinner  took  a  walk 
with  him,  at  times  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  rarely  lees  than  half 
that  distance.  He  spoke  freely  on  many  matters  upon  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  silent.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him  I 
have  no  recollection  of  his  uttering  what  seemed  an  ill-digested  ex- 
pression ;  he  was  a  man  essentially  of  ideas.  With  me  and  with 
others  by  whom  he  would  not  be  migunderetood,  or  his  language 
repeated  and  afterwards  perverted,  he  was  not  at  all  a  '*  silent  man/* 
Although  I  have  no  recollection  of  his  ever  saying  to  me  that  he  did 
not  wish  publicity  to  be  given  to  what  he  had  said,  yet  on  many  oc- 
casions I  felt  that  I  would  have  betrayed  an  implied  confidence,  as 
in  the  case  of  what  has  been  stati^d  above  in  regard  to  the  Governor 
of  Maryland,  and  of  his  conversation  with  President  Johnson.  In 
the  White  House,  Johnson  was  spoken  of  on  one  occasion*  I  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  that  it  had  not  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers preceding  the  Presidential  election.  He  said  it  did  not, 
simply  because  he  had  never  mentioned  it,  except  to  General  Corn- 
stock  and  myself* 
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Soon  after  he  became  President  I  asked  wbat  lie  thought  wag 
the  political  effect  of  the  afisaasination  of  President  Lincoliu  He 
replied,  with  great  feeling,  that  it  was  the  greatest  possible  calamity 
to  the  couiitry,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  South.  Had  Mr, 
Lincoln  liTcd^  his  great  ability  and  tact  would,  he  thought,  hare 
very  soon  reconciled  and  adjusted  all  possible  differences,  and  the 
country  would  have  been  spared  long  years  of  mismanagement 
and  miaunderstaDding. 

On  one  of  our  Sunday  walks  we  met  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  introduced  the  other  to  the  General.  The  one  introduced 
told  the  General  that  be  knew  him  when  he  kept  Knight^s  Ferry, 
near  Stockton,  in  California,  The  Geueral  smiled,  and  replied  that 
he  had  met  a  great  number  of  people  who  told  him  they  knew  him 
when  he  kept  that  ferry.  We  passed  on,  and  our  conversation  was 
resumed  without  any  comment  in  relation  to  those  gentlemen  or 
what  had  been  said.  Had  any  one  asked  me  whether  General  Grant 
had  kept  that  ferry,  I  certainly  would  have  replied  affirmatively. 
On  the  return  of  General  Gmut,  after  his  tour  around  the  world,  he 
visited  Stockton  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  and  in  a  short,  humorous 
address  said  that  he  had  met  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  people 
who  had  told  him  they  knew  him  when  he  kept  the  ferry  near  that 
city.  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  nevertheless,  he  said, 
as  he  had  never  visited  that  locality  but  once  before,  and  on  that 
occasion  had  staid  over  night  only. 

The  Presidency  gave  him  great  annoyance.  On  one  occasion  he 
said  to  me  that  if  he  knew  capable,  honest  men  in  Louisiana,  who 
would  accept  office,  he  would  appoint  them,  whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  Being  Democrats  did  not  in  his  belief  make  them 
honest,  and  therefore  he  had  not  gone  out  of  his  party.  I  said  that 
a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  at  that  time  a  resident,  had  told  me  that 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  political  honesty  in  that  State  in 
either  party. 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  General  Grant  would  have  felt  greatly  re- 
lieved had  be  never  been  proposed  for  the  Presidency,  After  his 
election  for  a  second  term  he  said  that  he  felt  gratified  at  a  re- 
nomination,  as  it  indicated  an  approval  of  his  first  term-  During 
his  army  service,  nor  at  any  other  time,  had  he  ever  solicited, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  civil  preferment.  I  feel  wurmnted 
in  expressing  the  belief  that  at  the  period  when  hi3])olitical  frien«l9 
insisted  upon  his  candidacy  for  a  third  term  he  would  have  felt 
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grateful  to  them  had  they  proposed  any  other  person  who  would 
have  heen  generally  acceptable. 

During  bis  Presidency  he  took  great  personal  interest  in  the 
progress  of  all  of  the  survey s  touching  the  practicability  of  an 
interoceanic  canal  across  thia  continent,  and  when  these  eurveys 
eliminated  from  commercial  consideration  the  different  proposed 
routes  other  than  Nicanigna  and  Panama,  he  direett'd  a  close 
instrumental  survey  of  the  latter  when  informed  by  the  Canal 
Commission,  appointed  by  him  under  a  Congressional  resolution, 
that  this  survey  was  essential  to  a  relative  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  routes.  When  these  surveys  were  completed  ho 
carefully  examined  the  results,  and  fully  agreed  with  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  Nicaragua  route  so  far  surpassed  the  Panama  in 
economic  conditions  of  construction  and  in  other  commercial 
advantages  as  to  settle  beyond  a  doubt  the  question  of  where  the 
canal  should  and  ultimately  will  be,  as  extmcts  from  letters  written 
by  him  abroad  will  show  in  the  pages  following. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  Presidency  I  was  most  kindly,  I  may 
say  affectionately,  received  at  the  White  House,  and  was  there  at 
such  times  as  he  had  his  recreations.  His  table  was  supplied  with 
the  wines  usual  with  persons  of  position.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  his  administration  he  partook,  but  not  at  all  fi-eely,  of  what  he 
furnished  his  guests.  The  winter  preceding  the  expiration  of  hia 
last  term  he  was  actually  abstinent  at  his  own  table,  and,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  entirely  so.  Yet  during  that  period  one  or 
more  of  the  Washington  Sunday  newspapers,  and  other  vile  prints, 
informed  the  people  of  the  disgrace  they  were  suffering  because  of 
their  besotted  President,  who  was  to  be  seen  daily  reeling  through 
the  streets  !  During  all  of  these  years  I  never  saw  General  Grant 
in  a  condition  that  would  give  rise  even  to  a  suspicion  that  be  had 
indulged  too  freely  in  liquors,  and  only  on  one  occasion  have  I  ever 
had  a  glass  of  liquor  in  the  White  House.  On  one  of  the  many  Sun- 
days that  General  Grant  invited  me  to  walk  before  dinner,  the 
weather  was  raw  and  the  wind  high.  On  coming  into  the  houBe 
the  General  proposed  a  glass  of  liquor,  and,  going  into  the  dining- 
room,  wo  were  waited  on  by  the  steward.  Many  of  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  General  Grant  will  read  this  statement  with  gratifi* 
cation,  and  the  more  if  they  know  me  personally.  They  will  at 
least  feel  assured  that  I  would  not  present  even  a  specious  state- 
ment,  much  less  an  untruth,  however  much  I  might  feci  interested 
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in  the  good  name  of  any  one.  May  not  the  gentlemen  of  the  preea 
well  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  far  better  to  do  jiifitice  to 
the  living  than  to  adulate  the  dead  ?  Adulation  then  cannot 
recompense  the  wronged^  nor  can  '^flattery  soothe  the  dull^  cold 
ear  of  death,'* 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  last  terra,  in  April,  1877,  Gen- 
eral Grant  kindly  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Ohio,  to  risit  the 
home  of  our  childhood.  At  Cincinnati  we  were  the  guests  of 
Washington  McLean,  Eeq.,  a  gentleman  properly  known  far  and 
wide.  From  thence  the  General  drove  to  Georgetown,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles.  We  were  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  all  of  the 
inhabitants,  more  especially  by  those  who  knew  us  as  children.  We 
then  took  leave,  as  it  were,  of  the  past  scenes  of  child  bood— dear 
ajs  they  must  be  to  every  honest  heart — and  of  those  who  knew  us 
as  boys,  however  humble  they  might  be,  as  well  as  of  those  with 
whom  our  association  had  been  more  intimate. 

Before  General  Grant  went  abroad,  which  was  one  month  later, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  called  on  the  President  and  urged  upon  him 
prompt  action  looking  to  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canah 

During  hia  absence  he  was  good  enough  to  write  me  from 
time  to  time.  Quotations  from  these  letters  may  interest  the 
reader,  even  though  he  has  rejid  the  charming  book  of  John  Eos- 
sell  Young,  who  accompanied  him  during  the  greater  part  of  bis 
travels. 

From  London,  August  26th,  1877,  he  writes  : 

"  1  mrriTed  here  from  the  continent  yesterday,  after  a  most  pleasant  vlait  of 
about  Heven  weeks  tbecv,  most  of  the  time  in  Switzerland.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  ecenery  or  climate  for  mimnier  travel  thflD  Swititerlaud  presenU,  The 
people  are  industrious  and  honest,  simple  and  frugal  in  their  habit 9,  and  would 
ba  Tary  poor  for  all  this  if  il  were  not  for  the  travel  through  their  country.  I 
wish  their  surplus  population  would  emigrate  to  the  United  States.     .     .     . 

**For  the  past  eight  weeks  I  have  seen  but  few  American  papers,  and  am 
consequently  behind  the  home  news.  The  foreign  papers,  however^  hare  been 
full  of  the  great  milroad  strike,  no  doubt  exaggerated,  as  bad  as  it  was.  Tba 
United  Stateit  should  always  be  prepared  to  put  down  such  detnoostrntkuns 
promptly,  and  with  severe  consequences  to  the  guilty.  I  hope  good  may  come 
out  of  this  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  having  the  proper  remedy  at  hand 
in  case  of  need.     *  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure/  " 


From  Nice,  France,  December  10th,  he  writes : 
"On  Thursday,  day  after  to-morrow,  we  go  <m  board  the 
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make  our  eicursion  of  the  Mediterninean.    Row^  muob  I  wish  you  were  in  oom- 
mAnd,  to  uafurt  for  the  first  time  your  admiral's  flog.     .     .    .  " 

Writing  of  meeting  the  offloers  on  bourd^  he  continues  : 

"  Of  course  I  lold  I  owed  jou  an  old  grudge  as  being  responsible  for  the 
maoy  trials  and  difficulties  I  bad  passed  through  in  the  last  half  century,  for 
nearly  that  length  of  time  ago  you  hod  rescued  me  from  a  watery  graTe.  I 
Am  of  a  forgiving  nature,  however,  and  forgive  you — but  is  the  feeling  iiniver- 
sal?  If  the  Democrats  get  into  full  power,  may  they  not  hold  you  responsible  I 
But  as  you  are  aliout  retiring,  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  to  you  for  any  act  of 
kindneis  done  to  me.  Our  trip  thus  far  has  been  moet  agreeable.  The  weather 
in  Paris  was  most  atrocious,  but  I  got  to  see  much  of  the  people.  My  opinion  of 
their  capacity  for  self-government  has  materially  changed  since  seeing  for  my- 
self. Before  coming  here  I  did  not  believe  the  French  people  capable  of  self- 
government.  Now  I  believe  them  perfectly  capable,  and  that  they  wfll  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  lesa.  They  are  patient,  *and  of  long<su£Fering/  but  there 
will  not  be  entire  pcac^e  and  quint  until  a  form  of  government  is  established  In 
which  al]  the  people  have  a  full  voice.  It  will  be  more  republican  than  any- 
thing tboy  have  had  under  the  name  of  a  Republic," 

Daniel  A^meit* 


{To  be  concluded,) 


THE  PRESIDENTS  POLICY. 


Complying  with  your  request,  I  submits  in  writing,  mj  views 
npoE  the  questions  of  Party  Discipline  and  Party  Obligationa. 

It  i:^  unnecessary  to  state  that,  by  reason  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Preflident  toward  the  Democratic  Party,  these  qnestions  are  excit- 
ing a  great  deal  of  discnssion.  Those  who  differ  from  him  make 
no  unjust  claim  ^vlien  they  simply  demand  that  they  should  be 
considered  as  eqnally  desirous  of  securing  to  the  people  an  honest 
and  efficient  admiaistration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
They  know  that  in  the  past  thorougbly  Democratic  administn^- 
tions  have  administered  the  government  with  pre-eminent  succesfl, 
and  they  view  with  apprehension  this  attempted  assimilation  of 
the  two  gi'eat  parties  by  confusing  the  personnel  of  the  office-hold- 
ing classes. 

Although  they  are  stigmatized  by  the  Independent  press  ns 
"machine  politicians/*  and  although  this  sentimental  nonsense 
may  not,  as  it  should,  offend  the  cars  of  some  holding  high  posi- 
tions in  the  government,  yet  they  iirmly  believe  that  an  admin i§- 
tration  cannot  be  thoroughly  and  responsibly  Democratic  unless 
the  Eepublicans  are  turned  out  of  office  and  honest  Democrats  put 
in  their  places,  and  that  this  is  the  Ciril  Service  Reform  for  which 
the  Democratic  Party  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  election. 

This  traditional  system  in  American  politics,  which  has  existed 
up  to  this  time  and  which  has  been  upheld  by  men  whose  parity 
and  patriotism  could  not  be  questioned,  never  presented  to  oar 
former  leaders  those  features  of  degrading  demoralization  which 
seem  to  shock  the  lofty  sensibilities  of  this  new  school  of  modem 
reformers. 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  is  shown  by  their  platform,  are  de- 
sirous that  all  existing  abuses  should  he  correctetl  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  offense  to  doubt  whether  they  are  prepared  to  admit 
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that  a  revolution  in  the  preTione  methods  of  goTernment  is  neces- 
gary  in  order  to  gratify  a  few  doctrinaires  who  are  engaged  io  the 
sensational  effort  of  cutting  down  imaginary  npas  trees  to  protect 
the  Democratic  Party  against  the  deadly  poison  of  its  own  eyil 
tendencies. 

Why  should  the  Democratic  Party  be  placed  tinder  the  tutelage 
of  a  coterie  of  self-styled  reformers,  whose  disapproval  of  Demo- 
cratic methods  and  Democratic  policies  has  snch  a  terrorizing  in- 
fluence, and  whose  secret  aim  is  to  rule  or  ruin  the  Democratic 
Party  with  whose  principles  they  have  not  the  remotest  sympathy  ? 

Of  course  no  reference  is  intended  to  be  made  to  that  large  and 
intelligent  class  of  independent  voters  who  only  want  good  govern- 
ment, and  who  know  that  this  end  can  be  obtained  from  an  admin- 
istration thoroughly  Democratic. 

This  humiliating  surrender  to  the  insolent  demands  of  this 
poMtical  syndicate  is  uot  an  edifying  spectacle  for  life-lon^^  Demo- 
crats to  contemplate.  Men  who  have  fought  the  greatest  political 
battles  of  the  age,  who  have  never  wavered  in  their  devotion  to  the 
party,  whof^e  fidelity  was  stronger  when  the  hope  of  success  was 
faintest,  and  who»  by  their  steadfastness  in  the  face  of  expected  de- 
feat, proved  that  they  had  no  selfish  aspirations,  are  asking  them- 
selves whether  this  is  a  just  compensation  for  the  sacriOccs  they 
have  so  willingly  made  to  secure  Democratic  success. 

Although  their  counsels  have  been  rejected  with  suspicion  and 
contumely,  still  they  are  willing  to  manifest  the  same  zealous  de- 
votion to  their  party ^  hoping  that  this  debt  to  the  Indejiendent 
press  will  be  speedily  liquidated  and  that  the  Democratic  Pttrty  will 
be  released  from  this  expensive  alliance,  so  that  it  may  have  its 
own  principles,  policies,  and  methods^  without  daily  apologizing  to 
any  one  for  its  existence. 

For  this  anomalous  condition  of  affairs,  the  explanation  is 
given  that  a  great  reform  in  our  political  system  is  being  worked 
out.  We  are  to  have  a  new  priesthood,  a  revised  Testament,  a 
clearer  faith,  and  we  are  to  be  elevated  to  an  atmosphere  where 
practical  politics,  party  discipline,  and  partisan  reward  will  perish 
by  the  mere  purity  of  the  air.  Men  who  have  devoted  the  best 
energies  of  their  lives,  and  have  labored  most  zealously  for  the  suc- 
CCHS  of  the  Democratic  Party,  are  to  be  denounced  as  **  machine 
politicians  *'  by  the  dilettante  non-partisan  press,  reodering  their 
recognition  by  a  Democratic  President  impossible.     This  is  the 
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reason  why  the  Democratic  Party  has  had  to  endure  bo  mao;  re- 
cent surprisea. 

These  so-called  ''  machine  politicians"  are  only  considered  fit 
to  make  nominations  and  to  carry  elections,  but  are  not  adjudged 
worthy  to  be  guests  at  this  feast  of  Reform,  although  they  may  be 
personally  honest  men — good  Democrats,  who  would  efficiently 
discharge  the  duties  of  public  office. 

When  a  Eoman  slave  was  manumitted  he  was  struck  a  blow  by 
his  master,  and  this  was  called  a  felix  injuria  :  the  fact  that  the 
blow  was  necessary  to  his  freedom  was  a  pure  fiction,  for  he  could 
have  been  made  a  free  man  without  being  struck.  Many  Demo- 
crats believe  that  this  reform,  if  needed,  could  have  been  worked 
out  without  giving  an  nn necessary  blow  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  not  prove  so  serious  as  the  present  deep- 
seated  discontent  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  Democratic  Party  did  not  complain  that  Republicans  filled 
the  offices  under  Republican  administrations  ;  their  complaint  was 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  grossly  abused  their 
official  positions,  and  they  promised  the  people  that  Republicans 
would  be  turned  ont  of  office  becanse  they  had  offended  as  a  classi, 
and  that  Democrats  would  be  appointed  in  order  to  reform  the 
Civil  Service,  and  to  secure  the  legitimate  rewards  of  a  successful 
contest  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  a  reflection  upon  its  integrity,  to  assume  that  it  does  not  pos- 
sess the  moral  force  to  work  ont  any  reform  which  may  be  desired 
by  the  American  people.  It  is  offensive  to  the  pride  of  that  great 
party  to  see  any  one  of  its  leaders  arrogate  to  himself  the  functions 
of  a  political  censor  morMm,and  to  treat  with  haughty  disdain  the 
true  sentiments  and  the  just  aspirations  of  the  masses  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  Those  who  wish  to  indulge  in  unpleasant  sus- 
picions might  believe  that  they  discover  that  this  eqnivocal  attitude 
means  the  creation  of  a  Personal  Party  at  the  expense  of  the 
Democratic  Party ;  for  as  yet  little  has  been  done  t<i  strengthen  the 
cohesion  of  the  Democratic  Party,  On  the  contrary,  an  attempt  is 
heing  made  to  re-educate  us,  and  to  teach  ua  that  the  virtues  of 
party  obligations,  party  discipline,  and  party  fealty,  which  our 
former  leaders  taught  us  to  respect  as  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  party,  are  to  be  discarded  as  offenses  because  they  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Purists  and  Reformers  who  are  now  dictating  to  as 
Democrats  rules  of  good  behavior. 
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It  ia  an  error  to  ossazno  that  those  who  do  not  accept  what 
they  consider  an  impructicHblo  and  un-Democratic  method  of  re- 
forming the  Civil  Service  ar«  opposed  to  the  correction  of  existing 
abuses.  Thej  want  to  study  this  question,  and  to  examine  this 
system  which  operates  to  put  m  office  such  a  small  percentage  of 
Democrats  under  a  Republican  administration,  audio  keep  in  office 
such  a  large  percentage  of  Repnblicaus  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. They  want  also  to  nnderstand  whether  this  proposed 
Re-form  will  not  introduce  into  our  country  an  aristocratic  institu- 
tion which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  whether  this  creation  of  a  permanent  and  exclusive 
ckss  of  office-holders  is  not  subversive  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
features  of  our  form  of  government. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  for  any  one  to  assume  the  leadership  of  a 
Eeform  movement  unless  there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  conditiona 
esaential  to  its  success.  Leaving  out  the  qncstiou  of  local  and 
passing  abuses,  this  country  has  never  produced  a  gi'cat  leader  of 
Beform ;  that  is,  such  men  as  have  been  so  conspicuous  in  the 
modern  history  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  The  slavery  ques- 
tion is  of  course  outside  of  this  discussion.  Why  has  there  been  in 
this  country  sach  an  utter  absence  of  this  transcendental  r6le  now 
presumptuously  assumed  by  new  men  ?  Simply  because  abuses 
with  us  are  not  existing  institutions  having  had  their  birth  in  the 
middle  agea,  military  conquest,  or  royal  favoritism,  as  they  exist 
in  European  countries;  but  they  are  evils  which  have  grown  into 
abuses  by  the  mere  indulgence  of  the  people,  and  the  people  be- 
come their  own  leaders  when  they  discover  that  it  is  time  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  any  existing  abuse.  The  American  people  are  re- 
markable for  their  intelligence,  education,  self-reliant  individuality* 
and  are  capable  of  dissipating  any  abuse  by  the  mere  force  of  public 
opinion  and  the  obedience  which  they  can  command  from  their 
Bepresentatives.  At  present  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  people 
are  asking  any  one  to  teach  them  what  improvement  can  be  made 
upon  their  system  of  government* 

But  in  the  case  of  a  leader  undertaking  to  lead  a  party  into  a 
battle  for  Reform,  one  mast  he  ignorant  of  all  the  conditions  which 
■re  necessary  for  success  if  he  does  not  first  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  be  a  strong  united  sentiment  in  the  party^  so  that  he  can 
advance  with  unbroken  line  in  his  assault  upon  the  opposition,  and 
he  must  also  ascertain  that  the  opposition  is  outside  and  not  inside 
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of  his  own  party;  otherwiee,  he  will  find  himgeU  engaged  in  a  dif- 
ficult and  ludicrous  task — showing  generalship  without  an  anny, 
war  fought  without  a  struggle.  Such  an  unsupported  attempt  at 
Reform  must  inevitably  encounter  resistance  and  resentment,  be- 
caHse  it  pharisaically  implies  that  this  self -constituted  leader  is 
purer  and  wiser  than  his  party^  and  inTitea  the  profound  philosoph- 
ical criticism  of  Edmund  Burke,  that  *Hho  system  which  lays 
its  foundations  vn  rare  and  heroic  virtues  will  he  sure  to  have  its 
superstructure  in  the  basis  of  profligacy  and  corruption/' 

Mr  Gladstone  is  the  greatest  and  most  successful  reformer  of 
the  age.  His  efforts  were  invariably  sustained  by  a  combination  of 
favorable  conditiong.  He  had  first  a  pre-eminent  position  as  a 
leader,  by  virtue  of  his  remarkable  intellectual  power ;  he  attacked 
and  uprooted  abuses  which  were  glaring  and  morally  indefensible; 
there  existed  in  his  party  a  united  and  enthusiastic  sentiment  in 
favor  of  every  reform  he  proposed  to  accomplish  ;  in  his  line  of 
attack  against  abuses  there  was  not  a  single  weak  point  of  incon- 
sistency or  vacillation,  and  his  Reformatory  measures  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  against  the  powerful  influence  of  privileged 
classes^  and  thus  equipped  he  led  his  party  to  victory  on  every  field 
that  he  selected. 

How  many  of  these  essential  elements  of  success  are,  from  a 
party  point  of  Tiew,  aiding  this  present  Beform  movement  in 
Americafi  politics?  Not  one.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  so  much  friction  and  irritation  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  Independent  press  that  go  earnestly  advocato  this  Reform, 
and  applatid  what  they  now  call  the  firmness  of  the  President, 
are  constantly  admonishing  the  public  that  Democratic  leaders 
and  the  Democratic  Party  are  not  sincerely  in  sympathy  with 
him  upon  thin  question.  They  jealously  caution  him  that  the 
Democratic  Party  are  not  manifesting  a  willing  submission 
to  his  policy  and  to  their  dictum,  and  that  there  is  a  perilous 
independence  of  judgment  in  the  Democratic  Party  on  this 
question,  which  must  be  dominated  and  siippressed.  On  Uie 
other  hand,  Democrats  deprecate  this  unearned  and  baneful 
influence  of  a  clique  outaide  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
refuse  to  surrender  their  conviction  upon  mattera  which  they 
consider  vitally  affect  their  discipline  and  organization.  But, 
thongh  the  future  alone  can  unfold  the  result  of  this   conflict. 
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it  is  to  bo  boped  that  those  who  belieTe  that  the  raison  ^itre 
of  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  preservation  of  free  conetitutional 
government  in  this  country,  wil!  not  realize  the  appreiieusions  of 
evil  which  this  iinlooked-for  policy  would  seem  to  forebode,  and 
that  this  transient  question  of  Civil  Service  Reform  will  not  he 
considered  of  more  paramount  importance  than  the  conservation 
of  the  beneficent  ascendency  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

J.  B.  EusTls. 


It  is  only  natural  that  the  first  Democratic  administration  at 
Washington  since  1860  should  Juivo  attracted  an  unusual  amount 
of  public  attention  and  comment-  Any  critical  examination,  how- 
ever, of  the  course  of  the  administration  and  of  the  attitude  of  the 
two  great  national  parties  toward  the  President,  necessitates  at 
the  outset  a  clear  recognition  of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
President  and  his  Secretaries.  It  is  Congress,  not  the  President, 
which  determines  the  great  questions  of  national  policy.  The 
Preeident's  function  is  to  administer  the  laws,  not  to  enact  them* 
He  may  formulate  a  policy  for  Congressional  action,  hut  it  has  no 
intrinsic  value  other  tliou  as  a  suggestion,  and  as  indicating  hew 
the  veto  power  would  be  used,  should  the  necessity  arise.  His 
veto  power  is  neither  executive  nor  legislative.  It  is  a  mere  power 
of  obstruction,  a  brake  on  the  machine,  but  no  part  of  the  machine. 
It  is  Congress  alone  which  can  be  hold  to  party  responsibility  for 
the  inauguration  of,  or  tho  failure  to  inaugurate,  an  executive 
poUcy,  The  President's  policy  is  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Con- 
gress as  representing  the  nation,  whatever  these  purposes  may  be, 
80  long  as  they  are  not  unconstitutional.  Congress  thus  has  con- 
trol of  the  actual  policy  of  the  government,  and  is  the  ultimate 
depositary  of  executive  power  ;  while  the  principal  importance  of 
the  President's  office,  so  far  as  internal  affairs  are  concerned,  is  as 
the  head  of  the  national  adminiBtrative  machinery. 

In  electing  Congress,  the  people  express  their  preference  on 
questions  of  national  policy.  It  is  in  the  division  of  opinions 
Qpon  such  questions  that  political  parties  find  the  reason  and  jus- 
tiScntion  of  their  existence.  The  result  of  the  election  determines 
to  which  party  the  poople  prefer  shall  be  intrusted  the  supreme 
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power.  In  a  word,  the  idea  of  party  is  appermost,  and  the  roten 
understand  perfectly  that,  so  far  ag  the  governmental  policy  which 
they  seek  to  secure  is  concerned,  they  are  relying  upon  a  party, 
and  that  in  party  goyemmeut  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  in* 
dividual  responsibility. 

When  the  people  elect  a  President,  however,  they  are  before  all 
choosing  a  chief  of  their  civil  service,  in  which  the  thing  that  they 
most  regard  is  precisely  the  individual  judgment  and  character  of 
the  man  whom  they  select,  and  for  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
have  aDything  whatever  substituted.  It  has  taken  them  a  long 
time  to  learn  this,  but  they  have  at  last  learned  it,  and,  conse- 
queutly,  in  1884  they  elected  a  President,  with  a  view  to  the  things 
which  he  could  do,  and  for  the  non-performance  of  which  he  could 
he  held  responsible^  and  not  with  a  view  to  his  opinions  on  othor 
matters.  The  issue  was  squarely  presented  by  the  candidates 
themaelves  in  their  records  as  public  men  and  in  their  letters  of 
acceptance.  Mr.  Cleveland,  recognizing  the  nature  of  the  office  for 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  expressly  declined  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  legislative  policy,  while  Mr.  Blaiue*s  long  letter  of  accept* 
ance  was  largely  devoted  to  precisely  such  an  irrelevant  discussion* 
Mr>  Cleveland  declared  that  "  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  the  chief  executive  is  bound  faithfully 
to  enforce,"  and  pledged  himself  to  the  odministration  of  **the 
government,  in  the  honest,  simple,  and  plain  manner  which  is 
consistent  with  its  character  and  purpose,"  On  this  pledge  he 
was  elected.  Hia  recognition  of  this  pledge,  as  expressed  in  his 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Befonn 
League,  has  thus  far  been  the  keynote  of  his  administi^tion.  Let 
us  recall  what  he  there  said. 

"  That  a  pmcticftl  reform  in  the  Ci^il  Sendee  is  demaDded  is  abundantly  o^ 
tablished  by  the  fact  that  a  statut'O  referred  to  in  year  communication « to  secnn 
such  a  result,  has  been  passed  in  Congress,  with  the  assent  of  brith  political 
parties  i  and  bj  the  furlber  fact  that  a  sentiment  is  generally  prevalent  among 
patriotio  people  oailing  for  the  fair  and  honest  enforcement  of  the  law  which  has 
been  thus  enacted,  1  regard  myself  pledged  to  this  because  my  wm^eprtofi  of 
true  Dimocratic  faith  and  public  duty  requires  (hat  this  and  aU  other  HeUutes 
should  be  in  good  faith  and  without  evasion  enforced^  and  becaasis  in  many  ut- 
terances mode  prior  to  my  election  as  President,  approved  ky  the  party  to  which 
I  belong f  and  which  I  hape  no  (<viposiiion  to  dUctaimt  I  hare  in  effect  promised 
the  people  that  this  should  be  done/'    (The  italics  are  my  own,) 

Now  the  Jaw  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  which  par- 
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ticularly  the  President  was  elected,  is  the  Civil  Serrice  law,  a 
reform  in  the  Civil  Service  having  been  regarded  by  Congress  as 
so  emphatically  and  imperatively  necessary  as  to  justify  the  enacts 
ment  of  the  Pendleton  bill  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this 
reform  emanated  neitlier  from  Administrations  nor  Congresses, 
but  from  the  })eople.  In  this  it  is  unlike  the  reform  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  England,  where  ministerg,  being  responsible  themselves, 
fiougbt  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  insure  responsibility 
and  fitness  on  the  part  of  their  subordinatee.  In  this  country, 
members  of  Congress  had  practical  control  of  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  but  had  no  coiTcsponding  responsibility.  To  them 
the  fitness  and  responsibility  of  the  subordinate  office-holders  was 
of  minor  importance*  They  were  willing,  consequently,  to  use  the 
ofilces  as  spoils,  and  in  this  they  were  sustained  by  the  traditions  of 
both  great  parties.  The  reform,  therefore,  had  to  be  initiated  by 
the  people,  and  as  against  parties,  politicians,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Cabinet  officers.  The  sentiment  in  its  favor  grew  to 
revolutionary  proportions,  both  parties  began  coquetting  with  it, 
and  finally  failed  of  the  courage  to  defeat  it  when  the  persistent 
efforts  of  a  few  men  representing  a  determined  public  sentiment 
brought  it  squarely  before  Congress  aud  the  President  for  action. 
The  people  thus  scored  a  great  victory  over  those  party  men  wbo, 
lacking  the  courage  to  defeat  the  reform  before  it  became  a  law, 
seek  to  defeat  it  now  that  it  has  become  a  law, 

Now,  remembering  that  the  control  of  the  CiTil  Service  is  the 
President's  chief  function  ;  that  the  method  of  that  control  so  as 
to  secure  honesty  and  competency  is  declared  by  a  law  of  the  laud; 
that  he  is  sworn  to  observe  the  law  ;  that  it  was  with  the^e  con- 
ditions particularly  in  view  that  he  was  elected  by  the  people  ;  and 
that  whatever  the  functions  of  the  President  may  be  apart  from 
those  referring  to  the  Civil  Service,  these  latter  functions  are  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  which  he  has  so  far  been  called  upon  to 
exercise  to  any  notable  degree,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  he 
is  open  to  criticism  either  favorable  or  adverse,  we  readily  dis- 
cover the  only  standard  by  which  the  present  administration 
can  properly  be  criticised,  to  wit :  Arc  President  Cleveland  and 
bis  Cabinet  well  and  truly  enforcing  the  law  and  living  up  to  the 
terms  of  their  pledges  of  reform  within  the  sphere  of  their 
power? 

Of  Republican  criticism,  according  to  this  standard,  there  has 
VOL.  cxu.— KO,  347*  26 
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been  bat  little,  and^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  as  yet  no  ttdU- 
developed  and  organized  Eepublican  criticism  whatcTer  of  the 
President  and  his  Secretaries.  Here  and  there  irresponsible  critics 
blame  the  administration  for  certain  acts  the  failure  to  do  which 
would  have  led  to  mucli  severer  criticism  from  the  same  sources ; 
for  example,  the  Eepablican  fault-finding  with  the  reappointment 
of  Mr.  Pearson  to  the  Postmastership  in  New  York  City.  Here 
and  there  a  bitterly  partisan  organ  criticises  the  Preddent  indis- 
criminately for  eyerything  he  does.  The  Republican  Party  as  the 
party  of  opposition,  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of  its  own  defensej 
has  abundant  leisure  to  attack  the  administration,  but  the  more 
intelligent  men  of  the  party  have  no  sympathy  with  such  methods. 
The  really  prevalent  view  among  Bepublieans,  id  support  of  which 
many  authorities  might  be  quoted  from  the  Republican  press — 
to  say  nothiQg  of  the  Independent  press,  which  is  growing  con- 
tinuously larger — is  that  of  which  the  *' Burlington  Hawkeye," 
a  strong  partisan  joarnal,  is  a  fair  example.     Let  us  listen  to  it, 

**  While  Mr.  Clevoland  is  the  rcpreaentativ©  of  the  people  as  their  chief 
exeoative,  he  is  entitied  to  fair  treatment,  honest  criticism,  and  due  credit  for 
whatever  he  does  that  is  deserving  of  approval.  As  yet  bo  has  developed  no 
policy  other  than  an  apparent  desire  bordering  on  zeal  to  secure  an  efficient 
public  service  and  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws.  That  is  commendable* 
and  let  it  bo  commended  in  public  estimation*  What  else  he  may  do,  or  neglecrt 
to  do,  time  alone  can  develop ;  hut  EepublLcan  duty  obtains  in  the  path  of 
honest,  just,  vigilant  criticism/' 

So  the  **  Harrisburg  Telegraph ''  (Republican)  admits  that  to 
the  President 

'*the  corruption  charged  against  the  Repnhlican  adminisit ration  before  the 
election  was  very  real,  and  the  promise  to  remove  it  and  purify  administration 
binding," 

The  fact  is,  that  the  adminiBtration  has  as  yet  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  **honestj  just^  and  rigihint  criticism"  of  the  Bepubli- 
eans, for  it  is  as  yet  not  obnoxious  to  that  criticism  in  any  serious 
measure.  It  is  undeniable  that  certain  of  the  appointments  to 
oflSce  by  the  President  and  his  Secretaries  have  attracted,  even  if 
they  have  not  deserved,  hostile  criticism,  hut  this  is  in  no  appreci- 
able measure  trne  of  the  removals  from  oflBce.  Moreover,  such 
occasions  for  criticism  are  recognized  by  even  the  most  thoroughly 
partisan  and  biased  critics  to  be  the  rare  exceptions  and  not  the 
general  rule.     Republican  criticism,  howeverj  of  the  President  and 
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'Tiis  Cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  enforcing  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  law  or  living  up  to  their  pledges  of  reform,  has, 
at  least,  a  logical  point  of  departure. 

The  few  Democratic  critics  of  the  administration  illogically 
enough  criticifle  it  from  exactly  the  opposite  point  of  view ;  L  b. 
just  because  it  is  honestly  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  law.  Thus, 
the  New  York  *'Sim''  hm  recently  said  : 

*^  What  possible  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  President 
CleveLEuid  axecutee  the  Pendleton  hiw  ?  It  is  his  duty  to  do  this,  and  he  is 
doubtless  well  dispo6ed  to  words  the  Ci^nl  Serrico  theory.  But  herein  does  he 
represent  his  party  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  great  point  of  variance  ivith 
his  party,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  chiel  discontent  which  has  arisen  in  the 
Democracy  since  CleTeland  came  iato  oJMce  has  t>eeu  due  to  this  cause  and  no 
other/' 

Now  let  us  see  whence  within  the  Democrutic  Party  thia  dis- 
content emanates. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  toniay  is  not  the  Democratic  Party  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  virtnally  a  new  party,  with  dif- 
ferent traditions^  different  purposes,  and  a  different  reason  for 
existence*  Between  1860  and  1868  the  Democratic  Party  lost 
many  of  its  best  men — the  men  who  became  Eepnblicans  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  Union.  Furthermore,  it  lost  many  of  its 
worst  men,  those  who  became  Republicans  because  thenceforth  the 
Republican  Party  was  to  be  the  distributor  of  patronage.  The 
Democratic  Party  for  years  was  held  together  solely  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  it  was  the  only  possible  party  of 
opposition*  Many  of  the  men  who  were  its  leaders  during  the 
war  and  reconstruction  periods  were  men  who  had  been  educated 
in  ita  older  traditions,  and  who,  in  case  it  should  ever  achieve  a 
victory,  hoped  to  see  it  reinstated  in  its  old  form*  They  rendered 
great  serrioe  to  the  nation  in  making  as  vigorous  an  opposition  aa 
was  poamble  to  the  Republican  Party,  which  became  corrupt  early 
in  its  history  because  of  the  vastnoea  of  its  majority  and  the  extent 
of  ita  power,  Down  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Tilden  was  elected 
President,  and  when  the  party  became  a  real  party  of  ag^^ressive 
reform,  many  of  its  leading  spirits  were  not  only  fighting  corrup- 
tion, but  were  working  to  restore  to  power  the  old  party,  with  its 
old  traditions  and  old  purposes. 

In  1872  the  Republican  Party  through  its  exoessea  and  corrup- 
tions, and  in  1876  through  the  commission  of  an  unspeakable 
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frauds  drore  large  numbers  of  its  best  men  into  tho  Demoomtio 
ranks.  For  many  years  there  was  no  distingnisliable  diiTorenee  of 
purpose  between  the  Democratic  and  the  Bepciblican  macbines. 
Both  parties  were  regarded  mistrustfully  by  patriotic  and  thonght- 
ful  men,  by  men  of  a  new  generation  who  regarded  the  war  as  over, 
and  who  looked  to  taking  the  offices  out  of  the  arbitrary  control  of 
all  parties  whatever  ;  and,  while  both  the  party  machines  were 
fighting  for  the  spoilsj  a  spirit  of  reform  was  growing  among  the 
people  which  nltimated  in  the  enactment  of  laws  which,  if  honestly 
carried  out,  will  put  an  end  to  the  spoils  system.  Moreover,  the 
public  was  beginning  to  believe  that  the  time  would  come  when  a 
party  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  declarations  of  its  platform. 
So  in  188i,  the  law  for  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  having  been 
enacted  and  the  time  being  ripe,  the  community,  filled  with  mia- 
trusfc  for  the  Kepablican  party  and  its  candidates,  elected  Mr, 
Cleveland,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  be  true  to  his  pledges, 
would  enforce  the  law,  and  maintain  the  public  interest  as  against 
all  private  interests  whatsoever ;  and  to-day  it  is  the  President's 
fortune  that  he  is  trusted  and  believed  in  by  the  people  of  this 
country  as  the  representative  of  the  merit  system  of  appointment 
to  office* 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  number  of  men  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party^  who  were  perfectly  willing  that  any  promises  might 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  victory,  are  now  equally 
willing  that  the  party  once  more  in  power  should  ignore  what  they 
regard  as  at  one  time  prudent  but  now  very  cumbersome  pledgieSp 
take  possession  of  the  ofiSces,  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  it«eU!. 
These,  however,  are  the  small  minority,  a  surviving  remnant  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  1S60,  or  the  selfish  and  unpatriotic  men 
who  have  come  int^  the  party  since  that  time.  They  are  partisans 
of  the  most  thorough-going  kind,  and  they  recall  the  fact  that  the 
President  was  elected  as  a  partisan.  This  is  in  a  measure  true,  but 
it  was  precisely  the  Independent  vote,  the  vote  of  the  intelligent 
men,  who  knew  that  under  the  law  the  President  has  no  duty  con- 
cerning the  Civil  Service  which  springs  out  of  his  character  as  a 
partisan,  that  elected  Mr.  Cleveland.  This  Democratic  minoriij 
refers  to  the  necessity  for  party  government,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  and  the  President  are  independent  of  each  other ; 
that  party  government  and  party  responsibility  as  they  exist  in 
England  and  France  are  impossible  here.    The  PresideQi  and  the 
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Tepreeentative  body  do  not  necesaarily  belong  to  the  same  party. 
They  may  even  be  violently  at  odda.  Whilo  the  President  has  con- 
trol of  the  Civil  Service,  and  consequently  his  party  is  said  to  be  in 
power,  Congress  has  control  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  government, 
and  is  actually  in  power.  The  two  parties  between  them  may  thus 
control  the  two  branches  of  the  government,  and  party  government 
be  a  mere  empty  phraae^ — a  name,  and  not  a  fact.  The  President 
and  the  Sonata  to-day  represent  opposite  parties.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  President  ia  actually  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tive system.  He  pledged  his  administration  to  purify  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  the  people  elected  liim  apon  his  pledge.  He  was  asked  to 
turn  the  niscak  out  ;  he  is  doing  what  he  was  asked  to  do,  and  has 
appointed  a  Cabinet  pledged  to  ai^mst  in  the  work  The  difference 
between  himself  luid  some  of  the  other  members  of  his  party  is  as 
to  what  is  covered  by  the  term  *'rascak.**  The  administration 
evidently  does  not  understand  that  the  t<?rm  applies  to  all  who 
differ  with  it  in  political  opinion,  but  to  mean  the  dishonest  and 
corrupt,  and  those  whose  incompetency  makes  them  fraudulent 
occn pants  of  office.  Consequently,  its  policy  is  to  make  removals 
for  cause,  to  discover  the  rascals  wherever  they  are,  and  to  turn 
them  out ;  but  to  turn  out  no  one  but  the  corrupt,  unworthy,  and 
incompetent. 

The  administration  cannot  permit  the  politicians  in  Congress 
to  inveigle  it  into  the  belief  that  they  will  be  responsible  for  its 
acts.  It  prefers  to  disappoint  the  politicians  rather  than  to  dis- 
appoint a  great  people  whose  servant  it  is.  And  who,  after  all,  are 
these  politicians  ?  They  are  alike  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times. 
Here  is  a  description  of  them  by  a  man  who  has  studied  them 
thoroughly  and  knows  them  well : 

They  are  *'  Dot  recruited  iimong  the  most  independent,  the  Ablest,  and  the 
most  honest,  but  amoag  voluble,  scheming  men  and  zealous  ch&rlatima,  who, 
having  failed  In  private  careers  for  lack  of  character  io  situations  where  one  is 
watched  too  closely  and  too  nicely  weighed  in  the  balance,  have  fallen  bnck  on 
licioiis  courses,  in  which  the  want  of  scrupulofisness  and  discretion  is  a  force 
fnstead  of  a  weakness.  To  their  indeUcacy  and  impudence  the  doors  of  a  public 
career  stand  wide  open."  * 

Such  men  hate  and  mistrust  this  administration  instinctiyely. 
They  have  been  too  wrongly  educated,  or  they  are  too  shallow,  to 
understand  the  forces  at  work  in  this  country  as  a  representative 

•  Taino's  "  French  Revolutionp"  Durand  s  translation,  Vol,  IJL,  p.  90 
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of  which  the  President  was  elected,  or  they  are  too  selfish  or  un- 
patriotic to  care  to  understand.  They  do  not  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent, being  of  a  new  generation,  represents  a  new  generation; 
they  do  not  reeognize  that  the  coiintry  is  larger  than  the  party ; 
they  do  not  appreciate  that  a  political  pledge  jwssesses  any  gacred- 
ness ;  they  do  not  realize  that  the  goyernment  of  the  United  States 
ia  after  all  only  bneiness  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  and  exalted  kind ; 
and,  aboTe  all,  they  do  know  how  tittle  the  country  carea  for  them 
or  their  objections.  They  talk  of  arruying  Congress  against  the 
President.  They  recall  the  fate  of  Tyler  and  Johnson.  They  do 
not  seem  to  remember  that  if  by  such  a  course  ill  come  to  the 
party  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  President ;  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  President  conducts  the  Civil  Service  is  not 
a  party  question.  Congress  and  ita  members  are  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  a  controversy  by  Congress  with  the  administration 
upon  such  a  question  can  have  no  logical  basis  whatever.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  opposition  within  the  party  to  understand  that 
''the  idea  that  this  administration,  pledged  to  give  the  people 
better  government  and  better  officei^,  and  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  tight  with  the  bad  elements  of  both  parties,  should  be  betrayed 
by  those  who  ought  to  be  worthy  of  implicit  trust,  is  atrociotiSi** 
To  them,  as  to  the  cattlemen,  the  President  might  well  say  that 
where  two  interests,  public  and  private,  are  in  conflict,  **the 
former  must  be  considered,  though  private  interests  suffer,**  The 
Democratic  Party  is  something  more  than  ita  several  leaders  and 
their  followings.  It  is  an  organic  institution  representing  gre^t 
ideas  and  purposes,  and  existing  as  a  mighty  instrument  for  na- 
tional good  rather  than  as  a  mere  beneficiary  of  the  offices,  with 
their  accompanying  emoluments  and  powers.  The  administration 
which  sacrifloea  the  purely  personal  interests  of  the  leaders  and 
professional  politicians  is  creating  a  powerful  popular  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  party,  and  this  is  the  only  true  foundation  for 
any  party  whatever. 

It  is  no  just  caase  of  complaint  that  removals  are  not  made 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  danger  is  that  they  should  be  made 
too  rapidly  and  the  public  service  caused  to  suffer.  To  discover 
where  reform  is  needed  takes  time.  In  a  business  house  the  bal- 
ance-sheet is  generally  admitted  to  be  an  eieential  document 
for  the  determination  of  business  questions,  whether  of  retrench- 
ment or  expansion ;  but  the  balanoe-sheet  of  a  large  and  compli- 
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cated  buBiness  may  be  the  result  of  weeks^  somctimea  of  mouthB^ 
of  work  by  expert  accountants.  Now,  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
work  of  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  has  been,  and  for  some 
time  to  come  must  be,  just  such  expert  work.  Tliey  are  examine 
ing  the  books  and  are  effecting  reforms,  not  upon  hearsay,  but  aa 
they  are  actually  found  to  be  necessary* 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  with  the  Seci*etary  of  the  Navy, 
has  quietly,  with  dignity,  and  without  hurrali  or  jingoism,  pro- 
tected our  rights  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  without  complicating 
our  relations  with  other  South  American  powerSi  or  requiring  the 
aid  of  special  or  extraordinary  embassies.  He  has  urged  the  ap- 
pointment, as  he  should  have  done,  of  men  of  his  own  party 
to  fill  foreign  missions,  and  has  retained,  as  he  should  do  inde- 
pendent of  all  political  congidenitions,  consular  oflicera  whose 
fitness  qualifies  them  exceptionally  for  their  plaoes.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  introduced  true  business  methods  into  every 
bureau,  has  undertaken  to  eliminate  politics  from  the  navy-yards, 
has  made  but  few  removals,  and  those  for  proved  incompetency  or 
unfitness,  and  is  enforcing  the  requirements  of  law  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  government  vessels.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  rooting  out  the  irregularities  of  the  Coast  Survey 
Bureau  and  of  the  Customs  Service.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  put- 
ting an  end  to  favoritism  in  the  service.  In  the  Postal  Service  the 
removals  and  appointments  are  being  made  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  service,  and  in  obedience  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law ;  and  the  President,  besides  inspiring  and  acquiescing  in  every 
reform,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  compel  the  enforcement  of 
laws  relative  to  the  Indians,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  fraudulent 
practices  in  the  Land  OflSce,  a  thing  which  this  country  has  long 
been  looking  for  in  vain. 

The  administration  is  thus  abreast  of  the  time,  understands 
its  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  tendency  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  necessities  of  our  system.  It  is,  as  the  President  has  said, 
fighting  the  '*  bad  element  in  both  parties.'*  This  element  is  full 
of  resource,  active,  alert,  and  bitterly  inimical,  with  all  the  con- 
centration of  purpose  which  comes  from  a  determined  selfishness, 
and  not  overburdened  with  political  conscientiousness  or  public 
spirit.  It  is,  consequently,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  public  good. 
It  is  virtually  a  caste  which  regards  all  public-spirited  men,  in 
whatever  party  they  may  be,  as  its  common  enemies.    It  exists 
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for  the  exploitation  of  the  public  oflBoefl,  and  it  hag  diTided  itself 
up  among  the  parties  as  ita  sclfiehncse  and  evil  purpoflee  dictated ; 
but  its  bond  of  fraternity  and  its  unity  of  purpose  are  stronger 
than  any  party  lines* 

For  years  both  parties  hare  been  too  largely  under  the  control 
of  this  element.  At  times  tbey  may  be  said  to  have  ap|mrently 
existed  for  it>  and  for  it  alone,  while  the  offices  of  the  nation  have 
been  its  spoil.  The  struggle  between  the  administration  and  the 
professional  politicians  in  both  parties  is  thus  a  phase  of  the  uni- 
versal struggle  between  the  right  and  wrong,  *ind  the  issue  is  not 
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The  administration  of  President  Cleveland  has  certainly  so  far 
agreeably  disappointed  those  people  who  looked  upon  tbe  advent 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  power  with  a  dread  akin  to  that  with 
which  the  New  England  Federalists  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  regarded  the  election  of  Jefferson.  So  far  the  President 
hai  given  us  in  the  main  a  fairly  decent  and  clean  administration  ; 
a  much  better  one  than  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  a  Simon 
Pure  Democrat.  But  to  admit  this  does  not  at  all  imply  admitting 
that  the  country  acted  well  or  wisely  in  restoring  Democratic  rule. 
We  need  not  accept  the  Federalist  estimate  of  Jefferson  in  order 
to  believe  tbat  it  was  a  misfortune  to  have  him  elected  Pi'esident 
over  Adams,  The  conduct  of  the  administration  hitherto  baa 
belied  the  golden  promises  of  its  more  enthusiastic  supporters  to 
an  even  greater  degree  than  it  has  falsified  the  bitter  prophecies 
of  its  foes,  and  indeed  some  such  outcome  was  tbe  inevitable  result 
of  the  incongruous  political  alliance  by  which  the  last  campaign 
was  won* 

Last  fall  the  Democrats  were  successful  because  in  two  or  three 
pivotal  States  they  were  supported  by  a  large  number  of  men  who 
had  hitherto  acted  with  the  Republicans^  but  who  on  this  occasion 
refused  to  accept  the  Republican  nominee.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  whether  these  Republicans  had  or  had  not  just  cause  to 
feel  outraged  at  the  action  of  their  party  associates  in  forcing 
upon  them  a  nomination  which^  it  was  known  beforehand^  would 
be  eo  bitterly  distasteful  to  them  \  we  have  only  to  see  if  the  result 
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of  their  action  has  been  satisfactory  or  the  reverse-  Parentheti- 
cally, I  would  say  that  1  am  far  from  questioning  the  propriety 
of  bolting  in  certain  cases  ;  I  merely  question  the  expediency  of 
so  doing  in  this  particular  instance, 

A  peculiarity  in  the  Independent  movement  last  fall  was  that 
those  who  went  over  to  the  Democratic  Party  did  not  do  so  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  converted  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
Litter  had  contended  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, took  the  ground  that  it  was  the  Democracy  which  had 
changed,  and  had  come  over  to  the  position  occupied  by  themselTCs, 
It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  corollary  of  this  proposition  that  a  man 
who  has  for  twenty-five  years  acted  in  accordance  with  Reptiblican 
principles  is  in  so  far  bettor  than  one  who  has  been  a  Democrat 
for  the  same  period  ;  and  that  therefore  the  substitution  in  any 
public  position  of  an  honest  and  efficient  man  who  lias  always  been 
a  Democrat  for  an  honest  and  efiicient  Republican  is  distinctly  a 
thing  to  be  regretted.  Therefore,  when  the  President  has  in  his 
choice  of  Cabinet  officers,  m  of  Bayard  and  Endicott,  or  of  ministers 
to  foreign  countries,  as  to  France  and  Italy*  merely  replaced  up- 
right and  capable  incumbents  by  men  of  as  high  personal  character 
who,  during  and  since  the  war,  have  been  consistent  Democrats, 
and  who  have  therefore  been  lifelong  opponents  of  all  but  the  most 
recent  of  the  movements  in  which  the  Independents  have  taken 
part*  we  do  not  see  how  the  latter  can  view  the  change  with  satis- 
faction ;  while  to  any  man  sincerely  believing  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent of  the  Republican  Party  it  can  only  seem  an  unmixed  evil. 
Certainly  no  Independent  can  claim  that  any  one  of  these  changes 
IB  for  the  better  unless  there  is  a  distinct  Buperiority  either  as  re- 
gards integrity  or  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  ntw  appointee  ;  and 
80  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  as  a  rule  the  appointments 
hitherto  made  have  been  of  men  decidedly  inferior  to  the  old  in- 
cumbents in  the  respects  indicated. 

The  administration  took  office  so  recently  that  we  are  obliged 
to  judge  it  mainly  by  the  appointments  made^  as  there  has  not 
been  time  for  it  to  develop  a  definite  policy,  except,  perhaps,  on 
the  subject  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  Hero  the  President  an- 
doubtedly  dcBerves  great  credit  for  having  done  precisely  what 
bis  Republican  predecessor  did ;  that  is,  for  having  obeyed  the  laws 
in  reference  thereto — which  laws,  wo  may  remark  in  passing,  were 
made  by  a  Republican  Congress.  When,  for  instance,  Higgins  and 
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Cbenoweth  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  a  Republican 
api^caiit  of  the  place  to  which  he  was  by  law  entitled,  the 
President  promptly  retersed  the  action  of  hia  subordinates,  and 
deaerTes  hearty  praise  for  so  doing;  bnt  he  should  be  seTerely 
blamed  for  permitting  these  same  conspirators  to  retain  office* 
Again,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  there  was  no  return  to  the  old  Demo- 
cratic system  of  making  an  immediate  and  clean  sweep  of  all 
offices,  so  as  the  law  would  permit.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  remoTals  have  gone  on  steadily,  if  quietly, 
and  at  a  speed  which,  if  continued  for  the  Preddeutial  term  at  the 
present  constantly  acceleniting  rate,  will  effect  almost  as  complete 
a  change  as  if  a  clean  sweep  had  been  made  at  the  beginning. 
In  certain  cases,  notably  in  that  of  the  New  York  postmaster- 
ship,  capable  men  already  in  office  have  been  retained ;  and  for 
this  the  President  has  both  received  and  deserved  much  praise. 
But  these  instances  have  been  the  exceptions,  made  for  particular 
purposes,  usually  to  conciliate  a  particular  class  of  voters.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  New  York  postmaster  was  retained,  the  eur> 
veyor  of  the  port,  an  almost  equally  satisfactory  public  servant, 
who  was  quite  as  little  of  a  partisan,  was  turned  out,  and  his  place 
filled  by  a  mere  second-rate  party  henchman,  an  understrapper  of 
Ckmnty  Clerk  Keenan's.  Any  principle  on  which  one  of  these 
officers  was  retained  applied  equally  well  to  the  other,  and  the 
reason  for  the  difference  in  their  treatment  is  plain.  The  post- 
master was  a  jmrticular  favorite  with  the  Independents,  to  whom 
Mr.  Cleveland  owed  his  election — indeed,  he  was  generally  believed 
to  have  been  in  sympathy  with  their  movement — and  in  plain 
English  his  retention  in  office  was  simply  and  solely  what  politi- 
cians would  call  a  "recognition"  of  the  Independent  vote*  On 
no  other  theory  can  we  reconcile  the  action  taken  in  this  instance 
with  the  course  generally  pursued  by  the  administration  in  regard 
to  the  numerous  postmasters,  who,  although  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  not  "  offensive  partisans,**  have  been  obliged  to  make  way  for 
Democrats  in  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  other  States  where  there 
is  no  Independent  vote  to  conciliate.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does 
not  work  both  ways  ;  and  to  offer  "  offensive  partisanship  "  as  the 
excuse  for  removing  Bepublicana,  while  supplanting  them  all  over 
the  country  by  Democrats  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Aqnila  Jonea,  can 
only  be  set  down  as  a  piece  of  pbarisaical  canL 

In  criticising  Mr,  Cleveland,  it  must  be  remembered  that  whik 
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in  one  aspect  he  is  doubtless  an  entirely  independent  man,  in 
another  he  is  simply  the  most  important  cog  in  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Manning  Machine,  of  which  two  of  his  Cabinet  oflS- 
cers  are  also  constituent  purts,  and  which  in  fact  derires  its  name 
from  one  of  them.  The  policy  of  this  organization  (which  is  the 
lineal  successor  of  the  long-famed  Albany  Regency)  since  Mr, 
Cleveland  became  President  has  been  the  same  as  it  was  during  his 
term  as  Governor.  He  and  his  advisers  unquestionably  much  pre- 
fer to  do  right,  other  things  being  equal ;  but  for  the  last  year  or 
two  this  matter  of  doing  right  has  been  subordinated  to  a  skillful 
and  remarkably  successful  effort  to  placate  the  Independents  and 
more  upright  Democrats  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
satisfy  the  politicians  and  keep  them  in  line  and  thoroughly  enthu* 
siastic.  For  success  in  this  effort  a  kind  of  balance  of  good  and 
bad  appointments  and  actions  has  been  relied  on.  Thus  Pearson 
is  retained  as  postmaster,  and  that  obscure  and  timid  prot6g6  of 
Hubert  0»  Thompson,  Mr.  Hedden,  is  forthwith  appointed  col- 
lector ;  Messrs,  Fairchild  and  Higgins  take  office  nearly  simul- 
tiuieously  ;  and  Judge  Endicott  is  relied  upon  as  an  argument 
wherewith  to  silence  one  class  of  the  Administration's  New  Eng- 
land supporters  when  they  complain  of  the  appointment  of  that 
pet  idol  of  another  class,  the  amiable  Pillsbury.  So  it  was  during 
the  last  portion  of  Mr.  Cleveland^a  gubernatorial  career,  when,  for 
example,  he  approved  the  Beform  bills  presented  by  the  Special 
Legislative  Investigating  Committee,  but  declined  to  punish  the 
chief  of  the  offenders  whose  conduct  had  made  the  bills  necessary* 
The  most  charitable  can  hardly  regard  it  as  mei-ely  an  unfortunate 
coincidence  that  this  same  chief  offender  (the  head  of  one  of  the 
three  rival  wings  of  that  peculiar  and  tripartite  fowl,  the  New 
York  City  Democracy)  should  have  been,  during  the  eight  months 
that  Mr*  Cleveland  refrained  from  taking  action  on  the  charges 
against  him,  one  of  the  latter  s  most  enthusiastic  supporters  both 
for  the  nomination  and  the  election. 

This  two-sided  policy  is  due  to  the  make-up  of  the  party. 
Thanks  to  its  copperhead  ancestry,  the  Democracy  can  count  with 
certainty  upon  the  support  of  all  the  Southern  whites,  good  or 
bad,  no  matter  how  their  views  differ  on  pablic  questions; 
but  in  the  North,  until  very  lately,  almost  all  of  ita  supporters 
wore,  and  even  now  the  great  bulk  of  them  are,  drawn  from  the 
least  intelligent  and  least  virtuous  classes  of  the  community*   For- 
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tunately  for  the  country,  however,  it  was  found  that  to  insurt 
Bnccegs  it  was  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  consult  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  iron-chid  Bourbons  and  ignorant  proletaries,  and 
60  the  leaders  very  wisely  began  acting  on  the  advice  of  that  lar 
mentcd  exponent  of  Democratic  principles,  the  kte  Fernando 
Wood,  to  "  pander  to  the  better  element ."  In  consequence,  there 
has  been  for  some  time,  notably  last  fall,  a  movement  of  really  ex- 
cellent voters  into  the  Democracy ;  and  the  party  leaders  have  had 
to  bid  for  the  support  of  these  men  (who,  though  most  high  prin- 
cipled as  a  class,  know  little  of  politics^  and  are  quite  easily  hood- 
winked) by  much  promise,  and  a  small  but  still  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  performance  of  good.  If,  as  they  stoutly  maintain,  the  Inda* 
pendents  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  been  right,  it  foHowa 
of  necessity  that  their  present  political  bedfellows  have  up  almost 
to  this  very  moment  been  wrong  ;  and  nothing  but  the  perfection 
of  the  machine  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  their  old  adherents  has 
enabled  the  Democratic  managers  to  keep  the  latter  in  the  same  line 
with  their  new  supporters.  Of  these  old  adherents,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Cleveland  is,  greatly  to  his  credit,  far  less  truly  a  representative 
than  is  his  copperhead  colleague  on  the  Presidental  ticket,  a  gentle- 
man who  seems  to  be  now,  as  always  in  the  paat«  most  offensivelj 
anxious  to  identify  himself  with  whatever  is  worst  in  American 
politics. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  dip'^nsa  Mr.  Cleveland's  appointment« 
at  length  ;  I  can  only  briefly  refer  to  the  most  important,  taking 
the  Cabinet  first.  The  cases  of  Messrs.  Bayard  and  Endicott  have 
already  been  touched  on.  No  one  but  an  extreme  Democratic  par- 
tisan will  rank  Mr.  Jklanniug  with  the  Republicans  who  have  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  Treasury  Department.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  naval  administration  has  been  the  weak 
point  in  recent  Republican  rule,  and  Secretary  Whitney  will  not 
have  to  do  very  well  in  order  to  surpass  his  predecessors — though 
his  course  so  far  seems  to  have  been  dictated  lees  by  a  wish  to  re- 
form the  navy  than  by  a  desire  to  make  political  capital.  The  last 
Kepublican  Postmaster-General  did  not  leave  a  happy  reputation 
behind  him  ;  but  none  of  his  act«  began  to  show  the  brutal  and 
cynical  contempt  for  every  principle  of  Civil  Service  Reform  that 
crops  out  in  that  preposterous  document,  Mr,  Vilas'  famous  con- 
greesional  circular  on  *'  Patronage  Apptirtionment.'*  One  of  the 
chief  counts  made  by  the  Independents  against  the  Bcpubllcanfl 
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has  been  their  support  of  Mahone;  and  the  first  act  of  Secretaiy 
Garland,  aft^r  haTiiig  become  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  new 
admin igtration,  was  to  appear  in  court  on  behalf  of  the  Virginia 
repndiatorg.  His  other  distingoiahing  feat  haa  been  his  remark- 
able opinion  to  the  effect  that  a  Preeidential  pardon  can  override 
a  conBtitutional  amendmenL 

To  speak  of  Mr.  Lamar  naturally  brings  np  the  question  of 
Son  them  appointments.  The  mass  of  the  Northern  people  now 
feel  no  bitterness  whatever  toward  the  gallant  ex-Confoderatea  of 
the  Sonth,  We  readily  acknowledge  that  they  honestly  thought 
their  cause  juat^  and  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  their  heroic 
constancy  and  brilliant  courage.  Yet  we  feel  sure  that  history  will 
declare  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  to  be  both  of  all  modern  wars  the 
moat  important,  and  also  the  one  in  which  the  dividiDg  lines  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  were  eharpest  drawn.  A  Tory  of  1776  had 
far  more  right  on  his  side  than  had  a  Confederate  of  1860,  Doubt- 
less most  Tories  firmly  believed  their  canse  right,  and  after  the  Eev- 
olution  they  should  have  been  treated  as  soon  aa  possible  like  their 
loyal  fellow-citizens.  But  had  this  been  done,  exceptions  would  of 
course  havo  been  made  in  some  coses — aa  in  that  of  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, and  those  of  the  men  who  under  Johnson  and  Butler  took  part 
in  the  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming  massacre.  When  Mr.  Lamar 
half-masta  the  flag  out  of  respect  to  the  unsavory  memory  of  ex- 
Secretary  Thompson,  we  feel  quite  as  indignant  as  onr  forefathers 
would  have  been  at  a  similar  tribute  paid  to  a  follower  of  Butler  or 
Johnaon.  So  with  Jefferson  Davis,  who  enjoys  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  American  with  whose  public  character  that 
of  Benedict  Arnold  need  not  fear  comparison.  An  item  appeared 
recently  in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  office-seeker  was 
reljing  largely  upon  a  letter  in  his  favor  from  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
aa  Mr.  Lamar  has  long  posed  as  the  professional  apologist  of  the 
latter^  the  item  was  yery  probably  correct.  Now  a  revolutionary 
patriot  might  have  been  very  liberal-minded  indeed,  and  yet  would 
scarcely  have  cared  to  see  a  Cabinet  officer  appointed  to  whose  good 
graces  a  letter  from  Benedict  Arnold  would  have  proved  a  passport. 
Nor,  had  the  aforesaid  patriot  voiced  his  objections,  would  it  have 
been  proper  to  accuse  him  of  performing  that  operation  which  waa 
the  post-revolutionary  equivalent  of  "waving  the  bloody  shirt.*' 
We  are  heartily  glad  to  welcome  back  the  prodigal  aon,  to  put  him 
on  a  oomplete  equality  with  ourselves^  and  to  give  him  hia  full 
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ehare  of  the  fatted  call ;  but  we  gtrongly  object  to  that  particular 
variety  of  prodigal  son  who  passes  his  time  lamenting  that  the 
haska  did  not  hold  ont  longer,  and  praising  the  most  obnoxionj 
of  the  companions  who  led  him  astray. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  foreign  misaions.  Those  to  France 
and  Italy  have  already  been  spoken  of-  In  England,  Lowell's  place 
is  filled  by  a  gentleman  doubtless  most  estimable  as  a  lawyer  and 
private  citizen,  but  whose  sole  record  as  a  public  man  was  his  hav- 
ing once  made  a  very  foolish  and  abusive  speech  against  the  greatest 
American  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  the 
principle  that  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton^s  appointment  to  Germany  was  satisfactory,  and  it  was  addi- 
tionally so  as  being  a  snub  to  that  most  sordid  and  unlovely  body, 
the  Ohio  Democracy ;  but  to  coraparo  him  to  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Karson,  is  to  compare  a  soft-money  copperhead,  who  did  excellently 
as  regards  Civil  Service  Reform,  with  a  hard-money  Union  man  who 
did  fairly  well  on  the  same  question.  Finally  comes  that  purely 
houffe  personage,  Mr.  Keiley — about  the  most  discreditable  diplo- 
matic appointment  over  made  by  the  United  States — a  man  equally 
offensive  to  the  countries  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  to  that  from 
which  he  came.  Barely,  indeed,  is  one  who  openly  avows  his  dis- 
loyalty to  a  government  immediately  made  the  representative  of 
that  government  abroad — although  in  reference  to  the  open  avowal 
it  is  but  just  to  stty  that  Mr.  Keiley  apparently  unites  so  fluent  a 
tongue  to  so  addled  a  brain  that  none  of  his  remarks  can  be  taken 
very  seriously. 

There  is  space  barely  to  touch  on  the  minor  appointmenta. 
HIggins,  it  was  at  first  said  by  the  Presidents  defenders,  was  merely 
an  ugly  exception.  As  such  he  would  be  wholly  unimportant ;  but 
he  is  aO-important  now  that  he  has  proved  to  be  but  the  type  of 
a  largo  clan  whom  the  new  adminiBtration  delights  to  honor, 
Thomas,  for  example,  recently  appointed  Indian  agent,  was  a  Balti- 
more politician  of  the  most  pronounced  Higgins  stripe,  and  his 
choice  goes  far  to  show  that  Higgins  was  no  accident.  Again,  in 
New  England  the  three  most  important  appointments,  after  that 
of  Judge  Endicott,  were  those  of  Pillsbury,  Chase,  and  Troop. 
These  men  represent  the  very  vilest  forces  in  New  England  politics ; 
they  stand  for  disloyalty  to  the  nation  in  the  past,  and  for  political 
dishonesty  in  the  present,  and  they  are  but  types  of  aoores  of 
similar  cases.    The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  custom  houses 
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afford  additional  examples.  Throughout  the  Northern  States  the 
new  appomtees  are  as  a  whole  most  difltinctly  inferior  to  the  Ee- 
puhlicans  whose  places  they  take.  If,  as  an  apology  fur  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  said  that  these  and  countless  other  appointments  have 
been  made  under  bad  adTiee^  we  can  only  answer  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  a  chief  execotive  the  number  of  whose  bad 
advisers  is  so  inordinately  large. 

That  many  of  the  admin  is  tration's  new  supporters  continue  to 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  un^^ualified,  and  rather  hysterical,  praise 
can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  curious  fashion  which 
has  obtained  amoug  many  of  these  same  men,  during  the  last  few 
years,  of  viewing  with  indifference  deeds  when  done  by  a  Demo- 
crat which  if  done  by  a  Republican  would  have  been  most  savagely 
attacked — a  kind  of  mental  and  moral  strabismus,  well  illustrated 
by  the  way  they  criticised  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  Cou- 
greeses  respectively.  The  Republican  Congress  passed  an  outrageous 
riTer  and  harbor  bill,  it  is  true  ;  but,  in  their  turn,  so  did  the  Demo- 
crats. During  the  life  of  both  Congresses  the  great  questions  to 
be  solved  were  those  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  relief  from  over- taxa- 
tion, and  tnance*  The  Republicans  met  all  three,  at  least  par- 
tially, passing  a  vitally  important  Civil  Service  law,  a  small  tariff 
reduction  law,  and  an  important  banking  act.  The  Democrats,  on 
the  contrary,  defeated  a  Civil  Service  Reform  law,  declined  to  giv© 
any  relief  from  taxation,  and  refused  to  take  the  action  pressingly 
needed  on  the  silver  question.  These  were  the  salient  points  in 
the  careers  of  the  two  bodies  ;  yet  the  very  same  pei-sons  who  went 
into  a  condition  of  mind  bordering  on  intellectual  epilepsy  at  the 
bare  mention  of  Mr,  Keifer^s  Congress  viewed  with  most  unruffled 
calm  the  even  worse  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Mr.  Carlisle, 

We  can  readily  appreciate,  though  we  may  not  at  all  agree  with, 
the  attitude  of  ibo«e  who  at  the  last  election  wished  primarily  to 
rebuke  the  Republican  Party,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  four  years^  Dem- 
ocratic administration,  provided  the  latter  was  under  so  compara- 
tively safe  a  man  as  Mn  Cleveland  ;  but  most  certainly  events  have 
wofaUy  falsified  the  hopes  of  those  who  believed  that  a  change 
from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  administration  would  be  in 
itself  a  change  for  the  better.  It  is  both  comical  and  pathetic  to 
compare  what  the  much-glorified  * 'Reform  Democracy  "  has  really 
done,  with  the  expectations  concerning  it  apparently  entertained 
by  thofle  wdl-meaning  but  somewhat  vague  persons  who,  after  the 
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last  election,  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  presumably  yalnable 
time  in  sounding  the  yariations  npon  the  chorus  in  Shelley's 
"Hellas:'' 

"  The  world's  great  age  begins  anew,  the  golden  years  return.** 

That  Mr.  Cleveland  has  done  better  than  most  other  Democrats 
would  haye  done,  and  that  he  has  done  as  well  as  his  party  would 
let  him,  is  probably  true;  and  his  numerous  shortcomings  and 
fidlures  simply  show  that  under  the  most  fayorable  circumstances 
the  Democratic  Party,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  fit  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  National  Ooyemment. 

Theodobe  Booseyslt. 


GENERAL  GRMT  TO  HIS  FATHER. 


I. 

BsAB  StE  I — I  take  pleasure  in  compljirig  with  yotir  snggestion 
to  send  you  the  inclosed  letter  from  my  father  to  my  grandfather 
It  was  written  two  days  before  he  staii;ed  on  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign. 

Yours  truly, 

F,  D.  Grant. 
Allen  Thorndike  Bice^  E6(i. 

II, 
Milliken's  Benb,  La.,  April  21,  1863. 

Dear  Fathee  ; — ^Your  letter  of  the  7th  of  April  has  just  this 
day  reached  me,  I  hasten  to  answer  your  inteiTogationa,  When  I 
left  Memphis,  with  my  past  experience,  I  prohibited  trade  below 
Helena.  Trade  at  that  point  had  previously  been  opened  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  give  no  permits  to  buy  cotton,  and  if  I 
fini  any  one  engaged  in  the  buBiuesa  I  send  them  out  of  the 
Department  and  seize  their  cotton  for  the  Government.  I  have 
given  a  few  families  permission  to  leave  the  country  and  to  take 
with  them^  as  far  as  Memphis,  their  cottoUp  In  doing  this  I  have 
been  deceived  by  unprincipled  apeculators,  who  have  succesafully 
amaggled  themselves  along  with  the  army  in  spite  of  orders  pro- 
hibiting them,  and  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  this  favor  to 
persons  anxious  to  get  out  of  Dixie. 

I  understand  that  Government  has  adopted  some  plan  to  reg* 
idato  getting  the  cotton  out  of  the  country.  I  do  not  know 
what  plan  they  have  ivdopted,  but  am  satisfied  that  any  that  can 
he  adopted,  except  for  Government  to  take  the  cotton  themselves, 
and  rule  out  gpecnlators  altogether,  will  bo  a  bad  one,  I  feel  all 
army  followers  who  are  engaged  in  speculating  off  the  misfortunes 
of  their  country,  are  reaJly  aiding  the  enemy  more  than  they 
yoL.  CXLL— KO,  347.  27 
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could  possibly  do  by  open  treaaon,  should  be  drafted  at  oace  and 
put  in  the  tirst  forlorn  hope, 

I  more  my  head-quarters  to  New  Carthage  to-morrow.  This 
whole  country  is  under  water,  except  strips  of  land  belnnd  the 
lereesj  along  the  river  and  bayous^  and  makes  operations  almo«t 
impossible, 

I  struck  upon  a  plan  which  I  thought  would  give  me  a  foot- 
hold on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  before  the  enemy  could 
offer  any  great  resistance*  But  the  difficulty  of  the  last  one  and  a 
half  miles  next  to  Carthage  makes  it  so  tedious  that  the  enemy 
cannot  fail  to  discover  my  plans.  I  am  doing  my  best^  and  am 
full  of  hope  for  complete  success.  Time  has  been  consumed,  but 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  it.  An  attack  upon  the  rebel 
works  at  any  time  since  I  arrived  here  must  Inevitably  have  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  my  army,  if  not  in  an  entire  defeat 
There  wore  but  two  points  of  land,  Haines  Bluff  and  Vicksburg 
itself,  out  of  water  at  any  place  from  which  troops  could  march. 
These  are  thoroughly  fortified,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  attack 
them  as  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  turning  their  position.  1 
never  expect  to  have  an  army  under  my  command  whipped  unless 
it  is  very  badly  whipped  and  can't  help  it ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of 
being  driven  to  do  a  desperate  or  foolish  act  by  the  bowlings  of 
the  press.  It  is  painful  to  me,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  see  the 
course  pursued  by  some  of  the  papers.  But  there  is  no  one  less 
disturbed  by  them  than  myself,  I  have  never  sought  a  large  com- 
mand, and  have  no  ambitions  ends  to  accomplish.  Were  it  not 
for  the  very  natural  desire  of  proving  myself  equal  to  anything 
expected  of  me,  and  the  evidence  my  removal  would  afford  that  I 
was  not  thought  eijual  to  it,  I  would  gladly  accept  a  less  responsible 
position.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  an  object  of  envy  or  jealousy,  nor 
to  haye  this  war  continue.  I  want  to  pat  down  the  rebellion  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  and  will  do  my  part  toward  it  without 
expecting  or  desiring  any  other  recognition  than  a  quiet  approyal 
of  my  course, 

I  beg  that  you  will  destroy  this  letter  j  at  least,  do  not  show  it 

Julia  and  the  children  are  here,  and  will  go  np  by  the  first 
good  boat.  I  sent  for  her  to  come  down  and  get  some  instructioaa 
about  some  business  I  want  attended  to^  and  see  no  immediate 
prospect  of  attending  to  mysell 

XTltssbb. 
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Whxle  I  was  not  intimate  with  Genen&l  Grant,  we  were  alwajs  upon 
pleasant  terms.  I  held  Mm  in  high  regard.  Hib  words  on  lii*  death-bed^  like 
Ms  deeds  upon  battle- fields,  served  liia  country.  They  strengthened  our  Union 
by  promoting  good- will  between  all  sections. 

HOEATIO  SeYVOUR. 


II. 

"  QEAWT'fl  Memorial  :  What  shall  it  be  T  "  I  merely  add  a  few  suggestions  to 
tbose  already  made.  A  deliberate  opinion  of  what  might  bo  best  can  only  be 
expressed  alter  careful  study,  and  perhaps  then  only  through  design, 

I  state,  therefore,  only  certain  personal  wishes, 

I  should  wish  that  Grant's  memorial  might  distinctly  recall  the  pathetic 
memories  of  his  death,  Jks  well  as  the  story  of  his  name. 

Perhaps  this  impression  would  be  made  should  his  tomb  be  at  the  front  or 
central  approach  to  the  monument.  It  might  mark  more  strict! j  then  a  rest^ 
ing-place  for  his  body^  and  might  be  the  memorial  of  his  personal  life.  Around, 
behind,  and  above  it,  but  forming  on©  connected  whole,  should  rise  the  monu- 
mcnt  to  his  fame,  and  what  that  means  to  the  United  States. 

Within  its  inclosure,  or  at  the  entrance  to  its  incloeune,  might  be  the  statue 
of  Grant,  the  general  of  the  annieei,  who  gave  us  peace.  Around  the  walls,  or  on 
the  great  base  or  bases  of  the  building,  for  the  make  of  the  ground  would  lead 
naturally  to  stagea  or  steps,  we  might  perhaps  place  reliefs,  iDseriptions*  m»- 
daljions,  and  other  records  giring  the  story  of  the  war. 

Both  South  and  North  and  the  whole  Union  should  be  repreeexited,  Inside  or 
out,  of  the  building. 

I  should  wish  that  some  form  of  lighting,  with  splendor  of  color  perhaps^ 
might  point  out  the  building  by  night  and  make  it  to  bo  seen  from  afar. 

For  any  fixed  particular  form  or  architectural  style  of  monument  I  can 
have  to-day  no  undivided  affection,  but  I  should  regret  very  much  any  form 
which  might  suggest  a  destination  or  meaning  for  the  building  other  than  ihat 
of  a  memorial — the  monument  of  an  idea. 

Simple  as  the  problem  undonbtedJy  is,  modem  architectural  art.  at  least  the 
art  of  to-day,  has  not  been  able  to  rival  any  one  of  the  memorials  of  the  past  in 
beauty  or  oonception. 
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The  mere  practice  of  architecture,  pftiiiting,  or  ncmlpttue,  can  cmlj  help  to 
guide  or  instruct  the  original  mind  and  prerent  the  mifldirection  of  energy ;  it 
will  never  supplj  original  feeling  or  iJnaginatioD. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  failure  of  the  Old  World  might  lead  us  to  hope  that 
the  time  has  come  when,  among  our  architects  and  artists  here,  Bome  mind  or 
UBOci&ted  minds  may  be  found  capable  of  embodying  an  idea. 

JoBJr  LaF AJftQS. 


IIL 

Tes  question  is  asked  ''Ought  our  present  national  banking  system  to  be 
continued  ?  " 

I  answer  unhesitatingly  that  it  should  be,  and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
it  answers  admirably  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa  establiabed.  We  baye  a 
vast  intranational  commeroe,  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  which  requires  an  adequate  medium  for  exchange.  The 
variety  and  number  of  experiments  that  hare  been  made  to  supply  this  would 
surprise  any  one  not  versed  in  our  commercial  history.  But  they  all  failed, 
one  after  another,  In  greater  or  loss  degree,  to  answer  tbe  purpose.  Some 
of  them  were  absolutely  pernicious,  encumbering,  and  lessening  the  very  busi- 
ness they  were  created  to  facilitato.  All,  in  tuni,  had  their  day  and  their 
history,  untU  they  were  flnaUy  supplanted  by  our  present  system  of  national 
banks.  When  any  instrument  of  civilization  proves  itself  adequate  to  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  it  waa  created^  and  superior  to  every  other  which  has  been  tried» 
it  has  vindicated  its  right  to  existence,  and  ought  to  be  continued  until  some 
new  want  arises  or  some  changed  condition  proves  it  to  be  inadequate,  and  that 
some  new  system  will  accompiish  the  purpose  better.  The  National  Bank 
struck  down  by  Gen.  Jackson  had  serious  defects.  It  was  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  favoritism,  and  it  naturally  mingled  with  the  politics  of  the  country. 
The  present  system  is  fre-e  from  those  objections ;  for  while.it  is  called  a 
national  banking  system,  and  the  banks  are  called  national  banks,  neither  the 
government  nor  its  officers  do  any  banking  bussness  through  them^  nor  do  thej 
become  a  factor  in  politics  any  more  than  prirate  banks.  Free  from  these  ob> 
jeotious,  they  furnish  a  ntiLform  medium  of  exchange  throughout  the  limits  <d 
the  Bepublic.  Everywhere  their  bills  circulate  and  are  of  uniform  value.  Such 
a  result^  in  its  use  to  a  trade  absolutely  and  happily  free  among  the  States,  is 
beyond  estimate.  The  uniform  and  equal  value  of  the  bills  of  the  national 
banks  is  obtained  by  their  being  firmly  grounded  on  the  revenues  of  the  oountrr. 
Webster  has  said«  ''  The  revenue  is  the  State/'  so  that,  as  long  as  the  goven^ 
ment  lasts,  the  value  of  ils  bank*notes  is  permanent  and  seenrs-  While  ths 
goverament  can  do  no  banking  business,  properly  so-oaUed,  through  these 
banks,  with  the  general  public,  yet  it  interferes  so  far  as  to  put  restriotioDS 
upon  them,  to  prevent  abuses  which  naturally  spring  up  where  the  issue  o(f 
paper  money  is  permitted.  In  this  respect  its  control  is  absolute,  and  is  exe(P> 
cised  uniformly,  without  partiality,  and  with  no  possible  motive  save  that  of 
the  public  good.  It  requires  the  banks  to  make  it  secure,  and  in  return  it 
secures  absolute  safety  to  the  bill-holders.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
no  banking  system  of  equal  utiMty  has  ever  been  devised.    A  special  sfidenos 
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of  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  people  is  that  heretofore,  in  erery  period  of 
depression «  a  rank  crop  of  theorieai  in  reispeot  to  the  currency  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  while  now,  at  a  time  of  almost  unexampled  and  long.protracted  derange* 
ment  of  trade  hardly  any  one  thinks  of  changing  the  currency.  On  the  con- 
trary, objections  to  our  banking  system  and  our  currency  are  rapidly  dying  oat. 
In  no  other  banking  system,  at  least  in  this  oountry,  has  the  bilLholder  had  the 
kind  of  security  which  the  national  bating  laws  give  htm,  nor  security  that 
gave  anything  like  equal  confidence.  A  single  danger  menaces  this  system. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bonds,  which  are  the  security  of  the  bill -holders,  are 
4Sontinually  being  paid  o£f  and  absorbed  by  the  Government*  If  the  process 
contmues,  the  bonds  must  in  time  become  insufficient  in  volume  to  supply  the 
Deoeeaary  Increase  of  banking  facilities,  and  to  this  question  statesmen  and 
eoonomists  will  do  well  to  turn  their  attention.  Etrrus  Hatch. 


He.  Bdftor  :  Mr.  M.  J.  Savage,  in  Ms  article  on  the  newspaper,  printed  in 
Ths  Koeth  AME&tCiJf  Review  for  August  last,  intimates  that  he  is  ''  not  yet 
ready  to  write  to  order  or  for  pay/'  As  one  who  for  the  better  part  of  his  life 
has  written  in  newspapers,  not  infroquently  *'to  order,"  though  always  "for 
pay,"  I  should  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Savage  expects  the  staff  of  a  newspaper  to 
write  without  orders  and  giatoilousiy.  I  hope  I  am  not  uncivil  in  saying  that 
he  preaches  to  order  and  for  pay  every  Sunday.  If  he  should  be  in  the  habit 
of  informing  his  congregation  that  he  did  not  feel  like  preaching,  or  if  his 
congregation  should  inform  him  that  they  did  not  feel  like  paying,  there  would 
come  a  speedy  end  of  his  preaching  in  that  church.  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
Editor  of  The  Noetb  Axebican  Reytkw  did  not  order,  In  a  certain  sense,  Mr, 
Savage's  article,  and  I  am  sure  that  It  was  paid  for.  He  may  say  that  he  was 
permitted  to  write  as  he  pleased  ;  but  suppose  be  had  not  pleased  the  editor  ? 
Be  may  say  that  he  did  not  write  for  *'  pay."  But  suppoae  the  editor  had  not 
paid  him — would  he  have  been  ready  to  write  again  on  the  same  terms  ?  Once 
more,  Mr.  Savage  preaches  what  a  great  many  of  the  Christians  of  Boston  do 
not  regard  as  Christianity  at  all.  They  not  only  think  that  he  is  a  heretic,  but 
that  he  lias  neglected  the  means  of  grace.  If  they  should  say  that  he  is 
both  doing  wrong,  and  that  he  is  doing  it  for  pay,  they  would  repeat  aubstaiu 
tially  what  Mr.  Sarage  intimates  of  newspaper  editors  and  writers. 

To  admit  that  as  a  newspaper  writer  I  have  always  regarded  myself  as  an 
advocate,  would  be  doing  myself  some  injustice  ;  but  when  an  editor  has  iriven 
me  certain  facts,  I  have  never  thought  it  to  be  my  bnsinesi  to  substantiate  them. 
He  was  responsible  for  their  accuracy ;  my  duty  was  to  present  them  in  as 
fofdble  a  light  as  possible,  with  a  natural  commentary,  sooh  as  the  editor 
wanteti  If  I  suspected  error,  I  might  mention  it  to  him  ;  if  he  persisted,  1 
went  on  with  the  feeling  that  he  acted  on  better  information  than  mine.  If  I 
thought  a  newspaper  upon  which  I  was  employed  so  dishonestly  cr>nduct4?d  as 
to  exercise  an  immoral  influence,  I  should  leave  it,  but  the  presumption  is  that 
I  should  never  have  been  engaged  upon  it  at  all. 

It  may  be  true  that  newspapers  oater  too  aasidnooaly  to  Um  morbid  appe- 
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tites  of  the  renders  by  their  publication  of  the  detftiU  of  crime.  The  qoestloii, 
though  a  dMcuit  one.  is  usually  detenninod  by  censors  like  Mr.  S6T»g«,  who 
know  notbiDg  of  the  I'mbarraaamentfi  of  journalism,  in  a  dogmatic  way.  Does 
he  suppose  that  It  has  Dover  been  oonscientiously  oonadered  by  jonmalbts  ? 
In  determining  bow  much  or  how  little  to  print  of  criminal  intelligence,  mis* 
takes  may  sometimes  be  made ;  but  those  are  nothing  to  the  mbtake  which 
would  be  made  by  its  general  exclusion.  The  truth  is,  newspapers  publish. 
criminal  intelligence  as  they  do  other  news.  When  this  chances  to  be  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  awaken  unusual  public  interest,  there  is  a  temptation  to  indulge 
in  overminutene^  of  detail,  becausef  in  anticipation  of  a  judioial  inTestlga- 
tion,  it  LB  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  difTerent  circumstances.  Readem 
resolve  themselves  into  a  great  informal  jury,  and  are  making  up  their  minds. 
If  this  be  wrong  there  is  no  help  for  it.  If  a  mysterious  murder  should  b& 
oommltted  in  a  house  next  to  Mr.  Savage's  rectory,  be  would  talk  about  it 
witli  everybody  for  a  week.  Every  house  in  which  a  murder  is  done  is  next  to 
some  other  house » and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  neighborhood,  which  in  turn  is  part  of 
a  krgcr  neighborhood.  Every  man  is  iuterestfd  for  Tarions  reasons.  Re  may 
himself  be  killed  mysteriously.  Some  of  his  dearest  friends  may  meet  with  the 
same  fate.  He  may  conscientiously  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  law8»  and 
the  general  safety  of  the  community.  Even  if  only  his  curiosity  or  his  logical 
functions  are  awakened,  it  is  but  natural.  He  may  read  his  newspaper^  as  he 
might  read  Mr*  De  Quincey's  **  Three  Memorable  Murders/*  or  some  of  **  The 
State  Trials."  Of  course  he  wants  the  diagrams  which  give  Mr.  Savage  so  min?h 
offense.  Whether  ho  is  the  more  likely  himself  to  become  homicidal  on  account 
of  this  tosto,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine  philosophically;  but  my  im- 
pression is  thai  be  is  not. 

As  to  crim.  con.  and  divorce  cases,  I  suppose  that  reports  of  them  may  do 
some  hann  in  particular  instances  ;  but  the  injury  they  inflict  is  as  nothing  lo 
that  which  would  follow  their  rigid  and  systematic  suppression.  Social  woncra 
like  nothing  eo  much  as  secrecy,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  newspaper; 
and  no  doubt  it  keeps  many  cautious  people  out  of  scrapes.  They  would  not 
mind  being  found  out  by  two  or  three,  but  they  do  not  relish  being  found  out 
by  the  whole  community. 

The  faults  of  reporting  result  from  the  necessarily  hasty  nature  of  the  work. 
Usually  I  have  found  distinguished  people  willing  to  be  somewhat  misreported, 
rather  than  not  reported  at  all.  I  have  known  even  clergymen  to  exhibit  thia 
weakness.  The  whole  business  of  interviewing,  except  under  circumstanoes  of 
piKsaing  necessity*  Mr,  Savage  cannot  like  less  than  1  do. 

Newspapers  will  never  be  much  better  than  they  now  are.  Some  of  them 
will  be  better  than  others,  but  all  of  them  will  have  faults  ;  and  in  this  respeet 
they  aro  like  pulpits.  CuAaLSS  T.  CoKODOlf . 


Mft.  Editos:  As  Mr.  Rosaiter  Johosoo  has  made  my  recent  ariicle,  entitled 
*♦  Two  Years  of  Civil  Service  Reform,"  the  occasion  for  attacking  and  misrspre- 
scnting  sereral  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  are  my  personal  friends,  perhaps  1 
owe  them  some  words  of  justice.     Not  Mr.  Eossiter  Johnson,  but  only  a  man 
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of  distinction,  even  by  the  use  of  your  influential  pages,  could  ch&ractdnze  with 
any  injurious  effect  our  Mioiater  to  England  as  '*a  country  lawyer,"  and  '*a 
lerOer  of  the  goTemment. '*  Mr.  Phelps  therefore  needs  no  defend  against 
suob  impotent  sneere  or  baseless  insinuations.  But  when  Mr.  Phelps  is  thus 
•aniled.  we  naturally  recall  him  as  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  edncated 
of  American  lawyers,  but  as  one  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  less  of  the  most  graceful 
and  effective  apeakers  of  his  profession.  We  remember  thut  he  pursued  his 
profession  with  distinction  in  New  York  City  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  barristers  and  judges  of  England 
have  appreciated,  as  highly  as  ourselyest  those  rare  personul  and  professional 
qualities  which  made  Mr.  Phelps  President  of  our  National  Bar  Association 
and  a  Professor  in  the  Law  Si-hool  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  two  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

Mr.  EoBsiter  Johnson,  doubtless  without  that  intent,  is  as  unjust  to  Mr. 
Blaine  as  ho  is  to  Mr.  Phelps;  for  be  argues,  in  effect,  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  no 
forecast  concerning  the  last  election,  and  that  all  the  Republieans  in  New 
York  who  voted  against  him  believed  the  grave  charges  ho  was  under.  The 
facts  are  that  many  persons,  who  did  not  believe  tho  charges,  Toted  against  Mr« 
Blaine  by  reason  of  his  unfriendliness  to  reform,  especially  shown  years  before. 

Mr.  Blaine  comprehended  that  in  Kew  York,  where  a  State  Civil  Service 
Eeform  law  approved  by  Governor  Cleveland  was  being  enforced^  there  must 
be  thousands  of  Totera  with  whom  that  issue  was  paramount.  According  to  a 
policy  formally  announced  to  me  of  making  the  Reform  issue  prominent  before 
the  people,  I  prepared  a  statement  on  the  subject,  at  the  request  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Conynilloo,  by  whom  it  was  fully  approved  early  in  ihe  cam- 
paign. It  was  nevertheless  not  issued  according  to  the  original  plan,  as  a 
campaign  document.  The  enemies  of  reform,  of  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson^s  and 
Qot  of  Mr.  Blaine's  way  of  thinking,  unfortunately  had  their  way  for  a  few 
weeks,  while  Mr.  Blaino  was  on  his  weatem  tour.  When  he  reached  Now  York 
on  his  return^  he  quickly  saw  the  mistake  made,  and  that  the  suppression  ol  the 
Belonn  Issue  would  cost  him  mtmy  votes.  His  forcible  and  significant  Reform 
flfieeches  at  Brooklyn  and  in  tbt:  city  of  New  York  showed  a  sagacity  and  adroit- 
ncBB  for  retrieving  tL"*  blunder,  which  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson  seems  unable  to 
comprehend,  if  indeed  they  are  not  quite  beyond  the  range  of  his  reflections. 
Mr.  Blaine  will  hardly  thank  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson  for  a  defense  at  the  expense 
of  both  his  character  and  his  foresight. 

Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson^s  charges  and  insinuations  against  Postmaster  Pearson 
and  President  Cleveland  cannot  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  information 
or  of  haste.     They  exhibit  a  reckless  indifference  to  justice  as  well  as  facts* 

I  will  not  stop  to  notice  Mr.  Roroiter  Johnson's  absurd  inference  to  the 
effect  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  1  ;20O  posUoffice  employes,  whose  voting  he 
declares  Mr.  Pearson  defeated,  would  have  roted  for  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Blaine 
might  not  haye  got  half  their  votes.  Perhaps  I  may  know  as  much  as  Mr. 
Boviter  Johnson  on  this  subject.  For  several  years.  Democrats,  Republicans, 
and  Independents^  with  equal  facility,  have  secured  places  in  the  New  York 
Post  Office.  The  whole  charge  against  Mr.  Pearson  is  a  reckless,  disgraceful 
falsehood.     I  use  these  words  deliberately,  because  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson  could 
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eftsUy  hATO  learned  tbo  facts  At  his  own  door  in  New  York,  m  was  his  pUin 
duty^  before  writing  such  slanders.  The  fact^  absolutdj  beyond  dispute  &re 
that  yit,  Feai9on,  following  his  custom  in  former  years  of  dosing  the  posUotffioe 
early  on  election  days  in  aid  of  voting,  did  last  year  have  the  nsual  placazda 
printed  and  posted  announcing  that  the  office  would  close  at  10  A.  sl  on  electkm 
day.  HaTing  afterwards  learned,  through  the  journali^,  that  the  Postmaster* 
General  had  ordered  pos^offices  to  be  kept  open  on  that  day,  Mr,  Pe^arsoo 
telegraphed  to  Mm  for  instructions.  Upon  being  informed  in  reply  that  the 
New  York  office  most  be  kept  open,  Mr.  PearBon  was  compelled  to  have  the 
notices  taken  down.  But  he  promptly  gave  instructions  to  all  superintendents 
to  arrange  the  work  of  their  men  so  that  every  one  should  have  an  opportumty 
to  vote.  Mr.  Pearson  declares  he  has  no  reason  to  think  that  any  one  of  them 
was  prevented  from  voting.  HiB  character  and  pohlic  services  will  command 
credence  for  his  words  and  faith  in  his  just  intentions,  whatever  Mr.  Boaaiter 
Johnson  may  say. 

In  part  by  direct  statement  and  in  part  by  innuendo,  Hr.  Roesiter  Johnson 
charges  that  President  Cleveland  appointed  Mr.  Pearson  postmaster  for 
partisan  reasons,  and  as  a  reward  for  securing  the  President's  election  throug-h 
keeping  the  post-office  clerks  from  the  polls.  Perhaps  lUr,  Rossiter  Johnson 
does  nut  appreciate  the  gravity  of  his  charges.  The  facts  I  have  stated  prove 
it  to  be  false.  Not  a  fact  is  stat^  by  Mr,  Rossiter  Johnson  which  tends  to 
justify  the  making  of  it.  So  far  from  acting  from  partisan  or  other  base  mo- 
tives imputed  by  that  gentleman,  I  have  the  best  knowledge  possible  that  no 
such  motives  influenced  the  President.  When  I  told  the  President  how  much 
the  re-appointment  of  Mr.  Pearson  would  help  the  work  of  refornjT  instead  erf 
bein.^  ready  or  willing  to  do  so»  ss  Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson  charges,  the  President 
replied  promptly  and  pluroply  that  he  would  not  appoint  Mr.  Pearson,  even  if 
he  were  a  Democrat,  He  further  stated  that  there  were  grave  charges  in  writ- 
ing against  Mr  Pearson. 

These  charges,  I  should  add,  in  no  way  related  to  anything  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Rossiter  Johnson.  They  had  been  concocted  and  kept  a  secret  from  Mr, 
Pearson  by  the  friends  of  the  old  spoOs  system,  which,  I  judge,  Mr.  Rossita' 
Johnson  admires,  for  the  purpose  of  crashing  Mr.  Pearson,  one  of  the  most 
effective  enemies  of  that  system.  To  these  charges,  utterly  false  and  libelous, 
1  prepared  complete  answers  in  writing  and  under  oath,  and  had  submitted  to 
the  President,  which  were  so  conclusive  that  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Pearson 
speedily  followed.  Had  Mr,  Rossiter  Johnson  known  any  of  these  or  other 
material  facts,  I  will  presume  he  would  not  now  stand  before  the  country  as 
guilty  of  fabricating  and  euu5mg  to  be  printed  in  its  foremost  political  Review, 
a  falsCj  improbable,  and  outrageoua  charge  against  the  Presideut  of  the  Uuited 


Stat«& 


DoEMAiv  6.  Eaton. 


In  justice  to  our  eminent  contributor  we  publish  this  Comment,  but  in 
future  we  shall  be  obliged  to  request  that  Comments  shall  relate  to  articles 
published  in  the  Review  and  not  to  Comments  on  articles.  No  volunteor  Note 
or  Comment,  also,  must  exceed  five  hundred  words. 

£DrroB. 
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VI 

Edwa&d  H«  G.  CLuiKf  in  the  September  number  of  the  Rxrmw,  m*l^fnp 
use  of  the«©  worda  :  "  Gold  k  the  money  of  the  world  (in  spota),  only  because, •• 

{«ta  As  the  belief  Appears  to  be  mane  or  lees  prevalent  that  gold  ie  the  world's 
money  onJy  "  in  spota,**  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  facts  of  the  matter. 
The  following  are  the  leading  countries  of  the  worJd»  with  the  monetary 
standards  nominally  in  esdstence  in  each,  the  term  '*  mixed  **  denoting  both 

[gold  and  silver : 

Silver.  Mketd. 

Aiutria»  BelgtiuiL 

Chirm,  CWll,  . 

Colombia,  Cuba, 

lodb,  Fnoce, 

Japui,  Greece, 

Mesrico,  Italy, 

l*era,  Ketherlaadi, 

RuwlA.  Spftio, 

SwitMrlftod, 
United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  financial  fact,  howerer,  a  country  actn&lly  has,  and  can  have^ 
but  a  single  monetary  standaril  at  any  one  time.  It  must  be  either  gold  or 
silver  alone.  For  illustration,  the  United  States  theoretically  pofiMSsea  a  double 
standard,  but  actually  it  h&s  a  single  stan«lard,  and  that  one  gold.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  actniil  Btandard  in  existence  in  the  countries  namef1«  based 

I  <m  the  preponderance  of  gold  or  of  silrer  in  each,  with  their  population  at  the 

,  latest  census : 


Gold. 

CatiAila, 

Givat  Britain  and  Irekud, 
Sweden  aud  Norway, 
FfutUjE^al, 
Tarkey. 


GfU, 

Brutl ,., 11,881.888 

Canada,., 4,fl06.6«a 

Coha UVHfiU 

r  Denmark 8,006,400 

(France,.. , 17,878,048 

Gennan  Empin 46^886^061 

Oraat  Britain  and  Ireland 85,S46,fie8 

Italy 88,452,688 

, 811,700,110 

4,B60,BI» 

Rnwtt fl8,«8.O00 

fipabi.. ,„„ „...  16,4125,880 

Sweden  and  Norwvy...., 8,471»^16H 

Switjwrland ..,,....  8,846,109 

fTnrkey H^eT.OOO 

tJolted  Stale*  ...  - ...,.„.  60,156,788 


AnftTJj-BnngarT. , IMaOi«4l8 

^Iglnm 6,085,646 

Cklli a,4ao,6(» 

Chlnm •800.000,000 

Colombia 8,OCO,000 

Gr«N?ce..... l,»?»,m 

India .,  888,541,210 

MeHco.. ...., »,7B8,«8 

Netherlandt 4,1T3.»« 

Pern.. , 8,050,000 


*  Kttlmated. 


9l6Ji7l,93/r 


4or,Do*,aa7 

Deduct  the  652,000,000  inbahitiints  of  the  semi-civilized  lands,  Chioa  and 

IndiiL.  from  the  silver  total,  and  there  ia  left  but  about  60,000,000,  which  i^  less 

r  ^an  one^»ixth  of  the  number  of  people  in  the  gold  standa^rd  countries  hero 

nentioned.   It  will  thus  be  Been  that  the  "  spots  "  in  which  gold  is  '*  the  money 

of  the  world  ^  comprise  prooticAllj  all  there  is  in  the  world  of  progress,  intd* 

ence,  and  enlightenment.  C«  M.  Haetzt. 
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Ms.  STBPHxars*  in  the  note  on  *'CorponitioQs  and  Monopoli^.^'  proposes,  «s 
&  remedy  for  th%  existmg  evils,  that  iho  Stato  shull  manage  not  only^  public 
affaire,  but  public  conveniences— railway*,  telegraphs,  and  the  like.  He  says 
the  States  of  Europe  control  all  those  things  :  why  should  not  we  also  ?  Long 
a^o  a  man  of  deep  experience  and  much  practical  wisdom  emphaaized  these 
word^^  and  with  some  of  us  they  have  held  their  power  ever  since:  "  You  can- 
not make  a  paternal  government  out  of  a  Democracy."  Have  we  not  seen  it  I 
We  set  out  with  Churoh  and  State,  and  soon  gave  it  up.  It  would  not  work  at 
all.  There  are  many  who  Bee  equal  reasons  for  abandouing  School  and  State, 
since  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  State  is  bound  to  educate 
when  it  once  begins.  Given  the  rudiments,  let  the  people  manage  as  they 
want  them.  The  old  cry  of  **  taxation  without  representation"  is  rising  high 
among  those  who  do  not  approve  of  the  system.  If  the  State  were  something 
tangible  one  might  see  the  way  out.  But  our  political  expenence  ought  to 
have  taught  us  that  the  more  power  the  State  has,  and  the  more  it  governs,  the 
more  the  way  Is  opened  for  bribery  and  corruption,  and  for  just  that  kind  of 
power  which  the  so-called  monopolists  have  exercised.  Nor  would  the  revenues 
of  the  Btate  be  very  much  increased  thereby.  If  public  sentiment  is  not  pure 
enough  to  brand  these  men  who  **  water  stock  **  and  steal  from  the  people,  it 
would  not  any  more  keep  things  pure  if  the  State^ — that  is,  poyticians — should 
undertake  the  management.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  system^  but  in  want  of 
honesty— <»f  a  ^ntimcnt  among  the  people  which  shall  lead  us  to  despise  men 
that  steal,  and  show  that  we  despise  them.  Are  they  despised  now  ?  Oh,  no  J 
they  have  *'  the  uppermost  places  at  feasts  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues." 
The  fact  ia,  we  pretend  to  govern  ourselves,  and  yet  don't  do  it.  The  city  of 
New  York  Ml  into  evil  ways,  partly  because  the  better  men  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  do  their  duty  and  take  their  part  in  the  government.  We  re- 
member it  well.  It  was  often  regarded  as  too  much  trouble  even  to  vote.  As 
there  are  always  men  who  do  not  find  it  any  trouble  to  vote  early  and  often, 
they  have  graciously  undertaken  the  whole.  We  want  better  men  (and  women )» 
and  not  more  power  iu  the  State.  Tbe  State  has  quite  enough  to  do  even 
now.  And  is  it  not  true  that  even  the  governments  of  Europe  always  move  on 
well-oiled  wheels,  if  we  may  credit  all  that  is  told,  though  they  may  control 
the  railways  and  telegraphs.  Maey  A.  Pakkee. 

VIII. 

Mb.  EnrroE  :  The  members  of  tbe  Woman^s  Christian  Temperance  0Dion 
feel  that  their  cause  has  been  assailed,  and  their  opinions  shown  in  a  false 
light,  by  Gail  Hamilton,  in  her  article  in  the  Review  for  July.  Being  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Union,  I  ask  leave  to  reply.  "  Prohibition  in  Practice  "  opens  with 
a  mistake — **  The  lull  in  temperance  enthusiasm  caused,"  etc.  The  W.  C-  T. 
U.  deny  that  there  is.  or  has  been,  a  lull  in  enthusiasm.  Our  Union  numbers 
from  IWvOOO  to  170,000  women.  Never  was  better  work  done,  never  were  workers 
more  hopeful.  Because  the  delegateii  from  this  great  body  of  women «  la  their 
National  Convention  last  October,  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  use  their 
influence  in  favor  of  the  third  party,  instead  of  for  either  of  the  two  old  partiei, 
the  author  of  *'  Prohibition  in  Practice  "  refers  to  that  actioD  as  *'the  follj  of 
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a  fdw  foolbh  women/'  The  150,000  men  that  Toted  for  the  third  partj  candi. 
date  an»  '*the  few  bad  men."  These  ItlO^OOO  women  and  150,000  men,  we  are 
told,  •*  proetitated  prohibition  to  the  Democratic  Party."  Gail  Hamilton  ia  too 
much  of  a  politician  to  view  with  imparlial  judgment  the  acts  and  opinions  of 
any  party  to  which  she  is  opposed.  '*  Peraona,"  she  says,  *'  who  profess  to  be 
working  for  humanity,  resist  the  attempt  (by  high  license)  to  restrain  the 
liquor  traffic  as  strenuously  as  if  it  were  an  attempt  to  extend,"  The  W.  C.  T. 
U,  oppose  high  license,  not  be4jau9e  it  attempts  to  restrain,  but  because  it  only 
means  to  restrain  partially.  In  the  facts  that  she  produces  to  show  the  good 
results  of  high  license,  we  see  strong  reasons  for  pushing  on  toward  absolute  pro- 
hibition. Wo  are  toM  that  in  nineteen  cities  high  license  reduced  the  number 
of  diam-shope  from  7S3  to  4^,  closing  2G5,  The  closing  of  these  26^,  she 
assures  us,  produced  marked  beneficial  r^ults  ;  arrests  feU  off,  and  there  was 
80  per  cent,  less  of  drunkenness.  If  the  closing  of  2ti5  diminishes  drunkenness 
hy  80  per  cent.,  and  it  is  desirable  still  further  to  diminish  drunkenness,  why 
Dot  close  another  265  ?  Our  hope  is  to  make  drinking  and  saloons  not  respect- 
able ;  to  create  a  public  opinion  tbat  will  prevent  the  male  youth  of  the  land 
from  beginning  to  form  the  habit,  just  as  it  now  prevents  the  female  youth. 
Admitting  (which  we  do  not)  that  prohibition  in  Maine  is  a  failure,  we  believe 
that  much,  if  not  all  of  tbat  failure,  is  due  to  the  persistent  outc  17  against 
prohibitory  law  kept  up  in  the  other  States.  This  outcry  instigates  and  en- 
oourages  Maine  men  to  break  the  law.  Gail  Hamilton  says  :  "  The  American 
idfift  of  personal  liberty  is  a  more  sacred  trust  than  per^aal  temperance ;  a 
man  uiiist  often  be  left  free  to  do  wrong  rather  than  be  forced  to  do  right." 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  have  as  high  an  idea  of  personal  liberty  as  any  American. 
and  fully  accept  the  idea  that  a  man  must  often  be  left  free  to  do  wrong  rather 
than  forced  to  do  right,  if  the  wrong  bo  only  to  himself.  The  drinking- habit  is 
a  wrong  to  those  that  do  not  drink,  because  it  so  crazes  a  man  that  he  is  often 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  We  look  upon  drunkennc^ss  as  a  diaeaae,  and  society 
has  ever  chimed  the  right  to  protect  citizens  from  dangerous  diseases.  The  ad- 
vocates of  high  license  make  thtj  loud  outcry  that  personal  liberty  is  violated 
by  prohibition.  We  see  in  high  license  a  much  more  gross  violution  of  the 
equal  rights  principle,  which  is  the  fundamental  princlpleof  a  Democratic  gov. 
emmcnt.  High  licenne  creates  a  monopoly,  and  puts  the  traffic  in  liquor  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  rich  enough  to  pay  the  required  $500.  If  it  be  right 
to  license  and  sell  liquor,  it  is  not  right  to  put  the  license  so  high  as  to  rob 
poor  men  of  the  business.  If  it  be  right  to  exclude  women  from  the  ballot 
b<x.'ause  they  do  not  bear  arms,  would  it  not  bo  equally  right  to  exclude  that 
large  number  of  men  who  are  exonerated  from  military  duty  ? 

Elizabeth  A.  MxBnrrritKa. 
IX. 
Ma.  EnrTOft  :  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  more  astonishing  than 
another,  it  is  the  audacity  with  which  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  its  controvert 
■talists  premme  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  American  people. 
The  Pastoral  of  the  Baltimore  Council  is  a  conspicnous  illustration  of  this,  and 
Bishop  Keane's  article  in  your  June  number  is  in  keeping  therewith.  It  may 
suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  paragraph  beginning  at  the  foot  of  page  5SS  as  a 
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spedinen.  In  this,  Bishop  Eeane  insiQuates  that  Mr.  Gladstone  retracted  in 
1880  his  assertion  of  1874  concerniog  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Vatican 
Council  on  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  ihe  State.  Tbis  is  a  clear  iuggatio 
falii*  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  in  1874  assert  the  contrary  of  his  statement  of 
1880*  His  utterances  on  these  occasions  were  entirely  consistent.  He  fully 
and  gladly  acknowledged  in  1874  that  Roman  Cath<^lios  could  and  would  be 
**  loyal  subjects/'  and  he  avers  now^  with  even  less  hesitation  than  when  he 
publifshed  his  famous  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  decrees,  that  to  be  loyal  subjects 
to  the  State  they  must  disregard  or  explain  away  the  action  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  Henbt  FoRfiEsrsE. 


Mil  Editoe:  Prol  West  has  overlooked  one  fact  which  inTalidates  his 
arguments.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  elective  studies  may 
be  disciplinary.  He  bases  his  arguments  on  the  assumption  that  discipline  is 
lost  because  freedom  is  gained.  This  has  never  been  shown  to  be  true,  Sup. 
pose  that  in  the  elective  system  a  student  chooses  Latin  and  Greek.  Are  they 
any  the  less  valuable  because  they  are  not  prescribed  ?  But  Prof.  West  would 
probably  say  Uiat  the  choice  of  anything  except  the  classics  does  not  aifonl  dis- 
cipline. If  this  is  true,  Pro!  Wesfs  position  is  invincible.  But  much  more 
reasonable  appears  to  me  the  belief  that  the  best  culture  is  reached  by  following 
the  student *s  natural  aptitudes  and  inclinations — a  belief  held  by  educators  so 
different  in  their  studies  as  Prol  Huxley  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Prof.  West 
would  doubtless  scout  the  idea  that  his  article  is  liable  to  injure  the  cause  of 
the  classics  ;  yet  such  I  belieye  to  be  the  case.  Speaking  of  the  change,  he  sa3r$, 
"  By  making  Latin  and  Greek  optional  for  the  boy  who  is  to  enter,  it  puts  a 
premium  on  the  avoidance  of  these  studies  which  the  best  experience  of  the 
world  assures  us  are  the  yeiy  essentialis  of  high  preparation/*  If  it  is  true,  as 
these  words  indicate,  that  In  comparison  with  other  studies  the  classics  arc  dis- 
tasteful to  studenls^  Ih©  supjx^rters  of  the  classics  have  lost  their  strongest 
argument.  If  students  are  so  anjtious  to  leave  the  study  of  the  classics,  then 
the  classics  are  not  the  best  disciplinary  study.  A  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  experience  in  higher  education  will  convince  one  that  in  distasteful  studies 
the  work  is  most  apt  to  be  superficial,  and  that  the  best  students  are  those  that 
have  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies.  Making  the  classics  optional  does  not  put 
a  premium  on  their  avoidance,  but  it  keeps  as  students  of  the  cloasics  those 
that  will  be  most  benefited  by  their  study,  and  gives  to  other  branches  those  to 
whom  other  branches  will  be  more  profitable.  Such  is  the  working  of  the 
elective  system  in  the  UnlTersity  of  Michipan*  There,  two  of  the  three  studies, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  are  required  for  two  y^rs,  and  the  other  for 
one  year.  Do  students  avoid  Greek  and  Latin  after  they  have  finished  their 
required  work  ?  Not  at  ali«  New  electire  courses  in  the  classics  are  intro- 
duced nearly  every  year,  and  are  well  filled  with  students.  Both  the  classics 
and  other  optional  studies  are  more  raluable  as  discipline,  for  students  take 
them  with  a  desire  and  determination  to  be  thorough.  The  new  departure  Is 
to  be  praised  because  it  recognizes  that  different  minds  have  different  require- 
ments, and  that  the  common  basis  of  culture  exists  not  in  the  matter  studied, 
but  in  the  method  of  study.  F.  B.  Wixso^* 
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Ayer's 

CherryPectoral 

SUoiild  hz  kept  cotii^ttmlly  ut  ImuU,  lor 
U9C  iu  uiucrgcDcica  of  the  Uou^cboliL 
Many  &  uiotlK'i%  siuitUd  lii  the  lUi^'lit  l>y 
Ibc  omiuuus  buuuU**  of  Croup,  IiihIs  flic 
little  suirerm%  with  ltd  iujd  iswolk-u  facts 
l^jjiyg^  for  uir,  Iii  fcucli  ciifccs  Ayci^a 
Cherry  rt'rtonil  blnvuJuiiMr.  3Ii-s.  Eiuuui 
Gcduey,  150  West  lliS  8t.»  K<.\v  Yolk, 
writes:  ** While  la  tUo  couiitrj,  lust 
winter,  my  lillli!  buy,  IhiTe  years  oUl,  was 
taken  HI  with  Cn>«i«;  U  sjccukU  ns  if  lio 
would  die  from  ^tnijjgulallaiK  AytrN 
Cherry  Teetoi'iil  wns  tried  Iu  i^mali  aud 
frei^iieut  doi^es,  itiid,  In  leii»  tliiiu  half  aii 
hour,  tUv  little  iwtieut  wjw  hi^'nlbhi^ 
etu»Uy.  The  doetor  *»nld  that  Ihe  reetarjd' 
wived  my  dnrlliiE^N  life***  Mri**  Clms.  B, 
Liindaij,  Guilford,  Conn.,  writes:  **Ayer'^ 
Cherry  Fectortil 

Saved  My  Life, 

uiid  »1mo  tlu*  Itfi^  of  my  little  son.  As  lie 
U  tn>nljied  with  Croup,  I  tkre  not  be 
without  \hU  reiui'dy  in  rbe  houae,'*  Mr*. 
J-  Cire>^»  Lowell,  MuH^t^  write*:  **My 
ehtldreii  htivu  repeat^'dly  l«d<eu  AyeT'a 
Cherry  rectorol  for  Coughs  and  Croup. 
It  jflves  Lminedhitc  relief,  followed  by 
cure/'  Mr«,  Mury  E.  Evwti'i,  Scranton, 
TUm  writes :  "1  huvu  two  littk*  boyji,  both 
of  whom  huVL'  l)cen,  from  infwney,  subjeet 
to  violent  arijiekH  of  Crtuip.  A1k>u!  uIx 
fnonthii  ogo  wt*  begun  using  Ayer'e  Cherry 
pretorul,  ivtid  it  uctn  like  ri  cbiinu.  In  n 
fow  minuter  after  the  ehlld  takes  It,  Ji* 
broatlies  riislry  and  rests  welK  Every 
rnotht^r  ou^dit  to  know  whul  n  birhsing  1 
hnve  founil  hi  Ayir's  Cherry  Pceloral." 
Mrs,  Win-  C.  Hdd, Freehold, K;  J., writes; 
**In  otir  fnmily,  Ayer*s  medlelnes  b»vu 
been  bie^.HiiifjM  for  many  years.  In  CDiseM 
of  Cotdrt  antl  Coughs,  we  tjvke 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

flud  the  jneouvt'ni«!noc  \s  »oon  forj^ottt-n.** 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell, 

Sold  by  all  I^JOL'^ii^tx. 


Happiness 

result*  from  iliat  irtuM-i :'      ■  '     h 

iiidtrales  p«*-rfet'l  bt^aUh  ^  i . 

You  niuy  i>i>8*cM  it.  if  yoij  »> ,  ' 

invljfornte  your  l»h>od  with  A 
parillft,    E.  M,  Howard,  Nrwi"...,  .,.  u,. 
writes :    **  I  BuffcnHl  for  y*'iir»  with  Si'r\>f- 
ulous  humor*.     Aff^r  u^ing  two  bottler  of 
Aycr'a  Sar»aparilh».  I 

Found 

great  i^ehef.  It  hm  cullrely  restored  «w  to 

Uealtli.'*    JainesFf  * 

w-rib'j;    **To  all  i 

Liver  Coniplahit ,  I  >v « .n , . j  ? 1 1 

mend  Ayer'*  Siir»apaHlla.    1  i 

with  adlsfu»e  of  the  liver  for  u*  - 

years,  when  a  friend  adil*ed  me  ' 

thid  luedlriue.    It  grave  pn^mj*  ■    ' 

hiia  eured  nie.**    Mr"*.  IL  :M-  l 

Dwight  St.,  Bo<(ion,  31iim«.«  ^  > 

Rcrvcral  yrnrs  I  htive  ^^»^d  A 

parilla  In  my  family,    I  nevvi   . 

even 

At  Home 

without   It.     An   a  liver  mmltelno   and 
genenil  jiurlfief  of    thi*  blood,  it   1 
equal."     31r«.  A.  B.   Allen,  WInt. 
Va.,  writes:    **My  your  '     i,  tu* 

yean  of  a^'c,  wjw  ttiken  v  I  Com- 

plahir,  which  we  luUld  Uin  tiirr.    SV  Rtricnl 

many  renii'i!i«^«,  luii  b*'  eontlnurd  to  grow 

worse,  and  finally  tn'Ciime  to  r    '        '   'w 

fiv.b\\  that  wp  eould  only  Ino^•  >i 

ft  pillow.    It  Wtt^  h\\  -     -'    '  ' 

diM'tt^ra  that  Scroti  j 

of  the  trouble.    %V»i  yt^^^vu .  u  u  ip  n. .v  v-i 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla 

and  (*onimi:iicMnl  iflvhii;^  It  to  lilni*  1l  «un*ly 
worked  wiiuilr^i**,  for.  In  a  ibort  Umw,  he 

wail  i*oiupl«ttely  '•iiryd." 
Sold  bv  ji  I 

Pr«*pftT«d  by  |>r,  J.  C.  Ayer  h  Co*.  Lovrtll, 
iitt**.,  I*,  fi,  A. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  EUROPE. 


CoNTOTKNTS  ar€  like  natioBS,  aa  nations  are  like  indiTidaals. 
They  have  their  own  intellectual  aod  moral  character  as  well  as 
their  physical  idiosyncrafiiGs.  To  deny  the  ministry  and  the  end 
fuMUed  in  course  of  time  by  these  great  portions  of  earth's  expanse 
is  to  shnt  one's  eyes  to  truth.  Asia  may  be  called,  from  its  historic 
character^  the  continent  of  castes  and  of  changeless  empires ;  Africa 
is  the  neutral  ground  between  Asiatic  and  European  countries,  for 
which  reason  its  Eygpt  is  so  like  Babylonia,  India,  and  Persia,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  like  Greece  and  Rome  on  the  other.  Europe  is 
the  continent  in  which  culture,  bom  of  Asia  and  carried  by  Afri- 
can propaganda,  that  is  by  Egypt  and  Carthage,  concentrated  it- 
self, manifesting  the  spirit  of  humanity  there  for  many  ages  and 
with  more  terrible  turmoil  than  among  any  other  peoples.  No 
other  races  in  all  history  had  the  same  advantages,  because  of  not 
Burviving  to  see  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation, 
Finally,  when  history  seemed  about  to  be  completed  and  conscience 
was  at  last  set  free,  appeared  the  iVmerican  continent,  which  we 
may  truly  call  the  continent  of  the  fnture,  because  of  its  liberty, 
its  democracy,  and  its  republics  ;  and  which,  perhaps  to-morrow^ 
when  the  new  frontiers  of  civilization,  Oceanica  and  Australia, 
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hare  become  more  intcllectnally  and  morally  developed,  may  be 
for  these  peoples  all  that  Europe  has  been  for  America.  None 
can  know  what  new  ehapea  human  Bocietiee  urill  take  in  their  pro* 
gressive  development,  and  what  aspect  the  universal  spirit  will 
assume  when  it  has  incarnated  through  laws  and  institutions  all 
the  ideas  unmasked  by  the  genius  of  science^  and  scattered  them 
broadcast  as  though  by  spiritual  communion  among  future 
peoples. 

We  must  not  set  aside  the  historical  character  superimposed  by 
the  ages  upon  the  continents,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  evolu- 
tion in  their  midst,  of  an  element  like  democracy*  By  democra- 
cies we  mean  those  societies  in  which  the  members  have  equal  lib- 
ertieSy  and  equal  participation,  direct  or  delegated,  in  the  govern- 
ment Of  course  societies  so  advanced  are  not  apparent,  except  in 
the  fullness  of  times  greatly  enlightened  by  religion  or  by  science. 
The  ancient  world  was  never  fully  democratic,  because  its  very  de- 
mocracies rested  upon  a  basis  so  contrary  to  aU  equality  as  slavery. 
Yet  the  relatively  republican  and  democratic  peoples  of  antiquity, 
in  spite  of  this  cancer  in  the  vitals,  gave  to  man  in  times  long  past 
his  greatest  honors,  his  brightest  radiance  of  spirit  This  is 
proved  by  the  mere  utterance  of  names  like  those  of  the  Hellenic 
republics  and  the  BepubUc  of  Rome.  Likewise  in  the  Middle  Ages* 
The  cities  of  the  League  of  Lombardy,  the  Hanseatio  cities  of 
Germany,  the  Hispanian  municipalities,  the  Ilelvetic  cantonB>  the 
Dutch  Eepublic,  aud  as  a  general  rule  all  the  relatively  free  citiea 
of  that  marvelous  period,  have  brought  to  humanity  its  most  pre- 
cious riches,  its  most  glorious  titles.  The  mariner's  compaes,  faith- 
ful  to  one  fixed  point  throughout  the  long  and  tempest-tossed  voy- 
age of  the  navigator,  was  poised  between  two  indefinite  deeps. 
The  art  of  printing  which  saved  from  oblivion  the  works  of  the  in- 
tellect aud  phiced  its  thoughta  vritbin  reach  of  the  multitude  ;  the 
bill  of  exchange  which  so  prodigiously  facilitated  commerce  and 
augmented  the  circulation  of  products ;  the  historic  and  artistic 
Benaissance  which  resuscitated  the  perfect  Greek  statue  and 
brought  back  a  spiritual  glory  to  modem  painting,  embellishing 
the  diadem  which  humanity  wears,  sovereign-like,  over  all  the  in- 
ferior beings  of  earth  ;  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  moral  educa- 
tion  of  those  pilgrims  destined  to  prepare  the  Kew  World  for  the 
Rebublic  and  for  liberty — all  these  sublime  achievements  bring  to 
mind  that  swarm  of  republican  or  municipal  towna^  AmalU,  Flor- 
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enee,  Straeburg,  Pisa,  Geooa,  Toledo,  Geneya,  Neolchatel,  the 
remembrance  of  which  is  like  a  star  of  divine  inspiration  on  our 
brow,  and  to  be  cherished  like  the  sacred  lire  of  science  upon  our 
hearthstone. 

Three  chief  elements  have  gone  to  constitute  modem  Europe 
— ancient  Rome,  the  Catholic  Church,  the  barbaric  invaeione. 
Every  people  owes  its  primary  education  in  some  measure  to  vari- 
ous institutions  which  it  preserves  and  perpetuates,  even  when 
they  embarrass  and  handicap  the  further  development  of  this  edu- 
cation. This  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  three  component 
factors  of  European  civilization,  the  Boman,  the  Ecclesiastical, 
and  the  Barbarian,  which  have  endured  and  continued  far  beyond 
the  necessary  and  the  useful,  because  they  once  served  to  initiate 
Europe  into  the  modem  culture.  These  three  elements  will 
sooner  or  later  prove  themselves  wholly  contrary  to  tme  democ- 
racy. The  Roman  element,  notwithstanding  its  splendor,  brought 
us,  with  the  Empire,  a  terrible  and  absurd  form  of  monarchy. 
The  Germanic  element,  notwithstanding  its  individualism,  brought 
us  the  iron  nobility  of  feudalism  with  its  castes  and  strifes.  The 
ecclesiastical  element,  the  most  republican  and  democratic  of  all, 
this,  with  its  absolute  authority,  brought  us  an  intellectual  and 
marat  submission  irreconcilable  with  all  human  rights.  It  is  nee- 
efleary  to  measure  the  grandeur  of  these  three  colossal  forces :  A 
monarchy  which  could  lift  itself  up  as  the  natural  head  of  all  politi- 
cal organizations  in  the  popular  superstition ;  an  ecclesiasticism 
which — in  both  its  Byzantine  and  Roman  form — believed  itself  the 
depository  of  all  the  wisdom  tnmsmitted  from  heaven,  of  all  the 
morality  necessary  to  regulate  life,  and  of  all  the  secrets  which 
exorcise  death  and  dispense  immortality  j  a  feudalism  sown  in  the 
seed  by  the  Germanic  races  and  afterwards  definitively  brought  to 
fmit  by  the  Norman  irruption  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  a  feudalism  which  recognized  force  as  its  only  law,  and  gave 
the  palm  and  the  crown  always  to  the  strong.  We  must  study 
these  well-nigh  incommensurable  forces,  and  estimate  their  statui'o 
and  their  prestige  in  order  to  comprehend  the  vigor  of  a  democracy 
which  has  been  able  to  smite  them  down  and  to  set  upon  the  enor- 
mous ruins  of  their  altars,  their  shrines,  their  temples,  their  pal- 
aces, the  prodigious  growth  of  its  own  new  edifice. 

Truly  the  development  of  democracy  in  our  modem  Europe 
may  be  compared,  in  the  time  and  forces  employed,  to  a  geological 
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evolution*  From  the  fifth  century  of  the  barbarian  irraptions^ 
when  our  whole  planet  seemed  completely  unhinged  and  disor- 
dered, until  the  century  that  completed  the  millennium  of  their 
tenui*e  of  the  land^  and  the  Last  Judgment  seemed  at  hand^  theoc- 
racy and  feudalism  divided  our  soil.  From  the  Crusades,  when  the 
idea  of  equality  among  men  first  began  to  be  practically  seen  upon 
the  level  deserts  of  Asia,  after  having  been  preached  with  futility  by 
the  Christian  religion  ;  from  the  Crusades  until  the  Reformation 
and  the  Renaissance^  when  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  awoke 
from  sleep  ;  and  from  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance  until 
the  reYolutions  amid  which  the  modern  nations  were  founded 
and  progressive  democracy  prevailed,  what  labor  and  what  effort  I 
What  a  series  of  sacrifices  consummated  by  the  martyrs  of  thought 
and  by  the  heroes  of  progress,  for  the  sake  of  rooting  up  those 
three  colossal  privilegeSj  guarded  by  the  nobility,  the  monarchy, 
and  the  church!  Human  right  consecrating  the  freest  facultie6» 
opening  the  infinite  for  its  expansion,  organizing  human  soeietiea 
60  that  they  could  be  joined  to  immortal  principles  of  justice,  and 
calling  all  citizens  to  a  universal  coparticipation  in  the  govern- 
ment I  It  was  necessary  for  the  metaphysical  sciences  to  lay  aside 
their  scholastic  formula  to  which  the  secular  religious  authority 
clung ;  for  the  physico-mathematical  sciences  to  burst  the  crystal 
vault,  the  pneumatic  structure,  beneath  which,  motionless,  like  a 
sepulchral  stone,  lay  this  earth,  to-day  launched  by  the  astrono- 
mers into  the  cerulean  ether  and  eternal  motion  ;  for  the  arts  to 
come  forth  out  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  liturgies  which  held  them 
enshrouded,  like  those  Byzantine  and  hieratic  figures,  rigid  aa 
corpses,  scpultored  by  theocracy  over  its  changeless  altars — 
corpses  now  resuscitated  and  infused  with  a  living  and  divine 
spirit  by  the  inspiration  of  the  great  artists  and  the  oracular 
poets;  for  the  Reformation  to  deliver  the  sacred  books  to  the 
people  and  to  make  every  man  a  priest  able  to  receive  upon  his 
brow  the  flames  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Word ;  for  industry  with  her  forces  to  arm  our  hands  with  the 
thunderbolt — all  these  were  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
these  great  democracies  which  sum  up  and  complete  the  social 
creation,  just  as  the  human  species,  follovring  after  so  many  in- 
ferior speciee,  sums  up  and  completes  the  whole  terrestrial  creation. 
Democracy  has  such  virtue  that  it  has  created  not  only  the  in- 
dividual being  called  the  citizen,  but  also  the  collective  being 
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called  the  nation.  Before  democracy  attained  to  public  life  there 
were  states,  empires^  monarchies,  but  not  Dationalities.  And  so 
among  all  peoples  the  democratic  movement  is  united  to  the  na- 
tional movement,  Switzerland  constitutes  the  republican  cantons 
against  Austria  and  her  tyrant  dukes  ;  Holland,  her  Calvinist  re- 
public against  Philip  11.  and  his  formidable  geuerals ;  England, 
her  first  republic  and  her  great  antimonarchical  revolution  against 
Eichelieu  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
America,  her  republics  in  open  and  decisive  combat  against  the 
resi^ective  mother  countries;  France,  her  gigantic  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  struggle  against  the  coahtion  of  all  the  kings  ;  Spain, 
her  war  of  in(le|>endence  ;  Greece,  her  quarrels  with  the  Turks ; 
Italy,  her  strife  with  the  Austrian  ;  Sweden  and  Norw^ay,  com- 
bating at  once  the  Eussian  and  the  German  influence ;  Hungary, 
obtaining  by  treaty  her  autonomic  government  from  the  enormous 
empire  which  enslaved  her — ^iudeed,  the  sum  of  all  individual 
liberties  will  bring  about  sometime  and  to  every  place  the  indis- 
pensable national  liberty  which  completes  and  perfects  them. 
Therefore  in  Europe  the  democratic  movement  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  the  national  movement.  And  this  explains  the 
necessity  felt  by  all  democracies  for  constituting  themselves 
nations  first  of  all,  and  also  the  reason  of  tho  inconsistency  un- 
fortunately committed  by  some  democratic  peoples  in  adopting 
tho  form  of  government  denominated  monarchy,  in  itself  incom- 
patible with  all  democracy.  When  they  have  obtained  their  life 
and  their  rights  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  they  find  themselves 
obliged,  by  forces  over  which  they  have  no  control,  to  adopt  a 
military  organization  such  as  the  monarchy  or  tho  empire ;  that 
is  to  say,  having  to  placate  European  diplomacy  and  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  tho  great  powers,  they  accept  tho  political  organ- 
ization best  suited  to  tho  eiigenciea  or  impositions  of  their  pro- 
tectors. Various  recent  examples  demonstrate  the  mathematical 
truth  of  our  observation.  If  there  ever  were  peoples  democratic 
by  nature  and  tradition,  surely  they  were  the  Italians  and  the 
Greeks.  The  republic  in  both  has  produced — not,  as  in  Spain,  or 
France,  or  Germany,  a  great  reflex  aspiration  of  superior  minds, 
and  a  great  instinctive  aspiration  of  the  liberal  multitude,  but — 
the  most  glorious  and  most  vivid  recollection  and  the  brightest 
page  of  their  history.  Wherever  we  look  in  time  and  space  we 
find  Italians  and  Greeks— in  the  shades  of  their  heroes,  in  the 
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ruins  of  their  monuments,  in  the  chants  of  their  litenitureg,  and 
in  the  genius  of  their  republics-  And  yet  Italy  has  adopted  the 
monarch iciil  form,  and,  among  its  representatives,  a  union  indie- 
pensable  for  sustaining  itself  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  Greece  has 
found  Jier^elf  constrained,  much  against  her  will,  to  ask  a  monarch 
of  the  boreal  regions  of  Europe,  because  without  the  monarchical 
form  she  could  never  baye  placated  European  diplomacy-  Here 
we  have  the  reason  of  the  incredible  inconsistency  of  which  some 
democracies  are  guilty  in  submitting  to  or  adopting  the  monarchi- 
cal government 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  for  temporal  and  spacial  realisation^ 
any  ideal  must  be  reduced  to  narrow  limit^s,  like  all  things  else 
that  are  to  be  molded  to  the  living  and  imperfect  reality.  For 
this  chief  reason  the  European  democracies  are  divided  into  pure 
and  mixed.  Pure  democracies  are  those  which  obey  the  three 
prime  democratic  principles,  viz,  :  Ist,  the  principle  of  individual 
rights;  2d,  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty;  3d,  the  prin- 
ciple of  nniTersal  suffrage — incorporated  in  their  most  natural 
and  appropriate  form,  the  republican.  In  the  light  of  this 
true  and  concise  definition  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are 
only  two  pure  democracies  in  Europe,  the  Swiss  and  the  French* 
In  other  nations  democracy  has  had  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  last  remnants  of  ancient  societies,  pereonified  by  the  respective 
monarchies,  and  with  the  last  political  privileges  entailed  upon 
either  the  decadent  aristocracy  or  the  preponderating  middle 
classes*  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  mixed  democ- 
racies, and  so  are  all  the  other  monarchico-parliamentaiy  nations 
where  democracy  has  to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  offered  by 
the  nobility  and  the  middle  classes,  as  in  the  English  monarchy, 
or  by  the  middle  classes  alone,  as  in  the  Latin  monarchies.  Same* 
times  democracy  adopts  the  imperial  form,  or,  rather,  submitB 
itself  to  a  dictatorship  more  or  less  apt  to  be  lifelong  and  heredi- 
tary, such  as  France  adopted  yesterday  under  the  Bonapartes,  and 
to-day  Germany  under  the  Brandenbnrgs.  By  the  complicationa 
of  their  parties  the  French  made  it  impossiblo  to  govern  them- 
selves like  a  republic  ;  and  so  they  preferred  to  establish  an  empire 
which  maintained  universal  suffrage  and  assumed  a  certain  popular 
aspect  pleasing  to  a  people  of  democratic  tendencies,  rather  than 
to  retrocede  to  a  monarchy  which  represented  only  the  privilegea 
of  the  middle  classes.    Almost  the  same  thing  is  happening  to-day 
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in  Germanj.  The  German  democracj  made  a  supreme  effort  ia 
1848  to  found,  on  its  own  principles,  that  unity  which  is  the  soul 
of  a  nation.  But  more  lately,  convinced,  like  Italy,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  confide  this  work  to  a  monarchical  power  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  intriguea  of  diplomatiets  and  to  win  the 
Tictory  in  a  contest  of  war,  she  elected  the  King  of  Prussia,  that 
most  intrinsically  German  of  all  the  German  territories,  on  the 
throne  of  which  the  Reformation  was  represented  by  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  philosophy  by  Frederick  the  Great  But  a^ 
the  Gei*manic  i*aces,  though  more  individual,  are  Icaa  democratic 
than  the  Latin  races,  the  national  party  of  Germany  unfortunately 
adopted  the  imperial  form  of  government,  the  reverse  of  the 
national  party  of  Italy,  which  adopted  a  progressive  parliamentary 
form.  Such  is  the  condition  of  democracy  in  Europe — the  domoo- 
racy  that  rnlea  in  all  our  states,  more  or  less  pure,  or  mixed  with 
this  or  that  institution  alien  to  its  nature  and  traditions,  except  in 
two  only,  Russia  and  Turkey. 

In  less  than  a  century  we  have  progressed  from  absolutism 
which  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  to  mixed  democracies 
which  allow  a  certain  degree  of  national  right  to  men,  and  a  more 
or  less  extensive  or  restricted  participation  by  the  citizens  in  the 
government.  If  in  less  than  a  century  our  political  forms  have 
been  evolved  from  pure  monarchies  to  mixed  democracies,  then  in 
lesa  than  another  century  we  shall  pass  from  mixed  dcmocracioa  to 
pore  democracies.  A  series  of  rovolntions,  linked  together  as 
though  planned  by  a  single  mind  and  wrought  out  by  a  single 
will,  explains  this  gradual  emancipation,  which  has  had  to  depose 
feudalism,  theocracy,  and  monarchy  in  order  to  found  over  their 
portentous  dffnri$  the  perfect  fullness  of  its  rights. 

Each  great  cycle  of  history  traversed  by  civilization  has  eman- 
cipated some  one  human  faculty  or  powen  The  diacoTeriefl  of  the 
pilots  and  navigators  in  America  and  Asia  emancipated  nature, 
60  to  Speak,  burst  the  narrow  limits  which  bound  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions, and  provided  unknown  lands  for  the  sowing  of  the  new 
ideas.  As  exploration  widened  the  horizon  and  transformed 
nature,  which  is  the  spirit's  organism,  even  so  the  Renaissance 
gave  new  life  to  tlie  senaibilities  and  the  imagination ;  that  is  to 
say^  the  purely  ©sthetic  faculties  of  our  spirit.  The  Reformation, 
iu  its  turn,  emancipated  man's  moral  faculties,  especially  the  con* 
science.     Following  the  emancipation  of  the  consciencci  which 
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converted  eyery  soul  into  a  temple,  came  the  triumph  of  phi- 
losophy, which  banished  scholastic  fonnak  and  unshackled  reason^ 
of  all  man's  facnlties  the  chief,  and,  in  truth,  sui^rhuman  or 
divine.  Sensibilities,  conscience,  reason,  and  all  the  ix)wer8  of  the 
intellect  at  last  unfettered,  one  more  faculty  remained  to  be  set 
free,  that  which  completes  and  realizes  all  the  rest,  that  which 
most  strongly  urges  them  to  action,  that  which  we  call  the  will. 
To  accomplish  the  emancipation  of  the  will  of  the  people^  all 
Christendom  was  overwhelmed  with  revolutions.  Many  of  these 
were  frustrated,  like  the  revolution  of  the  peasants  in  Germany,  of 
the  Comnncros  in  Spain,  of  the  Fronde  in  France  \  but  many 
others  triumphed  and  prevailed,  creating  the  popular  will,  that 
organ  indispensable  to  democracy.  The  first  modem  revolution 
was  the  Dutch,  which  expelled  the  traditional  Burgundian  dynasty 
from  their  narrow  but  wonderful  little  district*  The  second  revo- 
lution was  the  British,  which  overthrew  the  Stuarts  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  parliamentary  regimen  in  Europe.  The  third  was 
the  great  American  Eevolution,  which  startled  the  Old  World 
with  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  its  trilogy  of  personal  liberty,  a 
pacific  democracy,  and  a  stable  republic.  The  revolution  which 
condensed  all  these  ideas,  and  which  may  be  called  the  motor  of 
universal  democracy  in  Europe,  was  the  French  Revolution,  whose 
crests  rose  to  the  heights  of  Sinai  and  Calvary,  the  typical  mounts 
of  revelation. 

With  all  these  antecedents,  with  all  these  efforts,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  democracy  failed  to  succeed  in  Europe*  Our  old 
continent  ia  not  by  nature  so  prepared  for  the  evolution  of 
progressive  democracy  as  the  new  continent.  The  ancient  insti- 
tutions, many  of  them  crumbling,  others  almost  destroyed,  have 
vitality  enough  still  to  hinder  and  sometimes  to  check  its  progreae. 
But  let  us  note  the  fact  that  all  reactions  have  a  transitory  cbaiv 
acter,  and  that  all  revolutions  begin  by  establishing  themselves 
uneasily,  and  end  by  taking  vigorous  root.  Europe  has  seen  three 
reactions  during  the  nineteenth  century :  the  Brumaire,  or  the  first 
Napoleonic  reaction  ;  the  reaction  of  1815,  or  the  Holy  Alliance ; 
and  lastly,  that  of  1850,  And  yet,  though  each  appeared  so  strong 
and  prevailed  for  so  long  a  time,  they  could  not  stop  the  movement 
of  democracy  toward  its  emancipation.  Bonaparte  dragged  the 
body  of  the  republic,  hung,  as  it  were,  to  the  tail  of  his  apooalyptio 
horse,  and  endeavored  to  revive  the  Empire  and  the  Pontificate  d 
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la  Charlemagne ;  bat  ho  only  revived  the  revolution  of  Mirabeau 
and  of  Robespierre,  and  carried,  on  the  points  of  his  bayonets, 
throughout  all  Europe,  the  very  ideas  he  sought  to  destroy.  Out 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  bom  the  constitutions  of  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  natural  consequences  of  the  revolution 
which  was  thought  to  be  eitinguished.  So  in  1815,  the  Holy 
Alliance  in  its  pride  again  sealed  the  sepulcher  of  the  people,  and 
again  set  up  the  dominion  of  despots.  Bat  within  live  years  the 
Spanish  Revolution  of  1820,  then  the  Hellenic  uprisings,  and  the 
repeated  proclamation  of  our  code  of  1812  away  over  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  disconcerted  the  Bourbon  reaction  in  France  and  again 
brought  forth  the  development  of  democracy  in  Europe.  When 
the  restored  Bourbons  thought  they  had  finally  settled  their  peace 
with  the  hated  intervention  of  European  powers,  assured  their  own 
perpetuity  by  the  birth  of  an  unexpected  heir,  and  magnified  their 
glory  by  the  seizure  of  Algiers,  then  the  revolution  of  1830  over- 
whelmed them,  emancipated  France  anew,  and  brought  Belgium 
into  the  concert  of  free  nationalities.  This  revived  and  consol- 
idated constitutional  institutions  in  the  whole  of  "Western  Europe. 
The  result  of  this  movement  was  to  bring  about  the  rather  pre- 
mature democratic  revolution  of  1848,  which,  having  anticipated  it« 
proper  season,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  times,  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  cold  of  the  new  Napoleonic  reaction  of  1850  and  others 
which  accompanied  it.  Yet  it  finally  sprang  up  again,  ten  years 
later,  in  Italy.  The  republican  restoration  then  and  there  begun 
was  stimulated  and  established  by  the  great  Spanish  movement 
just  after  the  year  1868.  It  was  a  saving  movement  in  every  sense, 
and  was  crowned  with  victory,  all  the  way  from  the  nationalization 
of  Hungary  and  some  other  peoples  even  to  the  triumph  of  the 
republic  in  Prance,  the  liberal  rule  in  Austria,  and  unity  in  Borne 
and  Germany. 

The  wind  of  revolution  which  sprang  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  tore  from  the  heads  of  Eu- 
ropean kings  their  crowns  of  divine  right,  as  the  wind  of  revolution 
which  sprang  up  shortly  before  on  the  sacred  shores  of  the  Poto- 
mac scattered  the  American  republics  over  an  entire  continent. 
And  so  the  revolution  of  1848,  unrecognized  in  its  beginnings, 
founded  mixed  monarchies  in  place  of  pure  ones,  and  converted 
mixed  democracies  into  pure  democracies,  repelling  the  factors  of 
reaction  and  impelling  the  factors  of  progress. 
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A  revelation  of  tlie  hnman  spirit  had  flashed  like  the  lightning 
out  of  heaven  without  having  been  able  to  attain  unto  the  peren- 
nial light  of  day  in  history.  The  bewildering  rapidity  of  the  change, 
and  the  sudden  reverses  succeeding  to  that  change,  served  to  fix 
the  belief  that  the  former  had  been  a  sterile  and  fleeting  storm 
rather  than  a  regenerating  and  fecundating  shower.  The  deliber- 
ately and  openly  achieved  death  of  the  second  French  Republic,  in 
which  we  all  had  placed  such  hope ;  the  rupture  of  the  advanced 
parties  of  Madrid,  staining  its  streets  once  more  with  liberal  blood ; 
the  exodus  of  German  democrats  to  the  four  quartena  of  the  earth, 
to  wander  in  bitterness  of  spirit  on  the  shores  of  strange  rivers ; 
the  disappearance  of  those  glorious  visions  of  Mazzini  in  Bome^ 
Gueruzzi  in  Florence,  Manini  in  Venice,  Poerio  in  Sicily,  and 
Garibaldi  in  all  Italy ;  the  predomination  of  the  Cossacks  over  the 
but  newly  emancipated  cities  of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  Croatians 
over  the  cities  newborn  on  the  lagunes  of  St.  Mark  ;  the  dark  and 
terrible  day  of  Novara,  the  sharp  reports  of  the  musketry  at  Vienna; 
the  re-establishment  of  theocratic  power  in  the  Rome  of  the  trib- 
unes— all  these  partial  eclipses  of  the  progressive  ideas  seemed, 
in  the  world's  eyes,  to  presage  the  etenial  and  lugubrious  night  of 
universal  reaction.  But  before  one  decade  of  this  reaction  had 
passed,  the  problems  put  forth  by  the  vanquished  revolution  be- 
gan to  awaken  in  every  conscience.  Italy  initiates  the  movement 
in  185^ — Italy,  the  sybil  of  poetry  and  history.  The  victory  over 
the  Austrians  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  Garibaldi's  triumph 
on  Sicilian  waters,  roused  a  national  activity  sufficiently  powerful 
to  redeem  the  whole  peninsula,  short  of  Venice,  walled  in  by  diplo- 
matic superstitions,  and  Rome  equally  walled  in  by  religious  super- 
stitions. The  protest  of  Prussia,  it  is  said,  checked  the  French 
and  Italian  armies,  or,  rather,  the  revolutionary  armies  on  the  fields 
of  Solferino^  thus  leaving  the  work  of  redemption  incomplete — 
undoubtedly  because  Prussia  did  not  know  that  Providence  had 
assigned  to  her  the  great  destiny  of  completing  it*  So  it  hap- 
pened that  as  the  sword  and  scepter  of  Savoy  were  the  instrument 
of  the  revolution  and  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  the  sword  and  the 
scepter  of  the  Brandenburgs  were  the  instrument  of  the  revolution 
and  of  the  unity  of  Germany.  The  policy  of  Mettemich,  outliv* 
ing  that  great  abettor  of  European  revolution,  was  overthrown  on 
the  field  of  Sadowa.  The  Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans,  living 
under  a  hated  oppression^  were  filled  with  hope.    Hungary^  so  long 
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martyred  by  the  Hapabargs,  those  jailers  of  the  people,  aiid  by 
the  EonianoffSj  those  miserable  executioners  of  Austria's  revenge 
— Hungary  constituted  herself  a  free  nationality-  The  sergeants 
of  the  German  reaction,  the  Kings  of  Hanover,  Wnrtemburg,  Sax- 
ony, and  Bavaria^  like  the  Grand-Dukce  of  Modena,  Parma,  and 
Tuscany,  were  violently  dethroned  or  attached  with  their  broken 
armies  to  the  triumphal  car  of  Prussia.  And  as  the  German 
movement  followed  after  that  of  Italy,  it  in  turn  was  followed  by 
that  of  Spain,  which  was  like  the  former  in  fighting  to  achieve 
the  great  aims  of  1848,  viz.:  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons. 
Yet  it  differed  from  tbem  in  proceeding  from  the  people  spon- 
taneonsly^  moved  by  its  own  will  and  conscience,  insteiid  of 
from  powers  and  governments  already  organized.  The  Spanish 
Revolution  gave  euch  sovereign  impetus  to  European  opinion 
that  Napoleon  III,  in  Franco  endeavored  to  check  it  by  an  ex- 
tension of  liberty,  and  by  acceding  to  the  presence  of  Emilo  Ollivier 
in  his  parliament  of  usurpation.  Seeing  that  liberty  grew  and 
turned  against  him,  he  sallied  forth  to  a  war  where  he  lost  the 
croim  which,  as  the  nail  of  servitude,  he  had  fastened  upon 
France,  thos  leaving  place  and  opportunity  for  the  third  repub- 
lic to  be  definitely  founded.  This  providential  appearance  of  a 
pure  democracy  coincided  with  the  rupture  and  overthrow  of  theo- 
cratic power  in  Rome.  The  extravagancies  of  denmgogic  commu- 
nistst  and  the  reactionary  confederation  of  monarchs,  have  tried  in 
vain  to  dishonor  or  to  overwhelm  the  republic  ;  but  the  prudence  of 
the  republicans  has  saved  it-  Not  so  in  Spain,  where  the  first  repub- 
lic waj3  frustrated  ;  but  the  restoration  everywhere  demonstrates,  aa 
U  did  in  those  already  frustrated,  that  the  x  in  our  political  prob- 
lem will  be  determined  in  the  final  triumph  of  democracy  and  the 
speedy  cfitablishment  of  a  lining  republic.  Meanwhile  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  this  new  Europe  blows  the  air  of  hope.  Serf- 
dom in  Russia  is  no  more.  The  great  aspirations  of  Poland  are 
not  extinguished,  though  tyrants  have  buried  her  body  alive  and 
set  her  spirit  like  an  extinct  star  in  the  Pantheon  of  a  dead  epoch, 
Greece  has  grown  strong  and  democratic  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  her  fundamental  institutions.  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Bonmania,  and  Boumelia,  have  become  nations.  The  Turkish 
Empire  and  the  Russian  Empire  will  shortly  dissappear,  one  by 
force  of  internal  revolutions,  the  other  by  force  of  European  war. 
Qennany  will  become  parliamentary  and  liberal  as  soon  as  the 
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imperial  and  Cflesar-like  prestige  disaappears  with  those  who  now 
wear  it.  Belgium  and  Holland  approach  daily  nearer  to  pare  de- 
xaocracie&  The  Helvetic  republics^  on  their  Alpine  heights,  will 
grow  in  vigor  as  a  lesson  and  an  example  to  all.  Italy,  constituted 
a  progressive  nation,  and  France  a  democratic  I'epublic,  will  prove 
to  be  necessary  organs  of  universal  progress.  In  rirtne  of  the 
electoral  reforms  lately  promulgated,  a  great  democracy  will  take 
the  place  of  the  English  aristocracy,  A  confederation  of  free 
peoples  will  advantageously  supplant  the  monstrous  Austrian  Em- 
pire. And  before  our  century  is  ended,  the  great  revolutions  of 
America  and  France  will  have  given  all  their  fruits  to  Christianity, 
founding  glorious  amphictyons  of  free  peoples  and  nations  in  the 
Old  World  as  well  as  in  the  New. 

My  calm  faith  in  universal  progress  inspires  these  well-founded 
hopes.  It  matters  not  that  monarchies  still  sunnve  on  the  shores 
of  our  revolutions.  These  monstrosities  came  forth  from  the  thick, 
dread,  lower  atmosphere,  and  cannot  breathe  long  in  another, 
purer,  more  bracing  air.  They  resemble,  as  they  pass  from  the 
ancient  superstitions  to  modem  rationalism,  from  an  absolute  to  a 
parliamentary  character,  those  monsters  of  the  deep  so  terrible  and 
devastating  in  the  waters,  which,  raised  to  an  atmosphere  that 
they  cannot  respire,  lose  first  their  strength  and  then  life  itself. 
Monarchical  faith  still  shines,  but  only  like  those  distant  stars 
which  the  astronomers  tell  us  arc  apparent  to  our  retina  long  after 
they  haye  become  extinct  and  all  trace  of  them  in  the  heayens  is 
lost.  The  final  triumph  of  universal  democracy  is  already  as 
fuUy  assured  as  if  its  blazing  track  in  the  pathway  of  history  had 
already  swept  into  full  possession  of  the  hopes,  sympathies,  and  in* 
etitntions  of  the  nations. 

Emilio  Castelae. 


RECOLLECTIONS  AND  LEHERS  OF  GRANT, 


PABT  IL 

From  Rome,  Italy,  March  25,  1878  I  receiTod  from  General 
Grant  a  letter  of  eight  pages,  from  wliidi  the  following  extraotame 
taken : 
"  Mt  Dear  Abmibal: 

'*  I  bATe  received  tliree  interesting  letters  from  yon  giiioe  my  lust  to  you. 
You  must  excuse  this,  and  contiBue  to  write,  because  I  am  aJways  glad 
to  receive  joor  letters,  as  are  all  our  family,  aud  they  all  road  them ;  and 
then*  too,  I  am  writing  to  so  many  persons  that  I  cannot  be  prompt  in  my 
replies.  The  winter's  trip  has  been  the  most  pleasant  of  my  life.  It  has  been 
entirely  outside  the  usual  course  of  travelers  abroad^  and  has  opened  a  new 
field.  .  .  .  The  offi^cers  without  exception  were  agreeable,  and  did  all  tbey 
could  to  make  us  feel  at  home.  Captain  Bobesou,  the  comnLaiider,  was  mof)t  at* 
tentive  both  to  his  guests*  and  to  his  duties.  I  judge  a  more  safe  commander  of 
a  ship  could  not  be  found.  The  second  ol&cer,  Lieutenant  Caldweli^  is  a  Tery 
superior  man  In  education  and  acquiremento,  and  especially  so  in  all  sclentiflo 
subjects,  and  professional  ones  too.  He  Is  Teiy  much  such  a  man  as  General 
Comstoek  who  served  on  my  staff,  and  whom  you  rememberl  If  you  don't  i^ 
member  him,  you  do  his  horse,  at  least.     ..." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  sly  humor  of  the 
Oeneral  when  informed  that  I  knew  General  Comstock  for  years, 
both  before  and  when  he  was  with  General  Grant  During  the 
winter  of  1866  I  rode  a  very  powerful  gray  horee  of  his  to  Silver 
Springs,  to  pay  a  visit  to  F,  P.  Blair.  The  horse  was  very  restive, 
and,  going  out,  his  perspiration  so  softened  the  reins  that  they 
would  slip  through  my  fiDgers,  Coming  into  the  city,  he  ran 
away  with  me  three  times,  and  would  have  broken  my  neck  had  I 
not  been  a  good  rider.  The  story  of  this  ride,  as  told  by  me  to 
Mr.  Blair  and  General  Grant,  afforded  them  great  amusement  j 
indeed,  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  General  Grant  laugh  so 
heartily  as  when  the  story  of  the  ride  was  recounted,  which  he 
called  for  from  time  to  time*    To  resume,  the  General  writes : 

*'  Bat  my  impressions  of  peoples  are«  that  in  the  East  they  have  a  form  of 
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goTemmeot  and  a  oinlization  th&t  will  alwajrs  repreis  progroK  and  develop- 
ment. Syria  and  Asb  MlDor  ore  as  rich  ol  soil  oa  the  great  North-we»i  m  our 
own  oountrjf  and  are  blessed  with  a  climate  far  more  suitable  to  prodncilon. 
The  people  would  be  industrious  if  tbey  had  enoouragement,  but  th(5y  an 
treated  as  alares,  and  all  they  produce  ia  taken  from  them  for  the  bunefit  of 
the  governing  elagifie:^,  and  to  maintain  tJiem  in  a  lujcunous  and  Ucentious  life. 
Women  are  degraded  even  beneath  a  slave.  They  have  no  more  righta  than 
the  brute ;  in  fact,  the  donkey  is  their  superior  in  privilegea. 

"  I  was  in  Constantinople  at  a  very  interesting  time  historically.  The 
Russian  army  was  but  a  few  miles  outside^  and  there  was  no  barrier  to  their 
entrance.  But  the  stolidity  of  the  people  is  such  that  in  the  five  days  I  spent 
in  Constantinople  I  ehould  never  have  discovered  of  the  people — outside  of  the 
Sultan  aud  a  few  of  the  high  ofQcials — ^that  anything  unusual  had  happened*** 

He  spent  some  days  at  Athens^  and  expresses  great  sympatli; 
for  the  Greeks,   Writing  of  Athens,  he  says  : 

**  Considering  that  there  was  not  a  house  where  the  present  city  standi 
forty. Hvo  years  ago,  snd  that  the  opposition  of  the  Turks  baa  kept  them  from 
communication  with  the  balance  of  Europe  except  by  sea,  they  have  certainly 
maile  wonderful  progress.  1  hope  they  may  have  their  territory  increased  as 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  present  war,  so  aa  to  give  them  more  Greek  populationi 
more  area,  and  a  full  chance  to  develop.  It  seems  to  me  England  and  the 
balance  of  Europe,  except  Russia,  is  interested  in  seeing  such  a  consum- 
jnation.    .    .    .*' 

From  St  Petersbnrg,  Eossia,  he  writes  six  pages,  mostly  in 
regard  to  his  own  private  matters,  and  of  something  that  had  been 
published  respecting  them.  Although,  of  course,  entirely  proper 
to  publish,  those  parts  are  passed  over.     He  writes : 

**  I  do  not  remember  where  my  last  letter  to  you  was  from.  Since  leaving 
Paris,  however,  1  have  traveled  through  Holland,  North  Germany.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  a  portion  of  Buflda.  The  '  New  York  Herald/  which 
cornea  by  the  same  mall  as  your  letter,  gives  an  account  of  a  portion  of  my 
viBit  to  Germany.  The  statement  is  given  very  correctly,  though,  from  oom- 
menta  I  see  in  other  papers,  the  eorreapondent  has  fallen  into  some  errors  in 
regard  to  what  I  aaid  about  military  matters.  I  never  said,  for  instance,  that 
my  lofls  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  River,  including  killed,  wounded,  and 
mlasing,  was  less  than  40,000— that  80,CK)O  would  cover  the  whole.  What  I  did 
say  was,  that,  since  Taylor's  and  Welles*  tetters^  the  public  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  idea  that  I  had  lost  100,000  men  in  getting  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Jamee,  where  1  eould  have  gone  by  boat  without  loss,  and  ignore  the  fact  that 
Lee  sustained  any  loss.  .  .  .  But  it  is  only  just  to  the  '  Herald '  eorrB* 
Bpondent  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  his  letter,  but  only  the  criticism  of  the 
'New  York  World.'  Probably  he  has  been  correct  in  his  statement.  I  have  seen 
his  Berlin  letter,  sent  I  think  from  Hamburg,  giving  an  account  of  the  reoefK 
tjons,  dinners,  review,  Bismarck  conference,  etc.,  and  they  are  correctly  stated. 
There  might  be  some  question  about  the  propriety  of  some  things  stated*  bot 
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they  ar&  nerertheless  correct  as  far  m  my  memory  could  Terify  them.     I  hope  1 
will  find  the  other  letter  equal ly  correct » 

"I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  people  in  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden^  and  Fioland.  They  are  a  ir^e,  intelligetii,  honest,  and 
iadastrioiis  people.  My  reception  among  them  was  most  cordial,  as  indeed  it 
has  been  everywhere.  Here  m  EuBsia  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  cordiAlity, 
though  there  has  always  existed  a  traditional  friendahip  between  the  two 
couDtriea.  To-morrow  we  start  for  Warsaw  ;  from  thence  to  Vienna »  We 
will  rest  in  Anstria  until  about  the  right  season  for  visiting  Spain  nnd 
Portugal.  Then  I  will  have  been  in  erery  country  in  Europe,  in  Egypt  and 
Africa*  and  a  little  bit  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  not  much  for  an  '  old  tar/ 
but  a  good  deal  for  a  landsman.     .     .    J* 

From  Gibraltar,  November  15,  1878,  the  General  writes : 

••On  my  arrival  here»  three  days  ago,  I  found  your  letter  of  the  21st  of 
Octoberf  and  the  very  kind  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tendering  to  mc 
the  use  of  the  '  Richmond'  for  an  eastern  tour.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  once, 
and  said  that  I  should  have  cabled,  only  that  I  had  previously  sent  a  mesaage 
to  yon  saying  that  1  had  determined  on  not  going  home  by  way  of  China  and 
Japan,  at  least  for  this  winter,  and  that  uo  doubt  you  hud  communicated  the 
measftge,  I  received  your  previous  letter  of  the  15th  of  October  also.  It  seems 
A  long  journey  to  go  from  here  to  San  Franoisoo  by  water  for  so  little  as  there 
is  to  see  along  the  coasts.  If  I  were  alone,  or  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  that 
c»uld  penetrate  the  interior  of  countries  passed  through,  I  would  not  hesitate. 

<*  We  came  here,  making  our  first  stop  in  Spain  at  Victoria,  The  yoong 
Kingf  hearing  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  Madrid,  invited  me  to  stop  there,  where 
lie  was  inspecting  and  reviewing  some  26,000  troops.  I  stopped  two  days.  The 
Spanish  tioops  make  a  splendid  appearance.  The  next  stop  wad  at  Madrid,  for 
A  week.  Madrid  is  improving  rapidly,  and  has  evidently  improved  much  in 
the  post  few  years.  It  is  now  a  beautiful  city,  vrith  horse-cars  running  to  every 
part.  I  saw  but  little  evidence  of  improvement,  however,  elsewhere  than  in 
Madrid.  It  is  hard  to  fortell  the  future  of  Spain.  The  people  are  good  enough, 
if,  aa  you  say,  they  could  get  any  return  for  their  labor.  But  as  it  b,  there 
seems  to  be  no  integrity  among  the  ruling  class.  Those  who  do  work  receive 
but  the  barost  subsistence.  If  a  man  raises  a  pig  he  cannot  kilt  and  eat  it  with- 
oat  paying  equivalent  to  five  dollars  of  our  money.  The  revenue  officers  arc  so 
abnndant  that  there  b  no  chance  of  escaping  any  tax  except  by  bribery,  which 
Is  resorted  to  to  the  extent  of  depriving  the  government  of  a  very  large  |)er- 
oentage  of  its  revenues.  There  is  the  greatest  discontent,  and  the  least  thing 
would  stmt  a  revolution/* 

From  Peking,  China,  June  6,  1879,  the  General  writes  : 

**  Mt  DEiJt  AnuiBAL  : 

**  I  have  now  been  in  Peking  three  days,  and  have  seen  all  there  is  of  this 
forsaken  city.  Since  our  arrival  we  have  received  an  American  mail,  and  with 
it  yomr  two  letters  of  the  0th  and  17th  of  April  I  am  delighted  that  you  con- 
sented to  be  our  representative  at  the  Congress  [in  ParisJ  to  diactisa  the  qae^- 
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tlon  of  the  iDteroceoDJc  Canal,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anotbar 
American  who  understands  the  relativo  advantages  of  the  one  feasible  route 
orer  all  others,  nor  who  can  state  the  advantages  and  obstacles  in  the  waj  of 
other  routes  as  dearly  as  you  can.     .     .     . 

**  I  have  found  China  and  the  Chines©  much  as  you  liave  often  described  it 
and  them.  It  is  not  a  country  nor  a  people  calculated  to  invite  the  traveler  to 
make  a  second  viMt.  But  they  are  a  people  of  wonderful  shn^wdness  and  in- 
dustry, and  are  rapidly  monopolizing  the  trade,  as  carriers,  merchants,  me- 
chanios,  market  gardeners,  and  servants,  from  Bombay  eastward.  Then,  too, 
their  leading  men  seem  to  have  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  neoeasity  for 
internal  improvement,  such  as  railroads,  etc.,  but  have  a  horror  of  introduc* 
ing  them  with  foreign  capital  and  under  foreign  control  Their  idea  seems 
to  be  rather  lo  educate  a  sufflcient  number  of  their  own  young  men  abroad  to 
fit  them  as  engineers,  machinists^  soldiers,  sailors,  etc. ,  and  then  to  make  their 
improvements  with  their  own  men  and  means.  My  belief  is,  that,  in  less  time 
from  now,  than  the  half  century  since  you  and  1  first  went  to  J.  D.  White's 
school  in  Qeorgetown,  elapses,  Europe  will  be  oomplaiuing  of  the  too  rapid  ad* 
vanoe  of  China.    ,    .    /* 

From  Tokio,  Japan,  the  General  wrote  Tery  interesting  let- 
ters, the  first  dated  July  16,  the  last  August  7,  from  which  I 
quote  : 

<*  Your  letter  of  the  2d  of  July  reached  me  a  few  days  since.  After  two 
days'  reflection  on  your  suggestion  of  the  part  I  should  take,  or  ooasemt  to 
take,  if  o^ered,  in  the  matter  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  via  Nicaragua,  I 
telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  Washington  :  *  Tell  Ammen  approve 
«— ^rant.'  I  hope  you  received  the  dispatch*  On  the  37th,  two  weeks  after 
this  leaves  Yokohama,  we  saU  for  San  Francisco. 

"  I  do  not  feel  half  as  anxious  to  get  home  as  I  did  eighteen  months  ago. 
There  is  no  country  that  I  have  visited,  however,  this  side  of  Europe,  except 
Japan,  where  I  would  care  to  stay  longer  than  to  see  the  points  of  greatest  in- 
terest. But  Japan  is  a  most  interesting  country,  and  the  people  are  quite  as 
much  90.  The  changes  tbat  have  taken  place  here  are  more  like  a  dream  than 
a  reality.  They  have  a  public  school  system  extending  over  the  entire  empire, 
affording  facilities  for  a  common  school  education  to  every  child,  male  and 
female.  They  have  a  military  and  a  naval  academy  that  compare  well  with 
ours  in  course  taught,  discipline,  and  attaiument  of  the  students.  They  have 
colleges  at  several  places  in  the  empire  on  the  same  basis  of  instruction  as 
OUT  best  institutions.  They  have  a  school  of  science  which  I  do  not  believe  can 
be  beat  in  any  country.  Already  the  great  majority  of  their  profesaota— «vtn 
in  teaching  European  languages — are  natives^  most  of  them  educated  in  the 
very  institutions  where  they  are  now  teaching.  But  I  hope  soon  to  see  yon, 
and  then  I  will  say  more  than  I  care  to  write  in  the  limit  of  a  letter.    .    .    ,  ** 

From  San  Francisco,  California^  September  28,  1879,  the  Gen* 
eral  writes: 

*'  We  arrived  here  on  the  dOth,  after  a  most  pleasant  and  smooth  sail  of 
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nineteen  dars  from  Yokohjimft,  .  .  .  I  do  not  know  the  present  prospeotA 
of  the  Interoceaniu  CunaL  I  approve,  however,  what  you  have  done  in  the 
matter,  and  if  the  jjeople  of  the  United  States  will  take  hold  of  the  Nicaragua 
poute  in  eam^  the  only  practicable  route  oomparatively,  I  will  give  all  the 
aid  in  my  power.  ...  I  shall  not  start  east  before  about  the  27th  of 
NoTember.  Even  then  I  do  not  cJtpect  to  go  east  of  Chicago  before  the  holi- 
daya^  but  if  I  could  do  any  good  for  the  canal  enterprise  by  doing  so,  I  wouM 
go  earlier.     .     .     * " 

There  was  a  change,  however.  General  Grant  reached  Phila* 
delphia  early  in  December,  and  waa  good  enough  to  write  one  o£ 
our  friends  in  common,  and  myself,  to  meet  him.  Never  have  I 
eeen  such  an  extraordinary  demonstration  aa  his  reception  on  that 
occasion.  Arriving  an  hour  or  bo  after  it  commenced,  several 
hours  passed  before  we  could  reach  the  hotel,  by  reason  of  a  pro- 
cession miles  in  length.  Were  it  possible  for  such  thin^  to  have 
**  turned  his  head,'*  he  would  have  been  bereft  of  reason*  Although 
we  sat  when  we  dined  at  the  hotel  at  a  private  table  with  the 
General,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  have  any  intelligent  conversa- 
tion on  the  important  matter  of  a  ship  canaL  The  dificussion  was 
adjourned  until  he  could  come  to  Washington  some  time  thereafter* 
At  the  latter  place,  meeting  a  Senator  in  the  confidence  of  General 
Grant^  the  Senator  inquired  why  we  were  interfering  with  General 
Grant  in  favor  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  They  wanted  him  for  the 
Presidency,  and  we  should  let  him  alone.     I  said  : 

"  Senator,  there  are  a  great  many  who  would  make  good  Presidents,  yon 
among  the  number  ;  I  wOl  be  glad  to  vote  for  you  if  nominated,  but  General 
Omni  only,  in  my  belief,  can  speedily  bring  about  the  construction  of  the  Nio- 
arngoa  Canal,  so  important  to  our  National  intereBta.  Why  do  you  not  let  him 
alone  to  doit  ?** 

General  Grant  had  in  the  mean  time  been  prevailed  upon  to  go 
to  Mexico  to  forward  the  inception  of  railroads,  no  doubt  greatly 
to  the  conjoint  interests  of  the  two  peoples,  nationally  and  other- 
wise ;  but  this  wa«  the  merest  pigmy  in  result,  beyond  a  doubt,  if 
oompared  with  opening  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  securing  on  tht 
Isthmus  a  moral  and  material  control  of  American  interests,  in 
lieu  of  European  interests^  go  clearly  expressed  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  his  published  article  on  the  canal  question^  hereinafter 
quoted* 

I  am  aware  that  when  in  Washington  about  the  Ist  of  January, 
1880,  General  Grant  received  discouragement  at  the  State  Depart- 
TOL.  CXLI.— KO.  348.  !^9 
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ment.  This  I  know  from  a  conversation  with  him  immediately 
after  a  two  hours'  visit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Thereafter,  we 
found  General  Grant  well  disposed  towards  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
bnt,  eo  far  as  I  know,  he  was  in  no  degree  active  to  bring  about  ita 
construction.  After  a  little  sojourn  in  Florida  and  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  he  went  to  Mexico,  no  doubt  paving  the  way  to  the  promo- 
tion of  mutual  national  interests,  and  brought  about,  as  he  has 
done  wherever  he  has  gone,  a  more  kindly  feeling,  and  one  of 
more  intimacy  and  confidence  between  those  in  power. 

Indifferent  in  a  great  degree  as  to  parties  and  their  dominancj, 
and  ignorant  of  other  than  what  seems  to  me  national  interests  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  I  trust  that  gentlemen  who  are  learned 
in  such  matters,  and  the  well-meaning  public  of  whatever  party, 
will  pardon  a  few  remarks  on  questions  which  I  frankly  admit 
have  not  seriously  engaged  my  attention* 

Ilad  not  circumetunces^  partly  apparent  to  all,  served  as  a  pre- 
vention, there  are  substantial  i^easons  for  believing  that  General 
Grant  would  have  taken  posttive  action  looking  to  the  conBtmction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  that  a  fair  statement,  laid  before  the 
American  people^  would  have  brought  superabundant  capital  to 
execute  a  work  that,  even  with  very  low  rates  of  tolls,  would  be 
remunerative  to  a  degree  ;  and,  by  reason  of  its  relative  economy  of 
construction,  actually  freed  from  any  possible  rivalry.  How  glori- 
ous might  have  been  the  final  days  of  General  Grant  had  he  not 
swerved  from  his  intended  purpose,  as  expressed  in  his  telegram 
from  Japan,  and  explicitly  reiterated  in  his  letters  from  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago.  Even  now,  the  water-way  for  the  traffic 
of  the  world  across  this  continent  might  be  an  accompUshed  fact 
— a  grand  work  and  fitting  monument  would  it  have  been, 
through  all  ages  ;  a  proper  culminant  for  the  life  of  this  man  of 
grand  ide^as  and  unsullied  purpose. 

What  is  known  now  as  to  final  location  would  have  been  estab- 
liehed  in  1880,  had  the  work  been  taken  in  hand  at  that  time. 
Bounteous  Nature  has  extended  Lake  Nicaragua  to  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  lake,  following  a  line  of 
seventeen  and  one-quarter  miles  in  length,  admirably  located  to 
effect  surface  drainage,  with  only  one  out  of  forty-one  feet  in 
depth,  the  rudimentary  harbor  of  Brito  is  reached.  Looking 
to  the  eastward,  over  the  magnificent  sheet  of  water  known  as 
Lake  Nicaragua,  its  sorfaoe  lying  only  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
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aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  find  the  outlet  of  the  superfluouB 
waters,  known  as  the  river  San  Juan*  In  strong  and  steady  vol- 
ume it  flows  onward  towards  the  Atlantic^  its  waters  clear  as  crys- 
tal, unvexed  at  all  times  by  floods.  Should  Nature  have  brought 
it  as  an  estuary  to  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  Graytown 
and  yet  interposed  no  cuts  of  great  depths,  leaving  to  man  to  com- 
plete the  water-ways  from  sea  to  sea^,  where  is  the  dolt  who  could 
not  sec  that  these  water-ways  would  be  made,  and  soon  too,  whether 
by  us  or  by  others  ?  This  eastern  extension  of  summit  level  ex- 
ists as  an  actuality  only  in  part,  but  can  be  made  practically  a 
reality  by  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  certainly  not  exceeding  eight 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  connection  by  canalization  of  this  magnificent  summit 
level,  extending  so  nearly  from  sea  to  sea,  has  not  an  opposing  ob- 
stacle or  difficulty,  in  the  engineering  sense  of  the  word.  Labor 
only,  and  that  almost  wholly  mechanical,  is  requisite,  and  that  too 
in  as  healthy  an  intertropical  country  as  is  known,  possessing,  in 
addition,  exceptional  advantages  to  ensure  satisfactory  sanitary 
conditions  throughout,  from  sea  to  sea.  Of  no  value  whatever 
would  it  bo  to  endeavor  to  trace  the  influences  and  the  pitfalls  by 
which  General  Grant  was  beset  and  diverted  from  a  cherished  pur- 
pose, indicated  in  what  has  been  presented  and  ably  stated  in  his 
article  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  published  in  the  North  Amehican 
Rbtiew  of  February,  1881.     The  closing  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  formed  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  article,  not  from  &  hasty 
eonsideratioa  of  tho  subject,  and  not  without  perBonal  observation.  While 
oommandjDg  the  army  of  the  United  States,  my  attention  waa  drawn  to  the 
Importance  of  the  water  comrauni  cation  I  have  here  discussed.  During  my 
adminiBtration  of  the  government,  I  endettvorc<i  to  impress  upon  the  country 
the  Tiews  I  then  formed;  and  1  shall  feel  that  I  have  added  one  more  act  of 
my  life  to  those  I  hare  already  recorded,  If  I  shall  succeed  in  im pressing  upon 
Congress  and  the  people  the  high  value,  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise, of  this  great  work,  which,  if  not  accomplisihed  by  Americans,  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  acoompliahed  by  some  of  our  rivaJJa  in  power  and  influence.'* 


Throughout  the  entire  article  from  which  the  above  is  taken 
the  intelligent  reader  will  find  a  wealth  of  wisdom  and  of  sugges- 
tion^ closing  with  the  special  warning  of  the  consequencefl  which 
will  arifle  from  neglect  Will  the  legiglators  of  the  American  people 
heed  it  ? 

The  reader  may  well  suppose  that  the  package  of  letters,  es- 
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tracts  from  which  have  now  been  made  public  for  the  first  time, 
wa«  put  away  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  sadness.  Persons 
who  knew  General  Grant  slightly,  and  others  who  never  met 
him,  may  form  from  these  papers  a  moi*©  definite  idea  of  some  of 
his  thoughts  and  his  life,  without  disguises  or  concealment,  Per^ 
sonalJy,  his  wants  were  of  the  simplest  Even  before  his  voyage 
around  the  world,  the  ordinary  use  of  liquors,  or  even  of  the  lightest 
wines,  bad  been  laid  aside.  To  him  personally,  the  plainest  hoiue, 
with  abundant  light  and  air,  and  furnished  in  the  plainest  manner, 
would  have  been  as  acceptable  as  a  palace, 

I  have  only  seen  in  other  persons  a  rudimentary  development 
of  what  has  seemed  to  me  for  years  his  most  remarkable  trait :  an 
apparent  absence  of  a  feeling  of  resentment  toward  those  who  had 
maligned  and  injured  him,  either  through  a  blind  prejudice,  or 
maliciously,  to  promote  their  own  ends.  Let  the  reader  consider 
whether  he  knows  a  single  human  being,  high  in  position,  strong 
in  will,  clear  in  object,  and  honest  in  purpose,  who  has  risen  to  ihifl 
perfection. 

Personal  recollections,  given  in  a  magazine,  should  not  be  di» 
verted  into  other  eulogiums  to  8well  the  countless  number  that  meet 
the  eye  at  home  and  from  abroad.  Grant's  travels  had  made  him 
akin  to  all  peoples,  aa  the  reader  may  see  even  in  the  brief  extracts 
from  letters  hastily  written  by  him  as  he  Journeyed.  His  trials  of 
his  last  fifteen  months,  which  came  upon  him  as  suddenly  as  a  clap 
of  thunder,  have  Justly  excited  the  compassion  of  the  whole  world  ; 
the  surrounding  facts  are  so  astounding  that  they  actually  seem 
incredible,  No  one  who  was  ever  near  General  Grant  would  con- 
ceive for  a  moment  that  he  would  hrive  intentionally  wronged  a 
human  beiog.  His  sorrows  became  the  sorrows  of  humanity  around 
the  wide  world.  Gloriona  instinct  of  the  human  heart  that  makes 
all  men  akin  I 

No  former  associate  of  General  Grant  would  be  so  unjust  to  his 
memory  as  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  had  an  ambition  far 
above  all  suspicion.  His  ambition,  above  all,  was  to  do  what  wafl 
right.  It  was  engraven  on  his  soul ;  it  was  evidenced  in  eveiy  act 
of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

No  more  baseless,  senseless  cries  ever  vexed  the  land»  and  the 
ears  of  those  who  knew  General  Grant  well,  than  *'  the  danger  of 
the  third  term  ;'*  that  *'if  he  ever  got  into  the  White  House  ho 
would  never  leave  it  alive."   Nor  were  these  senseleaB  cries  believed 
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BST©  by  a  certain  number  who  geem  to  believe  everything  that  is 
uttered  vehemently.  In  the  Southern  States  thoee  who  had  fought 
against  him,  and,  on  previous  ©lections,  either  voted  against  him 
or  had  refrained  from  voting,  which  was  largely  the  case,  had  laid 
aside  life- long  prejudices,  and  wore  more  than  any  others  inwardly 
longing  for  his  nomination.  They  had,  in  fact,  firmly  resolved  to 
support  him.  A  gentleman  of  high  position  in  the  South,  who, 
had  fought  against  General  Grant,  and  had  i*efrained  from  voting 
when  he  was  a  candidate,  wrote  me  confidentially,  desiring  to  know 
whether  he  would  lie  a  candidate  before  the  convention  at  Chicago. 
He  aaaerted  most  earnestly  that,  if  a  candidate,  many  thousands  of 
men  of  influence  and  position  would  break  away  from  the  support 
of  any  candidato  the  Democratic  party  might  name. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  public  that  General  Grant  had  no  ad- 
mirer more  ardent  than  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  and  it 
will  be  admitted  tbat  he  was  a  power  in  himself  throughout  the 
South.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  that 
placed  Mr,  Hayes  in  the  Presidential  chair,  Mr.  Stephens  told  me 
that  many  excited  SoutherncTB  came  to  him  demanding  to  know 
what  Grant  meant  by  bringing  troops  to  Washington*  Was  it  his 
purpose  to  seat  Mr.  Hayes  ?  '*  Not  at  all,*'  said  Mr.  Stephens ; 
"  General  Grant  intends  to  prevent  disorder,  and  to  suppress  an- 
archy, if  in  his  power,  should  it  be  necessary."  Already  it  eeems 
forgotten  that  we  owe  the  memory  of  General  Grant  great  revei^ 
cnce  for  his  unheralded  acts  on  that  occasion.  It  was  a  very  pain* 
ful  and  critical  condition.  Had  a  civil  war  once  begun  on  the  right 
of  iuccession  to  the  PreBidency,  no  human  being  can  say  when  it 
would  have  terminated  and  what  would  have  been  the  resulting 
consequences.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been 
more  bloody  and  more  deplorable  than  the  one  lately  passed  through; 
for,  in  the  Middle,  Western  and  Northern  States,  at  least,  it  would 
have  been  neighbor  against  neighbor.  The  strife  would  have  un* 
loosed  the  worst  elements  of  Bociety.  Thankful  we  may  be  that 
General  Grant  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  in 
what  we  may  well  regard  as  a  fearful  crisis. 

When  it  was  a  question  of  the  nomination  for  a  third  term,  we 
may  believe  without  a  doubt  that,  had  his  political  friends  been 
willing  to  take  up  any  other  candidate  that  would  have  been 
generally  acceptable,  General  Grant  would  have  been  grateful  for 
this  actioUi  even  though  be  might  be  possessed  of  a  thorough  oon- 
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YJcfcion  that,  if  nominaied,  hie  election  would  be  a  foregone  ooa- 
cluflion.  He  must  have  known  that  a  very  large  namber  of  hia 
former  political  enemiea  in  the  Southern  States  were  actnally  long- 
ing for  his  nomination^  to  enable  them  to  give  him  an  immense 
spontaneous  support. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1884,  a  gentleman  of  Washington  received 
an  invitation  from  General  Grant,  then  in  New  York,  to  accom- 
pany him  up  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  return  of  this  gentleman, 
ho  informed  me  confidenttallT  of  the  supposed  gravity  of  the  ailment 
of  the  general*  Some  months  later,  the  daily  papers  contained  con- 
tradictory notices  of  his  condition,  and  even  when  the  inexorable 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him  there  were  cheery  reports  of  his  re- 
coYery ;  then  for  moDths  messages  of  grief  and  pain  flew  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  when  the  sands  of  life  were  almost 
run,  as  did  the  braye  Manrique  of  Spanish  fame,  the  dying  gen- 
eral may  well  have  said  : 

«  0  Doath,  no  more,  no  more  delay  ; 
My  apirit  longs  to  fly  away, 

And  be  at  rast ; 
The  wHi  of  Heaven  my  will  shall  be^ 
I  bow  io  tho  divine  deoree. 

To  God'8  behest." 

Death  came  at  last,  and  the  weary  body  was  at  rest.  Then 
were  heard  solemn  requiems  throughout  this  broad  land,  and  far 
beyond,  around  the  wide  world,  wherever  were  the  habitations  of 
civilized  men,  again  were  hoard  the  solemn  anthenia  ;  beneath  the 
veuerable  roofs  of  ages,  through  the  long  dark  aisles  of  saintly 
places,  among  the  tombs  of  the  great  and  long-departed,  the  echoes 
lingered  long  in  their  solemn  reverberations.  Now  they  have  died 
away,  aud  their  memory  is  joined  to  the  long  procession  of  tha 
Tenerated  past 

DiJiTIEL  AJOCSIT. 
WAlEmQTOii*  D.  C  Aug%^  10,  1685 
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VrEw^D  freely,  the  Englisli  laDgaage  is  the  accretion  and 
growth  of  every  dialect,  race,  and  range  of  time,  and  is  the  culling 
and  eompofiition  of  all.  From  this  point  of  yiew,  it  Btands  for 
Languiige  in  the  largest  sense,  and  is  really  the  greatest  of  studies* 
It  involves  so  much ;  is  indeed  a  sort  of  nniversal  absorber^  com- 
biner, and  conqueror.  The  scope  of  its  etymologies  is  the  scope 
not  only  of  man  and  civilization,  hut  the  history  of  Nature  in  all 
departments,  and  of  the  organic  Universe,  brought  up  to  date ; 
for  all  are  comprehended  in  words,  and  their  backgrounds.  This 
is  when  words  become  vitalized,  and  stapd  for  things,  as  they  un- 
erringly and  very  soon  come  to  do,  in  the  mind  that  enters  on 
their  study  with  fitting  spirit,  grasp,  and  appreciation. 

Slang,  profoundly  considered  is  the  lawless  germinal  element, 
below  all  words  and  eentencei*,  and  behind  all  poetry,  and  proves 
a  certain  freedom  and  perennial  rankness  and  protestantism  in 
speech.  As  the  United  States  inherit  by  far  their  most  precious 
possession — ^the  language  they  talk  and  write — from  the  Old 
World,  under  and  out  of  its  feudal  institutes,  I  will  allow  myself 
to  borrow  a  simile  even  of  those  forms  farthest  removed  from 
American  Democracy.  Considering  Language  then  as  some  mighty 
potentate^  into  the  majestic  audience-hall  of  the  monarch  ever 
enters  a  jiersonage  like  one  of  Shakspere's  clowns,  and  takes  posi- 
tion there,  and  plays  apart  even  in  the  stateliest  ceremonies.  Such 
is  Slang,  or  indirection,  an  attempt  of  common  humanity  to  escape 
from  bald  literalism,  and  express  itself  inimitably,  which  in  highest 
walks  produces  poets  and  poems,  and  doubtless  in  pre-historic 
times  gave  the  start  to,  and  perfected,  the  whole  immense  tangle 
of  the  old  mythologies.  For,  curious  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  strictly 
the  same  impulse-source,  the  same  thing.  Slang,  too,  is  the 
whokaome  fermentation  or  eructation  of  those  processes  eternally 
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active  in  language^  by  which  froth  aud  specks  are  thrown  up, 
mostly  to  paas  away ;  though  occasioiiaUy  to  settle  and  permanently 
crystallize. 

To  make  it  plainer,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  oldest  and 
Bolidest  words  we  use,  were  origindly  generated  from  the  daritig 
and  license  of  slang.  In  the  procesaeB  of  word-formation,  myriads 
die,  but  here  and  there  the  attempt  attracts  saperior  meanings^ 
becomes  valuable  and  indispensable,  and  lives  forever.  Thns  the 
term  righi  means  literally  only  straight.  Wrong  primarily  meant 
twisted,  distorted.  Int^rity  meant,  oneness.  Spirit  meant 
breath,  or  flame-  A  Bupercilimis  person  was  one  who  raised  his 
eyebrows.  To  insult  was  to  leap  against.  If  you  influenced  a  man, 
you  but  flowed  into  him.  The  Hebrew  word  which  is  translated 
prophesy  meant  to  bubble  up  and  pour  forth  as  a  fountaiD.  The 
enthusiast  bubbles  up  with  the  SpiHt  of  God  within  him,  and  it 
pours  forth  from  him  like  a  fountain.  The  word  prophecy  is  mis- 
understood. Many  suppose  that  it  is  limited  to  mere  prediction  ; 
that  is  but  the  lesser  portion  of  prophecy.  The  greater  work  is  to 
reveal  God,     Ev^ry  true  religious  enthusiast  is  a  prophet. 

Language,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  an  abstract  cons  traction  of 
the  learned,  or  of  dictionary-makers,  hot  is  something  arising  out 
of  the  work,  needs,  ties,  joys,  affections,  tastes,  of  long  genera- 
tions of  humanity,  and  has  its  bases  broad  and  low,  close  to  the 
ground.  Its  final  decisions  are  made  by  the  masses,  people  nearest 
the  ccincrete,  having  most  to  do  with  actual  land  and  sea.  It  im- 
permeates  all,  the  Past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  ia  the  grandest 
triumph  of  the  human  intellect.  "  Those  mighty  works  of  art^** 
says  Addington  Symonds,  *^  which  we  call  langnages,  in  the  oon« 
gtruction  of  which  whole  peoples  unconsciously  co-operated,  the 
forms  of  which  were  determined  not  by  individual  genius,  but  by 
the  instincts  of  successive  generations,  acting  to  one  end,  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  race — ^thoee  poems  of  pure  thought  and  fancy, 
cadenced  not  in  words,  but  in  living  imagery,  fountain-heads  of 
inspiration,  mirrors  of  the  mind  of  nascent  nations,  which  we  call 
Mythologies — these  surely  are  more  marvellous  in  their  infantine 
spontaneity  than  any  more  mature  production  of  the  races  which 
evolved  them.  Yet  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  embryology  j 
the  true  science  of  Origins  is  yet  in  its  cradle." 

Daring  as  it  is  to  say  so,  in  the  growth  of  Language  it  is  oer^ 
tain  that  the  retrospect  of  slang  from  the  start  would  be  the  re- 
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eaJling  from  their  nebalons  eonditionB  of  all  that  ia  poetical  in  the 
stores  of  human  utterance.  Moreover,  the  honest  delving,  as  of 
late  years,  by  the  German  and  British  workers  in  comparative 
philology  has  pierced  and  dispersed  many  of  the  falsest  bubbles  of 
oentories ;  and  will  disperse  many  more.  It  was  long  recorded 
that  in  Scandinavian  mytliology  the  heroes  in  the  Norse  Paradise 
drank  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  slain  enemies.  Later  investigation 
proves  the  word  taken  for  skulls  to  mean  horns  of  beasts  slain  in 
the  hunt  And  what  reader  had  not  been  exercised  over  the  traces 
of  that  feudal  custom,  by  which  eeigneuTB  warmed  their  feet  in 
the  bowels  of  serfs,  the  abdomen  being  opened  for  the  purpose  ? 
It  now  is  made  to  appear  that  the  serf  was  only  rt^quired  to  submit 
his  unharmed  abdomen  as  a  foot  cushion  while  his  lord  supped^  and 
was  required  to  chafe  the  lega  of  the  seigneur  with  his  hands. 

It  is  in  embryons  and  childhood,  and  among  the  illiterate,  we 
always  find  the  groundwork  and  start,  of  this  great  science,  and  its 
noblest  products.  What  a  relief  most  people  have  in  speaking  of 
a  man  not  by  his  true  and  formal  name,  with  a  ''Mister"  to  it, 
but  by  some  odd  or  homely  appellative.  The  propensity  to  ap- 
proach a  meaning  not  directly  and  squarely,  but  by  circuitous 
styles  of  expression  seems  indeed  a  bom  quality  of  the  common 
people  every  where,  evidenced  by  nick-names  and  the  inveterate 
determination  of  the  masses  to  bestow  sub-titJes,  sometimes  ridicu- 
loQSi,  sometimes  very  apt.  Always  among  the  soldiers  during  the 
Seoeadon  War,  one  heard  of  "  Little  Mac  **  (Oen.  McCIellan),  or 
of  "Uncle  Billy*'  (Oen.  Sherman).  ''The  old  man'*  was,  of 
course,  very  common.  Among  the  rank  and  file,  both  armies,  it 
was  very  general  to  speak  of  the  different  States  they  came  from 
by  their  slang  names.  Those  from  Maine  were  called  Foxes  ;  New 
Hampshire,  Oranite  Boys ;  Massachusetts,  Bay  Stiiters  ;  Vermont, 
Oreen  Mountain  Bop  ;  Rhode  Island,  Gun  Flints  ;  Connecticut, 
Wooden  Nutmegs;  New  York,  Knickerbockers;  New  Jersey, 
Clam  Catchers ;  Pennsylvania,  Logher  Heads  ;  Delaware,  Musk- 
nts ;  Maryland,  Claw  Thumpers  ;  Virginia,  Beagles ;  North 
Carolina,  Tar  Boilers ;  South  Carolina,  Weasels  ;  Georgia,  Bua^ 
lards  ;  Louisiana,  Creoles  ;  Alabama,  Lizzards  ;  Kentucky,  Com 
Crackers ;  Ohio,  Buckeyes ;  Michigan,  Wolverines ;  Indiana, 
Hoosiers ;  Tlltnois,  Suckers;  Missouri,  Pukes;  Mississippi,  Tad 
Pole« ;  Florida^  Fly  up  the  Creeks ;  Wisconsin,  Badgers  ;  Iowa, 
Hawkeyes ;  Oregon,  Ilard  Caaes.    Indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  slang 
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names  have  more  than  one©  made  Presidents.  **  Old  Hickory/* 
(Oen.  Jackson)  is  one  case  in  point,  **  Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler 
too,"  another* 

I  find  the  same  rule  in  the  people's  conversations  everywhere. 
I  heard  this  among  the  men  of  the  city  horse-cars,  where  the  con- 
ductor is  often  called  a  ''snatcher^'  (i-  e.  beeatise  his  characteris- 
tic doty  is  to  consUntly  pull  or  snatch  the  hell-strap,  to  stop  or  go 
on.)  Two  young  fellows  are  having  a  friendly  talk,  amid  which, 
says  1st  Condnctor,  **What  did  yon  do  before  yon  was  a 
snatcher?"  Answer  of  2d  Conductor,  "Nailed."  (Translation 
of  answer  :  **I  worked  a^  carpenter/')  What  is  a  "  boom  "  ?  says 
one  editor  to  another.  **  Esteemed  contemporary,"  says  the  other, 
**  a  boom  is  a  bulge."  t Barefoot  whiskey  "  is  the  Tennessee  name 
for  the  undiluted  stimulant*  In  the  slang  of  the  New  York  com- 
mon restaurant  waiters  a  plate  of  ham  and  beans  is  known  as 
"  stars  and  stripes,"  codfish  balls  as  "sleeve-buttons,"  and  Imsh  aa 
"mystery."  I 

The  Western  States  of  the  Union  are,  however,  as  may  be  snp- 
poaed  the  special  areas  of  slang,  not  only  in  conversation,  but  in 
names  of  localities,  towns,  rivers,  &c«    A  late  Oregon  traveler  says  : 

"On  yonr  wny  to  Olympia  by  rail,  yon  cross  a  river  called  the  Shookum- 
Chuck  ;  your  train  stope  at  places  Eamjed  Newaukum.  Tumwatcr^  and  Toutle ; 
and  if  you  seek  further  you  will  hear  of  whole  eouDties  labelled  Wahkiakum* 
or  SnohomiBh,  or  Kitsar,  or  Klikatat ;  and  Cowlitz,  Hooklum,  and  Nenolelops 
^reot  and  oiTeiid  yon.  Thoy  coraf>lain  in  Olympia  that  Washington  Territoiy 
gets  but  little  immigration  ;  but  what  wonder  ?  What  man,  hayini^  the  whole 
American  continent  to  choose  from,  would  willingly  date  his  letters  from  the 
county  of  Snohomish  or  bring  up  his  children  in  the  city  of  Nenolelops  ?  The 
village  of  Turawater  is,  as  I  am  roady  to  hear  witness,  very  pretty  indeed  ;  but 
surely  an  emigrant  would  think  twice  before  he  established  himself  either  there 
or  at  Toatle,  Seattle  is  sufficiently  barbarous ;  Stelicoom  is  no  better ;  and  I 
suBpect  that  the  Northern  Paciiic  Railroad  terminus  has  been  fixed  at  Tacoma 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  on  Fuget  Sound  whose  name  docs  not  inspire 
horror." 

Then  a  Nevada  paper  chronicloa  the  departnre  of  a  mining 
party  from  Reno  :  "  The  toaghest  set  of  roosters  that  ever  shook 
the  dust  of  any  town  left  Rano  yesterday  for  the  new  mining  dia- 
trict  of  Cornticopia,  They  came  here  from  Virginia.  Among  the 
crowd  were  four  New- York  cock-6ghter8,  two  Chicago  mnrdererg, 
three  Baltimore  bmieers,  one  Philadelphia  prize-fighter,  fonr  San 
Francisco  hoodlums^  three  Virginia  beatfl,  two  Union  Pacific 
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roughs^  and  two  check  guerrillas. "  /Among  the  far- west  uewapapers, 
have  been,  or  are,  The  Fairplay  (Colorado)  Flume^  Tfie  Solid 
Muldoo7i,  of  OEray,  The  Tombstone  Epitaph^  of  Nerada,  Th^ 
Jimphcute^  of  Texas,  and  The  Bazoo,  of  Missouri.  Shirttail  Bend, 
Whiskey  Flat,  Puppytown,  Wild  Yankee  Ranch,  Squaw  Flat, 
Bawhide  Ranch,  Loafer's  RaTJne,  Squitch  Gulch,  Toenail  Lake 
are  a  few  of  the  names  of  places  in  Biitte  county,  CaL 

Perhaps  indeed  no  place  or  term  gives  more  luxuriant  illustra- 
tioxiBof  the  fermentation  processes  I  have  mentioned,  and  their  froth 
and  specks  than  our  Mississippi  and  Paci^c  coast  regions,  at  the 
present  day.  Hasty  and  grotesque  as  are  some  of  the  names,  others 
are  of  an  appropriateness  and  originality  unsurpassable.  This 
applies  to  the  Indian  words,  which  are  often  perfect.  Oklahoma 
u  proposed  in  Congress  for  the  name  of  one  of  our  new  Territories. 
Hog-eye,  Lick-skillet,  Rake-pocket  and  Steal-easy  are  the  names 
of  some  Texan  towns.  Miss  Bremer  found  among  tbo  aborigines 
the  following  names:  ifen'^,  Horn-point ;  Round- Wind  ;  Stand- 
and-look-out ;  The*01oud-that-gocs-aside ;  Iron-toe  ;  Seek-the 
sun  ;  Iron-flash  ;  Red-bottle  ;  White-spindle ;  Black-dog ;  Two- 
feathers-of-honor ;  Gray^grass  j  Bushy-tail ;  Thunder-face ;  Go-on- 
the-buming-sod ;  Spirits-of-the-dead.  Women^a^  Keep-the-fir© ; 
Spiritual-woman  ;  Second -daughter-of- the- house  j  Blue-bird. 

Certainly  philologists  have  not  given  enough  attention  to  this 
element  and  its  results,  whichj  I  repeat,  can  probably  be  found 
working  every  where  to-day,  amid  modem  conditions,  with  as  much 
life  and  activity  as  in  far-back  Greece  or  India,  under  pre-historio 
ones.  Then  the  wit — the  rich  flashes  of  humor  and  genius  and 
poetry — darting  out  often  from  a  gang  of  laborers,  railroad-men, 
miners,  drivers  or  boatmen  !  How  often  have  I  hovered  at  the 
edge  of  a  crowd  of  them,  to  hear  their  repartees  and  impromptus  I 
You  get  more  real  fun  from  half  an  hour  with  them  than  from  the 
books  of  all  **tho  American  humorists." 

The  science  of  language  has  large  and  close  analogies  in  geo- 
logical science,  with  its  ceaseless  evolution,  its  fossils,  and  its  num- 
berless submerged  layers  and  hidden  strata,  the  infinite  go-before 
of  the  present.  Or,  perhaps  Language  is  more  like  some  vast 
living  body,  or  perennial  body  of  bodies.  And  slang  not  only 
brings  the  first  feeders  of  it,  but  is  afterward  the  start  of  fancy, 
imagination  and  humor,  breathing  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of 


life. 
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Whtsi?  ttie  Pbarieees,  who  were  opposed  to  the  nile  of  the 

heathen  Romans  over  the  people  of  God,  and  the  Herodians,  who 
aoknowledged  the  rule  as  Legitimate,  proposed  the  embarraesmg 
question  to  Christ  :  "  Is  it  lawful  to  giye  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  ?" 
he  answered  them  with  that  unemng  wisdom  which  characterizes 
all  his  Bayings  :  **  Render  to  Caesar  the  thing»  that  are  Cassar^a  ; 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  By  this  answer  he  refused 
to  identify  himself  with  either  of  the  political  parties,  and  cut  off 
the  suBpicion  of  disloyalty  either  to  the  theocracy  or  to  the  Roman 
Government.  He  neither  evaded  nor  answered  the  question,  but 
he  disposed  of  it  so  that  nothing  more  could  be  said,  and  the 
defeated  partisans  "  marveled,  and  went  their  way."  He  drew  a 
clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  power, 
and  enjoined  loyalty  and  obedience  to  both  in  their  proper  sphere. 
He  suggests  in  one  single  sentence  the  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  history.  If  men  had  always  acted  upon  this  view  there 
would  have  been  little  or  no  conflict  between  church  and  statOi  and 
the  history  of  Christianity  would  not  be  stained  with  the  blood  of 
heretics  and  dissenters. 

As  man  consists  of  body  and  soul,  and  is  made  both  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  God,  the  absolute  Sovereign  of  the  world,  estab- 
lished two  kinds  of  government,  through  which,  as  his  organs,  he 
eiercises  his  sovereignty  and  rules  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
spiritual  government  is  vested  in  the  church  and  intrusted  with 
the  religious  and  moral  interests  of  men  ;  the  seculiu*  govemment 
is  represented  by  the  state  and  has  charge  oyer  the  political  and 
material  affairs  of  men*  The  one  looks  to  their  eternal,  the  other 
to  their  temporal  welfare.  The  one  is  intended  to  make  men  good 
Christians  and  to  prepare  them  for  heayen,  the  other  to  make 
them  good  citizens  and  to  protect  them  in  all  their  earthly  rela- 
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tions*  Without  civil  government  there  can  be  no  aecnrity  for  life 
and  property  ;  even  a  bad  government  is  better  than  no  govern- 
ment or  anarchy.  Without  religious  and  mond  training  we  would 
be  no  more  than  rational  animals.  The  state  represents  the  law 
and  uses  forcible  means,  if  necessary,  to  secure  obetHence  ;  it  knows 
only  justice,  no  mercy  except  in  the  exercise  of  pardon.  The 
church  representd  the  Gospel,  and,  agreeably  to  its  constitution  and 
design,  employs  the  moral  means  of  instruction,  persuasion,  and 
ezAmple  in  the  ruling  and  training  of  its  members. 

Church  and  state  are  both  of  divine  origin.  They  proceed  from 
the  same  God,  and  are  the  two  arms  of  his  power.  The  civil 
magistrate  and  judge  in  his  official  capacity  is  clothed  with  divine 
majesty,  and  acts  by  divine  right  as  much  as  the  clergyman  in  the 
pulpit  and  at  the  altar.  The  state  belongs  to  the  dispensation  of 
God  the  Father,  the  church  to  the  dispensation  of  God  the  Son. 
The  Father  draws  to  the  Son;  political  events  prepare  the  way  for 
religion.  The  whole  history  of  the  ancient  world  was  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  of  Christ  The  church,  though  not  of  this 
world,  is  yet  in  this  world,  and  consequently  also  in  the  state; 
while  the  state,  on  the  other  baud,  is  indispensable  for  the  peace- 
able existence  and  successful  operation  of  the  church.  The  law 
was  and  is  still  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  the  Gospel,  and  the 
life  on  earth  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  heaven.  Good 
Christians  will  id  ways  be  also  good  citizens,  and  religion  is  the  best 
foundation  for  public  and  private  virtue.  Church  and  state,  then, 
are  distinct,  like  soul  and  body,  but  not  antagonistic.  They  sup- 
plement each  other,  and,  together,  comprehend  the  totality  of 
human  interests.  They  act  and  react  apon  each  other,  they  sup- 
port and  benefit  each  other,  and  are  indispensable  to  each  other's 
existence  and  prosperity  in  the  present  order  of  things.  They 
should  therefore  live  together  in  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  mutual  rights,  duties  and  interests.  Both  flourish 
best  in  freedom  and  friendly  independence.  We  have  here,  in  brief, 
anticipated  the  American  theory,  but  it  can  only  be  properly  un- 
derstood and  vindicated  as  the  result  of  a  long  historical  progress. 

Church  and  state  may  either  be  separat^sd  or  united*  In  the 
former  caae,  the  separation  may  be  either  hostile  or  friendly  ;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  church  or  the  state  may  be  the  controlling 
power.  In  the  history  of  Christianity  these  four  relations  have 
gradually  uufolded  themselves  in  the  succefisive  ages  and  among 
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difFerenl;  nations :  first  hostile  separation  irith  persecution,  then 
the  rule  of  the  charch  over  the  state,  next  the  rule  of  the  state 
over  the  church,  and  last  peaceful  independence  and  co-operation. 
The  first  reUtion  was  that  of  antagonism  and  persecution*  It 
prevailed  during  the  first  three  centuries  till  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  There  was  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  church 
against  the  state  ;  on  the  contrary,  even  under  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  Nero,  Paul  exhorted  the  Christians  in  Rome  to  obey  the  powers 
that  he  as  the  ordinance  of  God.  In  the  first  written  prayer  that 
has  come  down  to  us,  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the 
Corinthians,  there  is  a  touching  petition  for  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Roman  Government  at  a  time  when  Domitian  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  and  practised  all  manner  of  cruelty.  The 
Apologists  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  Christiana  pray  for  their  rulers,  pay  their  taxes,  and  are  in  all 
respects  dutiful  and  orderly  citizens,  except  that  they  could  not 
share  in  the  idolatrous  rites  connected  with  public  offices  and  mili- 
tary spectacles.  The  hostility  proceeded  from  the  stat'O^  or  rather 
from  the  pagan  religion  that  controlled  the  state,  and  was  inter- 
woven with  all  the  laws,  institutions^  traditions^  and  habits  of  the 
people. 

The  old  Roman  Empire  was  very  tolerant  of  individual,  even 
atheistic  opinions,  and  of  old  national  forms  of  worship  in  the  con- 
quered provinces,  as  far  as  these  did  not  interfere  with  the  safety 
and  interests  of  the  state  religion.  But  this  toleration  was  not 
applicable  to  Christianity,  because  it  claimed  to  be  the  only  true 
religion  for  the  whole  human  race,  gathered  its  followers  from  Jews 
and  gentiles,  civilized  and  barbarians,  and  threatened  all  other 
religions  with  ultimate  absorption.  Hence  the  Christians,  as  soon 
as  the  distinctive  character  of  their  creed  came  to  be  understood, 
were  not  allowed  to  build  churches,  to  hold  property,  to  assemble 
in  public,  and  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  exterminate 
their  religion  from  tho  empire.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
persecuting  em|>erorg  (except  Nero  and  Domitian)  were  among  the 
best  emperors — Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Decius,  Diocletian — 
because  they  were  most  concerned  to  maintain  the  state  on  the 
basis  of  the  ancestral  religion.  They  persecuted  in  ignorance 
rather  than  in  malice.  It  was  good  for  Christianity  to  bo  exposed 
to  this  fiery  trial,  for  it  furnished  the  best  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing the  passive  virtues,  of  returning  good  for  evil,  of  showing  lovo 
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to  the  enemy,  and  of  proring  its  divine  origin  and  indestmetible 
character*  TIiib  unnaturul  antagoniam  ceased  with  the  convereion 
of  Constantine,  the  downfall  of  paganism,  and  the  eleyation  of 
Christianity  to  the  throne  of  the  Cfiesare.  It  was  one  of  the  grand- 
eat  triumphs  ever  accompliahed,  after  a  conflict  of  three  hundred 
years,  and  a  triumph  accomplished  by  purely  moral  melius  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  except  the  blood  of  *Hhe  noble  army  of 
martyrs,"  which  was  the  seed  of  the  church. 

The  second  relation  is  the  hierarchical  principle,  or  the  rule  of 
the  church  over  the  state.  It  reached  its  perfection  in  the  Latin 
Church  daring  the  middle  ages.  It  is  embodied  in  the  canon  law 
and  the  Decretals.  Gregory  VIL  marks  the  beginning,  Innocent  IlL 
the  height,  and  Boniface  VII L  the  decline  of  the  papal  hierarchy. 
It  waa  a  reproduction  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  a  carnal  anticipation  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ.  It 
maintains  the  superiority  of  the  sacerdotal  over  the  royal  oflSce,  of 
priestcraft  over  kingcraft.  The  popes  compared  the  church  to  the 
Bun,  the  state  to  the  moou,  which  borrows  her  light  from  the  sun. 
They  claimed  the  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular,  and 
the  right  to  make  and  unmake  kings  and  to  absolve  subjects  from 
the  oath  of  obedience.  At  a  period  when  the  clergy  possessed  all 
the  learning,  intelligence,  and  moral  power,  the  hierarchy  was  a 
wholesome  check  upon  the  military  despotism  of  savage  or  semi- 
barbarous  rulers.  The  church  was  the  chief  light  in  the  dark  agea, 
and  the  mother  of  modem  civilization.  She  produced  the  Chris* 
tlan  state  and  brought  the  influence  of  justice  and  humanity  to 
bear  upon  legislation.  She  abolished  cruel  laws  and  institutions, 
and  secured  protection  to  literary,  benevolent,  and- charitable  insti- 
tutions. But  when  the  different  states  and  nationalities  of  Europe 
were  sufficiently  civilized  to  goveru  themselves,  the  rule  of  priest- 
craft had  accomplished  its  mission,  and  became  tyrannical  and  op- 
preesive^ 

The  third  relation  is  the  government  of  the  church  by  the  civil 
power.  It  is  called  the  Caasaro-papal  or  Erastian  theory.  It  dates 
from  the  Byzantine  empire.  Constantine  the  Great  changed  his 
religion,  but  not  his  views  of  absolute  power.  The  head  of  the 
empire  was  also  the  Pontifez  Maximns  of  the  religion  of  the  em- 
pire. He  called  the  first  cBCumenical  council,  whicli  decided  the 
fundamental  dogmatic  question  of  the  eternal  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  he  considered  himself  a  bishop  of  bishops  in  the  external  ailaiis 
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of  the  churclL  Bat  it  was  difficalt  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  external  and  internal  affairs.  His  Baeceissors  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople  freely,  and  often  arbitrarily,  interfered 
with  the  internal  aa  well  as  external  affaira  of  the  church  daring 
the  doctrinal  controyersiea  of  the  Nicene,  post-Nieene,  and  subse- 
quent ages,  and  made  their  influence  powerfully  felt  in  the  synod* 
ical  definitionj  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  the  worship  of  images.  The  imperial  headship  of  the  church 
passed  from  the  Byzantine  rulers  to  the  Busaiau  czars,  who  con- 
sider themselTcs  the  successors  of  the  former.  But  their  power  is 
checked  hy  the  stationary  character  of  the  Eastern  church,  which 
adheres  with  unswerying  tenacity  to  the  seven  GBcumenical  coun- 
cils of  old. 

The  Eraatian  principle  was  asserted  by  the  Protestant  princes 
of  the  Reformation  period,  who  assumed  the  righta  of  supreme 
bishops  {sumnis  episcopi),  and  claimed  the  right  of  reformation 
{jus  reformationis)  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  discipline.  They 
acted  on  the  maxim  that  the  owner  of  the  region  is  the  owner  of 
its  religion  {cujita  regio^  ejus  rehgio).  This  is  the  territorial  system 
of  church  government.  It  was  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  reform- 
era,  especially  in  those  countries,  aa  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
where  the  bishops  opposed  the  Reformation;  but  they  seriously 
regretted  the  abuses  and  the  rapacity  of  the  princes  and  civil  mag- 
istrates in  secularizing  ecclesiastical  property,  often  for  their  per- 
sonal benefit.  The  system  is  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  domain  of 
conscience,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  God,  and  not  to  any 
earthly  sovereign.  It  restricts  religious  liberty,  and  justifies  perse- 
cution of  dissenters  and  non-conformists.  It  reduces  tho  church 
to  the  humiliating  condition  of  being  the  servant  of  the  state  or 
a  department  of  civil  government.  In  Prussia  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  is  also  Minister  of  Public  Education  and  of  Medi- 
cal AfiFairs.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  king,  and  has  in  his  hands  all 
clerical  and  academic  appointments.  This  system  breeds  hypocrisy 
or  in  fidelity.  It  becomes  an  anomaly  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  civil  magistrate  looses  its  confessional  character^  or  exchanges 
one  creed  for  another.  Thus  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  sold  his 
Lutheran  faith  for  the  crown  of  Poland  (1697),  but  stiU  remaiBed 
the  head  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Queen  of  England  is  su- 
preme governor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  but  she  is 
ftlflOi  nominally  at  least,  the  bead  of  the  established  Presbyterian 
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Chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  as  Empress  of  India  she  is  the  protector 
of  the  Hindoo  religion  as  well  as  of  the  various  Christian  inissious. 
The  8tat43-church  system  aBSumes  that  all  citizens  belong  to  tho 
state  church,  except  the  Jews,  who  must  he  tolerated  because  they 
cannot  be  exterminated.  But  this  assumption  is  more  and  more 
destroyed  by  the  growing  number  of  those  who  in  any  modern 
state  profess  other  creeds  or  reject  all  creeds.  Thus  the  bond  of 
union  in  Europe  is  loosened  with  erery  concession  made  to  dis- 
senters, and  the  tendency  of  things  is  toward  separation  of  eburch 
and  stat-e.  Disestablishment  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  (1869),  and 
will  follow  before  long  in  Scotland,  and  at  a  more  distant  future  also 
in  Englaod.  On  the  Continent^  free  churches  are  multiplying  to 
escape  the  control  of  a  civil  government  which  has  become  neutral 
or  hustile  to  evangelical  and  orthodox  religion,  as  is  the  case  espo- 
cially  in  Switzerland  and  Holland.  In  the  new  German  empire  no 
religious  tests  are  required,  and  the  imperial  diet  has  notliing  to 
do  with  religion.  In  this  respect  Europe  is  becoming  Americanized. 
Korth  America  was  destined  to  become  a  hospitable  asylum  for 
aU  fugitives  from  religious  or  political  oppression  in  the  Old  World. 
In  several  colonies,  especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
church  and  state  were  originally  united  as  in  Europe,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  as  long  as  the  population  was  homogeneous.  In  other 
colonies  other  creeds  prevailed.  The  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  favored  religious  liberty  from  the 
beginning,  and  never  persecuted.  When  the  colonies  united  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  succeeded  in  cstabliBhing  a  national 
government,  they  excluded  religious  tests,  and  forbade  Congress, 
by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  from  ever  making  a  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof.  This  enactment  puts  all  churches  on  a  par  before 
the  law,  and  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment The  separation  of  the  two  powers  therefore  differs  widely 
from  the  ante-Nicene  relation  when  the  state  was  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, The  American  Government  of  its  own  free  motion  not 
only  grants  toleration,  but,  what  is  far  better,  secures  full  liberty 
to  the  exercise  of  religion  in  any  form  at  all  compatible  with  public 
order  and  peace.  The  lil)erty  of  one  church  is  the  liberty  of  alL 
State  and  church  are  equally  self-supporting  and  self-governing, 
equally  independent,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  and  equally  helpful 
to  each  other — the  state  by  protecting  the  church  in  her  property 
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and  rights,  the  church  by  strengthening  the  moral  fotmdationa  of 
the  state,  and  training  the  citizens  to  private  and  public  virtue. 
This  is  the  American  theory  and  practice.  It  may  not  be  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  all  the  vexed  questions  involved  in  the  re- 
lation, and  we  shall  probably  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  yet  with 
the  Mormons,  with  marriage  legislation,  and  with  the  public  schools, 
where  the  civil  and  the  eoolesiastical  interests  come  in  contact.  But 
it  is  the  only  possible  relation  with  as,  and  has  so  far  worked  very 
well.  We  will  only  point  in  conclusion  to  the  advantages  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  over  the  other  eystema  which  have 
prevailed  or  still  prevail  in  Europe,  The  American  system  secures 
full  religious  liberty ;  that  is,  not  only  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
even  despots  cannot  forbid,  but  liberty  of  public  worship  and  or- 
ganized action  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Such  liberty 
is  either  forbidden  or  entailed  vrherever  the  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  united.  But  it  has  become  an  essentia  element  in  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  is  making  irresistible  progress  in  Eui'ope*  It 
develops  liberality  for  the  support  and  spread  of  religion  at  home 
and  abroad,  while  state-churohism  makes  men  rely  on  the  help  of 
the  govemment  In  this  country,  the  multiplication  of  churches, 
colleges,  and  Ijenovolent  institutions  keeps  pace  with  the  immenae 
progress  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  rapidly  increasing  capitals  of 
Europe  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  build  new  churches  by  individ- 
ual effort,  and  the  nominally  Christian  magistrates  become  more 
and  more  indiflereot  to  their  duty  toward  the  religion  that  they 
profess  and  are  pledged  to  support.  In  Germany  the  govem- 
ment gives  the  people  no  chance  to  govern  themselves  ;  the  gov- 
erning is  all  done  by  the  king,  the  CuUusminister,  the  consis- 
tories, and  the  superintendents  ;  and  where  synods  are  allowed, 
their  best  decisions  may  be  set  aside  by  royal  authority,  Tlie 
church  has  no  voice  in  the  election  of  a  pastor,  or  of  the  professors 
of  theology  in  the  universities.  The  continental  clergy  are  well 
educated  and  learned,  but  far  behind  the  American  clergy  in  or- 
ganizing power,  and  in  legislative  and  administrative  ability. 
Freedom  and  independence  are  the  best  conditions  for  growth  and 
prosperity,  both  to  church  and  state.  History  is  a  progress  of 
liberty  and  self -govemment 

Philip  Schaff. 
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Among  the  many  suggestions  for  a  Grant  MonQtaent,  and  the 
rather  confused  gropings  of  public  opinion  as  to  where  and  what 
It  should  be,  there  haa  been  a  dangerous  silence  as  to  those  large 
underlying  considerations  which  ought  to  goyem  and  guide  the 
choice. 

One  sees  often  and  bears  daily  the  demand  that  the  tomb  shall 
be  '* strictly  American/'  **GiTe  us/'  they  say  •'something  char- 
acteristically American/"  Now,  the  only  "strictly  American*' 
monuments  are  Indian  earth  monnda  and  Central  American  build- 
ings. The  latter  are  impressive  and  elaborate  enough  for  a  great 
memorial  purpose,  but  their  primitiTe  design  and  archaic  embel- 
lishmenta  render  them  as  unfit  for  nineteenth-century  American 
uses  as  a  Japanese  temple  or  a  Cambodian  pagoda.  We  are  an 
nnartistic  people,  with  neither  an  indigenous  nor  an  adopted  art 
language  in  which  to  render  grand  thoughts.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  and  use  of  */y/^— that  spontaneous  but  concurrent 
mode  which  races  of  men  have  devised  and  accepted  as  the  fittest 
expression  of  their  race  ideals.  Till  there  is  an  American  race 
there  cannot  be  an  American  style.  So  and  so  many  millions  of 
English,  Germans^  Irish,  Airicans,  Italians,  and  Chinamen,  getting 
prosperous  and  fat  on  a  rich  new  continent,  may,  for  the  purposes 
of  popular  expression,  be  called  a  people  ;  bound  looaely  together 
by  a  system  of  government  they  become  a  nation,  but  they  do  not 
make  a  race,  and  until  they  do,  all  talk  of  an  American  style  is 
empty  and  idle.  To  demand  a  strictly  American  monument  is 
about  equivalent  to  inviting  tho  eulogist  of  General  Grant  to 
deliver  his  oration  in  a  strictly  American  language,  Xot  only 
have  we  no  American  style  of  architectural  art,  but  there  is  not  the 
smallegt  sign  of  the  birth  of  a  style  or  even  of  the  desire  for  one. 
In  later  periods,  when  the  composite  elements  of  American  pop- 
ulations are  melted  down  into  one  race  alloy,  when  there  are  no 
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more  Irish  or  Germans,  Negroea  and  English,  but  only  Americans^ 
belonging  to  one  defined  American  race,  that  race  will  become 
conscious  of  its  own  ideals  and  aspirations,  its  own  eentiments  and 
emotions,  and,  as  all  other  great  races  have  done  before  it,  will  find 
its  own  fit  means  of  expression.  Just  now  we  are  as  far  from  pos- 
sessing stjle  iis  the  Germans  ;  rather  farther  than  the  Digger 
Indians.  Artists  we  haye  whose  work  shows  much  personal  origi- 
nality, but  there  it  all  ends,  and  ends  far  short  of  a  style. 

Not  only  are  we  innocent  of  all  style  of  onr  own,  bat  we  are 
phenomenally  ignorant  and  obfcnse  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
styles  of  other  races  and  ages.  We  nse  them  only  to  abuse  them  ; 
we  adopt  them  only  to  mutilate  and  burlesque  them.  Our  all  but 
universal  ignorance  and  misuse  of  art  has  its  origin  in  the  absenco 
of  that  delicate  sentiment  of  what  is  fit  and  appropriate  which  lies 
at  the  very  roots  of  style.  There  must  be  a  sensitive  conBcionsnesfi 
of  the  significance  and  relation  of  leading  lines,  in  short,  for  com- 
position, and  an  instinct  for  the  harmony  or  inharmony  of  details, 
before  an  artist  or  a  people  can  rightly  use  style.  From  Bangor  to 
San  Diego  we  seem  never  weary  of  contriving  for  ourselves  belong- 
ings which  are  artistically  discordant  and  customs  which  are  wholly 
inappropriate. 

Perhaps  a  few  instances  may  serve  to  make  the  writer's  meaning 
a  little  clearer. 

The  first  great  achievement  of  the  Amoncan  people  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  this  solemn,  momentous  act  of 
national  manhood  has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  a  century. 
There  were  a  hundred  ways,  graceful  and  grave,  in  which  In- 
dependence Day  might  have  been  commemorated  and  rendered 
sacred  in  the  minds  of  our  rather  pert  and  unrespecting  youth. 
Did  we  devise  a  manner  of  celebration  noble  and  appropriate  ? 
Did  we  even  invent  something  "strictly  American?"  No! 
We  went  to  the  terrestrial  and  intellectnal  antipodes  and  im* 
ported  a  Chinese  jolUfication  hi/  firs^crackers,  deliberately  chooei ug 
to  ofTcr  as  onr  tribute  to  Independence  a  senseless  pandemonium 
of  petty  anappings,  and  the  incense  of  evil  smell 

Then  we  took  a  hundred  years  to  build  a  monument  for  the 
great  soldier  and  statesman  whom  we  delight  to  call  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  And  at  last,  produced— what  ?  Something  wboee 
inmost  significance  is  essentially  appropriate  f  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  dedicated  to  Washington  an  obelisk — that  symbol  which 
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pious  worehipers  of  **  bulla  and  tomcats  "  upon  the  Nile  had  con- 
Becrated  as  the  special  emblem  of  Generation,  and  the  particular 
privilege  of  certain  erotic  potentates.  It  ia  idle  to  say  that  the 
obelisk  hafl  been  habilitated  and  purged  bj  ita  association  with 
respectable  grsYeyards,  for  ita  misuse  there  does  not  in  the  least 
save  it  from  what  Mr,  Gladstone  calls  the  '* flagrant  symbolism" 
made  perpetual  by  its  dedication  to  Osiris. 

For  style  in  music  alone  we  inherit  from  our  Teutonic 
forebears  a  certain  appreciation,  in  all  other  modes  of  artistic  ei- 
presaion  we  are  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  We  are  not  quite  like  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  profoundly  touched  by  the  tuning  up  of 
the  great  orchestra  in  Albert  Hall,  and  bored  to  extinction  by  the 
rich  poetry  of  the  fifth  symphony ;  yet  in  the  other  arts  wc  seem 
positively  to  enjoy  the  most  egregious  discord  and  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  real  harmonies. 

For  instance,  so  universal  a  thing  as  a  drawing-room  is,  with 
the  rarest  exception,  a  mere  wreck  of  styles,  a  maelstrom  into  which 
all  sorts  of  works  of  decorative  and  pure  art  are  drawn  and  sucked 
down  together  into  mutual  ruin.  Our  rooms  are  like  the  tuning 
of  the  Shah's  orchestra— a  noisy  discord  of  notes,  each  one  perhaps 
tolerable  in  itself,  but  wretched  Tvhen  sounded  together  in  violation 
of  the  fixed  laws  of  harmony. 

There  may  be  a  dozen  good  drawing-rooms  in  America.  Into 
one  of  these— in  a  Fifth  Avenue  palace — the  writer  stepped  with 
aatonishment  a  few  months  ago*  A  white,  Louis  XIV.  oak  room, 
with  a  boiserie  of  the  most  chaste  and  exquisite  carving  ;  a  true, 
authentic  example  of  the  very  acme  of  French  decorative  skill ; 
as  fine  a  piece  of  the  elegant  wealth  of  ornament,  with  lively 
lightuess,  as  the  epoch  of  the  Grand  Monarque  ever  produced,  and 
actually  here  In  New  York  !  The  ceiling  is  perfectly  in  keeping ; 
each  dessus  de  porte  the  charming  work  of  a  good  painter ;  the 
movables  and  stuffs  strictly  ds  style.  Here  was  the  83rmphony,  and 
not  the  tum-tum  of  the  tuning-up  jargon,  and  it  occurred  to  the 
writer  to  see  what  society  in  general  thought  of  it.  One  group 
of  bediamonded  women  were  unanimous  that  *'it  wasn^  a  patch 

on   Mrs, *8  boudoir,"    Now,  Mrs,  's  boudoir  is  nothing 

but  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  once  important  bank  account ;  it 
reeks  money,  it  exudes  costliness — very  likely  the  chairs  are  stufTed 
with  curled  coupons — but  to  an  art-loving  mind  it  is  a  dreary, 
poverty-smitten  waate.    Another  fair  creature  said  the  Louis  XIV* 
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room  waa  *'cold  aa  a  palace**'  The  verdict  waa  unanimous.  No 
one  cared  for  the  real  poem  in  decoration  ;  every  one  preferred 
the  glories  of  the  neo-PuUmanic  boudoir. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a  people  ? 

In  loftier  matters,  too,  than  decoration^  we  are  hopelessly 
obtiiBe  to  the  appropriate. 

Lately  a  statue  of  the  *'  Puritan  "  was  unveiled  in  Central  Park 
with  the  ordinary  amount  of  eloquenee  and  ceremony  which 
from  time  to  time  marks  the  conversion  of  that  sylvan  retxeat 
into  a  sort  of  Madame  Toussaud's.  This  particular  work  seema  to 
the  writer  to  be  well  up  to  Mr,  Ward's  high  mark  of  excellence, 
even  to  possess  some  very  unusual  merits;  but  the  ceremony  of 
unveiling  would  have  thrown  the  whole  "Mayflower"  into  fits* 
The  solemn  Puritan  quenched  within  his  English  home-loving 
heart  that  tire  of  local  attachment  which  la  aflame  in  every  true 
Briton,  and  came  a  sad  and  weary  pilgrim  to  the  inhospitable 
shore  of  a  howling  wilderness.  To  free  himself  from  the  English 
Church  on  one  hand,  and  the  freethinkers  of  his  day  on  the 
other^  he  turned  his  back  on  all  the  charm  of  England^  and  ao- 
cepted  what;  even  now  can  hardly  be  called  gay,  a  life  in  Massif 
chusetts.  At  last,  here  in  the  very  capital  of  our  dear  bourgeois  civil- 
ization, we  erect  a  statue  of  this  austere  personage  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  We  are  not  given  to  Bclf-dcnials  ourselves^ — we  don*t 
particularly  care  to  make  even  small  sacrifices  for  religion — we 
have  changed  all  that;  but  one  fine  day  we  find  ourselves  ready 
with  a  fine  work  of  art,  appropriately  swathed  in  Hm  so-called 
veil,  and  then  what  do  we  do  ?  We  commit  the  ceremonies  to  an 
Episcopal  bishop  and  an  Agnostic  I — the  very  two  characters 
the  poor  Puritan  went  into  banishment  to  get  rid  of* 

U  we  were  to  set  up  a  statue  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  to-mor- 
row^ ten  to  one  we  should  ask  Bob  IngersoU  to  make  the  oration^ 
and  invite  Aimee  to  sing  **  Un  marf  sage,^^ 

It  has  been  said  of  us  by  transatlantic  critics  that  Americans 
have  talent,,  but  never  genius.  This  is  most  unfair;  if  for  nothing 
else,  we  have  a  positive  and  unrivaled  genius  for  the  inappropriate. 
There  is  something  wrong  about  the  brain  and  nerve  of  a 
people  who  so  signally  lack  all  idea  of  the  fitnees  of  things,  of 
what  goes  with  what  harmoniously,  of  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  brought  together.  We  show  this  failing  in  every 
department  of  life,  in  morals,  in  matter  of  the  intellect,  and  la 
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every  possible  phase  of  the  pure  or  practical  axts,  in  society,  in 
dress,  in  taste,  ia  everything.  And  for  Just  this  reason  the  pro- 
posal to  make  a  great  work  of  art  gives  to  all  artistic  Americans 
the  cold  flhndders.  We  know  that  we  are  in  danger  of  a  monster 
of  conglomerate  nature,  eomething  to  canse  years  of  mortification 
until  public  opinion  shall  wake  up  and  demolish  it. 

Let  OS  for  once  approai^h  the  subject  of  a  public  monument 
with  a  little  modesty.  It  might  be  most  becoming  to  ns.  We 
don*t  know — we  never  tried  it. 

Here  we  are  about  to  build  a  great  work,  which,  two  thousand 
years  hence,  will  be  held  to  express  the  tribute  of  a  people  already 
rich  and  numerous,  to  the  first  soldier  of  a  great  war.  It  will 
reflect  our  place  in  civilization,  our  material  status,  our  artistic 
judgment;  in  short,  it  will  stamp  us  as  the  monnments  of  other 
lands  and  civilization,  mark  the  power  and  beauty  or  weak  ugli- 
ness of  their  national  spirit.  Our  choice  lies  between  architecture 
and  sculpture,  or  a  union  of  both  arts.  Sculpture  alone,  even 
at  colossal  dimensions^  is  incapable  of  the  solidity  and  breadth 
of  mass  desirable  for  the  tribute  of  fifty  millions  of  people. 
Architecture  only  can  achieve  the  grand  and  stately  propor- 
tions, the  large  tranquillity  and  permanence  of  a  truly  great 
monument.  The  writer  assumes,  therefore,  that  those  who  are 
to  choose  for  us  will  make  the  memorial  a  work  of  architecture, 
however  much  they  may  leave  of  the  subordinate  embellish ments 
to  sculpture  or  painting,  or  glass-making,  wood-carving,  or  mosaic 
And  it  is  ardently  to  be  desired  that  the  deciding  authorities 
should  reflect  most  seriously  on  the  various  architectural  styles, 
and  the  social  life  of  which  they  were  the  just  and  fit  expressionSj 
in  order  that  they  shall  choose  that  mode  which  most  nearly 
harmonizes  with  our  American  history  and  ideals. 

First  of  all,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  select  a  style  among 
those  which  have  culminated  since  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
Anno  Domini,  not  the  period  of  Thotmes  II,  We  do  not  live  in 
the  soft  Nilotic  air  and  the  dark  voluptuous  gloom  of  the  sensual 
Egyptian  religion*  Nor  is  there  in  our  type  of  mind  and  life  the 
least  affinity  with  the  classic  Greeks.  They  were  a  subtle,  meta- 
physical people,  satirical  but  poetic,  full  of  doubt  and  fuller  of 
belief ;  yet,  above  all,  positively  inspired  with  a  love  and  compre- 
hension of  art,  with  the  most  delicate  and  sublimated  sense  of  its 
unities  and  its  sacred  requirements. 
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If  the  arerage  Greek  gentleman  of  the  time  of^  say  Praxitelee, 
ehoulti  land  at  the  Buttery  and  make  his  way  up  Broadway,  we 

can  fancy  hifi  fia£fenng8. 

It  should  seem  that  we  had  frozen  oar  fingers  too  often  in 
experimenting  with  the  cold  beauty  of  the  Greek  in  New  England 
Tillages  to  care  to  try  it  agatti.  Behold  a  colorless  little  Massif 
chusetts  hamlet ;  the  bare  boughs  of  its  elms  traced  against  a 
stone-gray  winter  sky,  which  has  been  carded  into  long^  horizontal 
lines  by  the  teeth  of  the  East  wind.  A  prim  little  Puritan 
maiden,  sharp  as  a  stock-broker,  and  with  an  unabridged  diction- 
ary of  a  mind,  trips  along  between  parallel  banks  of  sno W|  and 
briskly  mounts  the  steps  of  a  whtiB-pine  Parthenon »  the  residence 
of  her  father^  the  leading  deacon  in  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  over  the  way.  This  family  have  lived  in  its  classic 
structure  for  two  generations,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  pitiless 
humor  of  their  situation.  People  with  the  smallest  shred  of 
sense  of  appropriateness  would  have  torn  down  their  Greek 
temple,  or^  being  Yankees,  sold  it  piecemeal  for  reputable  kind- 
ling-wood. 

Let  us  have  no  Greek  temple  on  the  Riverside  Drive,  When 
we  sit  in  white  kitoiis  m  the  cool  of  the  day,  within  the  classic 
shade  of  Jones'  Wood,  to  discuss  and  speculate  on  the  essence  of 
tragic  love,  and,  if  baffled,  adjourn  to  consult  the  oracle  in 
Hoboken,  it  will  be  time  to  construct  a  temple  of  Nikfi  Apteros 
over  our  warrior  dead* 

The  Renaissance  certainly  is  better  suited  to  sumptuons  civic 
and  domestic  uses  than  to  a  great  memorial  \  it  lends  itself  to  the 
town-hall  and  the  chateau,  but  it  lacks  the  unity  and  grand- 
eur, the  deep-rooted  power  needful  for  a  great  tomb.  The  orna- 
ment is  forever  calling  the  eye  away  from  the  mafis,  and  even  the 
ornament  is  inferior  to  that  of  other  styles.  Such  a  splendid  ex» 
ample  as  the  palace  in  Seville,  where  the  rich,  freely  drawn  pJaie- 
resco  ornaments  are  massed  on  a  building  which  inherits  something 
of  the  solidity  of  Roman  Spain,  fails  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in 
one's  heart. 

Of  modem  architects  only  the  French  can  be  said  to  have 
devised  style,  and  their  charming  creations  are  too  gay  and  bright 
with  Gallic  levity  to  be  applicable  to  mortuary  purposes.  It  is  the 
style  in  which  to  house  a  pretty  and  witty  woman,  not  to  cover  in 
the  ashes  of  a  hero. 
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The  choice  would  seem  to  lie  between  Gothic  and  Romanesque* 
It  seeing  to  the  writer  that  this  h  neither  the  age  nor  people  to 
meddle  with  Gothic  art.  To  do  Gothic  work  requires  a  Gothic 
heart,  a  Gothic  head,  and  a  Gothic  hand.  We  are  sophisticated, 
hlasi^  indifferent  to  nature,  and  conventional  to  the  last  degree. 
The  men  who  awoke  from  the  sleep  of  the  dark  ages  and  fiuddenly 
broke  loose  from  the  monastic  authority,  prerogative,  and  precedent, 
and  within  fifty  years  created  a  style  and  carried  it  to  the  consum- 
mate flower  of  its  whole  life,  were  simple,  direct,  and  religious. 
They  made  a  passionate  appeal  direct  tt>  nature  to  help  them  in 
their  new  ideal  of  ornamentation,  and  she  showered  her  favors 
upon  them.  Of  Gothic  architecture  we  have  done  little  more 
than  to  cobble  up  some  unsuccessful  plagiarisms  in  the  way 
of  churches,  and  to  nail  a  few  rather  thin  boards  together  into  sad 
little  suburban  villas,  having  a  certain  sanctimony  of  English  per- 
pendicular windows. 

It  has  remained  for  England  to  demonstrate  the  inability  of  the 
modern  mind  to  grasp  the  Gothic.  Witness  the  vain  repetition  (as 
bad  in  art  as  in  pmyer)  and  long-drawn  monotouy  of  Westminster 
Palace,  with  its  an-Gothic  sameness  of  facade  after  facade.  How- 
ever, let  us  speak  tenderly  and  humanely  of  poor  Britain,  for  her 
crimes  against  the  Gothic  have  met  with  the  fullness  of  retribution 
in  the  Albert  Memorial,  a  pretentious  work  only  valuable  as  a 
warning  to  teach  how  a  large  idea  can  be  belittled  m  execution* 
The  colossal  fire-gilt  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  sits  under  a 
lofty  pinnacled  canopy  of  iron.  The  figure,  like  most  British  sculpt- 
ure, is  graceless,  inanimate,  and  devoid  of  all  character  save  a  cer* 
tain  well -nourished,  after-dinnerish,  Philistine  placidity.  Over- 
head the  architectural  design  is  crude  as  to  its  general  mass,  and 
loaded  with  coarsely  designed,  mechanical-looking  ornamentation. 
Not  only  are  the  details  wanting  in  all  that  nervous  vim  and  sharp 
autographic  character  which  is  the  joy  of  real  Gothic,  but  they  are 
unnecessarily  vulgarized  by  a  '^swell"  ostentation  of  gilt  and  a 
blunder  of  ignorant  color.  Fairly  good  work  may  be  seen  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  relief  frieze  which  surrounds  the  platform, 
but  ita  merits  are  obscured  by  four  allegorical  groups  which  trav- 
esty respectively  the  four  continents  and  resemble  nothing  so 
much  aa  the  triumphal  entry  of  Barnum's  circus  into  a  provincial 
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green  compassion  the  mnltitnde  of  jour  dns  againet  art,  so  in  liOQ* 
don  the  blessed  fog,  a  mercy  in  gray,  as  Mr.  Whistler  might  tmljr 
Oftll  it,  wraps  its  soft  mystery  around  the  great  monument  of  Uxor. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  given  why  miraclefl  are  never 
encored,  nor  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  a  true  Gothic  artist 
might  not  appear  on  earth  again  eaddenly,  say  in  Harlem^  only 
80  far  he  has  not.  Even  if  he  did,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
his  style  would  be  truly  appropriate  for  the  tomb  of  an  American 
general  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  phase  of  national  life  and  art  to  which  we  must  nearly  ap- 
proach, the  intellectual  bent  most  akin  to  ours,  is  tliat  of  the  mid- 
dle period  of  ihe  Roman  Empire*  We  are  far  more  Roman  than 
English  ;  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  AmcricaQ 
is  his  nn-Eoglishness.  The  chief  experiences  of  the  Roman  people 
were  what  ours  have  been — war,  trade,  and  sudden  expansion  into 
national  greatness,  an  expansion  so  rapid  and  immense  as  to  over- 
shadow and  mar  the  serenity  and  order  of  social  life.  Material 
prosperity  and  political  administration  were  the  leading  porsnits. 
Borne  and  America  have  loved  luxury  and  pomp.  Each  civllhsi^ 
tion  might  be  called  a  political  soooess  :  both  must  be  judged  so- 
cial failures.  Borne  loved  the  big ;  it  seemed  in  harmony  with  the 
prodigious  growth  of  Roman  populations  and  the  gigantic  spread 
of  the  imperial  systenu  Size,  brute  mass,  the  big  figures  of  th© 
census  are  onr  pride.    Like  the  Romans,  we  adore  quantity. 

The  splendid  expansion  of  the  Roman  Empire  gave  an  impetoa 
to  the  production  of  architectural  monuments  in  which  bignees 
was  realized  at  the  occasional  cost  of  greatness.  In  that  they 
showed  their  inferior  art  perception  to  the  Greeks,  who  only  asked 
of  their  craftsmen  greatness,  rarely  exacting  bigness. 

American  civilization  and  taate,  American  life  and  problems,  are 
singularly  Roman.  Discussions  in  Roman  history  as  to  the  ratios 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  endless  assertions  that  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  stability  of  those  ratios  was  due  to  the  appreciation  of 
gold  on  the  one  hand  or  to  the  decline  in  value  of  silver  on  the 
other,  sound  tiresomely  like  the  struggle  of  western  Congreasmen 
and  **  the  Scholar  in  Politics "  hero  and  to-day.  Monopoly  and 
administrative  reform  brought  about  party  changes  then  as  now. 
In  short,  to  no  people  or  art,  to  no  system  of  public  monuments,  to 
no  canons  of  t-aste  or  crystallization  of  styles,  can  w^e  turn  and  find 
ourselves  less  strangers  than  among  Roman  works.    There  alone 
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are  montimeiits  adequate  to  exproBB  our  thoughts^  splendid  enough 
to  reach  our  ideals. 

Grant  himself  was  not  far  removed  from  the  type  of  the  great 
Boman  captain.  Simple  and  direct,  uncomplicated  by  the  high- 
strung  self -consciousness  of  the  present  age,  of  a  eingtilarly  objeo- 
tiTe  mind,  free  from  the  versatile  inteUectnality  of  the  men  who  are 
governing  and  controlling  Europe  to-day,  he  went  to  his  battles 
and  conquests  with  the  absorbed  directness  of  a  soldier  of  the  sec- 
ond ceutury. 

What,  then,  could  be  more  fitting  for  the  plain,  material, 
American  people  to  erect  to  this  large-minded,  but  simple-minded 
hero,  than  the  sort  of  monument  which  the  Eomans  reared  to 
their  great  dead  ? 

The  designer  of  the  Memorial,  if  he  he  a  true  architect,  will 
jSnd  himself  confronted  with  a  sufficiently  noble  task,  and  he  will 
derive  additional  ins|>iration  from  the  chosen  site  on  Biverside 
Drive.  He  wiU  be  building  for  thousands  of  years  on  a  great 
ipot*  Soon  the  rising  tide  of  houses  will  pour  in  a  broad  ad- 
vancing wave  over  the  whole  island,  and  the  l>rive  will  be  one  of 
the  Onest  civic  displays  in  the  world. 

The  monument  will  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  visible 
and  approachable  from  all  sides,  and  no  design  will  be  fitting 
which  does  not  oppoae  to  all  views  fronts  of  equal  value.  This 
would  seem  to  exclude  a  triumphal  archj  either  colossal  like  the 
Arc  de  FEtoile,  or  in  the  more  modest  but  equally  effective  pro- 
portions of  that  of  Oonstantine,  which,  if  placed  with  the  ada 
of  its  opening  to  the  drive,  would  be  fine  and  noble  from  the  north 
or  south,  but  poor  and  meaningless  from  the  east  and  from  the 
river* 

A  column  like  that  of  Trajan  offers  a  certain  probable  artiatio 
safety,  as  the  scope  for  degrading  and  disgracing  design  is  reduced 
almost  to  the  minimum;  but  no  column  possesses  a  shadow  of 
the  grandeur  of  a  great  round  building. 

Perfect  unity  and  the  equal  grandeur  from  all  axes  of  view 
is  only  attainable  by  a  round  structure,  for  even  a  pyramid,  other- 
wise  symmetrical,  is  singularly  changed  in  its  perspective  as  the 
light  and  shadow  follow  one  another  from  face  to  face. 

The  present  Castle  of  San  Angelo,  which  is  the  tomb  of  Hadrian, 
and  was  designed  by  that  imperial  architect  for  his  own  mansoleum, 
is  an  instance  of  the  air  of  power  and  indestrnctibleness  which 
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a  broad,  low,  cylindrical  structure  possesses.  Instances  of  similar 
round  Boman  tombs,  though  usually  in  hopolegs  ruin,  aro  ubundant 
enough.  Whenever  one  sees  theae  great  stone  drums,  whether  prcn 
jected  against  a  lighted  sky,  or  with  the  dark  giinlling  gradoation  of 
a  day*time  shadow,  or  burning  in  the  east  under  attack  of  the  level 
spears  of  the  setting  sun,  they  are  eloquent  of  strength,  sublime 
simplicity,  and  all  but  eternal  permanence. 

Hadrian's  tomb  was  once  splendid  with  incruating  marble,  rich 
with  circling  column  and  statue,  and  graceful  with  its  great  bronze 
fir-cone,  towering  aloft  against  the  purple  darkness  of  the  Boman 
sky;  yet  after  sixteen  hundred  years  of  fierce  vicissitudes,  with  ita 
statues  trampled  under  Gothic  feet,  its  marbles  flung  down  and 
broken,  it  stands  a  mere  naked  drum  of  masonry,  yet  one  of  the 
grand  structures  of  the  world. 

Round  Roman  forms  have  the  unique  merit  of  concentrating 
all  their  effects  in  one  single  idea:  the  eye  and  the  memory  hold  but 
one  impression.  Within  the  limits  of  the  circular  plan  is  room 
for  abundant  choice  of  style.  Classic  temples  like  that  of  Hercules 
(the  so-called  Vesta)  in  Rome,  or  the  richer  fragment  at  Tivoli, 
offer  a  type  of  the  Greco- Roman  structure  capable  of  the  acme  of 
marble  beauty,  but  unfit,  by  reason  of  the  extinction  of  the  classic 
spirit,  for  present  use. 

The  great  solid  cylinders,  like  Hadrian's  tomb,  make  attainable 
the  highest  expression  of  dignity  and  permanence,  and  are  adapted 
to  abundant  sculptunal  adornment.  Yet  even  this  type,  with  all  ita 
grandeur,  is  associated  with  a  mode  of  structure  which  has  been 
outgrown  by  the  mechanical  advances  of  modern  civUization.  Thia 
is  still  the  age  of  bricks,  but  is  also  the  day  of  Bessemer  beams  and 
of  glass.  So,  while  the  ideas  and  forms  of  imperial  monuments 
seem  most  fitting  and  available  for  us,  the  tecknical  advantages 
of  modem  architectural  engineering  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
any  archaeological  servility  of  treatment. 

Fortunately  there  exists  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture, 
which  is  not  only  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  pure  Roman  style,  but 
admirably  adapted  to  the  modernization  of  the  great  Roman 
forme.  There  is  nothing  in  tlie  round  Roman  motive  which  is  not 
directly  and  readily  ex])i"essible  by  the  Romanesqne,  nor  is  their 
any  wealth  of  decoration  beyond  ita  resources.  It  welcomes  iron 
and  glass,  it  is  capable  of  largo,  massive  surfaces  of  unbroken  mji- 
flonry,  and  permits  the  abundant  admission  of  window  openingiL 
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It  coyers  at  once  the  antique  and  the  modem.  It  possesses  all  that 
is  grandest  in  the  Boman  combination  of  wall  and  arch  and  pier, 
and  inherits  an  abundant  wealth  of  ornament  which  came  down 
the  full,  yet  turbid  stream  of  oriental  imagination  and  was  filtered 
through  the  clarifying  intelligence  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks. 

What  therefore  seems  to  the  writer  the  most  fitting  tribute  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  grandest  possible  monument  for  Gen- 
eral Grant,  is  a  round  Boman  tomb  of  noble  dimensions  treated  as 
to  its  details  in  Bomanesque  style. 
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PAKT  n. 

The  second  eeesioE  of  the  Thirty-seventb  Congress  convened 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1861,  The  Senators  and  Eep- 
reeentatives  of  the  rebellious  Stat^js  were  no  longer  with  us. 
The  rumbtinga  of  treason^  deep  and  significant,  were  everywhere 
heard.  What  was  to  be  the  outcome  no  one  could  tell*  Anxiety 
and  aadne&s  sat  enthroned  in  both  Houses^  but  there  was  faith 
nnahaken  and  courage  unsubdued.  A  state  of  things  existed  well 
calculated  to  shake  the  stoutest  hearts.  The  loyal  members  of 
both  Senate  and  House  were  closely  organized  to  concert  measoree 
to  meet  the  appalling  emergencies  that  confronted  them.  It  was 
determined  that  each  Honao  should  appoint  one  of  its  members  to 
form  a  committee  to  watch  the  current  of  events  and  discover  as 
far  as  possible  the  intentions  and  acts  of  the  rebels.  This  com- 
mittee of  **  Public  Safety/*  as  it  might  be  called,  was  a  small  one 
— only  two  members,  GFovernor  Grimes,  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  myself  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Clothed  with  full  powers,  we  at  once  put  onrselves  in  communicsa- 
tion  with  General  Scott,  the  head  of  the  army,  with  head-qaarteTS 
at  Washington^  and  Chief-of-PoIice  Kennedy,  of  New  York  City, 
a  loyal  and  true  man,  with  a  skill  unsurpassed  by  a  FouchC  or  a 
Yidocqtie.  He  at  onco  sent  ns  some  of  his  most  skillful  and 
trusted  detectives ;  and  earnestly,  loyally,  and  conrageonsly  they 
went  to  work  to  unravel  the  plots  and  schemes  set  on  foot  to  de* 
stroy  us.  And  never  was  detective  work  more  skillfully  and  faith- 
fully done,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  Baltimore  and  Rich- 
mond and  Alexandria,  They  were  all  good  rebels  ;  they  had  long 
beards,  and  wore  slouched  hats  and  seedy  coats;  they  oheiwed 
tobacco  and  smoked  cheap  cigars ;  damned  the  Yankees  and 
drank  bad  whiskey;  and  they  obtained  a  great  deal  of  valoable 
information  in  respect  to  hostile  plans  and  schemes* 
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As  the  4th  of  March  drew  near,  what  occupied  our  most  aniioug 
thought  waa,  how  Mr.  Liucoln  couJd  get  to  Washington  and  be  in- 
augurated* Another  committee  was  formed,  one  from  each  House, 
to  look  after  that  matter.  Governor  Seward  was  the  Senate  mem- 
ber, and  I  was  put  on  on  the  part  of  the  House,  for  the  reason, 
perhaps,  that  I  was  from  Blinois,  a  known  personal  friend  of  the 
President,  who  had  been  in  close  correspondence  with  him  all 
winter.  Associating  ourselves  together,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  eTerything  roust  be  done  with  the  most  profound  secrecy. 
Governor  Seward,  his  son  Frederic  W,  Seward,  subsequently  hie 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  myself  were  the  only  persons  in 
Washington  who  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
proposed  movements.  That  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  Baltimore 
to  assassinate  him  as  he  should  pass  through,  there  can  ho  no 
reasonable  doubt  We  hoped  he  might  be  able  to  come  through 
in  the  day4ime  from  Philadelphia^  taking  a  train  secretly  and  cut- 
ting the  wires,  so  that  his  departure  could  not  be  known.  But 
General  Scott's  detectives  in  Baltimore  had  developed  such  a  con- 
dition of  things,  that  Governor  Sewurd  thought  that  the  President- 
elect and  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  should  be  advised  in  regard 
thereto,  and  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  February  he  sent  his  son 
Frederic  W,  over  to  Philadelphia  to  consuJt  with  them.  Till  now 
we  had  believed  the  President  would  come  over  from  Philadelphia  on 
the  train  leaving  there  at  noon  of  the  23d.  In  the  mean  time  the 
President  had  promised  to  run  up  to  Hamsburg  to  attend  a  re- 
ception of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  at  twelve  o'clock  on  that 
day.  Up  to  this  time  the  situation  had  been  fully  discussed  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  light  of  all  the  information  re- 
ceived, but  no  particular  programme  agreed  upon.  It  was  not  until 
the  party  started  for  Harrisburg  the  nert  morning  that  the  begt 
method  of  getting  to  Washington  was  finally  talked  over.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  previously  had  a  conversation  with  the  detective, 
Pinkerton^  and  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Seward  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  things  at  Baltimore.  The  Hon.  Korman  B.  Judd,  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  trusted  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  had  accompanied  the  party  from  Springfiold,  suggested  apian 
which,  after  full  discussion  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  all  bis  friends 
present,  wa«  agreed  upon  and  successfully  carried  out  This  plan, 
as  is  generally  known,  was  that  after  the  dinner  which  Governor 
Curtiu  had  tendered  to  him  had  been  finished,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon,  he  should  take  a  special  car  and  train  from  Harrieburg 
for  Philadelphia  to  intercept  the  night  trwn  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  The  telegraph  wires  from  Harrisburg  were  all  cat, 
so  there  could  be  no  possible  telegraphic  connection  with  the  out- 
side world.  The  connection  was  made  at  Philadelpliia,  Mr, 
Lincoln  waa  transferred  to  the  Waahington  train  without  obsenra- 
tion^  to  arrive  at  his  destination  on  time  the  next  morning  without 
the  least  miscarriage,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  23d,  Mr.  Seward  came  to  my  seat  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  told  me  he  had  no  information  from  his  son  nor  any 
one  else  in  respect  of  Mr,  Lincoln's  movements,  and  that  he  could 
have  none,  as  the  wires  were  all  cut;  but  he  thought  it  very  prob- 
able he  would  arrive  in  the  regular  train  from  Philadelphia,  and 
he  suggested  tfiat  we  should  meet  at  the  depot  to  receive  him.  We 
were  promptly  on  himd ;  the  train  arrived  in  time,  and  with 
strained  eyes  we  watched  the  descent  of  the  passengers.  But  there 
was  no  Mr.  Lincoln  among  them  ;  though  his  arrival  was  by  no 
meaua  certain,  yet  we  wei*e  much  disappointed.  But  as  there  waa 
no  telegraphic  connection,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  have  any 
information.  It  wajs  no  use  to  speculate — sad,  disappointed,  and 
under  the  empire  of  conflicting  emotions  we  separated  to  go  to  our 
respective  hames,  but  agreeing  to  be  at  the  depot  on  the  arrival  of 
the  New  York  train  the  next  morning  before  daylight,  hoping 
either  to  meet  the  President  or  get  some  information  as  to  his 
movements.  I  was  on  hand  in  seiison,  but  to  my  great  disappoint- 
ment Governor  Sew^ard  did  not  appear.  I  planted  myself  behiud 
one  of  the  great  pillars  in  the  old  Washington  and  Baltimore  depot 
where  I  could  see  and  not  be  observed.  Presently  the  train  came 
rumbling  in  on  time.  It  was  a  moment  of  great  anxiety  to  me. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  printed  in  the  newspapers  about  Mr, 
Lincoln's  arrival  in  Washington,  and  about  the  *- Scotch  cap'*  and 
*'  big  shawl  "  he  wore  through  Baltimore,  etc.,  etc.,  most  of  which 
is  mere  stuff.  I  propose  now  to  tell  about  his  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton, from  my  own  personal  knowledge — what  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  and  what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears,  not  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
some  one  else*  As  I  have  stated,  I  stood  behind  the  piUar  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  train.  When  it  came  to  a  stop  I  watched 
with  fear  and  trembling  to  see  the  passengers  descend.  I  saw 
every  car  emptied,  and  there  was  no  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  was  well-nigh 
in  despair,  and  when  about  to  leave  I  saw  slowly  emerge  £rom  the 
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last  gle^ping-ear  three  pergons*  I  could  not  mistake  the  long,  lank 
form  of  Mr,  Lincoln,  and  my  heart  bounded  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. He  had  on  a  soft  low-crowned  hat,  a  muffler  around  hia 
neeky  and  a  short  bob-tailed  overcoat.  Any  one  who  knew  him  at 
that  time  could  not  haye  failed  to  recognise  him  at  once,  but  I 
must  confess  he  looked  more  like  a  well-to-do  farmer  from  one  of 
the  back  towns  of  Jo  Davies^s  county  coming  to  Washington  to  see 
the  city,  take  out  liis  land  warrant  and  get  the  patent  for  his  farm^ 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  only  persons  that 
accompanied  Mr*  Lincoln  were  Pinkerton,  the  well-known  detect- 
ive, recently  deceased,  and  Ward  H.  Lamon.  When  they  were 
fairly  on  the  platform,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  car,  I  stepped 
forward  and  accosted  the  President :  "  How  are  you,  Lincoln  ?" 
At  this  unexpected  and  rather  familiar  salutation  the  gentlemen 
were  apparently  somewhat  startled,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had 
recognized  me,  relieved  them  at  once  by  remarking  in  his  peculiar 
voice  :  **  This  is  only  Washbume!"  Then  we  all  exchanged  con- 
gratulations, and  walked  out  to  the  front  of  the  depot,  where  I  had 
a  carriage  in  waiting.  Entering  the  carriage  (all  four  of  us),  we 
drove  rapidly  to  Willard'a  Hotel,  entering  on  Fourteenth  Street, 
before  it  was  fairly  daylight.  The  porter  showed  ua  into  the  little 
reoeiving-room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  at  my  direction  went 
to  the  office  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  assigned  a  room.  We  had  not 
been  in  the  hotel  more  than  two  minutes  before  Governor  Seward 
hurriedly  entered,  much  out  of  breath,  and  somewhat  chagiinedto 
think  he  had  not  been  up  in  season  to  be  at  the  depot  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train.  The  meeting  of  those  two  great  men  under 
the  extraordinary  circumatancea  which  surrounded  them  was  full 
of  emotion  and  thankfulness,  I  soon  took  my  leave,  but  not  be- 
fore promising  Governor  Seward  that  I  would  take  breakfast  with 
him  at  eight  o'clock  j  and  as  I  passed  out  the  outside  door  the 
Iriah  porter  said  to  me,  with  a  smiling  face  :  ''And  by  faith  it  is 
yon  who  have  brought  us  a  Prisidiot/' 

At  eight  the  governor  and  I  sat  down  to  a  simple  and  relishing 
bfeakfaat  We  had  been  relieved  of  a  load  of  anriety  almost  too 
great  to  bear.  The  President  had  reached  Washington  safely, 
and  our  spirits  were  exalted ;  and  with  a  sense  of  great  satisfaction 
we  sipped  our  delicious  coffee  and  loaded  our  plates  with  the  first 
run  of  Potomac  shad. 

Mr.  Blaine,  \n  his  **  Twenty  Years  of  Oongreas,"  has  been  led 
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into  an  error  in  Bpeaking  of  the  manner  in  which  linedn  reached 
Washington.  He  says  :  *^  He  reached  Washington  bj  a  night 
journey  taken  secretly,  much  against  hia  own  will  and  to  hia  sub- 
sequent  chagrin  and  mortification,  but  urged  apon  him  by  the 
advice  of  those  in  whose  advice  and  wisdom  he  waa  forced  to  con- 
fide. '*  The  only  truth  in  the  statement  is  that  he  ''  reached  Wash- 
iogton  by  anight  journey  taken  secretly."  I  was  the  first  man  to 
see  him  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  and  talk  with  him  of  the 
incidents  of  his  journey,  and  I  know  he  was  neither  "mortified" 
nor  "chagrined  "  at  the  manner  in  which  he  reached  Washington. 
He  expressed  to  me  in  the  warmest  terms  his  satisfaction  at  the 
complete  success  of  his  journey ;  and  I  have  it  from  persons  who 
were  about  him  in  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  that  the  plan 
agreed  upon  met  his  hearty  approval,  and  he  expressed  a  cheerful 
willingness  to  adapt  himself  to  the  novel  circumstances.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  expressed  a  regret  that  he  had  not, 
"according  to  his  own  desire,  gone  through  Baltimore  in  open 
day/*  etc.  It  is  safe  to  say  he  ncTer  had  any  such  "  desire,"  Hia 
own  detective,  Pinkerton,  a  man  who  had  his  entire  confidence, 
had  been  some  time  in  Baltimore,  with  sereral  members  of  his 
force,  in  unraveling  rebel  plots,  produced  to  him  the  most  con- 
elusive  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him.  General  Scott's 
detectives  had  discovered  the  same  thing,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  individual  testimony  tending  to  establish  the  same  fact- 
While  Mr,  Lincoln  would  haye  confronted  any  danger  in  the  per^ 
formance  of  duty»  he  was  not  a  man  given  to  bravado  and  quixotic 
schemes,  and  what  he  subsequently  stated  touching  tJus  matter 
comprises  really  all  there  is  in  it  He  declared  :  "  I  did  not  be* 
lieve  then,  nor  do  I  now  believe,  I  should  have  been  assassinated 
had  I  gone  through  Baltimore  as  first  contemplated,  huti  thought 
U  wise  io  run  no  rtsh  where  fio  risk  was  necessary,'*  ("  Logging's 
Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  vol.  i.,  p.  279.)  In  the  same 
paragraph  Mr.  Blaine  says  that  ^^it  must  be  creditable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Buchanan  that  ample  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  nation  "  (p.  240), 
If  Mr.  Blaine  means  by  this  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  driven  by  public 
indignation,  had  ordered  a  few  straggling  companies  of  regular 
infantry  to  Washington,  that  is  one  thing ;  but  if  he  referred  to 
the  protection  of  the  "  rightful  ruler"  of  the  nation  in  getting  io 
Washington^  his  good  faith  was  imposed  upon.     I  was  in  a  ]K>sitioii 
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to  know  all  that  was  going  on  in  relation  to  Mr»  Lincoln's  journey 
to  Waflhington,  and  I  never  heard  it  suggested  or  kin  ted  that  Mr* 
Bnchanan  occupied  himself  with  that  matter.  I  am  eatisOed  be 
had  no  more  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  moTementa  than  those  of 
**  the  man  in  the  moon." 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  qnietly  at  Ms  own  home  iu  Springfield 
during  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1860,  bnt  he  watched  narrowly 
all  the  incidents  of  the  campaign.  On  the  26th  of  May  he  wrote 
me  as  follows : 

** ,  .  .  I  have  your  letters  written  Biuee  the  nominations,  but  till  now  I 
have  found  no  moment  to  say  a  worti  by  way  of  answer.  Of  coupso  I  am  glad 
Uwit  the  nomination  is  well  received  by  our  friendA,  and  I  sinoerdy  tbank  yoo 
for  so  iuforming  me.  So  far  a«  I  can  learn,  the  nominations  Uke  well  cT^ry- 
whem,  and  if  w©  get  no  back-set,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  going  through. 

**  1  hope  you  will  write  often ;  and  as  you  write  more  rapidly  than  I  dO| 
doti^t  make  your  letters  so  short  a&  mine.    Yours,  very  truly» 

**A,  LnfcoLK," 


Mr.  Lincoln  had  hig  perioda  of  anxiety  and  deep  concern  during 
the  canvasfl.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Congressional  (Republi- 
can) Committee,  I  was  engaged  at  Washington  during  the  cam- 
paign. On  the  9th  of  September  Mr,  Lincoln  wrote  me  aa  followa 
from  Springfield : 

«*  Yours  of  the  5th  waa  received  la«t  evening.  I  waa  right  glad  to  get  it. 
It  contains  the  latest '  posting '  which  I  now  have.  It  relieves  me  some  from  a 
little  anxiety  I  had  about  Maine.  Jo  MecliU,  on  August  80,  wrote  mo  that 
Colfax  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hamlm,  Baying  we  were  in  great  danger  of  losing 
two  members  of  Congrem  in  Maine,  and  that  your  brother  woald  not  have  ex- 
ceeding  six  thousand  majority  for  Governor,  I  addreaeed  you  at  once,  at  Galena, 
aakiog  for  your  latest  information.  As  you  are  at  Washington,  that  letter  you 
will  reo^ve  tome  time  alter  the  Maine  elaclion,    Youta,  very  truly. 

Though  the  election  waa  over  there  came  gloomy  days  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  bnt  he  pondered  well  on  the  great  problems  before  him. 
Ho  had  weighed  well  all  the  important  qncstions  which  had  arisen, 
and  in  him  there  was  neither  change  nor  shadow  of  turning.  On 
the  13th  day  of  December  he  wrote  to  me  ag  follows  : 

*'Hoif.  B.  B*  WAanauairE; 

^*My  Dear  Sir ;— Your  long  letter  received.  Prevent  as  far  as  poesible  any 
of  our  frienda  from  d«moraiijsing  tbemaelTest  ami  our  canac  by  entertaining  prop- 
odtSoDfl  for  compromise  of  any  sort  on  alavery  extension.     There  ia  no  fiosiiblo 
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eompromise  upon  it  but  which  puts  as  imderAgun,  and  &U  our  week  to  do  owm 
again.  Whether  it  be  a  Mi5»ouri  liae  or  EH  Thayer'a  PopDlar  Sovereigiity,  it 
U  a]l  the  same.  Let  either  be  done^  and  imniediat«Ix  filibnstdring  and  extend- 
ing flJavciy  recommences.  On  that  p>oint  bold  firm  as  a  chain  of  steel.  Youxv, 
as  eyer.  A*  Liboolv." 

As  the  time  of  the  inauguration  drew  near  there  waa  an  mtense 
anxiety  not  unmingled  with  trepidation  all  over  the  loyal  Korth  ae 
to  how  Mr.  Lincoln  might  meet  the  approaching  crisis.  Many  and 
varied  were  the  specnlatione  aa  to  what  course  he  would  take. 
Looking  at  his  character  and  life,  many  feared  he  had  not  fally 
comprehended  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  weighed  the  whole  matter,  and  fully  determined  in  his 
own  mind  what  course  he  would  pursue.  In  December,  1860,  he 
wrote  me  the  foUowiug  letter : 

"  Sfriko  FIELD,  Dee,  81, 199QL 
"Hon.  E.  B.  WAsiaimxifi: 

**M!f  Dwr  Sir  .—Last  night  I  receiTcd  your  letter.  f^YiDg  an  aooomit  ol 

jonr  interriew  with  Q&neral  Soott,  and  for  which  1  thank  yon.  Please  preaent 
my  respects  to  the  General,  and  teli  him  confidentially  I  shall  be  obliged  to  him 
to  be  aA  well  prepared  as  he  can  to  either  hold  or  retake  the  forts,  as  the  Oife 
may  require,  at  and  after  the  inanguratioD.    Yoors,  as  ever, 

•'A.  LDrooLK," 

I  cannot  here  recount  all  Mr.  Linooln^s  acts  of  kinduess  to  me 
while  President.  Ete  always  seemed  anzioua  to  gratify  me,  and  I 
can  recollect  of  no  single  favor  that  I  asked  of  him  that  he  did  not 
cheerfully  accord.  I  wiU  mention  a  simple  incident.  In  the  fall 
of  1863,  my  brother,  General  Waahbume,  of  Wisconsin,  was  sta- 
tioned at  a  moat  unhealthy  camp  at  Helena,  Arkansaa.  He  was 
taken  dangerously  sick  with  malarial  dysentery,  and  there  was 
little  prospect  of  his  recovery  unless  he  could  be  removed  to  some 
healthier  location*  I  wrote  to  Mr,  Lincoln,  briefly,  asking  for  a 
leave  of  absence  for  him  for  cause  of  health,  and  in  due  time  I  ra- 
cseived  the  following  reply  : 

"i¥iiw<e  and  eoi^fideTUial. 

"  EiEcmvE  Ujkumcm,    i 

WASBI2iOTDN,  Oct.  SO   18^  f 

"Hon.  E.  B.  Washburjoe: 

**  Jfy  Dear  Sir.*— Yonra  of  the  12th  has  been  in  my  hands  sereral  days.    Ka- 
closed  I  send  a  leave  of  absence  for  your  brother,  in  as  good  form  as  1  think  I 
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CAD  aafely  put  it.  Without  knowing  whether  he  would  accept  it^  I  hsTe  ten* 
dered  the  Coll<?ctorBhip  of  Portland,  Maine,  to  jour  other  brother,  the  Governor. 
''Thanks  to  both  you  and  our  friend  Campbell  for  your  kind  words  and 
mtentioDS.  A  second  term  would  be  a  great  honor,  and  a  great  labor,  which 
together^  perhaps,  I  would  not  decline*  if  tendered*       Yours  truly, 

**  A.  Lincoln." 


This  last  paragraph  refers  to  a  letter  of  the  Honorable  Thomp- 
aon  Campbell,  whom  I  have  l>efore  referred  to  iti  thia  paper,  and  in 
which  we  afiked  permission  to  bring  him  forward  m  a  candidate  for 
a  re-dection. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1861,  the  two  Honses  of  Oongresa 
met  in  joint  seesion  to  count  and  declare  the  electoral  vote.  As  in 
all  timee  of  great  excitement,  the  air  was  filled  with  nnmberiefli 
and  absurd  rumorg,  and  few  were  in  fear  that  iu  some  unforeseen 
way  the  ceremony  of  the  count  might  be  interrupted  and  the  result 
not  declared.  And  hence  all  Washington  was  on  the  qui  vive* 
The  joint  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  high  noon.  An  immense  throng  filled  the 
House  end  of  the  Capitol,  All  the  gilded  corridors  leading  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  were  crowded,  and  the  galleries  packed.  Beau- 
tiful and  gorgeously  dressed  ladies  entered  the  EaU,  found  their 
way  into  the  cloak-rooms,  and  many  of  them  occupied  the  seats  of 
the  members,  who  gallantly  surrendered  them  for  the  occasion. 

At  twenty  minutes  alter  twelve  the  doorkeeper  announced  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States*  The  Senators  entered,  headed  by 
their  President,  Honorable  John  G,  Breckinridge,  the  members 
of  the  House  rising  to  receive  them.  The  Vice-President  took  hia 
seat  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Honorable  William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey).  The  joint 
convention  of  the  two  Houses  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, who  served  out  hia  term  of  Vice-President  till  March  4, 
1861.  The  Honorable  Lyman  Trumbull  was  appointed  teller  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Phelps,  of  Missouri,  and  Wasb- 
bume,  of  Illinois,  on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  count  proceeded 
without  incident*  and  the  Vice-President  announced  the  election 
of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  then  offered  the 
ordinary  resolution  of  notification  to  the  President-elect,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  two  members  from  the  House  to  be  joined  by  one  mem- 
ber from  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hind  man,  of  Arkansas,  one  of  the  most 
violent  and  vindictive  secesaionists,  insisted  that  the  same  oom- 
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mili^e  "  inform  General  Scott  tkat  there  was  no  more  use  for  his 
janizaries  about  the  Capitol,  the  Totes  being  coaoted  and  the  reeult 
proclaimed^"  Mr,  Grow,  of  Pennsjlrania,  responded  that  gentle- 
men seemed  to  trouble  themselvea  a  good  deal  about  General  Scott 
on  all  occasions. 

There  was  a  certain  feeling  of  relief  among  the  loyal  people  of 
the  country  that  Mr,  Lincoln  had  been  declared  to  be  duly  elected 
President,  without  the  leagt  pretense  of  illegality  or  irregnlarity. 

But  I  must  bring  this  paper  to  a  close*  The  rebellion,  in  April, 
1865,  was  fast  approaching  an  end.  Hariug  expressed  a  de&irc  to 
be  at  the  front,  wherever  that  might  be,  when  the  hour  of  its  final 
collapse  might  come  finally  to  strike,  General  Grant  had  given  me 
a  pass  of  the  broadest  character,  to  go  anywhere  in  the  Union  lines. 
The  news  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  reached  Galena  at  eleven  o'clock 
Monday  morning,  April  3, 1865.  I  took  the  train  '*  for  the  front" 
at  five  P.M,,  and  arrived  in  Washington,  Thursday  morning,  April 
6th*  I  found  that  the  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  a  party  of 
friends  had  left  on  an  excursion  for  Fortress  Monroe,  City  Pointy 
and  Richmond.  Mr.  Blaine  joined  me,  and  we  made  the  trip  to- 
gether to  City  Point,  On  arriving  there,  late  Friday  afternoon, 
we  found  the  President  and  party  had  returned  from  Richmond, 
and  were  on  their  steamer,  the  '*  River  Queen,"  which  was  to  re- 
main at  City  Point  over-night.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Blaine  and 
myself  went  on  board  the  steamer  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  never  passed  a  more  delightful  evening.  Mr,  Lincoln  was 
in  perfect  health  and  in  exuberant  spirits.  His  relation  of  his  ex- 
periences and  of  all  he  saw  at  Richmond  had  all  of  that  quaintnefli 
and  originality  for  which  he  was  distinguished*  Full  of  anecdote 
and  reminiscence,  he  never  flagged  during  the  whole  eveniug.  His 
son  Robert  was  in  the  military  service  and  with  the  advancing 
army,  and  knowing  that  I  was  bound  for  the  '*  front  **  the  next 
morning,  he  said  to  me :  "  I  believe  I  will  drop  Robert  a  line  if 
you  will  take  it.  I  will  hand  it  to  you  in  the  morning  before  yon 
Btart.'*  I  went  to  the  wharf  the  next  morning,  and  Boon  Mr,  Lin- 
coln came  ashore  from  his  steamer,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  was  erect  and  buoyant,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen 
him  look  so  great  and  grand.  After  a  few  words  of  conversation, 
he  handed  me  the  letter,  and  I  bid  him  what  proved  to  be,  alas  !  a 
final  adieu,  I  made  my  way  with  all  diligence  and  through  much 
tribulation  to  the  "front,**  and  arrived  at  Appomattox  in  scaeon 
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to  Bee  the  final  Bnrrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
Oeneral  Lee  and  his  associate  generals  prisoners  of  war.  Betnm- 
ing  to  City  Point,  I  found  awaiting  me  there  a  small  government 
steamer  which  was  to  take  me  to  Washington.  On  arriving  there 
I  met  the  most  terrible  news  that  had  ever  shocked  the  civilized 
world :  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  asaassinaUd.  That  was  Saturday 
night,  April  15,  1865.  I  gave  directions  to  have  the  steamer 
proceed  directly  to  Washington,  where  I  arrived  early  Monday 
morning,  April  17,  and  in  season  to  participate  in  the  stupen- 
dous preparations  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  Presi- 
dent. I  was  on  the  Oongressional  Oommittee  to  escort  his  re- 
mains to  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  I  followed  his  colossal  hearse 
to  the  grave. 

E.  B.  Washburitb. 


UNITED   BULGARIA. 


Ik  the  spring  of  1876  there  was  a  feeble  attempt  at  ioBurrection 
in  two  or  three  Bulgarian  villagca,  which,  as  every  one  will  remem* 
ber,  was  put  down  by  the  TurkB  with  massacres  and  burnings  such 
aa  had  not  been  known  for  nearly  forty  years.*  Owing  to  the  r^ 
motenesa  of  this  region,  it  was  some  time  before  any  knowledge  of 
these  events  reached  Western  Europe.  Detailed  information  had, 
however,  been  received  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  by  other 
Americans  engaged  in  educational  work  at  Constantinople.  They 
endeavored  to  represent  the  state  of  affairs  in  Bulgaria  to  the 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Elliott,  who  declined  to  listen  to 
their  statements  or  to  report  the  facts  to  his  government  Fi- 
nally, after  the  London  ''Times"  had  refused  to  publish  a  cau- 
tioua  report  on  the  subject  from  its  oorrespondent,  Mr.  Gallenga,  a 
letter  from  Oonstantinople  embodying  the  main  facta  was  publish- 
ed in  the  '*  Daily  Kews/'f  ^  the  truth  of  these  statements  was 
denied  by  the  English  embassy  at  Constantinople,  the  American 
gentlemen  in  question  were  in  danger  of  losing  credit,  and,  what 
wm  more  serious,  of  having  Robert  College — the  most  praisewor- 
thy American  institution  in  the  East — shot  up  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  on  the  ground  of  their  dissemination  of  false  reports 
againat  the  government.  Under  these  circamstances  the  American 
Jf iniater,  Mr.  Majraard,  deputed  me,  although  I  had  arrived  in 
Constantinople  only  a  few  days  before,  to  proceed  to  the  interior 
of  Bulgaria,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact  truth  of  the 
case.  Meanwhile,  such  was  the  excitement  which  even  the  first 
publication  had  caused  in  England,  that  the  British  Ambassador 
was  instructed  to  send  some  one  to  Philippopolis  for  the  same 

*  lu  1841,  M.  Blanqui  was  sent  by  M.  GuUot  to  study  tba  remilU  of  a 
simiJai'  massacre  in  Bul^ria. 

t  Written  by  Mr.  Edwin  Pears,  an  eminent  English  lawyer. 
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purpose*  Mr,  Walter  Baring,  one  of  the  Secretariee  of  Legation, 
who  waa  appointed  to  that  duty,  reached  PhUippopolie  at  about 
the  game  time  as  myself,  and  although  oiir  lines  of  invefitigation 
were  in  the  main  independent,  wo  arrived  at  eubstantiiiUy  the  same 
rdsiilt  as  to  facte.  Mr.  J*  A.  MacOahan^  then  oorrespoudent  of 
the  Lundon  **  Daily  News,*'  was  going  to  the  Serbian  frontier  to 
write  about  the  Serbian  war  with  Turkey.  He  happened  to  go  on 
the  same  railway  train  with  me  as  far  as  Philippopolis,  and,  re- 
maining there  a  day,  became  so  interested  in  what  he  heard  that 
he  decided  to  put  off  hie  journey  for  a  while  and  write  of  what  he 
saw.  It  is  chiefly  through  his  letters  that  the  English  and  the 
American  public  became  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Turks  had  guppressed  the  disorders.  As  there  was  every  reason 
for  conducting  my  inquiries  openly,  Mr.  MacGahan,  Mr,  Carl 
Schneider,  the  correspondent  of  the  **  Cologne  Gazette/'  and,  in* 
deed,  all  who  chose  were  allowed  to  be  present.  Two  interpreters, 
of  different  nationalities,  each  gpeakhig  several  languages,  secured 
us  against  possible  deceit.  My  preliminary  report  was  given  out 
for  publication  from  the  Legation  during  my  absence  and  with* 
out  my  knowledge. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  now  the  story  of  what  had  already 
taken  place  or  to  tell  of  the  horrors  which  still  remained  visible. 
Suffice  it  to  Bay  that  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
American  clergymen  was  abundantly  proven*  The  state  of  the 
country,  however,  was  then  so  unsettled — there  was  such  abject 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  population  and  such  organized 
terrorism  on  the  part  of  the  Mussulmans,  with  so  great  careless- 
naaa  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  officials — that  it  was  im- 
possible  to  resist  the  desire  to  do  what  we  could  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  iKjrsons  ac* 
cueed  of  political  offenses,  who  were  being  tried  in  batches  before 
a  commission  composed  of  Mussiilmans  without  regard  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  procedure  ;  sentences  of  the  most  severe  nature 
were  given  daily,  and  frequent  executions  were  taking  place. 
The  Christian  inhabitants  were  afraid  to  appear  outside  of  their 
villages  or  to  continue  their  agricultural  labors  ;  their  cattle  and 
liOTiet  had  been  stolen  by  their  Mussulman  neighbors,  and  their 
crops  were  not  infrequently  destroyed.  What  we  could  do  in  the 
way  of  representation  to  the  local  authorities  or  to  the  pashas  was 
done,  and  in  nearly  all  cades  this  produced  an  effect.     The  English 
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oammiBdioner  coald  indeed  threaten  in  extreme  cases  with  the  dis- 
pleaaure  of  his  government,  but  all  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
do  was  to  represent  that  the  Porte  was  sincerely  desirous  of  ra* 
storing  order»  and  that  by  maintaining  things  in  their  actnal 
position  the  officials  were  rendering  a  disserrice  to  their  own  Oct- 
emment.  In  extreme  cases  it  became  necessary  t<^  obtain  tho 
good  offices  of  the  American  Minister^  n&  well  as  of  the  Kui^ian 
Ambassador,  with  the  authorities  at  Coustantinople.  I  judged  it 
better  to  communicate  with  my  Minister  by  sending  him  open 
telegrams^  stating  exactly  tlie  facts,  and  what  was  best  to  da^  in 
order  that  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  read  every  telegram  before 
it  waa  delivered,  might  have  the  advantage  of  complying  with  any 
request  before  it  was  actually  made.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  owing  to  the  representations  made  by  British 
and  Russian  Embassies  and  by  the  American  Legation  to  the  Porte 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  untried  political  prisoners  were 
released,  that  a  new  judicial  commission  was  formed,  and  that 
about  two  hundred  people  already  sentenced  to  death  had  their 
sentences  commuted.  Horses  and  oxen  as  well  as  agricultural  im- 
plements were  restored,  and  at  the  end  of  our  six  weeks'  work  the 
condition  of  the  population  was  vastly  superior  to  that  in  which 
we  found  it. 

I  fully  admit  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  was,  in  so  act* 
ing,  going  beyond  and  outside  of  my  instmctionB  ;  but  it  was  a 
case  where  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  with  human  feelings  to 
have  done  differently,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
my  conduct  was  approved  and  supported  both  by  the  Minister  at 
Constantinople  and  tho  government  at  home.  I  was  even  after- 
ward thanked  by  Turkish  officials  for  preventing  them  from  act- 
ing so  as  to  lose  their  plaoee. 

The  result  of  the  official  reports  of  Mr.  Baring,  of  Prince  Tser- 
ebelef,  the  Russian  consul-general  at  Philippopolis,  who  accom- 
panied me  during  a  portion  of  my  investigation,  and  of  the  other 
consuls,  was  that  a  conference  of  European  powers  finally  met  in 
Constantinople  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  consider  some  scheme 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Bulgarian  provinces. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  however,  General  Igna- 
tief  came  to  see  me,  and  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  Con- 
ference could  do  nothing  unless  some  plan  or  scheme  was  placed 
before  them  at  the  beginning  for  their  consideration  ;  that  thej 
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would  b€  too  much  hurried  to  work  ont  any  measure  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Bulgaria,  Ho  suggested,  therefore,  that,  as  a  peraon 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  present  situation  of  the  Bul- 
gariau  people,  I  should  co-operate  with  Prince  Tserobclef  and 
.  another  of  bis  aecretaries  in  preparing  some  scheme  of  goveniment 
which  could  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  for  the  approbiition  of 
the  powers.  As  Mr,  Maynard,  the  American  Minister,  saw  no 
objection  to  my  giving  my  advice  and  co-operation,  we  prepared 
first  a  plan  of  a  constitution  in  general  terms,  wliich  was  sabniitted 
to  Prince  Gortchakoff  before  the  Conference  met,  Thi^  having 
been  approved  by  the  prince,  we  then  proceeded  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution in  detaiL  The  work  was  divided  pretty  equally  between 
ns,  although  wo  consulted  together  on  every  article.  Others  who 
had  special  koowledge  were  called  in  to  assist  us,  including  two 
attaches  of  the  Russian  consulate-general  at  Constantinople,  who 
had  lived  for  some  time  in  various  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  Mace- 
donia, and  Mr.  MacGahan,  who  bad  won  the  con^dence  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr.  Baring,  the  English  secretary,  was  also  invited  to 
assist,  hot  Sir  Uenry  Elliott  refused  to  allow  him  to  give  any  aid, 
and  kept  him  at  Fhilippopolis,  It  was  of  course  impossible  for 
foreigners,  even  had  they  known  the  country  much  better  than  we 
did,  to  have  drawn  up  a  constitution  thoroughly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  we  were  enabled  iu  the  end  to  draft 
a  scheme  which  we  thought  would  be  acceptable  to  the  jiowers  and 
at  the  same  time  l>e  capable  of  working  fairly  well.  In  some  re- 
gpeots  I  was  even  less  liberal  than  my  Hussian  colleagues,  for, 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  civilization  of  the  country, 
I  laid  great  stress  on  the  introduction  of  local  self-government, 
while  diminishing  the  power  of  the  general  legislature.  The  chief 
officials  still  had  to  be  appointed  or  confirmed  by  the  Sultan.  But 
we  believed  that  the  country  could  only  learn  to  govern  it-self  by 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  practicing  self-government  in  the 
communes  on  the  basis  that  had  always  existed,  leaving  to  the 
future  the  possibility  of  giving  more  extended  powers  to  the  pro- 
vincial assembly. 

A  question  at  once  aroee  about  the  boundaries  of  the  new  State  ; 
and  here  it  was  neceBsary  to  obtain  assistance  from  Turkish  official 
documents,  especially  from  those  which  we  considered  the  most 
accurate — the  reports  to  the  Minister  of  Finance — so  far  as  they 
could  be  obtained «    Kiepert's  map  and  the  reporta  of  travelers 
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were  Uken  far  what  they  were  worth.  Before  coming  to  any  d^ 
cision^  an  ethnological  map  of  each  dietrict  was  made  by  Mr.  Ter- 
noff  of  the  RoB&ian  consulate,  together  with  a  carefully  prepared 
csoUectiou  of  yital  statistics.  There  were  seyeral  qucBtious  to  be 
considered*  In  certain  parts  of  what  was  evidently  Bulgaria  wer« 
large  bodies  of  Mussalmans,  some  of  them  Turks,  others  Oirca»p 
sians,  transplanted  there  after  the  Crimean  war  on  the  advice  uf 
the  English  embassy ;  and  in  some  districts  people  called  Pomaka^ 
of  Bulgarian  origin^  and  speaking  almost  solely  the  Bulgarian  Ian* 
guage,  but  who  had  adopted  the  Mussulman  religion  at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  conquest  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  lands  and 
personal  freedom*  It  was  of  course  impt^seible,  in  drawing  the 
boundaries  of  a  province,  to  leave  small  eticlovcst  no  matter  what 
their  population  might  be.  It  was  known,  for  instanoe,  that  the 
village  of  Peristcra  was  purely  Greek,  as  was  alao  that  of  Steni- 
makho,  with  iu  surroundings,  which  was  even  mentioned  as  a 
purely  Greek  town  by  Villehardouin  after  the  capture  of  Oonstan* 
tmople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1304.  In  the  towns  on  the  Black  Sea 
there  was  a  numerical  preponderance  of  Greeks,  and  there  was 
ako  a  Greek  population  extending  for  some  miles  inland  on  the 
sea-coast  of  the  jEgean.  It  was  considered  neoessary  to  give  the 
futufG  Bulgarian  seaports  both  on  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the 
iEgean  ;  otherwise  the  same  mistake  would  have  been  committed 
which  was  made  by  giving  the  Dalmatian  sea-coast  to  Austria^ 
wbile  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  with  a  similar  population,  were 
thus  cut  of  from  their  natural  outlets* 

Expecting  that  the  Conferenoe,  and  especially  its  Englith  mem* 
here,  would  be  exceedingly  critical^  the  boundaries  were  made 
rather  too  large  than  too  small  in  order  to  allow  room  for  cutting 
down.  The  question  then  came  np,  Shall  Bulgaria  constitute  a 
single  province  ?  General  Ignatief  believed  that  the  English 
would  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  single  province  of  the  size  sug^ 
gested,  and  therefore  proposed  dividing  it  into  two  by  the  line  of 
the  Balkans.  To  this  I  replied  that,  if  the  English  objected  to  a 
single  province,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of 
dividing  the  country  into  two,  as  thus  there  might  be  more  yield- 
ing with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  constitution.  My  snggestkm 
was  accepted,  and  the  constitution  was  presented  to  the  Confer- 
ence^ giving  one  great  Bulgaria  with  the  constitution  which  we 
had  agreed  upon.     Naturally  the  Conference  objected,  as  we  bad 
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foreseen,  to  many  of  tlie  articlee^  and  referred  the  whole  back  to 
the  Russian  delegates  for  reTidon.  It  was  erident  that,  with  all 
the  subjects  before  the  Conference  for  consideration,  no  great  atten- 
tion conld  be  given  to  details,  and  the  eonstitntion  was  setit  back 
arranged  in  a  different  order,  written  in  somewhat  different  lan- 
gnage,  bnt  with  almost  every  detail  substantially  the  same.  This 
was  accepted  by  the  majority.  The  only  serions  change  was  in  the 
boondaries.  Here,  as  we  bad  thonght,  the  English  insisted  on 
two  provinces  instead  of  one ;  but,  strangely  enough,  instead  of 
dividing  by  the  natural  lines  of  the  mountain  range,  the  provinces 
were  separated  by  a  purely  artificial  north  and  south  meridian  line, 
which  left  nearly  all  the  intelligence,  culture,  and  business  ele- 
ments in  the  eastern  province,  and  the  wilder  and  less  civilized 
part,  in  the  western  half*  It  was  evident  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  not  have  lasted  long ;  and  two  provinces,  while  im- 
posing greater  burdens  upon  the  population  than  one,  would  give 
far  more  opportunity  for  intrigue  to  any  foreign  power  that  chose 
to  adopt  such  moans*  Everything,  however,  was  cut  short  by  the 
refusal  of  Turkey  to  accept  the  results  of  the  Conference.  In  this 
she  was  assisted  by  an  intrigue  of  the  English  embassy*  Lord 
Saliflbnry  suatained  the  side  of  the  Bulgarians,  but  his  colleague, 
the  Engliah  Ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Elliott,  was  jealous  of  him, 
and  succeeded,  owing  to  his  influence  and  long  residence  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  persuading  the  Turks  that  the  real  England  would 
support  them  in  any  opposition  they  might  make  to  Russia. 
Had  the  proposition  of  the  Conference  been  accepted  by  Turkey, 
the  state  of  affairs  would  have  greatly  differed  from  what  it  is 
now.  Bulgariar,  whether  in  two  provinces  or  one,  would  have 
been  immediately  subject  to  the  Porte,  although  with  local  auton- 
omy;  I.  e*,  would  have  been  in  the  same  position  in  which  Eastern 
Eumelia  has  been  up  to  the  present  time*  Both  Roumania  and 
Serbia  would  have  remained  tributary  states,  and  not  have  become 
independent  kingdoms. 

But  the  Conference,  as  we  have  seen,  proved  abortive,  and  the 
Wfiult  was  war,  in  which  the  Turks  came  to  such  straits  that  they 
were  willing  to  accept  almost  any  terms  that  Eussia  proposed, 
Among  these  was  the  creation  of  a  great  Bulgaria  as  one  single 
tributary  state,  with  boundaries  somewhat  enlarged  beyond  those 
proposed  by  the  Conference.  It  was  a  great  grief  to  those  of  us 
who  are  not  Russians,  but  who  are  interested  in  the  Christian  peo- 
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pies  of  the  East,  and  it  was,  it  \ 
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.  great  mistake  on  the 
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part  of  the  Russian  negotititors  that  provision  wae  not  made  for 
giving  Thessuly  and  Epirus,  if  not  the  town  of  Salonica,  to  Oreecse. 
But  as  Greece  had  been  led  by  English  promises  to  keep  qniet, 
and  as,  more  than  that,  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Greek  patri- 
archate at  ConBtantinopie  had  been^  first,  to  hinder  the  formation 
of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  and  the  separation  of  the  Bulgariau 
church  froDi  llie  Greek,  and  then  to  claim  the  whole  of  Bulgaria, 
which  they  called  by  the  ancient  name  Thrace^  as  Greek  on  ac- 
count of  its  religion,  the  Bussian  negotiators  were  not  inoUned  to 
interfere  in  favor  of  the  Greeks. 

It  may  be  allowable  to  say  here,  parenthetically,  that  the  sig- 
nature of  the  peace  of  San  Stefano  was  first  publicly  announoed 
at  my  house  to  General  Grant,  who  was  then  in  Constantinople,  by 
Count  Cortis,  the  Italian  Ambassador,  who  had  jnst  received  a 
telegram  to  that  effect  from  General  Ignatief.  The  English  em- 
bassy did  not  receive  the  intelligence  until  the  next  morning,  when 
it  was  already  published  in  the  newspapers.  General  Grant  was 
very  raiicli  interested  in  the  Eastern  question  in  all  its  details. 
He  had  acquired  his  knowledge  with  wonderful  rapidity  during 
his  journey  in  the  East,  and,  in  spite  of  his  taciturnity,  had  enter- 
tained us  for  an  hour  the  day  previous  by  telling  us  what  he  would 
have  done  had  he  arrived  before  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  Withont  entering  into  details  I  may  say  that  he 
would  have  occapied  Constantinople  with  his  troops,  and,  while 
making  every  provision  for  the  safety  of  private  and  of  govern- 
mental property,  would  have  issued  a  proclamation  leaving  the 
ultimate  amingements  to  the  European  powers  on  one  sole  con- 
dition— ''that  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  waa  to  be  forerer 
abolished." 

Wliile  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  kept  yerj  closely  to  the 
boundaries  of  Bulgaria  as  laid  down  by  the  Conference,  there 
was  one  change  of  great  importance  ;  for,  instead  of  being  a  self- 
governing  Turkish  province,  Bulgaria  was  constituted  into  an  au- 
tonomous tributary  principality  with  a  Christian  government  and 
a  national  militia. 

As  is  well  known,  this  diminution  of  the  territory  of  European 
Turkey  was  distasteful  to  the  English  Government  as  well  as  to 
Austria,  and  a  congress  of  the  Euro|^an  powers  which  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  called  at  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  reviaing 
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the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  The  resolt  of  this  revision  waa  to 
reduce  very  greatly  the  limite  of  Bulgaria,  by  cutting  oli  the  whole 
of  Macedonia^  by  limiting  the  boundarioa  on  the  Bouth^^stern 
aicle,  and,  further,  by  dividing  the  country  into  two  parts  by  the 
line  of  the  Balkans.  The  north- western  portion  was  formed  into 
an  autonomous  tributary  principality  under  the  name  of  Bulgaria, 
while  the  south-eastern  part  was  made  a  province  under  a  Chris- 
tian governor,  with  a  constitutional  government,  and  placed  back 
under  the  control  of  the  Porte.  Lest  there  should  even  seem  to 
be  a  connection  between  these  two  regions,  this  province  was  given 
not  the  name  of  Southern  Bulgaria,  but  the  misnomer  of  Eastern 
Bumelia*  In  this  way  that  part  of  the  country  which  had  suffered 
least  from  the  Turks,  where  the  population  was  sparser  and 
rougher,  was  given  a  practical  independence,  while  Eastern  fiume- 
lia  with  a  denser,  more  intelligent,  more  educated,  and  richer 
population,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  nearly  all  the  massacres 
of  1876,  was  made  again  a  Turkish  provLnce.  The  country  was 
thus  burdened  with  a  double  government,  and  the  tribute  from 
Eastern  Rumclia  was  fixed  at  a  high  rate.* 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  a  consti- 
tutional assembly  met  at  Tiniovo  in  the  spring  of  1879,  formed  a 
constitution,  and  elected  as  prince,  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  the 
Bon  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesee,  and  therefore  a  cousin  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  pro- 
posed by  Prince  Tcherkosky,  the  Russian  governor,  was  by  no 
means  adopted  in  its  entirety.  The  Bulgarian  delegates  showed 
themselves  more  independent  than  had  been  expected,  and,  partly 
under  the  influence  of  an  American  gentleman,  the  late  Mr.  E.  M. 
Orant,  introduced  many  exceedingly  democratic  features,  in  part 
to  the  advantage  and  in  part  also  to  the  detriment  of  the  country* 
The  constitution  as  adopted  was,  as  events  proved,  too  liberal  for 
a  people  not  yet  accustomed  to  self-government.  Still,  as  a  whole, 
it  worked  much  better  than  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of 
Bulgaria  had  a  right  to  expect.  But  its  defects  led  the  prince  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  foreigners  who  surrounded  him,  among 
whom  the  German  consul  was  especially  active,  and  in  1881  he 
was  induced  to  issue  a  proclamation  suspending  the  constitution 
for  seven  years,  and  assuming  extraordinary  powers  for  that  time. 

•  Thi>  revenue  of  the  province  waa  C8timat4<d  nt  $3,060,000  (it  is  rcsally 
about  1^,760,000),  &ad  the  tribute  wua  fixed  nt  $1404,000. 
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HiB  action  was  indeed  ratified  by  a  Tote  of  a  special  anembfy 
elected  for  that  pnrpoee,  but  the  chief  political  men  of  the  couii* 
try  declared  at  that  time  and  afterwarda  that  the  elections  to  this 
assembly  had  not  been  free*  HoweTer  that  may  be,  the  prixios 
before  long  saw  his  mistake,  and  being  loyal  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  conntry^  gaye  np  the  ertraordinary  powers  that  had  been 
conferred  apon  him,  and  in  1883  restored  the  eonstitntion  with 
some  rery  slight  changes.  Since  that  time,  in  spit«  of  sotDe 
checks,  the  condition  of  Bnlgaria  has  been  uniformly  prosperous. 
Public  order  has  been  generally  maintained  eyerywhere,  agriooll- 
nre  and  commerce  have  prospered,  the  schools  have  increasedt  and 
the  people  lead  a  free  and  independent  life.  One  snre  evidence  of 
the  general  good  goyemment  is  that  the  peasantry  are  constantly 
adding  to  their  landed  property,  and  that  the  area  of  caltiyation 
has  been  greatly  extended . 

In  accordance  also  with  the  proyiaions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
a  European  commission  met  at  Philippopolia  (the  British  members 
were  Sir  Henry  Dmmmond  "Wolff  and  Lord  Donoughmore)  and 
a  constitution  or  '*  organic  statute"  for  Eastern  Rumelia  was 
adopted  and  put  into  force.  The  first  goyemor-general  appointed 
by  the  Porte,  with  the  approval  of  the  powers,  was  Prince  Alex- 
ander Vogorides,  by  origin  a  Bulgarian,  though  of  Greek  educa- 
tion, who  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  Turkish  diplomatic 
serrice  under  the  name  of  Alako  Pasha,  On  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  in  May,  1884,  as  some  of  the  great  powers  objected 
to  his  renomination,  ho  was  succeeded  by  Gabriel  Pasha  Ghreeto^ 
yitch,  also  a  Bulgarian  by  birth.  The  Eumelians  had  advantages 
over  the  Bolgarians — that  their  constitution  had  been  more  care- 
fully elaborated  with  a  view  to  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of 
the  country,  and  that  they  had  a  more  educated  class  of  men 
willing  to  serve  as  functionaries  without  having  recourse  to  for- 
eigners, as  was  the  case  in  Bulgaria, 

It  would  seem  that  constitutional  government  in  Bnmelia 
worked  better  than  in  Bulgaria  ;  but  there  has  always  been  great 
diaconteut,  arising  partly  from  the  interference  of  the  Porte,  the 
non-approval  of  certain  laws  passed  by  the  assembly,  and  the  heavy 
tribute,  and  partly  from  a  natural  sympathy  which  led  the  in- 
habitants to  desire  union  with  their  brothers  across  the  line.  It 
was  felt  that  a  double  government  imposed  heavier  burdens  on  the 
two  provinces  taken  as  a  whole  than  would  have  been  caused  by  a 
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single  goTerament,  and  the  custom's  frontier  prevented  free  trade 
between  the  members  of  what  was  practically  a  single  people. 
The  costom-hoiiBea  were  all  the  more  disagreeable  because  thej 
had  not  existed  when  both  provinces  were  directly  subject  to  Tur- 
key, These  rn  themselves  were  grievHncea,  and  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  Bituation  of  aSaira  saw  that  sooner  or  later 
the  two  provinces  must  become  united,  whether  the  Turks  and  the 
Enropean  powers  were  willing  or  not. 

But  in  addition  to  this  there  was  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
Bulgarian  inhabitants  of  Macedonia*  It  had  been  promised  that 
liberal  institutions  should  be  introduced  into  Macedonia  by  the 
Porte^  and  the  bases  of  them  were  even  agreed  upon  with  tha 
European  powers.  These  institutions,  however,  have  never  been 
applied  by  the  Porte.  Not  only  has  the  old  system  of  Turkish 
government  been  continued  in  Macedonia,  but  rumored  intrigues 
of  Austria,  if  not  of  other  powers,  have  led  the  Bulgarians  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fate  of  their  compatriots  in  Macedonia  might  be 
permanently  dissevered  from  their  own.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider Macedonia  as  a  single  ethnical  region.  The  population  of 
the  northern  part  is  Serbian,  that  of  the  extreme  west  Albanian, 
while  the  Oreek  element  extends  to  some  distance  from  the  sex^ 
board.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  Turks,  who  are 
scattered  here  and  there,  is  purely  Bulgarian.  So  long  as  Bui- 
garia  and  Rumelia  remained  separated  it  was  felt  that  if  Austria 
should  advance,  as  had  been  frequently  rumored,  to  Salonica,  the 
Bulgarians  of  Macedonia  would  be  permanently  separated  from 
those  of  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia.  The  claims  of  Greece  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  this  region  are  clear  and  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, but  their  discussion  does  not  enter  into  the  present  subject 

Owing  then  to  the  pressure  of  all  these  coneideratioDs,  the  in- 
habitants of  Rumelia  peaceably  arose  on  the  18th  of  September, 
but  deposed  the  chief  officials,  and  proclaimed  their  union  with 
Bulgaria. 

This  union  is  a  manifeet  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  but 
it  is  not  an  infraction  of  the  same  kind  as  though  one  of  the  signa* 
tory  powers  of  that  treaty  did  some  act  contrary  to  its  stipulations. 
Before  that  treaty  was  signed  Rumania  and  Serbia  had,  de  facto, 
obtained  their  independence,  and  that  independence  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Turkey  in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  had 
been  duly  ratified.  The  Porte  had  even  sent  ministers  to  Bucharest 
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and  Belgrade  previously  to  the  signature  of  thetreatjof  BerliiL 
As  neither  Rumelia  nor  Serbia  were  allowed  to  be  represented  at 
Berlin  and  did  not  sign  the  treaty,  the  servitudes  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  powers  had  no  moral  binding  effect  upon  those  coun- 
tries, but  were  imposed  only  by  the  law  of  the  strongesti  and  could 
be  made  effectual  only  by  force  or  a  threat  of  force.  Such  servi- 
tudes— ^and  the  treaty  of  Berlin  abounds  in  them — were  the  pro- 
Tiaions  by  which  Serbia  was  compelled  to  make  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Austria-Hungary,  and  by  which  it  was  obliged  to  build  a  rail- 
way to  connect  the  Austrian  lines  with  Constantinople  and  Salon* 
ica.  Similar  servitudes  were  imposed  upon  Roumania  with  re- 
gard to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  treatment  of  Jews. 
In  like  way  Rumelia  had  been  recognized  by  Turkey  as  part  of  the 
autonomous  principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  its  subsequent  status  as 
a  Turkish  province  waa  only  brought  about  by  the  will  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  population.  In 
uniting  itself,  therefore,  to  Bulgaria,  Rumelia  cannot  be  accused 
of  a  breach  of  any  treaty  stipulations,  for  it  signed  no  treaty  ;  but 
only  of  an  offense  against  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  Great  Powers, 
who  thought  that  the  situation  which  they  created  was  absolutely 
neeeflsary  for  their  essentially  selfish  interests*  It  .remains  there- 
fore to  be  seen  how  far  the  great  powers  will  insist  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  situation  which  they  created  in  view  of  the  supposed 
neoeraities  of  the  year  1878.  A  similar  state  of  things  was  enacted 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  by  which,  or  rather  by  a  conference 
of  the  powers  in  1858,  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Wallacbia 
and  Waldavia  were  made  separate  principalities,  and  their  request 
for  union  was  denied.  Subsequently,  indeed  the  very  next  year, 
1859,  they  practically  united  themselves  by  electing  the  same  man. 
Prince  Guzo,  as  hospodar.  In  view  of  the  accomplished  fact,  the 
powers  refused  to  interfere,  as  the  Porte  had  requested,  sanctioned 
the  double  election,  and  subsequently  permitted  the  union  of  the 
two  principalities  into  the  single  principality  of  Roumania* 

EUGHKB  SCHUTUOU 


RACE  PREJUDICE. 


It  is  m^rreloEs  to  see  the  bland  and  benign  nnconsciouBnesfl 
with  which  high  religious  culture  contradicts  itself.  "  We  think,*' 
fisys  the  Atalanta  **  Chrietian  Index,"  **  that  the  race  line  is  provi- 
dential, and  that  Proyidenoe  intended  that  it  ahould  be  perpet- 
uated." 

"Should  be  perpetuated!"  cries  the  New  York  "Independ- 
ent,** **  But  it  has  not  been  perpetuated.  It  has  been  broken 
down,** 

When?    Where?    How? 

In  another  paragraph  in  the  self-same  colnmn,  argtiing  yery 
fairly  against  a  law  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of  the  two  races^ 
the  ''Independent"  says,  '*  If  left  to  themselves  without  law  on 
the  subject,  they  will  very  seldom  intermarry.  The  occasional 
and  very  rare  exception  to  this  remark  would  do  the  body-politic 
no  harm.*' 

How  can  a  race  line  be  considered  broken  down  so  long  as  two 
races  living  in  one  community^  in  political  nnity  and  Christian 
fellowship,  will,  if  left  to  themselves,  very  seldom  intermarry — so 
seldom  that  intermarriage  is  the  "  very  rare  exception  ?  *'  What 
prevents  intermarriage  but  the  color  line  ;  race  prejudice  ? 

The  Rev.  W*  Hayne  Leavell,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in  the 
South,  who  is  a  Congregationalist,  and  eager  to  see  Congregational 
institutions  wax  strong  in  the  South,  is  discontented  with  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  They,  it  would  seem,  have  decided  that 
they  will  not  recognize  the  existence  of  so  unchristian  a  thing  as 
caste^  race  prejudice  ;  therefore,  all  the  chuitshea  which  they  will 
aid  at  the  South  must  be  open  to  black  and  white,  without  distinc- 
tioru  They  will  have  mixed  churches  or  none.  They  accept  the 
"Independent's"  statement  that  the  race  line  has  not  been  perpet- 
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uated ;  that  it  has  been  broken  down*  Like  Sam  Weller,  they  cast 
their  eyes  as  far  heavenward  as  to  the  ceiling  and  see  no  sach  Ime. 

Very  well,  says  Mn  Leavell,  then  we  must  not  hope  for  a  sno 
cessfal  propagation  of  our  denominational  principles  among  the 
ruling  clasees  of  the  South,  for  they  will  not  enter  into  church 
relations  with  the  colored  people.  After  churches  are  separately 
organized,  and  while  they  are  separately  maintained,  they  wiU 
recognize  each  other  as  Christian  churches^  and  will  affiliate  in 
associations  and  conyentions ;  bat  they  draw  the  line  at  church 
relations.  However  unrighteoos,  says  Mr.  Leavell,  this  is  a  stub- 
born fact,  and  any  one  wlio  haa  good  knowledge  of  the  Sonthem 
character  will  know  that  it  is  to  remain  as  stubborn  for  all  time  to 
come. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  statement  that  the  race  line  is  broken 
down  P  Mr.  LeaveU  evidently  does  not  think  that  race  prejudice 
haa  ceased  to  exist  because  the  missionary  societies  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it,  or  that  the  color  line  has  faded  out  because  the  Christian 
statesman  affirms  that  it  is  not  there.  Things  are^ntirely  apart 
from  our  recognition  of  them. 

The  Eev.  B.  W.  Pond,  of  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  confirma 
Mr.  Leaveirs  view,  from  the  indications  in  his  vicinity.  He  pr^ 
diets  that  the  proposed  mixed  Congregational  churches  will  fail — 
not  more  from  caste  spirit  than  from  legitimate  social  instincte* 
The  Congregational  church  in  his  vicinity  was  organized  of  North* 
em  elements  of  the  most  thorough-going  Northern  antislavery  sen- 
timents. It  has  always  held  open  doors  to  all,  irrespective  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  has  repeatedly  ex- 
tended cordial  invitations  to  the  colored  people.  Ita  members,  in 
their  private  relations  and  standing  with  the  colored  population, 
are  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  there  is  the  least  in  the  world 
of  any  airs  or  invidious  discriminations  against  the  colored  or  the 
poor.  All  is  as  free  and  gracions  as  spring  water.  Do  they  come  ? 
asks  Mr.  Fond.  Noi  one,  so  long  as  there  are  colored  churches  in 
the  town. 

Black  men  of  large  means  and  first-rate  business  talente,  he 
affirms,  are  not  wanting,  but  all  the  temptations  of  gain  do  not 
bring  them  and  white  men  into  partnership  relations.  If  Con- 
gregationalism, with  all  the  other  problems  on  its  hands^  has  tlus 
also  of  joining  together  that  which  apparently  God  hath  eeparaied, 
then  indeed  ha  thinks  it  has  its  hands  full. 
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So  then  it  eeems  the  race  prejudice  ib  not  all  on  one  side.  The 
color  line  is  as  distinct  for  the  blacks  as  it  is  for  the  whitea.  The 
colored  people  haTe  as  strong  an  objection  to  mingling  with  their 
Caucasian  brethren  as  the  Oaucasiane  hate  to  mingling  with  the 
Africans.  Yet  the  eyes  of  the  religions  editor  are  so  little  trained 
to  neeingy  that,  having  drawn  from  his  own  brea^st  the  inference 
that  race  lines  ought  to  be  broken  down,  he  refuses  to  see  that  his 
feet  are  entangled  in  them  on  every  side,  but  lifts  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  affirms  that  race  lines  have  ceased  to  be, 

Mr.  Pond,  with  his  **  legitimate  social  instincts  "  is  nearer  the 
scientific  trath  than  Mr.  Leavell,  with  his  possibly  '*  unrighteone 
fact,"  It  is  not  an  nnrighteons  fact  It  is  an  ethnological  fact, 
ntterly  without  moral  quality.  The  old  question,  pnt  in  abolition 
days,  "  Do  you  want  your  daughter  to  marry  a  nigger  ?  "  was  im- 
pertinent, irrelevant,  ignorant  A  '*  nigger's  "  marriage  had  noth- 
ing wliatever  to  do  with  a  *'  nigger's''  freedom.  The  question  was 
of  political  and  personal  liberty,  not  of  social  status.  But  when 
we  come  to  this  question  of  mixed  churches,  we  come  pluraply 
and  squarely  upon  the  question  of  **  marrying  a  nigger,"  and  that, 
with  all  due  resi>ect  be  it  sjiid,  is  not  a  question  with  which  the 
missionary  societies  haye  anything  to  do.  It  is  for  the  missionary 
societies  to  help  the  Caucasian  and  the  Ethiopian  on  and  up  to  the 
highest  character  possible  to  each.  It  is  no  part  of  the  businew 
of  the  missionary  societies  to  make  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Cau- 
casian one.  It  is  wicked  for  the  white  man  to  enslave  the  black 
man,  but  it  is  not  wicked  for  him  to  prefer  a  church  com- 
posed chiefly  of  white  people  to  a  church  composed  chiefly  of 
black  people.  It  is  wicked  for  the  black  man  to  cheat  and  murder 
the  white  man,  but  it  is  not  wicked  for  him  to  choose  teachers 
and  preachers  of  his  own  color.  The  North  may  maintain  that  it 
is.  The  missionary  societies  may  insist  that  it  shall  be^  but  the 
fact  is  not  altered  by  our  refusing  to  recognize  it  The  mission 
societies  can  just  as  easily  change  the  Southern  blacks  into 
Southern  whites  as  they  can  change  the  heart  of  the  Southern 
white  into  an  acceptance  of  social  unity  with  the  Southern  black, 
or  the  Southern  black  with  the  Southern  white.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  superiority  or  of  inferiority,  of  right  or  wrongs  of 
Christianity  or  paganism.  The  negro  is  superior  to  the  white  in 
iome  respects.  In  all  respects  much  of  his  inferiority  is  doubt- 
hm  due  to  his  longer  apprenticeship  at  barbarism,  his  longer  eer- 
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Tifcnde  to  degradation.  If  he  is  ever  to  be  raised  it  ie  to  be  by 
education  of  himgelf  ;  not  by  a  crusade  »t  the  North  against  race 
prejudice  at  the  South.  It  is  just  as  Christiaa  to  gather  the 
blacks  in  one  church  and  the  'whites  in  another  as  it  is  to  gather 
the  blacks  in  one  family  and  the  whites  in  another. 

If  the  races  are  providential,  the  race  line  is  proyidential.  If 
it  is  Gmi  who  made  the  white  man  white  and  the  black  man 
blajck,  it  13  God  who  made  each  choose  to  consort  with  his  own. 
To  Bay  that  Providence  intended  the  race  line  to  be  perpetuated 
is  not  to  lay  to  Providence  tbe  bondage,  injustice,  and  anguish 
which  kive  attended  its  perpetuation*  It  is  abundantly  worth 
while  to  throw  life  and  treafiure  and  national  existence  into  the 
resolutioa  that  no  human  being  shall  be  enslaved.  It  is  better  to 
die  a  thonsaud  deaths  than  to  do  this  great  wrong  against  man 
and  sin  against  God,  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  put  even  the 
contents  of  one  contribution  box  into  an  attempt  to  secure  by  ex- 
ternal pressure  what  is  much  better  left  to  the  working  of  natural 
cause,  the  adjustment  of  social  relations.  It  is  kicking  against  the 
pricks  where  there  is  no  occasion  to  kick  at  all. 

No  one  man  or  one  age  can  see  the  outcome  of  the  large  moTe- 
ment  of  all  the  ages.  Whether,  or  how  long,  the  race  line  is  to  be 
perpetuated  we  do  not  know.  Wo  do  know  that  it  exists.  Thus 
far,  it  is  not  the  separation  of  the  races,  but  the  intermingling  of 
the  race^  that  has  brought  disaster.  Greed,  violence,  cruelty  forced 
the  African  ai)d  the  American  race  into  close  contiguity,  and  such 
viala  of  wrath  have  been  poured  upon  this  nation  in  consequence 
that  we  might  well  have  learned  the  lesson  not  only  that  God  hath 
made  all  the  racea  of  one  blood,  but  also  that  he  had  determined 
the  bounds  of  their  habitations,  and  that  we  cannot  break  those 
bounds  with  impunity.  What  is  to  be  the  final  result,  no  man 
knows.  We  hope  that  God  will  yet  make  the  wickedness  of  man 
to  praise  him  ;  that  this  rapacious  and  bloody  crashing  and  crush- 
ing together  of  the  two  races  will  yet  be  a  blessing  to  both,  after 
the  woe  and  the  curse  have  done  their  work.  But  while  the  great 
tlrama  moves  on  with  its  long  pain  and  its  short,  rapturous  pieana, 
hardly  affected  by  any  single  human  effort,  the  chief  help  that  ooch 
individual  can  lend  is  to  preserve,  clear  and  clean  and  tonic,  bis 
own  little  atmosphere  of  sound  reason,  just  judgment,  true  sight* 
God  alone  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  We  can  hardly  aee 
an  inch  ahead  ;  but  if  we  see  that  inch,  it  la  as  good  as  a  mile  to 
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preTent  ns  from  hitting  our  headfi.  The  religious  authorities  may 
1)6  wJ60  or  foolish,  Thej  are  just  as  likeJy  to  be  foolish  as  wisoi 
but  God  hafi  often  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise.  The  missionary  societies  may  act  with  or  against 
the  Divine  purposes,  but  the  Divine  purposes  are  not  baffled,  Mr. 
Leavell  is  right  and  calm  ;  right  most  of  all  in  his  calmness.  It 
IB  not  indispenflnble  to  found  Congregational  churches  among  the 
ruling  classes  of  the  South.  I  believe  in  the  Congregational 
Charch  myself,  because  it  comes  the  nearest  to  being  no  church  at 
all,  and  therefore  interposes  the  least  obstructive  machinery  between 
man  and  his  Maker.  It  recognizes  Christ  as  the  all  in  all,  and 
thus  most  resembles  the  church  which  he  founded*  But  if  the 
Congregational  societies  think  they  must  preach  ethnological 
empiricism  as  religious  duty,  why^-still,  God  is  great.  The  colored 
race  will  assimilate  some  Gospel.  The  white  race  will  reject  the 
empiricism  ;  but  Preabyterianism  and  Episcopacy  and  Methodism 
and  even  Roman  Catholicism  are  vital  with  Christian  truth — good 
half-way  houses  to  Congregationalism  and  the  true  Greek  ortho- 
dory  of  the  original  Christian  Church,  Nor  will  it  be  bad  disci- 
pline for  the  Congrcgationalistfi  to  tarry  in  Jericho  until  their 
beard  a  be  grown,  and  they  have  learned  that  while  we  have  the 
right  and  are  uoder  obligation  to  demand  in  the  South  absolute 
political  equality  and  civil  rights  for  all,  we  have  no  right  what- 
ever to  meddle  with  the  social  relations  or  the  eoclesiastical  affini-* 
ties  in  the  South  ;  that  we  might  jctst  as  reasonably  refuse  to  help 
educate  their  ignorant  masa  unless  the  white  will  wear  a  three- 
coruered  hat  instead  of  a  Derby,  as  refuse  it  unices  the  white  and 
black  will  go  to  the  same  church  ;  that,  in  short,  the  pigments  of 
Providence  are  not  obliterated  becauae  we  stubbornly  prove  our- 
selves to  be  color-blind. 

Qail  Hamilton. 


A  lEHER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


OF  THE   UKITBD  STATES  UPOK  THEIB  CONDUCT  AS  AK  EMFLaTER. 


Dear  People  :  Yon  are  the  largest  employer  of  human  labor 
in  the  United  States.  You  are  also  the  richest  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous. I  wish  to  remind  jou,  therefore,  that  your  behavior  in 
the  character  of  employer,  besides  affecting  the  happiness  and  sta- 
bility of  tens  of  thousands  of  American  homes,  has  even  still  greater 
importance  as  an  example  to  other  employers.  The  list  of  your 
servants  is  so  long,  dear  People,  that  1  will  not  attempt  to  give 
even  a  summary  of  its  contents  in  this  place.  Think  only  for  a 
moment  how  many  soldiers  and  sailors,  how  many  clerks  and  book- 
keepers, how  many  mechanics,  teachers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  con- 
tractors, agents,  engineers,  experts,  men  of  science,  men  of  busi- 
ness, look  to  you  for  the  money  that  rewards  their  labor  and  gives 
them  their  standing  in  the  community.  Including  the  noble  army 
of  teachers,  among  the  most  important  of  all  your  servants,  you 
are  now  paying  monthly  wages  to  more  than  a  million  men  and 
women.  Dear  People,  this  is  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibility, 
which  should  cause  you  to  consider  with  seriousness  and  patience 
whether  you  have  been  doing  your  duty  of  late  years  to  so  vast  a 
number  of  dependent  families.  Whether  those  families  are  stable, 
virtuous,  and  happy,  or  whether  they  are  unsafe,  over-anxious,  and 
demoralized,  depends  ooneiderably  upon  you. 

How  you  act,  dear  People,  in  your  character  as  the  employed, 
particularly  when  you  deem  yourselves  unworthily  or  unjustly 
treated,  all  the  world  knows.  You  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
Bo,  a  troublesome  customer.  If  your  wages  are  insufl^cient  y<m 
make  known  your  opinion  on  the  subject  in  emphatic  language, 
and  sometimes  in  still  more  decided  conduct  You  frequently  give 
utterance  to  remarks,  and  even  emblazon  them  upon  silken  ban- 
ners, so  unreasonable  and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  can  excuse  them 
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except  the  hardness  of  jour  lot,  the  bitterness  of  your  feelings, 
and  the  difficulty  of  gnisping  all  the  facts  involved.  You  some- 
times go  out  on  strike  at  the  precise  moment  when  it  gives  the 
greatest  amount  of  inconvenience.  You  have  been  known  to  leave 
trains  full  of  women  and  children  on  the  track  in  tlie  woods  miles 
from  their  homes*  You  obstruct  the  streets  with  your  processions, 
and  make  night  hideous  with  noise  and  smoke.  You  stun  the 
passer-by  with  thundering  oratory.  You  buy  and  sustain  news* 
papers  conducted  by  professional  workingmen  of  such  inane  stu- 
pidity and  such  savage  temper  as  to  excite  in  reflecting  porsona 
almost  as  much  wrath  for  the  conductors  as  compassion  for  you. 
There  have  been  times,  too,  0  People,  when,  under  the  stiug  of 
real  or  fancied  wrong,  you  have  committed  outrages ;  your  con- 
duct has  been  cruel  and  monatroua. 

This  I  now  say  boldly  to  your  face,  because  privately  I  have 
never  had  a  word  of  censure  for  you.  My  sympathies  have  always 
been  with  yon,  even  when  my  understanding  has  obliged  me  to 
conclude  that  you  were  in  error.  I  know  the  universal  hardness 
of  the  human  lot.  I  concede,  also,  that  if  you  had  never  protested 
with  vehemence  and  resolution  against  the  exactions  of  the  em- 
ploying class,  your  case  to-day  woold  be  more  deplorable  than  it 
was  in  the  worst  days  of  your  fathers.  People,  I  know  what  you 
have  suffered  in  these  and  in  former  times  in  your  clmracter  as 
the  employed.  Let  me  now  ask  you  bow  you  have  behaved  in  your 
new  character  of  employer.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  yoa  de- 
sire from  your  employers  these  three  things  :  Steady  employment, 
just  comi>ensation,  and  human  treatment.  The  question  I  propose 
to  you  is,  Bo  you  try  to  render  these  three  when  you  are  the 
master? 

First,  as  to  reasonable  steadiness  of  employment.  I  mean  as 
steady  and  continuous  as  the  nature  of  the  work  permits*  You 
have  probably  not  attentively  considered  what  you  do  in  holding 
over  so  many  thousands  of  your  employed  the  terror  of  the  yellow 
envelope.  Among  the  wrongs  of  which  you  complain  you  seldom 
experience  just  that  particular  kind  of  cruelty.  It  seldom  hap- 
pens to  you  to  open  a  letter  at  breakf ast-time  from  your  foreman, 
informing  yoa  that,  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  service  under 
bis  direction,  you  have  performed  your  duties  in  the  most  exquisite 
and  faultless  manner,  and  that  yon  are  respectfully  requested  to 
resign  your  employment  on  the  first  of  next  month.    Not  many  of 
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you,  I  Bay,  know  by  experience  what  it  is  to  be  deprired  anddenly 
and  without  cause  of  your  whole  reyenue^  Not  many  of  yuu  know 
what  it  is  to  live  for  months  and  year«  in  daily  dread  of  such  m 
catastrophe.  Not  many  of  you  know  what  it 'is  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  posgessed  of  a  modeet  income^  upon  which  by  long  pmo 
tiee  and  habitual  Belf-control  you  have  learned  how  to  support 
your  family  in  decency  and  comfort,  and  to  discover  before  the 
son  aetfl  thiit  that  income  has  totally  ceased*  Ordinarily  your  em- 
ployers know  how  to  temper  and  soften  such  a  stroke^  and  usuaJlj 
you  yourselves  know  enough  of  the  bugineas  in  which  you  assist  to 
foresee  and  parry  it.  Let  me  therefore  teU  you,  as  a  mere  piece 
of  information,  that  when  you  suddenly  and  causelessly  turn  out 
of  his  place  an  elderly  man  fitted  to  it  by  long  service,  you  are  do- 
ing as  cruel  an  action  as  an  employer  can  do  without  violating  the 
law*  You  are  doing  what  an  Irish  landlord  does  when  he  evicts  a 
good  tenant  because  his  crop  has  failed — an  act  which  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone  assures  us  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  You 
are  doing  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  to  suddenly  deprive  Mr* 
Vanderbilt  or  Mr,  Astor  of  all  his  property,  and  all  his  income 
from  every  source,  with  a  notice  to  leave  his  domicile  within 
thirty  days.  Perhaps  you  do  not  remember  the  fine  saying  of  your 
friend^  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  this  point,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
All  of  one  man  is  just  as  much  to  Mm  as  the  All  of  any  other 
man. 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the  office-holders  knew  this  liabil* 
ity  when  they  stooped  to  accept  service  from  you  on  such  sad  and 
degrading  conditious.  Allow  me  to  reply,  dear  People,  that  it  ia 
this  very  fact  which  heightens  their  torment  and  strengthens  my 
case  against  you,  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  you  that  no 
honcBt  man  will  accept  an  office  on  such  a  precarious  condition 
unless  compeUed  by  bitter  and  stern  necessity,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying,  unless  he  is  a  person  of  a  certain  incompetency. 
This  system  adopted  in  your  name  tends  (observe,  I  only  aay, 
i$nd»)  to  exclude  from  your  service  all  but  two  classes,  unprin- 
cipled men,  and  persons  left  out  of  the  other  callings.  01 
necessity,  dear  People,  your  service  as  now  constituted  must  be 
chiefly  composed  of  men  who  either  have  failed  or  would  fail  in 
business  of  their  own.  The  people  who  serve  you,  if  they  are 
honest,  would  abandon  your  service  to-morrow  if  they  dared  oon^ 
front  an  independent  career,  and  compete  on  equal  tenuB  for  tlie 
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prizes  of  life.  On  fair  conditions  you  might  have  in  your  employ- 
ment the  irery  pick  of  the  whole  popuktion.  You  need  them, 
for  in  many  branohes  of  your  service  there  is  required  the  best 
Bciencei  tried  ability,  and  incorruptible  character.  You  not  only 
need  men  who  can  construct  fleets  and  command  armies,  but  men 
who  can  control  the  Missiasippi  system  of  rivers,  manage  cities, 
and  administer  an  estate  the  most  varied,  productive,  and  mag- 
nificent upon  which  the  sun  looks  down.  You  need  the  elite  of 
the  human  race.  Yon  choose  to  take  up  with  a  class  tending  be- 
low the  average,  and  then  torment  them  with  the  subtle,  all-per- 
vading anguish  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  means  of  livings — a  kind 
of  miisery  to  which  they  of  all  men  arc  most  susceptible.  If  you 
had  drawn  into  your  service  the  admirable  men  of  business  and 
men  of  thought  who  abound  in  this  country  bej-'ond  all  previous 
example,  your  treatment  of  them  would  be  a  matter  of  less  im- 
portance. Take  any  of  our  legitimately  succcsfiful  men,  not  yet 
past  their  prime,  put  them  down  penniless  and  unknown  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  thirty  days  he  will  have  got  him- 
self into  some  path,  the  following  of  which  will  give  him  a  desir- 
able lot,  Y^'ou  prefer,  as  it  seems,  to  fill  your  offices  with  men  and 
women  who  seek  them  and  stay  in  them  because  they  know  they 
cannot  make  a  desirable  place  for  themselves,  and  these  you  keep 
in  terror  of  dismissal. 

What  is  the  price,  dear  People,  which  alone  will  procure  men 
of  genuine  ability  ?  What  is  that  prize  which  nearly  all  good  men 
desire,  which  most  good  men  seek,  and  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  good  men  attain  ?  My  answer  to  this  question,  if  I  had 
to  answer  it  in  a  phrase,  would  be,  a  career  leading  to  honor  and 
stable  domestic  happiness — a  safe  footing  in  the  world,  won  by  the 
fair  exertion  of  our  powers.  Y^'ou  remember  what  Lamb  said  of 
the  millionaire,  that  he  was  not  content  to  escape  poverty,  but  to 
place  poverty  at  a  sablimo  distance  from  him.  We  all  want 
security  as  well  as  abnndance,  and  this  is  the  fundamental  need  of 
well-disposed  men.  It  is  the  ceaselesi*  quest  of  honorable  security 
which  keeps  the  world  in  motion.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  several  persons  eminently  successful  in  the  competitions 
of  life,  and  I  have  often  asked  myself,  "  What  are  they  after  ? 
Now  that  they  have  far  more  than  enough,  why  do  they  still  toil 
early  and  late,  often  putting  all  that  they  have  gained  to  hazard  ?  " 
Lamb  has  hit  it  in  his  happy,  humorous  way.     They  have  built 
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the  citadel  of  safety^  bnt  they  wish  now  to  buttress  thai  citadel 
aboat  with  strengthemng  ma^ees,  and  still  to  extend  tho  defensire 
works,  until  Want^  the  gatmt  enemy  of  human  peace,  canoot  get 
within  sight  or  sound  of  its  occupant.  If  I  may  quote  a  living 
witne&3,  I  will  repeat  thii  remark  of  a  New  York  capitalist  when 
an  interviewer  congratulated  him  on  the  completion  of  the  huge 
edifice  in  which  he  had  invested  sundry  superfluous  millions.  He 
betrayed  at  once  the  real  and  only  rational  motiTe  of  such  an  en- 
terprise by  saying,  as  he  looked  at  ita  vast  proportions,  **  This  is 
not  a  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  leave  his  children."  One  of  the 
ablest  capitalists  that  ever  lived  on  this  island,  after  accumulating 
six  millons  to  be  divided  among  his  three  children,  employed 
several  weeks,  and  all  the  resources  of  an  acute  mind,  in  framing 
a  document,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  to  his  children 
in  any  conceivable  contingency,  and  in  spite  of  any  possible  mis- 
management, a  small  but  sufficient  annual  income.  He  left  them 
all  bis  other  millions  unconditionally  to  squander  as  they  might, 
but  this  small  portion,  this  citadel  of  safety  in  the  midst  of  bis 
estate,  he  defended  with  such  elaborate  ingenuity  that  no  lawyer, 
no  creditor,  no  son,  has  ever  been  able  to  break  into  it  or  get  out 
of  it.  Such  is  the  passion  to  compass  the  preliminary  condition  of 
human  happiness— safety* 

But,  my  dear  People,  all  reasonable  and  suflBcient  safety  you 
can  bestow  upon  your  faithful  servants  without  putting  them  to 
the  trouble  of  accumulation.  The  clerks,  book-keepers,  postmaa* 
ters  and  light  house- keepers  whom  President  Washington  appointed, 
and  whom  President  Jefferson  continued  iu  office,  enjoyed  this 
fundamental  condition  of  peaceful  and  virtuous  liTing  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  had  possessed  a  competent  estate.  Being  reason- 
ably secure,  they  could  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  and  the  rational  enjoyment  of  their  existence. 

The  strength  of  this  passion  for  security  is  shown,  dear  People^ 
by  the  very  conduct  of  the  unhappy  men  who  are  nominally  your 
servants.  The  book-keeper  of  a  private  firm  seeks  security  by  ren- 
dering good  service  to  his  employers*  He  strives  and  expects  to 
keep  his  place  by  making  himself  useful  and  agreeable,  aud  we 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  man  will  serve  and  obey  the 
power  that  can  remove  him  from  his  post.  Do  you  possess  that 
power  over  your  servants,  dear  People  f  You  ought  to  have  it. 
It  is  your  money  that  pays  the  ofiSce-holders.     Do  they  then  serve 
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y«Hi  f  You  cannot  be  ignoraot  that  the  smartest  of  them  most  aa- 
EiduotiBly  serve,  obey,  and  court  the  power^  the  partjj  the  senator, 
the  bofl«|  the  clique,  the  gang,  the  caucus,  which  gave  and  can 
take  away  their  places*  I  will  not  say  they  are  right  in  doing  go. 
I  merely  remark  that  they  will  do  so,  in  every  instance.  It  is  the 
law  and  inevitable  tendency  of  things. 

Were  those  swarms  of  men  whom  Tweed  appointed  your  ser- 
Tants  or  his  ?  Dear  People,  yoo  had  the  infamy  of  paying  them. 
They  plundered  you,  and  obeyed  him*  They  gave  him  millions, 
and  made  your  chief  city,  with  a  site  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
most  attractive  and  pleasant  capital  of  the  earth,  to  he  such  a  place 
that  few  live  in  it  who  can  safely  get  away.  On  earth  there  is  else- 
where no  such  combination  of  land  and  water,  of  river,  inlet,  and 
sea,  of  low  land  and  high  laud  j  nowhere  else  such  an  opportunity 
for  every  kind  of  charm,  convenience,  and  grandeur,  as  that  of 
which  Manhattan  Island  is  the  center.  It  was  the  business  of  your 
servants  there  to  rise  to  the  nnequaled  chance,  and  make  New 
York  peerless  among  cities.  What  liave  they  done  to  it  ?  Let  the 
report  of  Mr.  Wingate'a  tenement-house  commission  answer  the 
qncstion. 

Permit  me,  dear  People  of  the  United  States,  to  say  a  word 
also  upon  the  wages  you  are  paying  those  who  have  the  pain  of 
serving  you.  You  possess  a  unique  advantage  over  other  em- 
ployers in  having  a  wages  fund  to  draw  from  which  ia  practically 
inexhaustible.  In  twenty  years,  besides  paying  an  enormous  army 
of  employed  persons  with  unfailing  regularity,  you  have  discharged 
two  thousand  millions  of  debt  You  are  the  richest  employer  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  in  fixing  rates  of  compensation  you  need 
consider  nothing  except  justice  and  propriety.  The  mere  amount 
which  you  pay,  if  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  right,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  moment  to  you  at  all.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war  yon  could  have  hired  a  competent  general  at  a  million  dollars 
a  day,  you  could  have  paid  the  amount  with  ease,  and  saved  a 
thooaand  millions  through  the  bargain.  You  have  but  to  ask  your- 
self, in  every  instance,  what  is  the  sum  of  money  per  annum  which 
will  procure  for  me,  in  the  long  run,  the  ablest,  purest,  and  stead- 
iest service  ? 

People,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  you  have  not  yet 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  paying.  When  your  own  com- 
penaation  falls  below  the  line  of  propriety  and  justice,  good  heav- 
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ens  !  wfaat  an  oatcry  ie  heard  throQghoat  the  world.  But  when 
you  are  the  paymaster,  how  do  yoa  comport  yourself  ?  I  admit 
that  you  pay  money  enough  in  sum  total  to  cjompensate  all  your 
servants  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  Oh  yes,  my  dear  People,  the 
gum  total  of  your  payments  is  truly  respectable  and  altogether  suf« 
ficient  for  the  servants  you  can  profitably  employ.  It  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  sum  which  is  so  erroneous.  You  are  paying 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  copyists,  whom  other  employers 
get  for  half  the  amount ;  while  you  pay  to  the  score  of  ]awye!r8 
whom  you  employ  as  chief  judges,  attorneys-general  and  Cabinet 
ministers  little  more  than  it  costs  them  for  house  rent 

If  any  other  client  but  yon  had  to  engage  the  pick  of  all  the 
lawyers  in  the  United  States  to  go  to  a  distant  city  for  four  yean 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  client's  business,  with  a 
month's  yacation  in  summer,  that  client  would  have  to  pay  that 
lawyer  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  would  find  it  to  hij 
advantage  to  pay  that  sum,  with  an  occasional  ton-thousand-dollar 
check  by  way  of  a  refreshen  On  what  ground  can  you  expect  U^ 
make  a  better  bargain  ?  The  time  was,  dear  People,  when  the 
honor  of  serving  you  was  the  richest  compensation  which  ambition 
could  covet,.  That  honor  was  the  supreme  object  of  desire  to  many 
of  the  ablest  men  of  our  species.  Within  my  own  recollection  (and 
I  am  not  yet  as  old  as  I  hope  to  be)  the  office  of  aasistant  alderman 
in  the  city  of  New  York  was  one  of  such  distinction  that  some  of 
the  first  merchants  of  the  city  desired  and  sought  it  The  first 
young  men  once  counted  it  an  eminent  felicity  to  serve  as  secretary 
to  the  political  association  of  a  ward.  It  was  better  than  yachting* 
This  is  all  now  sadly  changed.  During  the  last  fifty- six  years, 
ever  since  that  baleful  spring  of  1829,  it  has  become  every  year 
less  and  less  an  honor  to  serve  you,  and  men  of  ability  now  find  it 
more  convenient  to  cajole  jou  into  choosing  dummies  for  high 
place,  and  to  rule  through  them.  Your  pitiful  pay,  therefore,  is 
now  nearly  all  that  the  men  in  most  responsible  positions  can  re- 
ceive by  way  of  compensation  for  their  services.  It  used  to  be  a 
few  thousands,  plus  distinction^  opportunity,  honor,  and  lasting 
remembrance* 

One  hapless  individual  in  your  service,  my  People,  has  among 
his  other  duties  that  of  entertaining  for  you  and  in  your  name  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  resident  among  us.  It  ia 
his  pleasant  ofiSice  to  invite  them  to  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  to 
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open  Ms  hoiiBe  to  them  generaDy,  and  giro  them  what  little  com- 
fort he  can  during  their  residence  at  a  capital  which  does  not 
abound  in  the  agreeable  things  to  which  they  are  accustomed  at 
home.  He  has  to  be  a  father  and  friend  to  them  all,  and  whatever 
he  does  in  this  way  he  does  for  you.  As  a  citizen,  !Mr,  Seward,  or 
itr.  Bayard,  or  Mr.  Freliughnysen,  is  no  more  bound  to  ask  a  for- 
eign minister  to  dinner  than  any  other  citizen.  He  does  it  wholly 
as  your  representative,  and  it  is  you  who  get  the  credit  of  it. 
People,  when  you  invite  a  friend  to  tea  you  put  before  him  the 
most  luxurious  spread  which  you  can  coax  out  of  your  refrigerator. 
Pork  and  beans  may  be  your  ordinary  fare,  but  in  honor  of  your 
friend  and  your  house  and  the  sacred  rite  of  hospitality,  you  are 
content  on  this  occasion  with  nothing  short  of  chicken  fixings 
and  cranberry  sauce.  Rather  than  fail  as  a  host  you  will 
spend  half  a  week's  wages  on  the  feastj  and  subsist  the  rest 
of  the  week  on  the  leavings.  Do  you  ever  pajBs  around  the 
hat  among  friends  on  the  plea  that  you  are  going  to  entertain 
company  and  want  to  do  the  thing  in  style?  But  that  is  just 
what  you  do,  0  People,  when  you  perform  the  duty  of  national 
hospitality  through  one  of  your  servants.  With  infinite  difficulty 
you  get  a  man  to  serve  who  has  plenty  of  money  in  the  bank  ;  to 
pay  him  his  house  rent,  and  let  him  meet  the  cost  of  entertaining 
your  company  out  of  his  private  fortune.  Mr.  Seward  was  a  plain 
mani  perfectly  free  from  the  spirit  of  ostentation.  He  lived  at 
Washington  in  an  ugly,  old-fashionedi  and  not  large  brick  house. 
He  gave  a  diplomatic  dinner  every  Saturday  during  the  winter, 
and  a  reception  in  the  evening.  His  salary  averaged  (in  gold) 
about  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  I  heard  him  mention  that 
his  expenses  in  Washington  during  his  eight  years  of  service  ag 
Secretary  of  State  came  to  about  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  in  paper ;  say,  about  sixteen  thousand  in  gold.  Do  not  reply 
that  he  might  have  lived  in  a  fiat,  and  given  your  guests  an  oyster 
stew  with  cold  slaw  and  crackers.  Such  a  remark  is  frequently 
made  in  )*our  name ;  but,  People,  it  is  beneath  your  intelligence- 
Politicians  who  talk  so  misrepresent  your  feelings. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  you  begrudge  fair  compensation  to 
any  who  serve  you,  whether  of  low  or  high  degree.  The  erroneoui 
system  of  payment  has  grown  in  part  out  of  circumstances,  but  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  a  guiding  principle,  which  perhaps  might 
have  been  indicated  in  the  Constitution  itselt    I  beg  to  propose 
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for  jonr  consideration  the  simple  and  jnat  rule  which  baa  always 
guided  you  in  your  private  transactions,  the  ruU  of  the  market 
price.  I  mean  that,  as  you  huy  every  commodity  at  the  price 
which  other  buyers  pay,  so  you  shall  pay  every  grade  ol  nmn  what 
individuals  and  corporations  have  to  pay  for  the  same  grade*  In 
New  York,  for  example,  there  are  at  least  ten  grades  of  book-keep- 
ers, and  they  are  paid  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum«  Do  the  same,  my  dear  People,  in  your  public 
business.  At  Washington  and  elsewhere,  there  are  a  few  ool- 
lectors,  heads  of  bureaus  and  others^  who  ought  to  be  men  of  busi- 
ness of  the  very  first  elass^  men  who  could,  in  private  enterpriaeiB, 
become  rich  in  a  few  years.  Pay  such  men  in  honor  and  in 
safety  the  equivalent  of  a  large  capital ;  thus,  as  our  President 
has  happily  stated  it,  putting  the  public  service  on  a  business 
footing. 

Finally,  my  dear  People,  you  must  learn  how  to  treat  your  ser- 
vants with  politeness  and  consideration.  If  you  are  compelled  to 
deprive  a  good  man  of  his  accustomed  employment^  you  must  leam 
to  mitigate  the  stroke  by  the  devices  and  allowances  which  the 
comity  of  private  business  has  evolved.  Do  you  suppose,  People, 
that  if  the  Chemical  Bank  or  the  Cooper  Glue  Works  had  a  few 
clerks  too  many,  that  the  manager  would  dismiss  them  ruthlessly  and 
rudely,  with  no  notice,  without  allowing  reasonable  opportunities 
to  seek  other  employment  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any  respectable 
and  rooted  establishmeut  would  turn  an  old  man  out  of  his  place, 
like  an  old  horse,  to  die  on  the  high  road  ?  You  know  it  would 
not.  Why  should  you,  the  sovereign  People  of  the  United  States, 
be  less  considerate,  less  humane,  less  polite  than  a  bank  ?  Why 
should  you  incur  the  shame  of  those  heartless,  brutal  jokes  of  the 
newspapers,  baaed  upon  the  harrowing  anxieties  of  aged  clerks, 
whose  calamity  is  that  they  have  served  you  for  a  great  many  years  ? 
Is  it  a  jest,  or  is  it  the  fifth  act  of  a  tragedy,  for  an  old  man  to  be 
suddenly  bereft  of  the  only  employment  by  which  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  subsist  in  honor  and  peace  ?  Whatever  they  may  suffer,  it 
18  you,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  who  are  dishonored.  Beat 
all  the  yac'hts  that  sail  on  the  sea,  you  will  have  the  respect  of  no 
worthy  community  on  the  globe  while  you  treat  old  servants  so. 
I  can  recall  but  one  instance  in  which  you  behaved  to  discharged 
clerks  with  an  approximation  to  decency.  It  was  when  General 
B.  P.  Butler  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  giving  two  months' 
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pKf  to  fiye  htmdred  poor  feBows,  to  enable  them  to  get  out  of 
Wflfihington. 

For  many  years  past  it  hm  been  with  me  an  object  of  cnriosity 
to  ascertain  the  true  causes  of  darable  success  in  human  affairs. 
1  have  discovered  nothing  which  has  endured  long  except  through 
taking  due  and  ample  care  of  its  agenta  and  miniHters— not  merely 
in  the  heyday  of  their  strength,  but  when  through  infirmity  and 
age  they  have  ceased  to  be  intoreating,  and  lost  their  efficiency. 
You  turn  such  out  to  die  1  The  institutions  that  endure  put  upon 
their  breast  the  splendid  star  of  promotion,  or  hide  their  lean, 
shrunk  shanks  with  the  superb  mantle  of  a  new  dignity.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  strong  because  it  offers  to  all  who  serve  it,  of 
every  degree,  a  desirable  lot  as  long  as  life  endures.  The  Prot- 
estant system  dissolves  visibly  before  our  eyes  because  it  haa  no 
desirable  places  except  for  the  gifte<3,  the  brilliant,  and  the  young. 
The  London  **  Times*'  is  to-day  the  first  journal  of  Europe,  because 
its  founder  knew  how  to  treat  men,  both  during  and  after  their 
period  of  efficiency.  I  frequently  hear  you,  0  People,  utter  di»- 
paragingly  the  name  of  Vanderbilt,  I  could  not  ask  anything  bet- 
ter of  you  than  that  you  should  treat  the  men  who  serve  you  on 
the  precise  principle  which  guided  the  late  commodore  in  his  treat- 
ment  of  the  men  who  worked  for  him.  Before  handing  over  his 
steamship  to  the  government,  he  made  it  a  condition  that  the  offi- 
cers and  men  should  not  bo  paid  government  wages,  and  he  put 
this  demand  on  the  right  ground.  "  I  want  my  ship,'*  said  he, 
"to  be  sailed  in  the  best  way,  by  the  best  men,  and  the  best  men 
can*t  be  got  at  the  wages  the  government  is  paying.'*  Enough;  I 
could  adduce  the  whole  history  of  man,  public  and  private^  in  sup- 
port of  the  commodore's  principle.  If  I  could  believe  that  your 
present  childiah  system  of  appointments  and  removals  were  a  thing 
of  necessity  in  republics,  I  should  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  re- 
publican institntions,  not  being  in  harmony  with  the  unchange- 
able circumstances  of  human  life,  ought  not  to  endure* 

Do  not  cherish  the  delusion  that  this  barbarism  is  democratic. 
It  is  the  precise  thing  which  is  farthest  removed  from  every  good 
meaning  of  that  word.  It  is  tho  system  of  favoritism,  accident, 
and  corruption.  It  gives  every  man  a  chance  at  public  employ- 
ment except  the  man  who  ought  to  have  it.  The  most  debauched 
hereditary  despot  never  appointed  and  never  removed  with  any* 
thing  approaching  your  reckless  and  cruel  precipitation.    It  recalls 
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to  mind  those  periods  in  the  deoaj  of  nAtions  when  merc^iarf 
fitYorites  and  volatile  mistresses  ruled  and  rained.  It  savors  of  the 
time  when  Madame  Dabany  gave  Talleyrand  a  bishopric  for  an 
indecent  jest. 

I  remain^  my  dear  People,  as  I  have  ever  been, 

Yours  truly, 

Jaxss  Pabtok. 


SHOULD  SILVER  BE  DEMONETIZED! 


Op  the  questione  iovolyed  in  the  "battle  of  the  standards/' 
the  one  which  overshadowfl  all  others  ifl  that  of  the  volume  of 
money. 

It  is  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  prices  and  wagee^ 
and  thereby  the  burden  of  taxea  and  the  relations  of  debtors  and 
creditors.  The  question  of  how  hirge  the  volume  of  money  shaO 
be  arouses  the  passions  of  men^  because  it  affects  the  most  impor- 
tant human  interests.  It  determines  the  sides  which  men,  olaasefl^ 
sections,  and  nations  respectively  take,  regarding  the  use  of  gold 
alone,  or  both  gold  and  silver,  as  the  metallic  standard  of  the 
commercial  world. 

In  his  report  upon  the  Mint,  1791,  Alexander  Hamilton 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  by  saying,  that  "  to  annul  the  use 
of  either  of  the  metals  m  money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium,'* 

To  effect  that  abridgment  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  per- 
sons who,  under  the  lead  of  Chevalier,  originated,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  plan  of  employing  one  and  the  same  metal  in  all  commer* 
cial  countries.  They  at  first  proposed  that  this  metal  should  be 
silver,  and  they  actually  persuaded  some  European  coantries  to 
demonetize  gold*  They  soon,  however,  changed  their  tactics,  and 
proposed  the  demonetization  of  silver  as  a  more  practical  method 
of  accomplishing  the  object  of  '*  abridging  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium,** 

The  motives  of  the  men  who  have  kept  up  the  war  upon  silver 
down  to  the  present  time  are  the  same  as  they  were  then,  although 
not  so  openly  avowed.  Those  who  marshal,  victual,  and  pay  the 
forces  by  which  this  war  is  waged,  formulate  the  battle-cries  and 
direct  the  maneuvers,  are  the  men  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes ; 
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bankers^  as  a  class,  those  who  bold  credits  secored  upon  the  prop 
erty  of  others,  and  those  who  own  the  enormous  and  almost  fabu 
lous  public  debtS;  not  less  of  all  kinds  tlian  forty  thousand  million] 
of  dollars.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  these  classes  of  men  to  haTe  ai 
few  dollars  as  possible,  that  each  dolkr  may  hare  an  augmentec 
command  over  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life,  anc 
they  know  that  there  is  no  more  direct  road  to  an  appreciatec 
money  than  to  strike  down  the  monetary  use  of  one  of  the  metala 

It  could  be  easily  shown — if  the  brief  spaoe  at  my  commam 
would  admit — that  there  has  been  a  continuous  fall,  since  1873| 
in  the  prices  of  all  the  principal  commodities  which  enter  into 
human  consumption,  excepting  only  the  year  1880, 

The  reaction  which  occurred  in  that  year  was  more  than  bal-- 
anced  by  the  fall  in  the  year  1884,  which  was  larger  than  in  anj 
of  the  preceding  years.  The  statistics  of  the  xalue  of  the  imporU 
and  exports  of  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  about  $3,0(K),000,00( 
per  annum,  furnish  data  upon  which  safe  estimates  of  the  genera 
range  of  prices  can  be  made.  From  these  data,  it  clearly  appean 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  steadily  increased,  an^ 
that  it  is  now  fully  25  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1860. 

Unless  the  settled  judgment  of  mankind,  that  the  price  o: 
commodities,  labor,  land,  and  all  kinds  of  property  depends  npoi 
the  Toiume  of  money  is  a  delusion,  it  must  be  obrious  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  and  restrictions  upon  its  coinage  in  im- 
portant countries  must  have  been  one  of  the  powerfully  contribnt- 
ing  causes  of  the  fall  of  prices  and  depression  of  industries. 

Striking  statements  of  the  proportions  and  consequences  of  tha 
fall  of  prices  could  be  indefinitely  multiplied ;  I  must  restrict  my« 
self  to  two  or  three. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commone,  May  8,  1883,  the  oonditioa 
of  India  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Cross  said  : 

"  Debt  is  not  so  easj  to  pay  as  it  formerly  was.  A  pound  of  debt  was  diflH 
charged  by  the  n*rDitUnce  of  a  Bovereign'a  worth  of  prcxluoe  ;  but»  unfortui 
Lately  for  the  debtor- nations  of  the  world,  a  good  deal  more  produce  bad  to  bi 
remitted  to  discharge  a  pound  of  debt  than  when  most  ot  the  debta  of  ihl 
world  were  contracted.    Thia  told  heavily  against  India.** 


Mr.  Cross  then  read  the  following  statement  of  the  quaTitii 
of  certain  articles  of  Indian  produce  required  to  pay  a  pofUM 
sterling  of  debt  in  England,  at  the  pricej  of  1883,  aa  comparec 
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with  the  qnantitiee  which  would  have  been  required  at  the  average 
prices  of  the  preceding  twenty-five  jeare  ; 

At  pflcei  of     At  prlc«f  of  pKrectd- 
1SS3,  lug  05  yiurt, 

Cott'Oa , 44  pouikds.  34  pounds. 

Wheat 224      '*  168      '* 

JuU  186     "  128     '* 

Eio© .^.., .••....  888     "  lOS     •' 

Tea 80     ••  18     " 

Indigo 4^    "  ^   " 

Mr.  Cross  was  justified  in  saying,  ae  he  did  after  reading  this 
gtatementy  that  **  the  strain  on  gold  might  well  make  debtors 
tomWe/* 

In  the  letter  of  February  11,  1885,  addressed  to  Mr.  Cleveland 
by  ninty-fivo  members  of  the  last  United  States  House  of  Kepre- 
■entativea,  it  is  said  : 

**  It  can  be  shown  that  it  will  take  more  labor  or  more  of  the  produce  of 
labor  to  pay  whjit  rcmainfl  of  our  national  debt  now  than  it  would  hare  taken 
to  pay  it  alt  at  the  cloee  of  the  war.  Eighteen  million  bales  of  ecittoii  wt^re  the 
equiraknt  in  value  of  the  entire  interest -bearing  debt  in  1865,  but  it  will  take 
85,000^000  bales  at  the  price  of  cotton  now  to  par  the  remainder  of  the  debt, 
Twenty-flir©  miUion  tons  of  bar4ron  would  have  paid  the  whole  debt  in  1805, 
It  will  now  take  8{^|000,000  tons  to  pay  what  remains  after  all  that  has  been 
p«d." 

The  New  York  *'  Tribune ''  of  January  8,  1885,  saya  : 

•*  About  the  mh  of  December  (1884),  the  market  for  products  touched  th6 
lowest  level  of  prices  ever  reached  in  this  country  since  records  of  prices  began. 
The  range  of  prioea  is  now  below  that  of  October,  1878.  then  the  lowest 
nached  for  many  yean.  When  the  depreciation  of  paper  currency  vanished 
(October,  1878),  it  was  found  that  prices  were  more  than  15  per  rent,  below 
the  specie  level  of  I8OO1  the  laat  preoeding  year  in  which  prices  had  been  made 
in  goUL" 

Silver  dollars,  if  they  were  current  in  the  market  at  only  their 
bullion  value,  instead  of  their  face  value,  would  etill  have  a  pur- 
chasing power  greater  than  any  kind  of  dollars  had  in  1860. 

In  riew  of  the  disasters  to  debtorsj  taxpayers,  industries,  and 
idT  kinds  of  property,  excepting  only  money,  which  the  war  upon 
silver  has  already  cau^ed^  and  the  greater  disasters  which  it 
threatens,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  immense  Tnajority  of 
the  people  of  thia  country  are  debtors,  taxpayers,  or  laboring  men, 
how  amazing  does  it  seem  that  the  administration  of  the  national 
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finances  ifi  now,  and  for  manj  years  has  been,  in  the  bands  oi 
men  who  are  sabservient  to  the  inbei-ests  of  the  few  money-lend 
era,  and  antagonistic  to  the  intereBts  of  the  great  mass  of  th<l 
people  who  are  engaged  in  productive  industry,  and  who  ara 
compelled  to  borrow  money.  So  long  as  men  are  selfish,  and 
these  conditions  exist,  we  may  expect  that  every  discrimination 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  will  be  invoked  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  silver,  and  to  make  the  silver  dollar  unpopular  with. 
the  people* 

It  is  true  that  a  silver  dollar  measured  by  a  gold  standard  doet 
not  contain  a  dollars  worth  of  bullion  at  the  present  market  prioa» 

This  may  be  an  evil,  but  so  long  as  there  is  no  disturbance  in- 
the  parity  of  the  coins  of  the  two  metals,  and  no  possibility  of 
such  a  distnrbance  for  many  years  to  come,  it  is  an  evil  of  trifling' 
consequence  compared  with  that  which  will  result  from  the  dis- 
continuance of  silver  coinage. 

Complaint  is  made  that  silver  is  less  convenient  as  to  its  port-' 
ability  than  gold,  but  both  metals,  except  subsidiary  coin,  are 
now  chiefly  used,  and  might  be  wholly  used,  not  corporally,  but 
by  representative  paper 

The  storage  of  silver  requires  larger  vaults  than  the  storage  of 
gold,  but  if  all  the  advantages  in  respect  to  convenience  which  are 
claimed  for  gold  are  conceded,  they  wholly  fail  to  justify  the 
disuse  of  silver,  if  gold  alone  is  inadequate  in  amount  to  snstaiii 
prices  at  the  level  at  which  the  vast  debts  of  the  world  have  been 
contractei  Wc  may  apply  in  this  case  the  language  of  Dr*  Ben 
jamin  Franklin,  in  a  reply  which  he  made  in  England,  in  1764, 
to  the  complaints  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  Amen 
can  Colonies  were  supplementing  coin  with  paper  : 

*'  However  fit  a  particular  thing  may  be  for  a  particuliLr  purpose^  wbfn«m< 
that  thing  is  not  to  be  had«  or  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quAntitVf  it  beoon 
neceefMirj  to  qm  eomeilliing  else,  the  fittest  that  can  be  got  in  lieu  of  it/* 

Thb  North  Ahebioak  Review  for  Jnne  contained  articles 
favoring  a  cessation  of  our  present  coinage^  by  Professor  Sumner, 
President  Walker,  and  Professor  Laughlin.  A  reply  to  the  ar 
guments  and  statements  of  these  three  able  writers,  which  rest  to  a 
degree  upon  widely  different  grounds,  would  fill  many  pages  of  the 
Kevtxw.     a  brief  allusion  to  them  must  suflfice  for  the  present 

Professor  Laughlin  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  preparing  a 
wood-cut,  with  the  value  of  gold  between  1870  and  18S4  exhibited 
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by  ft  straight  line  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  and  with  the 
TElue  of  flilrer  relatively  to  gold  daring  the  same  period  exhibited 
by  another  line,  which  is  of  conrse  yery  crooked  and  erratic ;  bat 
he  must  know  that  if  he  had  represented  the  valoe  of  silver  by  a 
straight  line,  and  made  that  the  etandard  for  comparison,  and  had 
represented  the  relative  value  of  gold  by  another  line,  the  latter 
would  have  been  equally  crooked  and  erratic.  But  what  is  more 
important,  and  what  the  Professor  may  have  failed  to  remember, 
is  that  if  the  general  range  of  the  prices  of  commodities  be  repre- 
sented by  a  straight  line,  the  correspondence  with  it  of  a  line 
representing  the  value  of  silver  would  be  much  closer  than  of  a 
line  representing  the  value  of  gold. 

Professor  Sumner  says  that  a  fear  that  American  money  is  to 
be  depreciated  by  the  continued  coinage  of  silver  is  the  reason 
**  why  so  few  are  now  willing  to  become  creditors,  and  why  iiidu^ 
try  and  commerce  arc  stagnant,** 

With  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  so  able  a  theorist  as 
Professor  Sumner,  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  this  statement 
shows  a  misconception  of  the  situation  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  that 
it  is  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  philosophy. 

Of  the  persons  possessing  moneyed  capital,  instead  of  there  being 
only  a  few  who  wish  to  become  creditors,  or,  in  other  words,  who 
wish  to  loan  it,  they  nearly  all  want  to  loan  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  rates  of  interest  at  central  points  are  now  merely  nominal. 

This  unprofitable  situation  of  loanable  capital  is  as  conspicuous 
in  Great  Britain^  where  no  silver  coinage  ia  either  in  progress  or 
impending,  as  it  is  in  New  York  or  Boston. 

The  cause  of  the  almost  universal  desire  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  lend  money,  rather  than  to  invest  it  in  productive 
enterprises,  or  in  purcliases  of  any  kind  of  property,  is  the  common 
apprehension  that  money  will  appreciate  in  value,  and  that  the 
position  of  a  creditor  with  any  tolerable  security  is  more  desirable 
than  that  of  the  holder  of  property. 

This  is  the  true  reason  '*  why  industry  and  commerce  are  stag- 
nant,*' while  interest*bearing  deposits  with  bankers,  trust  compa* 
Dies,  and  savings-banks  are  multiplying. 

Nobody  wishes  to  produce  commodities,  or  to  buy  and  hold 
them,  while  they  are  falling  in  price. 

A  glut  of  loaoable  capital  and  low  rates  of  interest  are  the  in- 
evitable final  accompaniments  of  a  shrinking  Tolome  of  money, 
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and  tbo  consequent  dedine  in  market  Talaes,  fendaring  tiiTertinesiii 

in  property  unprofitable  and  hazardous. 

The  British  historian^  Allison,  said  that  the  cootractioo  of  cnr* 
rency  which  attended  the  resumption  of  specie  payment*  by 
Bank  of  England,  in  1821^  caused  as  much  loss  to  money  capitaliitdl 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  as  to  producers  by  lowering  Cfao 
price  of  commodities. 

Professor  Walker  favors  the  abrogation  of  the  SilTer-Odnsge  law 
irf  1878  upon  the  sole  ground  that  a  bimetallic  arrangement  with 
European  mitions  is  the  indispensable  condition  to  the  safe  use  of 
tilTer  in  this  country, 

This  is  in  plain  contradiction  of  the  experience  of  mankiiiiL 
From  time  immemorial  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  used  aa 
money  without  bimetallic  treaties.  The  relatiTC  value  of  gold  and 
direr,  disturbed  for  a  time  by  the  disproportionate  yield  of  silTer 
following  the  discovery  of  America,  finally  settled  in  1050  to  bih 
tween  15  and  16  to  1,  and  so  remained  for  225  years,  although 
the  first  case  of  an  international  arrangement,  the  Latin  Unioo 
treaty,  did  not  occur  till  1865.  That  treaty  was  between  four  con- 
tiguous countries,  all  of  which  were  already  on  the  double  standard* 
and  all  of  which  had  the  same  ratio,  viz. :  5^  to  1.  It  wafi  made 
to  secure  a  common  use  of  the  metallic  money  of  the  four  ooun- 
tries,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  general  question  of  the  BietaUic 
standards. 

The  world  has  had  a  long  experience,  independently  of  inter* 
national  treaties,  of  that  steadiness  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals  which  results  from  the  magnitude  of  their  mass,  repre- 
senting the  accumulation  of  ages^  which  is  so  vastly  in  ezoeas 
of  their  annual  production. 

No  cause  of  equal  magnitude,  tending  to  disturb  the  relatiTe 
Talue  of  the  metals,  as  the  transition  of  Germany  from  the  single 
standard  of  silver  to  the  single  standard  of  gold,  will  pmbably 
recur  for  centuries.  After  that  transition  had  spent  its  force  wo 
have  the  following  record  of  the  average  gold  price  per  ounce 
of  the  British  standard  silver  during  each  of  tlie  past  six  years, 
in  the  London  market,  as  given  by  the  London  **  Economist,"  Feb- 
ruary %\,  1885  : 


Te«n. 
187».. 

1881.. 


AvcTBgeprioe 
in  petM»* 

....  51 


(1 


1889. 
1888. 
1884. 
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These  fluctuations,  in  the  opinion  of  Profe^aaor  Walker,  are  bo 
intolerable^  that  in  order  to  avoid  them  we  mnst  give  up  silver, 
nnleas  tliere  ia  a  general  coinage  of  it  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  same 
luticle  he  admits  that  the  abandonment  of  silver  will  result  in  **  the 
enhancement  of  the  burden  of  all  debts  and  fixod  charges,  acting 
as  a  steady  drag  upon  production/'  and  that  ''  suffocation,  stran* 
gulation,  are  words  hardly  too  strong  to  erpress  the  agony  of  the 
industrial  body  when  embraced  in  the  fatal  coils  of  a  contracting 
money.'* 

To  such  erils,  by  no  means  too  Tividly  portrayed,  may  this 
country  never  be  brought  to  submit,  by  false  alarms,  as  to  the 
danger  of  a  single  silver  standard. 

That  our  present  rate  of  coinage  will  ever  result  in  such  a 
standard  ia  a  remote  and  improbable  contingency — even  if  it 
should  occur,  it  would  be  a  less  misfortune  than  that  of  suffering 
our  currency,  by  discarding  silver,  to  be  appreciated  to  any  height 
to  which  selfish  bankers  and  money  capitalists  in  this  country  and 
ia  Europe  may  be  able  and  disposed  to  carry  gold. 

It  is  of  inilnito  importance  to  maintain  the  steadiness  of  the 
Talue  of  our  own  currency,  and  of  our  own  prices.  In  compari- 
fion  with  this  it  is  of  little  importance  what  the  relation  of  yalue 
may  bo  between  our  currency  and  that  of  foreign  countries. 

N.  P.  Hill. 


IL 

The  fiilTer  dollar  of  the  United  States  Eilwa3r8  has  been,  and  is, 
and  always  must  be,  worth  a  dollar,  and — under  existing  laws — 
can  never  be  worth  less  than  a  gold  dollar.  No  man  has  ever 
received  or  paid  one  for  less  than  a  gold  dollar  ;  no  man  has  ever 
lost  a  cent  from  the  employment  of  the  silver  dollar  as  money  ;  yet 
there  issues  from  the  banking  oenters  a  persistent  clamor  to  de- 
monetise this  coin,  a  clamor  which,  strange  to  say,  is  strengthened 
by  the  ill-concealed  sympathy  of  officials  whose  duty  it  is  less  to 
impugn  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  than  to  uphold  them.* 

Money  is  a  subject  with  which  the  most  uulettered  person  is 

•  For  example,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cmrency,  in  hia  report  for  1884  (pp, 
20»  21).  impudentl/  aUud«8  to  the  **  folly  "  of  Congress  with  wapect  to  the  coin- 
tge  of  «ilTer  and  it«  "  iagcroioas  **  evaaioQ  of  what  he  praumet  to  suppose  srs 
ttftlaiml  Uwa. 
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apt  to  deem  himself  conversant.  Does  he  not  erery  day  hand 
coins  or  notes;  is  he  not  familiar  with  their  appearance  and  aga 
has  he  not  heen  taught  that  money  is  merely  '*  pieces  of  merchan 
dise,  weighed  and  verified  by  the  State  ; "  that  the  valne  of  thea 
pieces  or  coins  conforms  to  the  oost  of  their  production  ;  that  th 
ratio  of  value  between  silver  and  gold  is  due  to  the  relative  col 
of  producing  these  metals ;  that  paper  notes  are  not  money,  bu 
its  representatives ;  and  that  their  value  is  due  to  the  probabilit 
of  their  redemption  in  coins  ?  **  Surely,"  he  argues,  "  it  require 
no  learning  to  comprehend  such  easy  matters  as  these ; "  and  forth 
with  he  lends  himself  to  swell  a  clamor  against  silver,  which,  i 
unfortunately  it  should  bear  any  practical  fruit,  will  despoil  thi 
mushroom  philosopher  of  a  material  portion  of  his  wealth,  anc 
perhaps,  fling  him  into  a  bankruptcy  court. 

No  man  has  ever  seen  money.  He  may  have  seen  a  part  of  itr^ 
a  fraction,  or  many  fractions  of  it  j  but  the  whole  of  it  he  coul 
not  have  seen,  because  money  consists  of  all  money,  or  all  th 
money  in  a  given  country.  The  usefulness,  function,  and  vain 
of  each  piece  depend  upon  the  numerical  relation  which  it  beai 
to  the  whole,  and  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  as  money,  or  to  detei 
mine  its  relation  to  other  things^  without  reference  to  the  whol 
sum  of  which  it  forma  a  part.  Money  is  not  pieces  of  merchaq 
dise  any  more  than  acres  are  pieces  of  land,  or  minutes  pieces  o 
clocks.  Money  is  a  measure  or  an  institution  of  law  designed  ti 
measure  the  numerical  relation  called  value.  The  value  of  a  piea 
of  money  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  cost  of  its  production 
or  else  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  the  value  of  coins  by  th 
emission  or  retirement  of  paper  notes  ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fac 
this  has  repeatedly  been  done  since  paper  notes  were  first  intrc 
ducei  The  value  of  a  piece  of  money  depends  solely  upon  th 
numorical  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  sum  of  monej 
The  ratio  of  value  between  silver  and  gold  has  nothing  whateva 
to  do  with  the  relative  cost  of  producing  these  metals,  which,  b 
the  way,  no  man  has  ever  determined  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  conflic 
of  national  (not  natural)  laws,  which  reach  back  to  very  distaq 
ages.  Paper  notes  are  not  representatives  of  money,  but  fractioi] 
of  money  itself ;  and  their  value  is  not  derived  from  the  probabilitj 
of  their  redemption  in  coins,  but  simply  from  their  legal  or  cui 
ternary  recognition  and  the  numerical  relations  which  they  bear  t 
the  whole  number  of  "  dollars ''  or  other  legal  denominations  i 
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money,  in  which  debts  are  payable  by  law— or  castom  having  the 
force  of  law.  And,  so  far  is  money  from  being  an  easy  subject  to 
comprehend,  it  has  been  deemed  worthy  the  serious  attention  of 
the  most  intellectual  men  of  all  ages,  of  Aristotle,  Locke,  Newton, 
Montesquieu,  Humboldt,  and  Mill,* 

I  am  asked  if,  in  my  opinion^  silver  should  be  demonetized, 
meaning,  I  suppose,  ehall  we  demonetii^e  the  silver  donars.  My 
answer  is :  If  the  government  be  authorized  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  coins  (whicb  would  thus  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
from  sustaining  prices),  if  it  be  authorized  to  supply  their  place 
with  additional  paper  notes,  the  same  to  be  as  full  legal  tenders 
and  as  irredeemable  in  any  other  money  as  the  silver  dollars  are,  it 
will  work  no  direct  harm  to  demonetize  them.  The  silver  dollars 
have  done  good  service,  and  though  the  metal  may  hare  to  be  sold 
at  a  slight  loss,  it  wilJ  pay  ofif  a  largo  installment  of  the  public  debt. 
But  if,  as  is  more  likely,  the  government  fails  to  be  so  authorized, 
then  to  demonetize  the  silver  dollars  will  be  to  diminish  the 
money  of  the  country  about  one-fifth  and  increase  in  like  propor- 
tion the  value  of  all  interest*bearing  securities,  including  bonds 
and  mortgages  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness.  It  will  also 
be  to  lower  the  prices  of  wheat,  com,  fraits,  hay,  cotton,  tobacco^ 
sugar,  wool,  meats,  butter,  cheese,  and  all  farm  produce  about 
one-sixth.  It  will  still  further  depress  trade  by  depriving  onr 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  markets  and  our  mechanics  and 
laborers  of  employment  It  will  increase  the  moral  hazard  of  in- 
surance. In  short,  it  will  hand  over  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country  substantially  to  the  banks,  and  dis- 
arrange all  those  interests  and  relations  of  society  upon  whose  per- 
manency largely  rests  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

Even  were  the  silver  dollars  snpplanted  by  greenbacks,  there  is 
an  indirect  evil  which  would  arise  from  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver, and  which  is  well  worth  considering  in  this  connection  :  the 
loss  of  our  wheat  market  in  Liverpool.  At  the  present  time  we 
annually  export  about  seventy-five  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
fifty  million  barrels  of  wheat  flour  to  foreign  countries,  the  largest 
proportion  to  Great  Britain,  Among  the  eouroes  from  whence 
that  country  derives  important  supplies  of  wheat  are  India,  Aus- 

*For  umplo  evidence  oouceming  the  nature  and  function  of  money  the 
mder  is  refeirdd  to  the  writer's  **  History  of  the  Prucioos  Metals,**  '*  History  d 
Money,*'  and  *'  Science  of  Money,*'  Kow  York,  Scribncr  &  Welfbrd. 
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tria,  and  Morocco— 4ill  silver  money  countries.  Were  we  to  eeD  or 
threaten  to  sell  our  stock  of  silver  dollars,  which  whes  melt^^^ 
would  make  about  seveD  thousand  tons  of  metal,  the  act  woi^^| 
immediately  affect  the  gold  value  of  silver  metal  in  England,  with- 
out, for  many  years,  if  ever,  disturbing  its  purchasing  power  over 
commodities  in  the  countries  named.  The  consequence  would  be 
that  a  given  sum  of  gold  in  England  would  at  once  purchase  much 
more  wheat  from  India,  Austria,  etc,  than  from  America,  and 
our  greatest  market  would  be  lost  to  us*  The  export  of  wheat 
from  India  increased  from  one  million  bushels  in  1873  to 
two  million  bushels  in  1884.  Late  advices  (1885)  state  that 
rains  this  year  were  tardy  but  copious,  and  there  is  every  pr 
of  A  good  crop/'  Bejieal  the  Bland  hill,  and  within  a  year  Indift* 
will  be  able  to  land  fifty  million  buahela  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  at 
twenty-seven  shillings,  gold,  the  quarter  (eighty-four  cents  a 
bushel),  to  say  nothing  of  Austria,  Morocco,  and  other  silver-using 
and  wheat-producing  countries.  Already  the  mere  agitation  of 
the  subject  has  greatly  depressed  the  price  of  wheat,  and  if  the 
danger  increases  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  effect  upon  cotton 
and  other  crops  in  the  production  of  which  we  have  to  compete 
with  silver-using  countries. 

The  money  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  fnmiabed 
partly  by  the  government,  partly  by  the  banks,  and  partly  by  mr 
dividuals  under  a  free  coinage  act  copied  from  the  statutes  of 
Charles  IL     Owing  to  this  pernicious  distribution  of  the  onoe 
royal  prerogative  of  coining  and  regulating  money,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  precision  how  much  money  there  is  now,  or  how 
much  there  is  likely  to  be,  in  the  country,  at  any  given  time.    In 
other  words,  the  measure  of  value  is  so  inexact  and  variable  that 
no  two  persons  would  be  likely  to  estimate  it  at  the  same  sum.    Az 
nearly  as  the  writer  can  determine,  it  consists  at  the  present  til 
of,  nominally,  about  thirteen  hundred  million  dollars,  of  whiti 
about  forty-five  per  cent,  is  government-made  money,  oonaigtiiJ 
of  greenbacks  and  silver  coins,  the  latter  increasing  at  about 
rate  of  two  millions  a  month  ;  twenty-three  per  cent*  of  private 
bank  notes,  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  about  two  millions  a  month  ; 
and  thirty-two  per  cent  of  gold  coined  for  banks  and  individual 
over  the  quantity  ooined,  melted,  exported,  and  circulated  of  whic 
the  government  has  no  control    At  the  present  moment  it  is  lyii 
in  the  Treasury  and  banks  entirely  inert,  substantially  none  dL  , 
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being  in  general  circulation*  Of  the  whole  sum  of  money  in 
the  country  probably  not  over  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand 
million  dollars  are  in  general  circulation,  or  operating  to  suBtaia 
prices* 

Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  reasonably  correct  (I  am  aware 
that  the  estimate  of  gold  differa  from  the  "  oflRcial  "  one)  it  follows 
that  to  demonetize  say  two  hundred  millions  of  silver  doOara  is  to 
destroy  one-fifth  of  the  measure  of  value,  and  to  undermine  to  this 
extent  the  basis  of  aU  contracts  and  bargains  made  since  these  sil- 
ver dollars  were  coined  ;  and  this  solely  to  the  profit  of  the  banks 
and  other  capitalists.  More  than  this,  it  will  practically  relegate 
the  future  control  of  money  to  the  banks,  whose  interests,  at  times^ 
will  lend  them  to  as  wild  an  inflation  ae  now  it  invites  to  a  ruinous 
oontrac^tion.  They  already  have  absolute  control  over  their  otvti 
lioteSy  they  have  secured  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  coin  and 
are  trying  to  monopolize  it  all,  and  they  are  increasing  their  ro- 
feerves  of  greenbacks  which  are  payable  in  coin.  The  only  portion 
of  the  money  of  the  country  not  amenable  to  their  control  is  the 
silver  dollars  ;  and  this  explains  their  hostility  to  them. 

Mark  that  I  do  not  question  the  patriotism  of  bank  ofiScers  as 
individuals.  In  this  respect  they  are  probably  no  worse  nor  better 
than  other  men  ;  but,  as  the  officers  of  corporations,  they  have  but 
one  end  to  aim  at,  and  that  is  to  make  profits.  Contraction  and 
the  monopolization  of  gold  promise  these  corporations  a  premium 
on  that  metal,  an  Increase  of  the  premium  on  consols,  and  perhaps 
a  return  to  the  State  bank  system  and  investment  in  seven  percent, 
securities,  FTence  their  officers  arc  unanimously  in  favor  of  con- 
traction. But  if  their  shareholders  were  asked  if  they  ever  knew 
of  a  prosperous  country  with  a  diminishing  money,  and  reflected 
how  much  more  they  would  lose  as  individuals  than  they  would 
gain  as  shareholders  through  contraction  of  the  currency,  perhaps 
they  would  reverse  their  present  policy,  increase  their  note  cir- 
culation, support  the  silver  dollars,  and  promote  an  increased  de- 
mand for  discounts  by  imparting  the  hope  of  remunerative  prices 
to  the  fanner,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  speou* 
later 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  objections,  often  frivolous  and  alwaya 
sophistical,  which  hare  been  urged  against  the  silver  dollars  ;  all 
these  are  met  by  the  simple  fact  that  nobody  can  get  one  and  no- 
bodjr  will  part  with  one  for  less  than  a  gold  dollar.    If  it  be  urged 
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that  we  cannot  paj  foreign  balances  with  them,  the  ansirer  is  tha 
we  have  no  foreign  bahinces  to  pay^  that  the  bulk  of  our  impoic 
trade  is  with  silver  and  paper  money  countries  and  not  with  golt 
ones,  and  that  as  to  the  latter,  American  silver  dollars  are  worth  ta 
day  in  Liverpool  within  an  eighth  of  a  cent  as  much  as  gold  ones 
and  if^  as  will  probably  be  the  case,  it  is  attempted  to  be  proves 
that  **the  Treasury  cannot  force  silver  dollars  into  circulation,* 
the  answer  is,  that  still  less  can  it  force  gold  dollars.  The  real  of! 
fense  of  the  silver  dollars  is  not  their  color,  size,  design^  nor  valui 
when  melted.  It  is  their  number^  the  fact  that  they  are  issued  a 
pleasure  of  the  nation,  the  greater  ease  of  circulating  tho  silre 
certificates  than  the  gold  ones,  and  the  obstacles  which  these  cir 
cumstances  offer  to  the  design  of  further  contracting  the  currency 
Twenty  years  ago  a  similar  clamor  was  raised  against  greenback^ 
and  if  a  new  California  were  discovered  to-morrow  a  similar  oui 
would  be  raised  against  gold. 

There  will  be  no  settlement  of  the  laws  relating  to  money  unti 
the  government  assumes  entire  control  of  itj  and  this  is  wha 
should  be  done  without  further  delay.  The  interests  of  society  da 
xnand  a  precise^  a  stable,  an  equitable  measure  of  value,  and  thi 
government  alone  can  furnish  one*  The  preservation  of  our  na 
tional  unity  invites  the  exertion  of  **  a  force  which,  like  that  of  \ 
uniform  money,  is  all-pervading  in  its  influence  and  constant  in  it 
operation."  And  when  we  come  to  the  law  of  the  matter,  we  hav^ 
only  to  recall  the  words  of  tho  great  Expounder  of  the  Constitution 
*'  Whenever  paper  is  to  perform  the  functions  of  coin,  its  regula 
tion  naturally  Ijelongs  to  the  hands  which  hold  the  power  over  tb 
coinage," 

The  time  has  now  come  to  adopt  a  settled  policy  on  this  subject 
Let  a  commission  be  appointed  by  Congress  to  whom  the  entiw 
subject  of  money  shall  be  relegated-  Clothe  this  commission  witl 
power  to  take  evidence  and  instruct  it  to  bring  in  a  bill  designee 
to  permanently  regulate  the  monetary  system  of  the  country.  Thj 
researches  of  such  a  body  cannot  fail  to  prove  as  instructive  as  it 
labors  will  have  to  be  conservative  ;  for  it  will  be  obliged  to  oon 
ciliate  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  and  respect  a  vast  structure  a 
vested  and  expectant  interests.  And  in  order  to  be  rid  of  tho^ 
idle  people  who  have  swelled  the  clamor  against  silver  by  inventini 
evils  which  they  never  endured  and  confident  that  their  pretention 
could  not  be  made  good,  I  would  give  this  same  commission  pow0 
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to  anuit  any  claims  for  losses  which  could  be  proyed  to  haye  beea 
gastained  by  any  person  from  the  use  of  silver  dollars,  the  claims 
■  to  be  paid  by  the  government  out  of  the  seigniorage  derived  from 
the  fabrication  of  the  coins, 

Alexahbee  Del  Mab, 
Hining  Commissioner  to  the  Monetary  Commission  of  1876. 


ni. 

The  elaborate  and  persistent  attempts  made  of  late  to  discredit 
one  of  the  standard  American  coins  render  it  necessary  to  make 
the  inquiry  whether  there  is  anything  unlawful  or  dishonest  in  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar.      The  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statdfl  gives  to  Congress  the  power  "to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof."     Those  who  are  objecting  to  the  standard 
silver  dollar  would,  logically,  object  just  as  much  to  the  exercise 
by  Congress  of  this  constitutional  function.     The  essence  of  their 
demand  seems  to  be  that  our  coin  shall  be  a  mere  commodity, 
not  a  standard-     Since  the  foundation  of  the  government  the 
United  States  coin  has  been  bimetallic — gold  and  silver.      The 
silver  dollar  is  the  unit  of  our  values,  the  gold  fives,  tens,  twenties, 
and  fifties  being  multiples  of  it.     Since   our  government  first 
coined  money  the  purchasing  power  of  both  gold  and  silver  has 
fallen  very  much.     Why  not  demand  that  gold  and  silver  be  put 
'  in  both  coins  to  bring  thorn  to  the  old  value  ?    The  relative  com- 
mercial value  of  gold  and  silver  has  changed  more  than  onoe. 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia^ 
[gold  was,  by  the  standards,  relatively  the  cheaper  metal.     Since 
[the  application   of  machinery  to   silver  mining,    that  metal  has 
[declined  in  commercial  value ;   but  the  decline  of  silver  in  late 
I  yean  is  largely  due  to  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany, 
which  thus  ceased  to  be  a  buyer,  and   threw  a  large  amount  on 
the  market     Owing  to  that  fact,  silver  fell  in  1876  to  forty-six 
and  a  half  pence  per  onuce.     In  1881  it  had  risen  to  fifty-one  and 
I  three-qnarters  pence.     During  the  entire  fifty  years,  from  1830  to 
1880,  the  supply  of  silver  was  not  sufficient,  as  Mr.  Mulhall  states 
that  5^230  tons  of  old  oandlesticksi  etc.,  were  during  that  period 
,  melted  down  for  current  uses. 

Ooini  either  of  gold  or  silver,  is  the  standard  of  weight  and 
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fineness  for  a  nation.  There  is  no  internatipnal  sUndard.  Wbl 
the  coins  of  any  nation  cross  its  frontier^  they  becomej  like  \\ 
wheat  and  b^ef,  a  commodity.  Thus  the  United  States  i^  tb 
largest  producer  of  siWer  in  the  world  :  during  the  past  few  yew 
it  has  furnished  one-half  of  the  entire  production.  Our  produ< 
tion  of  gold  is  alno  large*  It  is  quite  immaterial  when  we  shi 
these  to  other  countries  whether  we  send  the  amount  in  coin  c 
bullion.  The  Latin  Union,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switeei 
land,  endca?or  to  maintain  eome  uniformity  of  standards.  Th] 
commercial  value  of  their  eilyer  coin  is  slightly  below  oura 
Britaiu  haa  been  the  persistent  advocate  for  a  single  gold  standard 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  Since  that  time  gilTer  has,  at  timefl 
been  dearer  than  gold,  but  her  purpose  was  to  strike  down  one  a 
the  staDdarda,  owing  to  the  steady  decline  or  great  accumuhitioii 
of  both  gold  and  silver.  A  nation  which,  like  England,  doea  no 
owe  any  other  nation,  and  one  to  whom  nearly  every  foreigi 
nation  is  debtor,  is  of  course  deeply  interested  in  keeping  up  th 
Talue  of  the  metallic  standards.  Current  business  soon  adjosfe 
itself  to  any  standard,  but  with  debts  it  is  different ;  the  crediujd 
is  interested  in  raieing  or  keeping  them  up,  the  debtor  in  keepinj 
them  down.  As  the  chief  value  of  gold  and  silver  comes  ffoa 
their  use  as  coin,  the  discontinuance  of  one  standard  would  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  other.  Money  has  two  kinds  of  value 
gold  and  silver  have  their  standards  of  weight  and  fineness,  that  ii 
one  kind  ;  the  other  kind  consists  in  the  volume  of  either  oa 
both  there  is  in  any  one  country.  As  a  medium  of  exchange,  th4 
demand  for  it  is  governed  by  the  amount  in  circulation.  It  is  tfa^ 
same  way  with  paper.  It  has,  first,  the  value  of  the  credit  behini 
it,  and  then  of  the  volume  in  circulation.  Make  money  plenty; 
and  it  is  cheap  ;  make  it  scarce,  and  it  is  dear. 

Between  1873  and  1879,  Germany,  in  the  attempt  to  join  En£ 
land  on  a  monometallic  basis,  sold  3,220  tons  of  silver.  8h 
seriously  depressed  her  business,  and  has  still  some  standard  silva 
in  circulation.  Scandinavia  has  attempted  to  do  the  same.  Anl 
tria  has  a  silver  standard.  All  the  other  nations,  like  the  Unitei 
States,  are  bimetallic.  Bussia  has  also  attempt.ed  the  singl 
standard,  but  her  circulation  is  chiefly  irredeemable  paper.  Th 
Asiatic  nations  are  large  customers  for  and  users  of  silver.  Whil 
Britain  has  a  single  gold  standard,  British  India  has  a  silver  cil 
culation  of  enormous  proportions.    China  ooius  neither  gold  na 
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flilTer,  but  has  a  large  circulatioD  of  foreign  silver.  The  ammal 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  1883,  siiowa  the  amouut  of 
coin  of  a  few  great  nations.  France  had  then  of  full  legal  tender 
a  circulation  of  1543,000,000  in  gold,  and  1873,000,000  in  ailver. 
Tke  United  States  at  that  time,  *60ti,197,000  in  gold,  and  1159,- 
479,000  in  silver.  This  latter  has  since  become  about  two  hundred 
millions.  Great  Britain,  1587,083,000  in  gold.  Germany,  $342,- 
720,000  in  gold,  and  8109,480,000  in  silver*  Mi*.  MulhaU  states 
that  the  volume  of  paper  money  in  the  world  is  increafling  much 
more  rapidly  than  specie.  In  1848  paper  money  was  about  twenty 
per  cent*  of  all  the  money  in  use  ;  in  1880  it  was  thirty-eight  per 
ueat.  It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  Fnmce  haa  a  circulation  of  silver 
four  times  as  great  as  ours,  and  it  looks  a  liitle  singular  that  the 
United  States,  the  great  silver-producing  nation,  should  aid  in 
driving  silver  from  circulation,  thus  destroying  the  value  of  one  of 
its  chief  products. 

This  IS  not  the  first  attempt  to  force  the  United  States  to 
adopt  the  single  gold  standard.  A  revision  of  the  laws  had  been 
directed,  and  the  report  of  the  commission  came  tiefore  the  Forty- 
third  Congress,  It  had  simply  been  authonzed  to  make  a  code 
including  the  recent  laws,  and  leaving  out  what  had  been  repealed. 
No  authority  was  given  to  make  any  change  in  legislatioEL  The 
voluminous  reports  were  read  at  night  sessions,  attended  by  few ; 
and,  in  fact»  the  writer,  who  attended  many  of  them,  found  it,  m 
doubtless  other  members  did,  impossible  to  follow  the  reading  and 
know  whether  changes  had  been  made  or  not,  as  a  person  to  have 
done  so  would  have  been  required  to  compare  evcr}^  section  with 
the  whole  seventeen  volumes.  No  act  of  Congress  had  ever 
poased  demonetizing  the  silver  dollar,  or  suspending  its  coinage. 
When  the  revision  c*ime  to  be  printed,  it  was  found  that  several 
ohflDges  had  accidentally  got  in.  One  of  these  left  out  the  provi- 
sion for  coining  American  standard  dollars.  If  there  has  ever 
been  anything  dishonest  connected  with  our  standard  dollar,  it  was 
that  transaction.  If  any  one  ever  believed  the  change  resulted 
from  *'an  accident,"  the  powerful  lobby  and  press  used  to  prevent 
its  remonetization  were  sufficient  to  dispel  that  idea. 

There  was  a  strong  popular  sentiment  hi  favor  of  correcting 

thla  "migtakc."   A  number  of  bills  were  introduced.    As  the  WTiter 

vraa  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to 

whom  they  were  referred,  he  claims  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with 

voi^  cxu.— KO.  348.  84 
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the  history  of  the  bill.  As  matured  in  the  committee,  an*! 
pai?a4id  the  House,  the  bill  simply  phiced  our  BJlver  coinage  wliexi 
it  was  before.  In  many  countries,  includmg  Britain,  coinage  u 
gold  and  silver,  ticcording  to  the  standard,  was  free*  Our  act  wa 
copied  from  an  old  English  law.  Any  person  could  take  gold  an< 
Bilrer  to  the  Mint  and  have  it  assayed  and  coined  on  paying  mint 
age  fees.  That  is  the  law  in  regard  to  gold  now,  and  a  man  eai 
deposit  hia  gold  bullion  and  get  a  certificate  for  it,  which  circii 
lates  as  money*  The  Senate  amended  the  House  bill,  striking  oi| 
free  coinage,  and  inserting  a  provision  for  buying  silver  bullion  d 
the  market  rates,  and  coining  two  millions  a  month.  It  had  bee] 
evidently  expected  by  the  enemies  of  the  measure  that  this  diffei* 
ence  of  opinion  would  cause  the  bill  to  fail,  but  ad  amended  il 
became  a  law\ 

Since  then  a  continuous  and  persistent  war  has  been  made  oi 
the  silver  dollar.  On  tlie  31st  of  last  October  our  circulation  oi 
national  bank  notes  w^aa  $332,473,693,  and  of  legal  tender  notes 
$346^681,016,  There  is  also  an  amount  of  State  bank  notes,  oU 
demand  notes,  and  other  currency.  These,  with  the  snbsidiar; 
silver,  or  '*  token  coinHge,'*  and  the  gold  and  silver  as  alread 
stated,  constitut©  our  business  circulating  medium*  The  silvej 
certificate  should  not  be  added,  as  they  represent  standard  coil 
in  the  treasury.  As  it  is  the  banks  and  dealers  in  money  thai 
are  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  silver  dollar,  if  money  is  tcx 
abundant  they  can  withdraw  their  national  bank  notes.  The  rea 
secret  of  their  hostility  is  because  the  silver  dollar  is  the  only  par 
of  tlie  currency  they  are  unable  to  control.  To  show  that  oul 
circulation  is  not  much  too  large,  Mr.  Mulhall  gives  the  tota 
amount  of  all  kinds  of  money,  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  per  inhabit 
ant,  as  in  Britain,  five  pounds  six  ehillinga  ;  in  France,  ten  pound 
ten  shillings ;  in  the  United  States,  five  pounds  fifteen  shiUingfl 
Holland,  a  mercantile  nation,  stands  eight  pounds  five  shillingi 
The  nations  haTing  little  business  and  no  grt^at  amount  of  wcalt 
have  small  amounts  of  circulating  medium,  Russia  having  onl 
one  pound  fifteen  shillings,  a  great  part  of  which  is  irredeemabl 
paper. 

The  argument  that  the  silver  dollars  are  bulky  and  mcoq 
venient  is  shallow.  If  silver  certificates  were  issued  in  onel 
twos,  fives,  besides  the  tens,  the  whole  amount  would  pass  immi 
diately  into  circulation.     Gold  can  hardly  bo  said  to  circuhit 
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except  in  certificates.  A  paper  circulation  that  has  standard  coin 
behind  it  can  scarcely  be  called  in  question.  We  freely  store  gold 
for  everybody,  surely  we  can  store  our  own  silver.  To  establish 
and  maintain  an  international  standard  of  money  is  impracticable. 
Changing^  standards  is  always  a  very  doubtf al  expedient  where 
great  debts  have  been  incurred,  and  we,  as  a  nation,  with  our 
city,  county,  State,  railway,  and  other  debts,  owe  enormously. 
Gold  may  be  discovered,  or  by  improvements  in  machinery  be 
mined  in  great  quantities  very  soon,  and  once  more  disturb  rela- 
tive values.  If  the  bimetallic  standard  can  be  maintained,  it 
will  materially  aid  one  of  our  great  industries.  If  a  change  in 
the  standards  must  eventually  be  made,  the  United  States  should 
approach  it  cautiously. 

William  A.  Phillips. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


1. 

Ma.  Editob;  Cartiinftl  Manning's  article  is  rerj  much  to  be  commendecj 
It  ii  Gxtremelj  temperate,  and  at  th«  same  time  dear  and  firm  on  the  figh 
side. 

The  moral  |)Qwer  of  corrupt  pasdons  in  great  cities  has  agaiii  and  a^av 
proved  itaelf  to  be  more  I  ban  a  match  for  the  moral  power  of  the  nppi 
cUssas  of  society.  It  is  remarkable  how  unanimous  representatiire  men  ac 
against  gambting,  crime,  and  rice,  and  ever)*  form  of  saJacious  inm)oralil| 
and  yet  6<jnally  remarkable  is  the  refusal  of  society  in  any  roncetted  way  ( 
meddle  with  the  subject;  and  we  perceive  on  every  side  that  men's  actions  af 
more  affected  by  the  infelicity  of  those  who  seek  to  stay  oomiption  than  th^ 
are  by  the  eorniption  itself. 

They  know  that  thou!«inds  of  men  are  rnioed  by  intemperance,  and  in  th 
case  of  London,  uncounted  thousands  destroyed  by  licentiousness  and  cTcr 
form  of  iniquity.  And  yet  tbey  never  themselves  institate  one  influeiice  I 
suppress  them,  nor  join  with  those  who  try  to  do  so,  but  content  tbemselT^ 
by  standing  off  and  criticising  the  infelicity  of  those  who  are  earnest] 
working  for  the  suppression  of  vice.  We  have  a  parallel  instance  in  th 
city  of  New  York.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  abominations  of  dishan 
esty.  of  gamblers  in  every  form  and  ehafje,  but  Mr,  Comstock  has  made  him 
self  tho  object  of  unlimited  abuse,  because  in  the  employment  of  the  law  be  ha 
attempted  to  suppress,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  circumscribe  the  bounds  of  those  ovci 
flowing  fountains  of  public  corruption. 

That  the  eril  is  great  is  admitted;  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed  is  admit 
t€>d  ;  but  the  moment  any  man  undertakes  to  suppress  it,  good  men  and  mort 
turn  from  him,  and  are  more  severe  on  his  methods  than  they  are  on  the  in 
iquity  he  Is  endeavoring  to  suppress.  In  all  our  great  cities  the  dregs  at  tb 
bottom  of  society  are  drawn  up  to  the  surface,  causing  a  malaria  of  unhcaltl 

It  may  be  said  that  almost  every  modem  city  is  buUt  on  the  foundation 
of  Sodom,  and  that  the  venomous  character  of  wickedness  at  tlie  bottom  4 
society  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  virtuousnees  of  the  top,  In  other  worth 
men  of  intellect  and  piety  refuse  to  exert  any  remedial  inflneuoe  whiuh  wi3 
oblige  them  to  come  into  contact  with  men  of  corrupt  animal  passions.  Tha 
separate  themselves  from  their  kind,  because  their  kind  are  so  wicked,  an 
place  themselves  in  the  condition  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  against  wbol 
Christ  uttered  his  maledictions.  Their  religion  was  without  humanity.  Th$ 
served  Qod  by  despiatng  sinners. 

HsKar  Wakii  Bbscxheb* 
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II, 

Editor:  The  **New  Yark  Tribune '*  published,  on  the  fith  of  July 
I  telegram  to  the  effect  that  tleneral  Diaz,  President  of  the  United  Miai* 
Oan  States,  was  disposed  to  sell  to  Iht)  United  States  of  Ameriea  six  of  the 
Noitbem  States  of  Mexico,  for  Lht'  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ntseessary  funds  to 
save  tlie  country  from  the  financial  crisis  thi'ough  which  she  is  now  passini^.  I 
stated,  on  the  2tHt  of  the  ^me  month,  to  a  reporter  of  the  Associated  PreBs  at 
this  dty,  that  I  did  not  credit  that  rumor,  becsuse  I  did  not  thiak  that  any 
country  having  any  aelf-respe*it  should  recur  to  suicide  in  order  to  stirmuuut  a 
difficulty  of  a  iransit^jry  character. 

You  addressed  me,  on  the  24th  of  said  July,  a  letter  on  the  subject,  stating 
that  the  friends  of  Mexico  in  this  country  believed  that  there  was  ^tiino 
fooDdation  for  the  report,  and  that  it  st^emed  t^o  them  that  altliuugh  General 
Diaz  might  at  first  repudiwrtc  it,  be  would  at  last  accept  it  in  ortler  to  save, 
in  this  wise^  the  financial  situation  of  Mexico,  particularly  if  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  matter  could  be  formed  in  both  countries;  or  in  other  wt>rds, 
that  the  President  of  Mexico  wished  Uy  feel  the  pulse  of  the  two  nations 
concerning  this  important  !*ubject.  1  answered,  on  the  :3d  of  the  following 
August^  that  I  had  already  heard  from  Greneral  Diaz,  and  thai  the  report  that 
he  was  willing  to  sell  any  jjortion  of  the  Mexican  territory  not  only  had  no 
foundAtion  at  all.  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  ideas  on  this  point  were  entirely 
in  accordance  with  mine. 

Since  the  24th  of  last  July  I  addre«»ed  a  letter  to  General  Diaz,  itiforraing 
him  of  what  was  thought  here  to  be  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  he  wrote  me  a  letter  stating,  "that  if  any  pcrsiDn  in  the  United  States 
believed,  in  good  faith,  that  he  entertained  the  idea  of  selling  any  fjortion  of 
the  Mexican  territoi7.  he  was  wholly  mistaken,  as  he  had  not  only  never 
uttereti  any  word  which  might  be  construed  in  that  sense,  even  at  a  great 
atretcb,  but  ba<l  always,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  himself,  whenever  speak- 
ing on  the  subject,  in  clear,  precise,  and  even  energetic  terras ;  that  he  attrib* 
uted  these  reports  to  the  policy  of  his  enemies  in  Mexicjo,  and,  therefore, 
thought  proper  that  those  who  had  given  credit  to  the  same  in  this  country 
should  know  the  truth." 

Wishing,  on  one  hand,  to  comply  with  General  Diaz*s  desires  on  the  sub- 
ject, And,  on  the  other,  to  inform  you  of  the  result  of  this  incident,  I  quote  her© 
the  terms  of  the  reply  of  the  President  of  Mexico, 

1  am,  v«fy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

^,  ,  M,  Romero. 

Mkxicax  LsoinoN,  WoMnfftm^  i>.  C, 

m. 

Is  1873  there  were  eighty  Amorieans  studying  music  in  Milan.  Out  of  this 
number  have  oorae  Albania  Valleria,  Miss  Tbureby.  Miss  Kate  Smith,  better 
known  ae  MUe,  Caterina  Measoo,  now  singing  in  Europe,  and  Kiss  Josie  Jones 
Yorke,  still  with  the  opc^ra  company  of  Carl  Rosa  in  England,  Since  that  time 
Paris  has  contributed  Miss  Van  Zandt>  Miss  Emma  Nevada  and  Miss  Oris  wold, 
And  to  these,  whose  reputations  belong  to  both  continents,  we  add  the  names  of 
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MlflB  Kellogg.  Miss  Carf ,  Miniiie  Hauk.  and  Mr.  Wilii&m  Candidns*  and  n 

membering  bow  rarely  the  flower  of  success  bloomSf  we  gain  some  idea  of  tli 
masical  fertUitj  of  this  country.  No  other  nation  has  produced  an  eqiuU  najn 
btsr  of  singers  of  equal  reputation  in  the  same  time ;  but  as  a  nation  we  bavi 
been  the  Ust  to  realize  and  profit  by  our  own  manifest  advantage.  It  is  as  i 
we  had  left  England  to  invent*  the  cotton-gin,  and  France,  MeCortniok'i 
reaper. 

Hut  there  is  another  side  which  should  appeal  as  strongly  to  our  sjmpslbii 
as  this  to  our  pride.  At  that  time  Milan  was  a  representative  musical  ceatcu! 
but  Florence,  Naples,  Vienna^  and  Paris  had  each  its  nncleus  of  Americai 
fitudont*.  The  greater  number  of  these  were  sent  there  tltrough  the  generoui 
interest  of  friends  at  home.  In  many  instances  to  do  this  involved  on  the  part  a 
affection  much  self-sacrifice.  But  few  of  these  singers  had  undortaken  a  mnsi 
cal  career  save  with  the  exptectation  of  suocess  in  that  high  and  brilliant  sensi 
that  Patti  and  Nilsson  represented.  None  other  was  worthy  an  Americail 
girl's  ambition.  Conviction,  however,  has  its  own  slow  but  relentless  forec 
It  arrived  in  time  with  the  knowledge  that  to  be  a  great  singer  is  to  aim  b& 
yond  the  stars  and  hit  the  mark.  Unwilling  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  a  leal 
brilliJint  homecoming,  numbers  of  these  students  have  preferred  to  remain 
abroiki  and  hold  leading  positions  in  the  inferior  Italian  towns.  The  unwritten 
tragetiiea  of  many  of  these  self  imfxtsed  duties  have  been  due  in  great  measuit 
to  our  national  misconceptions.  With  the  exception  of  church  choirs  then 
was  no  plaoe  in  this  country  except  for  great  singers.  Music  was  an  art  to  bi 
seen  rather  than  to  be  heard.  The  phenomenal  or  the  marvelous  a}onc  conk 
add  to  its  value. 

Since  that  time,  and  especially  in  the  few  past  years,  a  notable  cbange  bai 
taken  place  in  one  point  of  view.  There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  mudc  as  somai 
thing  desirable  independent  of  individuatities.  This  hi  due  to  the  efFarta  of  i 
handful  of  people,  and  notably  those  of  Mr.  Theo^iore  Thomas  in  his  oichestnl 
concerts,  and  aided  more  recently  by  Dr.  Damrosch  in  his  season  of  Oerman 
opera*    These  new  conditions  demand  new  provisions. 

Happily  that  period  arises  with  our  ftrst  momenta  of  national  lelmra.  J 
young  nation  m  inevitably  absorbed  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  it«  etxist 
ence  ;  but,  this  work  achieved,  there  arise  new  wants  that  prove  as  impera^ 
tive  as  thoee  which  have  before  commanded  attention.  To  theee  the  incsreaM 
of  wealth  and  wisdom  of  the  country  alone  can  minister.  It  is  the  appredatioq 
of  these  facts  that  has  ted  to  musical  projects  on  the  part  of  a  few  public-spir- 
ited citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  have  taken  the  form  of  an  organiza- 
tion, with  the  following  gentlemen  as  its  corporators:  Mayor  William  R,  Grace. 
Mr.  August  Belmont,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Drexel.  Mr.  Richard  Irvin,  jr.,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis B.  Thurb<*r,  Judge  WOliam  Q,  Choate.  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  Mr.  Parki 
Godwin,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand.  Mr.  Jesse  Seligman,  Mr.  Andrew  Camegia, 
of  New  York  City;  Mr.  Henry  S.  Higginson,  of  Boston:  Mr.  Harrison  Gimtvtt, 
of  Baltimore;  Mr.  A.  Howard  Henken,  of  Cincinnati;  Mh  N.  K.  Fairbanks, 
of  Chicago;  Mr,  Leopold  Wethcrby,  of  St.  Louis.  The  ultimate  aim  of  thil 
organization  is  a  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  initiatory  step  Um 
National  School  of  Opera. 
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The  addi^BSs  to  the  country  take^  the  form  of  a  demonstration  of  native 
ca| liabilities  and  an  exposition  of  new  methods  ol  representing  operatic  work^ 
in  a  season  of  American  opera,  to  be  inaugurated  this  coming  winter.  Of  this, 
Mr,  Charles  E,  Loder,  so  favorably  known  in  connection  with  tho  Wagner  con- 
cefta  and  with  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  will  be  the  impresario^  while  Mr.  Thomas 
will  have  the  entire  musical  direction. 

The  firet  oonsideratiou  appeals  not  only  to  our  national  pride,  but  more 
shrewdly  to  our  commercial  trait  of  seeing  what  we  have  before  we  pay  for  it. 
The  [jublic  is  asked  to  interest  itself  in  the  new  project  only  after  being  shown 
the  sample.  The  second  is  of  higher  and  wider  interest  in  its  relation  to  the 
musical  development  of  this  country.  The  first  result  of  presenting  opera  as  a 
musical  and  dramatic  ensemble,  which  is  the  intention  of  Mr,  Thomas,  is  the 
subordination  of  personaUtiea  to  ends  more  distinctly  musical.  This  is  the 
revene  of  the  prevailing  syetem,  and  in  bringing  the  various  parts  into  differ- 
ent and  more  harmonious  relations,  at  once  creates  a  di^ercnt  ejiprit  de  corpB, 
Setting  aside  its  value  to  music  as  an  art,  it  is  of  auffleient  interest  to  engage 
attention  in  the  inducements  thus  offered  to  a  largo  number  of  singers.  The 
Ainerican  student  is  amenable  to  motives  of  a  certain  dignity,  as  the  numerouB 
Appltcations  already  made  for  positions  in  tlie  chorus  from  numeroua  homes  all 
over  the  land  bear  witness. 

Mmhime  Marchesi,  than  whom  there  coiild  be  no  more  conoluaiTe  authority, 
has  said  that  the  United  States  is  rapidly  Ijecoming  the  country  to  which  the 
muBical  world  will  look  for  its  singers,  and  acx^ounts  for  the  unusually  good 
voices  found  among  American  girls,  by  the  fact  tliat  they  arc  taught  to  speak 
clearly  and  in  no  uneerttiin  tones  from  childhood.  The  American  voice  has 
heretofore  tittracted  attention  by  no  means  &o  fJattxTing.  But.  these  words  go 
far  to  compensate  for  leaa  kind  but  equally  truthful  comment. 

It  is  these  forecasts  that  warrant  th^  generoitn  enterprise  of  which  the 
first  branch  established  will  tie  the  National  School  of  Opera.  So  far  as  its 
policy  is  outlined,  it  is  to  attempt  only  what  can  be  done  effectively.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  great  consenatories  of  Europe,  although  supported  by 
government  subsidies,  have  arisen.  In  this  country,  private  enterprise  must 
take  the  place  of  public  funds.  How  much  can  be  done  will  depend  on  the 
flnsncial  support  reooived*  But  the  country  is  proverbially  liberal  iu  operatic 
fDAtters.  A  guaranty  fund  of  $50,000  is  often  raised  in  this  city  for  a  single 
teasoD  of  opera.  In  view  of  these  facta,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tlaat  a  pro- 
ject, appealing  not  only  to  our  national  pride  and  national  sympathies,  but  l>e- 
ooming  a  necessity  brought  before  us  by  the  gn^at  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
will  be  generously  upheld* 

As  the  incorporators  are  scattered  over  an  extent  of  country  and  the  boBliiQa 
of  organizing  will  ref^uire  frequent  mt^etinga,  the  direction  of  the  school  has 
been  intrusted  to  a  board  of  trust-oe^  composed  of  the  following  persons :  Mrs, 
August  Belmont,  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Blodgett,  Mrs,  Francis  B.  Thurber,  Mjts.  Thomas 
Ward,  Mrs.  Richard  Irviu,  jr.,  Mr.  August  Belmont,  Mayor  Grace,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand. 

In  love  of  art,  business  ability,  and  social  position,  the  board  preMDti 
Tarious  elements  that  contribute  to  success  in  any  tmdortaking.    Tlie  doines^ 
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cult  are  of  music  fts  it  were  witli  as  in  a  National  Conscrvatoiy,  where 
in  all  the  highest  branches  of  music  can  be  obtained,  and  in  which  it  b  hci 
the  school  of  opera  will  be  merged,  must  have  certain  iDdlivct  but  eqiudj)' 
portant  results. 

One  does  not  speak  of  an  Ainerican  school,  bat  it  is  inevitable  that  a  oi 
tain  difFerentiation  must  in  time  result.  It  \s  quite  as  well  if  we  hope  it  wl 
result  in  our  favor,  and  tho  star  of  music  westward  take  its  way.  It  will  o<a 
taiiily  do  much  toward  creating  a  mtiaical  medium  that  will  stimiU&t«  OMuki 
c^mpositloti  as  well  as  musical  exei^utlon. 

But  tlie  roost  beguiEng  view  of  the  mibject  is  not  in  the  outlook  for  bu^ 
ding  American  tal*:'nt,  nor  hi  our  national  gloriflcation,  but  in  the  eontj^^mpli 
tion  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness  which  the  wide  diffusion  of  musicaJ  etii 
are  will  increase.  The  most  critical  and  appreciative  andienoea  in  the  woH 
are  found  among  the  blouses  and  nodding  caps  in  the  top-moat  gnlleri^ 
of  little  Italian  theaters.  An  Italian  peasant  may  make  his  mark,  but  t 
knows  every  phrase  of  his  Vertli,  Bellini,  Rossini,  and  DonizettL  The  Aio«!J1G« 
has  tHjen  to  Iht?  public  schools  and  has  learned  the  value  of  primariea.  hut  < 
music^  as  the  Italian  tmderstands  it,  he  agrees  rather  with  Gftutiflr,  C*mI  \ 
bruit  qui  coUte  h  plus  (FargenL  It  is  the  touch  of  grace  and  joy  that  the  ari 
alone  can  bestow,  which  the  life  of  the  American  citizen  lacks.  It  is  Ua 
which  the  present  project  goes  far  to  supply. 

MaBT  QAT  HtrMPO&SYflL 

IV. 

Mr*  EmTOE :  We  notice  at  the  head  of  the  first  article  in  the  8epiitinbi 
number  of  your  Review  the  following  quotation  ; 

*'  Les  tlniiDeiers  soutienneul  Tetat  comme  la  oorde  sontxeot  I0 
Montesquieu. 

We  venture ,  therefore,  to  address  you  a  slight  verification  in  tho  form 
historj'  of  this  clever  saying. 

It  is  in  correct  to  attribute  it  to  Montesquieu,  it  having  been  oil 
Marshal  Due  de  Nouillos  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  King  Louis 
the  "  fermiers  g^neraux'*  (farmers  uf  the  taxes)  were  a  support  to  tho 

"  Oui,  Sire,"  replied  the  Dnke,  '*  comme  la  corde  soutient  le  pendo*' 

Our  authority  for  this  is  Miehaud*s  **  Biographic  Universelle,"  1 
following  editions — articles  on  Noailles.     The  Marshal  was  long  known 
the  title  of  the  Due  d'Ayeii  and  fauious  for  his  '^bons  mots."     Ho 
ancetitor  of  the  present  Marquis  de  NoaiUes,  formerly  French  Minist4»r 
U&it{^d  States,  and  now   Ambassador  at    Constantinople,  and   of  hi^j 
brother,  the  Due  d'Ayen,  who  has  recently,  through   the  death  of  his 
(ancien  pair  de  France,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  etc.). 
title  of  Dnc  de  Noailles. 

J,  Battpry  J 
Pabis,  Office  of  "  GalignaDi^s  Messenger,**  September  U,  1885. 
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'* Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness." 

By  H.  STACY  MARKjS»' 
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United  States 

Mutual  Accident 

Association, 

320^322  Broadwayji 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST 
IN  THE  WORLD, 

Accident  Insarance  at  Half  Rates,  Half  Million  LossesPtii 

FOREIGN  PERMITS  WITHOUT  CHARGE, 

IT  has  paid  $5,000  to  the  beneficiaries  of  all  members  >• ' 
received  fatal  injuries  and  have  held  a  full  policy  for  ihai 

It  has  paid  to  its  members  more  than  5,000  claims  for  ijiikiati 
for  accidents  causing  disabling  injuries- 
It  has  in  force  over  $125,000^000  of  Accident  Insurance  vrl 
carries  weekly  indemnities  at  the  rate  of  830,000,000  per  aruitun* 

It  gives  to  its  members  Accident  Insurance  at  a  ver>»  lo^  ■ 
compared  with  the  cost  of  similar  insurance  in  any  other  itu 
company. 

It  has  no  proven  death  or  indemnity  claims  nr  inrtcT.ti-/!n**»ir 
any  nature,  unpaid- 
It  offers  the  best  system  of  Accident  Insurance  exunu 

Its  system  is  distinct  and  original. 

It  is  approved  by  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  patrons. 

It  has  never  allowed  a  just  claim  to  be  litigated. 

It  has  always  paid  promptly  every  valid  claim. 

It  has  always  resisted  every  unjust  claim. 

It  has  been  doing  a  prosperous  business  for 

It  is  a  mutual  company^  and  offers  advantr.^ 
those  of  any  stock  company  of  ecjual  security. 

$5,000  Accident  Insurance*  with  $25.00  Wcek!y  »t*"— - 
about  $15.00  a  year,   $io,ooo»  with  $50.00  Weekly  I 
portionate  rates.     Membership  Fec^  $5^00  in  each  divib. 
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And  on  the  19th,  Halleck  telegraphs  General  Hunter  in 

*  *  To  you  mor«  than  to  any  other  man  out  of  this  d^iartment  ore  we  t 
Ibr  our  suooees  at  Fort  DooeboiL" 

And  to  McClellan  : 

*'  Brigadier-geueral  Charles  F.  Smith,  by  hid  coolnees  and  braTery  at  Fori 
Donebon  when  the  battle  was  against  us,  turned  the  tide  and  cmrted  thi 
enemy's  outworks.  Make  him  a  major-gtineraL  You  can't  get  a  bett«r  ou^ 
Honor  him  for  this  victory  and  the  whole  country  will  applaud*' 

There  was  on  the  19th  an  order  issued  from  Halleci 
quarters,  by  hie  adjutant-general,  congratulating  Fliig-offioel 
Foote,  Biigadjer-geDeral  Grant,  and  the  brave  oflicera  and  meii 
under  their  commands,  on  the  recent  brilliant  victories  on  th^ 
TenneBsee  and  Cumberland. 

Grant  reports  through  Cull  urn  on  the  19th  ; 

''ClarksTJlla  Is  eyacuatM,  and  I  shall  take  possession  on  Friday  ne 
one  dimion  under  General  Smith,  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  general  oon 
ing  department,  I  cau  leave  Nashville  on  Saturday  week.  .  .  .  Please  in 
form  me  early  of  the  desire  of  the  general  comroandiug  on  this  point  at  ■! 
early  a  day  as  possible.    .    ,     ." 

On  the  30th,  Cullum  acknowledges  Grant's  reports  and  letten 
from  Fort  Donelson,  and  mentions  specialljf  the  one  written  on  th< 
10th  of  February. 

The  21st,  Grant  writes  to  Cullum  : 

*^  I  am  now  in  Clarksville,  but  will  move  no  force  there  except 
Smith's  division  until  I  hear  from  General  Halleck,     ...     It  is  my  impwd 
sion  that  by  foDowing  up  our  sneers  Nashville  would  be  an  easy  conqu  ^ 
but  I  only  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  based  simply  upon  information  i 
people  who  have  no  sympathy  with  us,     .     .     .     I  am  ready  for  aDjr  more  \ 
general  commanding  may  order." 


News  of  Grant's  being  in  Clarksville  must  have  go' 
Halleck,  for  on  the  same  day  he  telegraphs  to  Thomas  A* 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  at  that  time  in  Louisville,  Ky.: 

"  Advices  just  received  from  Clarksville  represent  that  General  A-  S.  John 
ston  has  fallen  back  on  Columbia,  und  that  there  Is  very  little  prepanticm  Id 
a  stand  at  Ntishvllle.  Geneml  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote  say  the  timA  t 
now  open,  and  are  impatient.  Can*t  you  come  down  to  the  Curaberhuid  am 
divide  the  responsibLlity  with  me  ?  If  so,  I  will  immediately  prepare  to  $ 
ahead,  I  am  tired  of  waiting  for  action  in  Washington.  Tbej  will  not  nnikl 
stand  the  case.     It  is  as  plain  as  daylight  to  me/* 
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On  the  22d,  Grant  reports  to  Halleck  through  Kelton»  one  of 
Halleck*s  staff,  a  case  of  pilfering  and  marauding,  and  that  he 
(Grant)  has  placed  the  commanding  officer  under  arrest  and  re- 
stored the  property, 

The  23d,  Halleck  telegraphs  to  General  Sherman  instmctions 
to  forward  to  Grant  about  concentrating  20,000  men  at  Clarksvllle. 
On  the  24th,  Grant  reports  that  he  has  returned  from  ClarksTille, 
and  encloses  an  order  he  gave  to  Nelson  to  take  Nashyille  and  re- 
port to  Buell,  and  also  a  dispatch  from  Buell  sent  through  to 
C larks ville  ;  and  on  the  25th,  Grant  writes  to  CtiUum  giving  eome 
details,  and  uses  the  two  following  sentences  that  I  deem  important 
points  in  this  correspondence  : 

**  I  shall  go  to  Nashville  immediately  after  the  arnral  of  the  next  mail 
■hoJild  there  be  no  orders  to  prevent  it.  ...  I  am  growing  anxious  to 
know  what  the  next  move  u going  to  be." 

The  28th,  Grant  informs  Halleck  (through  Kelton)  of  details 
of  his  command,  and  endB  his  letter  in  the  foUowing  words  : 

**I  have  informed  Oeneral  Cullum  that  General  Buell  ordered  Oeneral 

Smith  from  ClarksTiUe  to  join  Mm  at  Nashville,  I  enclose  herowith  General 
Buell  s  order  on  the  subject.  I  have  just  returaeil  from  Nashville  this  morn- 
ing. Mj  iiniireesion  is,  from  aU  I  can  learn,  that  the  enemj  have  fallen  back  to 
Beoatiir  or  Chattanooga." 

March  let.  Grant  reports  throngh  Kelton,  again,  that  BneU 
ordered  Smith  to  Nashville, 

March  2d,  Cullnm  sends  throngh  Sherman  the  following  to 
Grant ; 

"General  Halleck,  Febniarj  25,  telegraphed  me,  '  Grant  will  send  no  more 
forces  to  ClarksriUe;  General  Smith's  division  will  come  to  Fort  Henry  or  a 
joint  higher  up  the  Tennessee  Rtver.  Transports  will  also  be  collected  at  Psdu- 
cah  Two  gnnboatfi  in  Tennesisee  River  with  General  Grant.  Grant  will  iin* 
mediately  have  such  garrisons  detailed  for  Forts  Dooelson  and  Henry,  and  all 
other  forces  made  reatly  for  the  field.  From  your  letter  of  the  28th  I  leani  you 
are  at  Fort  Donelson  and  General  Smith  ot  Nttshrille,  from  which  I  infer  you 
would  not  have  received  orders.'  Halleclt's  telegram  of  last  night  says:  '  Who 
sent  Smith's  division  to  Nashville  ?  I  ordered  it  across  to  the  Tennessee,  where 
they  are  wanted  immediately.  Order  thorn  hock.  Send  all  spare  transports  np 
Tennessee  to  General  Grant'  Evidently  the  general  supposes  you  on  the 
Tennessee.     .     .    ,*' 

Halleck  telegraphs  the  same  day  (March  2)  to  McGlellan  : 

*'.».!  have  had  no  communication  with  General  Grant  for  more  than 
A  week*    He  left  his  command  without  my  authority  and  went  to  Nashville. 
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His  iiniif  seems  to  be  as  miich  demoralised  hy  the  victory  of  Fort  \ 
was  Umt  of  the  Potomac  by  the  defeat  of  Bull  Kun,  It  is  hard  to  < 
sucGCflsfiiJ  general  immediately  after  a  rictory,  but  1  think  he  richly  deaerre  ft,  ] 
I  can  get  no  returns,  no  reports,  no  information  of  any  kind  from  him,  Satif- 
fied  with  hJB  victory^  he  sits  down  and  enjoys  it  without  any  regmitl  to  the 
future.  I  am  worn  out  and  tired  with  this  neglect  and  iDefflcieney, 
Smith  is  almost  the  only  officer  equal  to  the  emergency." 

On  tho  3d,  McClellan  anawere  with  the  approval  of  the  \ 
tary  of  War  (Stanton) : 

**  Your  dispatch  of  last  evening  reodTed.  The  future  suooess  of  cmr 
demands  that  proceedings  such  as  Grant's  shoold  at  once  be  checked. 
Generals  must  observe  iliacipline  as  well  as  private  soldiers/  Do  not  b«itaie  to 
arrest  him  at  once  if  the  good  of  the  service  requires  it,  and  place  C.  F.  Smith 
in  command.  You  are  at  liberty  to  regard  tliis  as  a  positive  order  if  it  will 
smooth  your  way,  I  appreciat-e  the  difficulties  you  have  to  enoonnter,  and  wUJ 
be  glad  to  relieve  you  from  trouble  as  far  as  possible," 

On  the  4th,  Halleck  telegraphs  Grant  via  Padncah  : 
**  You  will  place  Major-general  C.  F.  Smith  in  command  of  expeditioD  \ 

remain  yourself  at  Fort  Henry.     Why  do  you  not  obey  my  orders  to 

strength  and  position  of  your  command?'' 

And  to  McCkDan  :  ■ 

'  A  rumor  has  just  reached  me  that  atnce  the  taking  of  Fort  Donelaoa 
General  Grant  has  resumiMi  Iiis  former  bad  habiU,  If  so,  it  will  aocoonl  lor 
his  neglect  of  my  often -repeated  onlers,  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  «mil 
him  at  present,  but  have  placed  General  Smith  in  command  of  the  expcdtlMft 
up  the  Tennessee.     I  think  Smith  will  restore  order  and  discipline.  ^^^^ 

March  5th  Grant  reporta  to  Halleck  : 

*'  Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  Troops  will  be  fletat  under 
command  of  Major-general  Smith  as  directed.  ...  1  am  not  awmre  of 
ever  huving  disobeyed  imy  orders  from  head-quarters,  oertainly  nev^r  intended 
such  a  thing.  1  have  reported  almost  daily  the  condition  of  my  oommaiid^  and 
reported  every  position  occupied.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  get  re- 
turns from  all  the  troops  from  which  to  consolidate  a  return  for  department 
headquarters.  All  have  come  in  except  from  General  Smith's  oommand  at 
Clarksville.  .  .  .  The  general  has  probably  been  unable  to  get  his,  in  cqq. 
sequence  of  being  ordered  to  Nashville  by  General  Buell.  General  Smith  haa 
been  relieved  by  General  Buell,  and  was  orderef^mmediately  to  the  Tvmetti* 
by  me.  As  soon  as  I  was  notified  that  General  Smith  bad  been  oidered  lo 
Naifbville  I  reported  the  fact  and  sent  a  copy  of  Buell *s  order.  My  reports 
have  nearly  all  been  made  to  General  Cullum,  chief  of  staff,  and  it  may  b* 
that  many  of  them  were  not  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  forward  i 
tlian  a  telegraphic  synopsis  of.  ...  In  oonclusion,  I  will  say  that 
may  rely  on  my  carrying  out  your  Instructions  in  every  particidar  to  the 
of  roy  ability**' 
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The  5th,  the  same  day  that  Grant  wrote  the  above,  HaHeck 
wrote  to  Graat : 

**  General  McClellan  directs  tli&t  you  report  to  me  daily  the  number  and 
posi^oQ  of  the  forces  under  your  ooramand.  Your  neglect  of  repeated  orders 
to  report  the  strength  of  your  commiind  has  created  great  dissatlsf action  and 
seriotu^ly  interfered  with  military  plans.  Your  going  to  Nashville  without 
authority,  and  when  your  presence  with  your  troofja  was  of  the  utmost  ini- 
portance^  is  a  matter  of  very  eerious  complaint  at  Washington,  bo  much  so 
that  I  was  adviBed  Lo  arrest  yon  on  your  rebtim/* 

On  the  6th,  HaMeck  writes  to  Grant : 

*'  I  enclose  herewith  a  cx>py  of  a  letter  *  addressed  to  Judge  Dav^is,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Investigating  Commission.  Judge  Davis  says  the  writer 
is  a  man  of  integrity  and  perfectly  reliable. 

*'Thc  want  of  order  and  discipline*  and  the  numerous  irregularities  in  your 
command  since  the  e4ipture  of  Fort  Do  nelson,  are  mattt»rs  of  geueral  notoriety, 
and  have  attrtictcd  the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
Unless  these  thiogs  are  inuDsdlately  corrected,  I  am  directed  to  relieve  you 
from  the  command." 

The  7th,  Grant  writes : 

•*  Your  dispatch  of  yest-erday  just  receivi>d,  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  you 
returns  of  the  strength  of  my  command.  Every  move  I  made  was  reported 
daily  to  your  chief  of  staff,  who  must  hav^  failed  to  keep  you  properly  posted. 
I  have  done  my  very  hest  to  obey  orders  and  to  carry  out  the  interest  of  the 
service.  If  my  course  is  not  satisfactory,  remove  me  at  once.  I  do  not  wiab 
to  impede  In  any  way  the  auccseas  of  our  arms.  I  have  averaged  writing  more 
than  once  a  day  since  leaving  Cairo  to  keep  you  informed  of  my  position,  and 
it  is  no  fault  of  mine  if  you  have  not  received  my  letters.  My  going  to  Nash- 
ville was  strictly  intended  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  not  to  gratify  any 
desire  of  my  own. 

Believing  sinoerely  that  I  must  have  enemies  between  you  and  myself  who 
are  trying  to  im^iair  my  usefulness,  I  respectfully  ask  to  be  relieved  from 
further  duty  in  the  department." 

The  8th^  Halleck  telegraphs  HcGIellan  : 

•*  Strange  to  say  I  have  not  yet  reoeived  any  returns  whatever  from  Gen- 
eral Grant  showing  number  and  position  of  his  forces.  I  ordered  on  the  1st 
of  March,  one  week  ago,  the  movement  op  the  Tennessee  to  destroy  bridges^ 
etc,  I  can  get  no  official  information  of  bow  many  have  gone  or  where  th^ 
now  are.    ,    .    /* 


*  This  was  an  anonymous  letter,  and  complained  of  some  irregularitiei  a( 
Fort  Henry, 
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And  to  Grant : 

*'  You  are  mistAken— there  is  no  enemy  between  you  imd  jne.  Ther©  is  nlT" 
letter  of  yours  stating  the  number  and  position  of  your  command  since  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donebon.  General  McClellftO  hast  asked  for  it  repeated) r 
with  reference  to  ulterior  movements,  but  1  oouJd  not  give  him  the  informa- 
tion. He  ia  out  of  patience  waiting  for  it.  Answer  by  telegraph  in  geDenI 
terms." 

Grant  answered  the  above  the  next  day  (9th)  with  two  di«- 
patches,  one  giving  detail  report  of  his  troops  and  stating  that  he 
had  mailed  returns  three  days  before,  and  in  the  other  he  says  : 

••  Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received.  .  .  ,  You  had  a  better 
chance  of  knowing  my  strength  whilst  surroimdiDg  Fort  Donebon  than  I  had. 
Troops  were  reporting  daily,  by  your  order,  and  immediately  assigned  ta 
brigades.  There  were  no  orders  received  from  yon  nnti]  the  ^8th  of  Febraary, 
to  make  out  returns,  and  1  made  every  effort  to  get  them  in  as  early  as  poGSi* 
ble.  ,  .  .  1  renew  my  application  to  be  relieved  from  further  duty.  Re- 
turns have  been  senf 

Halleck  writes  to  Grant  (0th)  : 

*  Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  just  received,  contaiBS  the  first  and  only  i 
formation  of  your  actual  forces.  If  you  have  reported  them  before,  I  have  not 
seen  them.  General  MeCkUan  has  repeatedly  ordered  me  to  report  to  him  daily 
the  numbers  and  positions  of  your  forces.  This  I  conld  not  do,  and  the  fault 
certainly  was  not  mine,  for  I  telegraphed  to  yon  time  and  again  for  the  ii- 
formation,  but  could  get  no  answer.  This  certainly  indicated  a  great  want  of 
order  and  system  in  your  command,  the  blame  of  which  was  partially  thrown 
on  me,  and  perhaps  justly— as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  commander  to  compd 
those  under  him  to  obey  orders  and  enforce  discipline.  Don't  let  such  negrl* 
occur  again,  for  it  is  equally  discreditable  to  you  and  to  me.  I  reaUy 
ashamed  to  telegraph  back  to  Washington  time  and  again  that  I  was  i 
to  give  the  strength  of  your  command.  But  to  business  (detailed 
tiona).     .    ,    /* 

On  the  10th,  Halleok  telegraphs  Grant  about  reinforcementa 
he  is  sending  up  the  Tennessee,  and  ends  his  dispatch  with  : 

"  Arrange  for  them  as  they  arrive,  and  be  ready  yourself  to  take  the  genen 
command." 

The  11th,  Grant  says  to  Halleck  : 

**  Yours  of  the  Bth  instant  endosing  an  anonymous  letter  to  Hon.  Da? 
Davis,  speaking  of  frauds  committed  against  govtjmment^  is  just  received* 
refer  you  to  my  orders  to  suppress  marauding  as  the  only  reply  nencMftty. 

"There  is  such  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with  me,  that  t  again  ask  to  ht 
relieved  from  further  duty  until  I  can  be  placed  right  in  the  eetiiUAtioin  of 
thoeo  higher  in  authority/' 
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On  the  13th>  Halleck,  who  has  evidently  just  received  the 
ahoTe  from  Grant,  telegraphs  bini  : 

'*  You  cannot  be  relieted  from  your  command.  There  is  no  good  treason  for 
it.  I  Am  certain  that  all  which  the  authorities  at  Washington  ask  is  that  you 
enforce  discipline  and  punish  the  diBorderly.  The  power  is  in  jour  bands — use 
It,  and  yon  will  be  Buatained  by  aU  above  you.  Instead  of  relieving  you,  1  wish 
yon  (as  soon  as  your  new  army  is  In  the  field)  to  assume  the  immediate  com- 
mand and  lead  it  on  to  new  victories." 

This  was  answered  on  the  14th  by  Grant  as  follows  : 
**  After  your  letter,  inclosing  copy  of  an  anonymous  letter  upon  which  severe 
oensure  was  based,  1  felt  as  though  it  would  be  impoesible  for  me  to  serve 
longer  without  a  court  of  inquiry.  Your  telegram  of  yesterday,  however, 
plftoet  such  a  different  phase  upon  iny  position  that  I  wilJ  again  assume  com- 
numd  and  give  every  effort  to  the  success  of  our  cause.  Under  the  worst 
eiToiiinstanees  I  wouJd  do  the  same.  .  ,  ,  P.  S. — Since  writiiig  the  above, 
yours  of  the  0th  instant  is  received.  I  oertainly  received  but  one  telegraphio 
diupatch  up  to  the  28th  of  February  to  furnish  reports  of  strength.  I  bad 
done  my  best,  however,  previous  to  that  to  get  in  field  returns,  in  order  that 
conflolidated  returns  might  be  made  out  to  send  jou.     ,     .     ." 

March  17th,  Halleck,  writing  to  Grant,  says  : 

"  I  Inclose  you  a  letter  and  a  slip  from  a  newspaper  as  a  sample  of  what  I 
am  almost  daily  receiving  in  relation  to  the  general  plunder  of  public  property 
which,  it  is  alleged,  took  place  at  Fort  Donelson.  Representations  of  these 
robberies  by  our  soldiers,  and  the  general  neglect  of  the  officers,  were  made  to 
VTashington,  and  1  have  been  called  on  time  and  again  to  have  the  officers  and 
mm  arreBted  and  punished.  Of  course  I  could  act  only  through  you,  and,  as 
you  had  full  power  to  order  courts,  I  deemed  it  your  duty  to  bring  these 
plunderers  to  justice.  Olficers  of  companies,  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions 
should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  conduct  of  their  men,  and,  when 
they  fail  to  prevent  such  misconduct,  they  should  be  arrested  and  tried  for 
neglect  of  duty. 

*'  In  justice  to  myself  as  well  aa  io  you,  I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  a  letter 
received  from  the  adjutant-general  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and  of  my  answer, 
.  .  .  I  have  been  directed,  hereafter,  when  any  plimdcr  of  this  kind  occnn, 
to  arrest  any  officer  in  command  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it,** 

The  following  is  the  letter  froai  the  adjutant-general  and 
Ckneral  Ualleck's  reply : 

**  HSAIMJUAJtTEBS   OF  THE   ArSTT, 

**  ADJtrrAKT-OEKEaAL's   OFmiE, 

"  W^SHiNOTON,  Marth  10»  ISeS. 
''Mxjos-civriRAL  H.  W.  IUllieck«  U.S.A., 

"  Commanding  DtpartmetU  of  the  MiBoUmppi^  St*  Louis, 

*  ft  has  been  reported  that  mon  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  Brigadier 
I  Gnuit  left  his  command  without  leave.    By  direction  of  the  President, 
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the  SccrBtftry  of  War  desires  yon  to  aaoertain  and  report  whether  General  i 
left  his  command  at  any  time  without  proper  authority,  and  if  so,  for  how  laD| 
whether  he  has  made  to  you  proper  reports  and  returns  of  his  force  ;  wheth 
he  has  committed  any  acta  which  were  unauthorized,  or  not,  in  accordance  witi 
military  subordination  or  propriety,  and  if  so,  what, 

(Signed)  "  L.  Thomas^ 

*  *Adjutanl'Oemral.^ 

*'  HlUD-QUA&TEaS,  DePAETMESTT  of  THl  HJS8I8SXPPI, 

"St.  Louis,  March  15,  IB9^ 
"  BiuoAmE&^eBNiuuL  L.  Tbdmas, 

*'Adjutani'general  of  the  Army,  Washington. 

**  In  accordance  with  your  instrucyons  of  the  10th  Inst.,  1  report  that  Geoenl 
Grant  and  several  officers  of  high  rank  in  his  command,  immodiateiy  after  the 
battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  went  to  Nashville  without  my  authority  or  knowledge. 
1  am  satififled,  however,  from  investigation,  that  General  Grant  did  this  from 
good  intenttona  and  from  a  desire  to  subserve  the  public  interest.  Not  bcin^ 
advised  of  Genera)  Buell's  movements,  and  learning  that  General  Buell  had 
ordered  Smith's  division  of  hi»  (Grant's)  command  to  Nashville,  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  go  there  in  person.  During  the  absence  of  General  Gnmt  and  a 
part  of  his  general  officers,  numerous  irregularities  are  said  to  have  oconmd  at 
Fort  Donelson.  These  were  in  violation  of  orders  iEgued  by  General  Grant  be- 
fore his  departure,  and  probably  under  the  circumstances  were  unavoidable. 
General  Grant  has  ma^le  the  proper  explanations  and  has  been  directed  to  re- 
sume his  command  in  the  field,  as  he  acted  from  a  praiseworthy,  although 
mistaken,  zeal  for  the  public  service,  in  going  to  Nashville  and  leaving  his  com- 
mand, I  respectfully  recommend  that  no  further  notice  be  taken  of  it.  There 
never  has  been  any  want  of  military  subordination  on  the  part  of  General 
Grant,  and  hi.s  failure  to  make  returns  of  his  forces  has  been  explained  aa  re- 
sulting partly  from  the  failure  of  colonels  of  regiments  to  report  to  him  on  their 
arrival,  and  partly  from  an  interruption  of  telegraphic  communication.  All_ 
these  irregularities  have  now  been  remedied. 

(Signed)  *'  H,  W.  Haixbck, 

*' Major-gmtrol,'* 


March  the  2l8t,  in  a  letter,  Grant  writes  to  Halleck  the  follow^ 

ing :  I 

*'  I  have  Just  learned  to-*lay  that  your  dispatches  to  me  after  the  taking  of 
Port  Donelson  reached  Port  Flenry,  some  of  them  at  least,  but  were  never  sent 
to  me.  What  has  become  of  the  operat^^r  then  at  Fort  Henry  ?  I  don't  know. 
At  present  a  soldier  detailed  from  the  ranks  is  filling  the  station.** 

On  the  24th,  Grant  writes  his  last  letter  to  Halleck  on 
subject,  and  never  mentions  it  again  in  writing  until  he  writ 
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book,  which  gives  what  he  thinks  of  Halleck-B  conduct  in  his  own 
words.     Grant's  last  letter  reads  as  follows  : 

**yottr  letter,  incloeing  correepondenc©  between  jourself  and  Adjutant- 
genenU  Thomas,  is  just  received.  In  regiinl  to  the  plundering  at  Fort  Donel- 
flODt  it  ia  very  much  overesitimttled  by  disappointed  persons  who  failed  in 
getting  off  the  trophies  they  had  gathered.  My  orders  at  the  time  show  that  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  manmding.  To  execute  these  orders  1  kept  a 
company  on  duty  searching  boats  about  leaving,  and  to  bring  off  all  captured 
property  found.  My  great  difficulty  was  with  the  rush  of  citizens,  particularly 
the  Sanitary  Committee,  who  infested  Donelson  after  its  fall.  They  thought 
it  an  exceedingly  bard  caae  that  patriotic  geotlemen  like  themselyes*  who  had 
gone  to  tender  their  servioes  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  could  not  carry  off 
what  they  pleased.  Moat  of  the  wounded  had  reached  hospitals  before  these 
gentlemen  left  Cairo.  One  of  these  gentlemen  (a  Doctor  Fnwler  of  Springfield) 
swore  vengeance  against  me  for  this  very  act  of  preventing  trophies  being 
oarried  off.    How  many  more  did  not  the  same  thing  I  cjin't  tell, 

**My  going  to  Nashville  I  did  regard  particularly  as  going  beyond  my  dis- 
tricts After  the  fall  of  Lkmelson,  from  information  I  had,  I  knew  that  the 
way  was  clear  lo  CUrksvillo  and  Nashville,  Accordingly  1  wrote  to  you, 
directed  to  your  chief  of  staff,  as  was  atl  my  correspoDdence  from  the  time  of 
leaving  Fort  Henry  until  I  learn*Nl  you  were  not  hi^aring  from  me,  that  by 
Friday  following  the  fall  of  Donelson  I  should  occupy  CUrksville  and  by 
Saturday  w<?ek  following  should  be  in  Nashville,  if  not  prevented  by  orders  from 
head  quarters  of  the  department.  Dun ng  all  this  ti  me  not  one  word  was  recx^i ved 
from  you,  and  1  accordingly  occupied  ClarksviJle  on  the  day  indicated^  and 
two  days  after  the  time  I  was  to  occupy  Nashville,  Generol  Nelson  reported  to 
me  with  a  division  of  BucITb  army,  they  being  all  ready  on  transports;  and 
knowing  that  BuelVs  column  should  have  arrived  opposite  Nashville  the  <lsy 
b«l(ire,  and  having  no  use  for  the  troops  myself,  I  ordered  them  imniedisiely  to 
KathriUe.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  designing  enemies  are  the  cause  of 
all  the  publications  that  appear,  and  are  the  means  of  getting  extracts  sent  to 
you.  It  b  also  a  little  remarkable  that  the  adjutant-general  should  learn  of 
my  presence  in  Nashville  before  it  was  known  in  St.  Louis,  where  I  reported  I 
was  going  before  starting. 

*'I  do  not  feel  that  I  bare  neglected  a  single  duty.  My  reports  to  you 
have  averaged  at  least  one  a  day  since  leaving  Cairo»  and  there  has  been 
scarcely  a  day  that  I  have  not  eitlier  written  or  telegraphed  to  head-quarters. 
I  most  fully  appreciate  your  justoeasi  Ckoieral,  in  the  part  you  have  taken,  and 
you  may  rely  upon  me  to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity  for  carrying  out  all  your 
orders." 

The  best  comment  I  can  make  upon  this  correspondence,  prob- 
ably^ ifl  what  I  have  heard  my  father  say.     It  is  this  : 

General  Halleck  nnqneationably  regarded  General  0.  F.  Smith 
as  a  much  fitter  officer  for  the  commaod  of  all  the  forces  iu  the 
military  district  than  he  (Grant),  and,  to  render  Smith  available 
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for  such  command^  desired  his  promotion  to  antedate  the  promo- 
tions of  the  other  commanders.  It  is  probable  that  the  general 
opinion  was  that  Smith's  long  serrices  in  the  army  and  distin- 
gaished  deeds  rendered  him  the  more  proper  person  for  snch  com- 
mand. This  did  not  justify,  however,  the  dispatches  which 
Ocneral  Halleck  sent  to  Washington,  or  his  subsequent  conceal- 
ment of  them  when  pretending  to  explain  the  action  of  his 
superiors. 

F.  D.  Grant. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  TEXAS. 


It  i&  a  beautiful  tradition  that,  when  the  Spanish  explorers 
first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Matagorda  Bay  they  were  met  by  the 
natiTSs  with  emblems  of  peace,  and  that  the  first  word  epoken  by 
the  chief,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  the  holy  father  who  stood  under 
the  banner  of  the  croaa,  was  *'  Tekas,"  meaning  welcome.  By  easy 
transition  Teka^  became  Texas,  and  thus  named  the  province 
which  is  now  the  State.  When  pronounced  in  the  language  of 
the  Cid,  Tejas*  (Tahas)  ia  soft  and  musical,  and  its  significance 
(welcome)  is  symbolic  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  people 
that  inhabit  the  State  and  form  her  government ;  and,  surely,  no 
atate  or  nation  has  a  history  more  resplendent  with  acta  of  true 
hospitality  and  genuine  welcome. 

In  1822  a  colony  of  three  hundred  families  came  to  Texas,  un- 
der  a  contract  made  by  Stephen  F,  Austin,  a  natire  of  Connecticut, 
with  the  Mexican  Qovernment,  They  were  of  that  hardy,  in- 
telligent race  who  were  the  pioneers  of  ciyilization  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  qualities 
that  make  men  great  and  usefuL  They  were  imbued  with  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  United  States 
Oovernment  was  founded-  The  colonists  settled  on  t!ie  rich  allu- 
vial lands  of  the  Brazas,  Trinity,  and  Colorado  Rivers.  Attending 
strictly  to  their  own  a^airs,  they  avoided  the  various  political  com- 
plications of  the  government  under  which  they  had  come  to  live. 
Yet  their  very  prudence  became  their  offense.  They  were  an- 
noyed, and  finally  oppressed,  by  that  despotic  government.  Then, 
ihfowing  off  all  allegiance  to  Mexico,  they  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, and  with  their  swords  carved  their  boundaries  from 
the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande, 

The  men  who  formed  the  constitution  of  1836  were  typical  of 
the  free  institutions  under  which  they  were  bom.    Descendants  of 
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the  men  of  1776,  the  first  act  of  the  newly  freed  people  of  Texas 
was  to  extend  invitation  and  welcome  to  all  the  world,  bj  offering 
to  every  man  who  would  come  among  them  a  portion  of  the  do- 
main they  had  won.  To  each  head  of  a  family  they  gave  forty- 
four  hundred  acres,  and  to  each  single  man  fourteen  hundred  and  j 
eighty  acres.  These  generous  inducements  offered  by  the 
public,  as  well  as  her  chivalric  and  romantic  history,  attracte 
eottlera  from  all  directions.  A  government  patterned  after  that  of 
the  United  States  was  formed,  and  the  Republic  of  Texaa  estab- 
lished itself  among  the  nations  as  a  sovereign  power^  recoguii 
and  respected. 

Nine  years  of  independence  passed  away^ — from  1837  to  1846 — 
when,  after  due  deliberation,  without  pressure  from  any  source, 
like  the  son  who  had  wandered  from  his  father's  roof  and  tested 
the  world's  attractions,  but  found  nothing  so  congenial  as  the  old 
home,  the  men  of  Texas,  seeking  no  grander  destiny,  asking  no" 
other  fate,  threw  this  magnificent  empire,  all  their  own,  this  rich 
diadem  glittering  with  deeds  of  patriotism,  courage,  and  wisdomy.! 
at  the  feet  of  the  mother  country,  and  became  a  part  of  the  great 
American  Union.  The  survivors  of  that  time^  and  of  those  events, 
look  hack  through  the  dim  vista  of  time  upon  the  historic  dramaj 
of  1846,  only  to  realize  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  acquisition  of  California, 
and  of  the  political  questions  beginuing  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  and  culminating  in  the  war  between  the 
States,  which  closed  at  Appomattox,  Yet  these  patriarchs  feel 
that  their  action  was  right,  and  that  the  fata  which  ruled  it  was 
the  fate  of  brothers  t  and  with  their  brothers  they  shared  it. 

In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Texas  was  demoralized  and  al- 
most ruined.  It  is  true  she  had  been  spared  the  tramp  of  hostile 
armies  ;  yet  her  material  wealth  was  gone,  her  loss  in  slaves  aloua' 
being  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  Her  labor 
system  had  been  destroyed^  confidence  had  fled,  and  hope  had 
departed.  The  pursuits  of  the  people,  be  it  remembered,  had^ 
been  essentially  agricultural  and  pastoral  ;  but  agriculture  lay 
paralyzed,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  grazer  were  scattered 
and  lost.  Added  to  such  misfortune,  the  iron  heel  of  the  con- 
queror came  to  crush  the  really  brave  and  genuine  manhood  of 
Texas,  But  the  men  who  had  strongly  met  the  storm  of  war  wor© 
prepared  to  meet  its  consequences — the  placing  in  their  stead 
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selfish  stranger  and  the  ignorant  negro.  Governed,  however,  by  a 
class  that  only  sought  the  deeper  degradation  of  the  people,  we  can 
understand  that  Texans  naturally  reverted  to  the  oppressions  of 
Mexican  rule,  and  found  no  consolation  by  comparison.  The  days 
seemed  dark  indeed.  This  state  of  things,  amelioratiDg  gradually 
but  with  agonizing  slowness,  came  to  an  end  in  1874.  Beasou 
resumed  her  throne.  After  nine  years  of  experience,  those  who 
controlled  the  government  of  the  nation  realized  that  the  way  to 
treat  brave  men  was  to  trust  them,  and  so  restored  to  the  people 
their  political  rights.  Upon  this  restoration,  Texas  entered  with  a 
bound,  as  it  were,  upon  her  new  career. 

And  what  of  the  State  to-day  ? 

Imperial  in  her  domain,  attractive  in  the  variety  of  good  and 
rare  things  she  possesses,  she  is  again  able  to  say  :  "  Tekas  " — 
'*  Welcome."    And  to  what  does  she  invite  ? 

Embracing  all  the  territory  between  the  94th  and  106th  degrees 
of  west  longitude,  and  the  20th  and  36th  degrees  of  north  latitude 
— a  territory  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  square 
miles — larger  than  New  England,  New  York,  Peunsylvtmia,  Ohio, 
and  Maryland  combined — larger  than  the  half  of  Europe,  omitting 
BoBSia — she  can  support  a  population  equal  to  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  yet  not  crowd  her  people.  She  has 
a  genial  climate  whose  uniformity  of  temperature  gives  health  and 
comfort,  and  does  not  shut  up  labor  for  six  months  in  the  year 
with  ice  and  snow.  She  has  a  soil  rich  and  diversified,  producing 
wheat  as  in  California,  cotton  as  in  Egypt,  and  com  as  in  Illinois^ 
She  is  the  grazing  ground  of  a  continent,  where  within  the 
memory  of  man  countless  herds  of  buffalo  roamed  over  her  prai- 
ries, from  her  northern  to  lier  southern  boundary,  but  whose  trails 
are  now  covered  with  inclosures,  breeding  cattle  with  which  to 
feed  the  world. 

Let  me  call  earnest  attention  to  a  few  remarkable  facts,  which 
I  t^k©  from  the  official  reports  of  the  State.  Our  tables  of  statis- 
tics show  that  in  1836  the  population  numbered  about  fifty  thou- 
sand. In  forty-nine  years  it  has  increased  fifty-fold,  and  we  now 
have  two  and  a  half  millions.  Fifteen  years  ago»  in  1870,  the 
annnflnrd  value  of  property  was  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  now  six  hundred  and  three  mill- 
ions. Yet  the  tax-rate  for  1885  is  only  twenty-five  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  one-half  of  which  is  for  the  public  schools. 
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In  this  important  matter  of  public  schools  and  the  edacni 
of  our  yonthj  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  fathers  of  '36 
aside  one-tenth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  their  Bepnblic  for 
petnal  school  fund^  and  also  granted  to  each  county  four  Ii 
of  land,  or  twenty  thousand  acres.  Still,  in  addition,  they  set 
fifty  leagues — more  than  two  hundred  and  tirenty  thousand  acres 
— for  a  university.  Subsequently  the  State  of  Texas  donated  to 
railroads  sixteen  alternate  sections  of  land  to  the  mile,  and  coupled 
this  donation  with  the  obligation  to  survey  an  equal  area  for  the 
school-fund.  This  fund  now  owns,  from  that  source,  thirty-two 
millions  of  acres,  worth,  at  the  mioimura  government  price,  sixty- 
four  millions  of  dollars.  It  has,  besides,  seven  millions  in  cash, 
bonds,  and  stocks,  which  yield  even  more  than  two  and  a  quarter 
million  as  an  available  school  fund  for  the  year  18S5,  allowing 
each  child  in  the  State  five  dollars  for  six  months'  tuition.  The 
increase  in  value  of  the  school  lands,  whether  from  lease  or  from 
iale  to  actual  settlers,  will  in  a  short  time  relieve  the  people  from 
paying  any  school  tax  at  all ;  for,  with  the  interest  on  nearly  a 
hundred  millions  of  capital  invested,  there  will  be  enoogh  revem 
for  the  grandest  free-school  system  ever  known. 

I  have  stated  the  taxable  value  of  all  the  property  of  Texas 
six  hundred  and  three  millions  of  dollars.     Let  me  enumerate,  i 
round  numbers,  a  few  of  the  items  which  go  to  make  up  t 
sum* 

The  land  is  counted  at  about  two  hundred  and  forty-se 
millions,  not  including  eighty-six  millions  for  town  lots.     Ca 
stand  for  eighty-one  millions ;  horses,  thirty-two  millions  ;  ahee; 
nine  millions  ;  and  bogs,  two  millions.     The  assessed  Talue  of 
railroads  is  forty  millions.     The  merchandise  of  the  State  is  put 
down  at  twenty-nine  millions ;  and  the  money  on  hand,  twel 
millions  and  a  half. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  square  miles 
Texan  territory,  twenty  millions  are  rich  in  minerals — iron,  c 
copper,  lead,  and  silver.     The  timber  lands,  with  a  hundred  and 
ninety-four  varieties  of  wood,  comprise  forty-six  millions  of  acre^, 
And  over  this  various  territory  run,  already,  seventy-three  hun 
dred  miles  of  railroad,  connecting  us  with  the  markets  of 
world.     The  crop  estimates  for  1885  include   thirteen  huu' 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  four  million  bushels  of  wheat,  oi 
million  bushels  of  corn,  and  thirty-two  million  pounds  of  wool. 
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Twelve  million  head  of  live  stock  sastaiii  themselyes  on  onr  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  varieties  of  the  grasses.  We  can  feed 
New  England  with  cheap  meat.  We  can  supply  Old  England 
with  fine  beef,  France  with  fat  mutton,  and  ingratiate  Germany 
with  the  best  of  pork,  though  not  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  Texas  is 
yet  occupied  or  utilized.  We  have  a  good  government,  a  moral. 
Christian  population,  with  activity,  progress,  and  peace  on  every 
hand.  Where  on  earth  are  such  inducements  for  the  present,  and 
such  prospects  for  the  future  ?  Tekas — welcome  !  Gome  and 
share  with  us  all  these  blessings. 

John  Ibblakd. 


MOTLEY  AND  MONAECH. 


Strange  mingling  of  mirth  and  tears,  of  the  tra^c  and  gro- 
tesque^ of  cap  and  crown,  of  Socrates  and  Babelais^  of  JEaop  and 
Marcus  Aureliug*  of  all  that  is  gentle  and  just,  humoroos  and 
honest,  merciful,  wise,  laughable,  lovahle,  and  divine^  and  all  con* 
aecrated  to  the  nae  of  man  ;  while  through  all,  and  over  all,  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  obligation,  of  chivalric  loyalty  to  tnit 
and  upon  all  the  shadow  of  the  tragic  end. 

Nearly  all  the  great  historic  characters  are  impossible  mona 
disproportioned  by  flattery,  or  by  calumny  deformed.  We  I 
nothing  of  their  pecnliarities,  or  nothing  but  their  peculiarities. 
About  the  roots,  of  these  oaks  there  clings  none  of  the  earth  of 
humanity.  Washington  is  now  only  a  steel  engraring.  About 
the  real  man  who  lived  and  loved  and  hated  and  schemed  we  know 
but  little.  The  glass  through  which  we  look  at  him  is  of  such 
high  magnifying  power  that  the  features  are  exceedingly  indistinct 
Hundreds  of  people  are  now  engaged  in  smoothing  out  the  linm 
of  Lincoln's  face— forcing  all  features  to  the  common  mold — so 
that  he  may  be  known,  not  as  he  really  was,  bnt,  accordiDg  to  their 
poor  standard,  as  he  should  have  been* 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  He  stands  alone — no  ancestors*  no 
fellows,  and  no  successors.  He  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  a 
new  country,  of  social  equality,  of  personal  freedom,  of  seeing  in 
the  horizon  of  his  future  the  perpetual  star  of  hope.  He  preset 
his  individuality  and  his  self-respect.  He  knew  and  mingled  wi| 
men  of  every  kind  ;  and,  after  all,  men  are  the  best  books. 
became  acquainted  with  the  ambitions  and  hopes  of  the  heart, 
means  used  to  accomplish  ends,  the  springs  of  action  and  the  i 
of  thought.  He  was  familiar  with  nature,  with  actnal  thin 
with  common  facts.  He  loved  and  appreciated  the  poem  of  tl 
year,  the  drama  of  the  seasons. 


MOTLEY  AND  MONAMCE. 

In  a  new  conntry  a  man  must  poes^ss  at  least  three  Yirtnes — hon* 
egty,  courage,  and  generosity.  In  cultivated  society,  caltivation  is 
often  more  important  tban  soil*  A  well-eiecuted  counterfeit  passes 
more  readily  than  a  blurred  genuine.  It  is  necessary  only  to  ob- 
serve the  unwritten  laws  of  society — to  bo  honest  enongh  to  keep 
out  of  prison,  and  generous  enough  to  subecribe  in  public — where 
the  subscription  can  be  defended  as  an  investment.  In  a  new 
country,  character  is  essential ;  in  the  old,  reputation  is  sufficient. 
in  the  new,  they  find  what  a  man  really  is  ;  in  the  old,  he  generally 
passes  for  what  he  resembles.  People  separated  only  by  distance 
are  much  nearer  together  than  those  divided  by  the  walls  of 
oaete. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  live  in  a  great  city,  where  poverty  degrades 
and  failure  brings  despair.  The  fields  are  lovelier  than  paved 
Btreete,  and  the  great  forest  than  walls  of  brick.  Oaks  and  elms 
are  more  poetic  than  steeples  and  chimneys.  In  the  country 
is  the  idea  of  home.  There  you  see  the  rising  and  setting  sun  ; 
you  become  acquainted  with  the  stars  and  clouds.  The  con- 
stellations are  your  friends.  You  hear  the  rain  on  the  roof  and 
listen  to  the  rhythmic  sighing  of  the  winds.  You  are  thriUed  by 
the  resurrection  called  Spring,  touched  and  Baddened  by  Autumn, 
the  grace  and  poetry  of  death.  Every  field  is  a  picture,  a  land- 
BOftpe ;  every  landscape  a  poem ;  every  flower  a  tender  thought ; 
and  every  forest  a  fairy-land.  In  the  country  you  preserve  your 
identity — your  porsonahty.  There  you  are  an  aggregation  of 
atoms,  but  in  the  city  you  are  only  an  atom  of  an  aggrega- 
tion. 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  edaoatiom  To  the  night  of  his 
death  he  was  a  pupil,  a  learner,  an  inquirer,  a  seeker  aft-er 
knowledge.  You  have  no  idea  how  many  men  are  spoiled  by  what 
is  called  education.  For  the  most  part,  colleges  are  places  where 
pebblefl  are  polished  and  diamonds  are  dimmed.  If  Shakespeare 
had  graduated  at  Oxford,  he  might  have  been  a  quibbling  attorney 
or  a  hypocritical  parson. 

Lincoln  was  a  many-sided  man,  acquainted  with  smiles  and 
tearii  complex  in  brain,  single  in  heart,  direct  as  light ;  and  his 
words,  candid  as  mirrors,  gave  the  perfect  image  of  his  thought 
He  was  never  afraid  to  ask — never  too  dignified  to  admit  that  he 
did  not  know.  No  man  had  keener  wit  or  kinder  humor.  He 
waa  not  solemn.     Solemnity  is  a  mask  worn  by  ignorance  and 
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hypocrisy — it  is  the  preface,  prologue^  and  index  to  the 
or  the  stupid.  He  was  natural  in  bis  life  and  thought — 
of  the  Btory^tellert  art,  in  illustration  apt,  in  application  perfect, 
liberal  in  speech,  ehocldng  Pharifiees  and  prndea,  omng  any  woid 
that  wit  could  diginfect. 

He  was  a  logician.  Logic  is  the  neceBsary  product  of  intellii 
gence  and  sincerity.  It  cannot  he  learned*  It  is  the  child  of  ^ 
clear  head  and  a  good  heart.  He  was  candid,  and  with  cando^ 
often  deceived  the  deceitful.  He  had  intellect  without  airoganoe^ 
genius  without  pride,  and  religion  without  cant^ — that  m  to  say, 
without  bigotr}^  and  without  deceit* 

He  waa  an  orator— clear,  sincere,  natnraL  He  did  not  pre^ 
tend.  He  did  not  say  what  he  thought  others  thought,  bat  what 
he  thought.  If  you  wish  to  be  sublime  you  must  be  natural — ^yoii 
must  keep  close  to  the  grass.  You  must  sit  by  the  Gregide  of  th^ 
heart :  abore  the  clouds  it  is  too  cold.  You  must  be  simple  ii^ 
your  speech:  too  much  polish  suggests  insincerity.  The  great 
orator  idealizes  the  real,  transfigures  the  common,  makes  even  th^ 
inanimate  throb  and  thrill,  fills  the  gallery  of  the  imagination 
with  statues  and  pictures  perfect  in  form  and  color,  brings  iq 
light  the  gold  hoarded  by  memory — the  miser  shows  the  glitter- 
ing coin  to  the  spendthrift  hope — enriches  the  brain,  ennobled 
the  heart,  and  quickens  the  conscience.  Between  his  lips  woxdl 
bud  and  blossom. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  difference  between  an  orator  and  an 
elocutionist — between  what  is  felt  and  what  is  said — between  what 
the  heart  and  brain  can  do  together  and  what  the  brain  can  dq 
alone— read  Lincoln's  wondrous  words  at  Gettysburg,  and  then 
the  speech  of  Edward  Everett.  The  oration  of  Lincoln  will  neve< 
be  forgotten.  It  will  live  until  languages  are  dead  and  lips  arfl 
dust*  The  speech  of  Everett  will  never  be  read.  The  elocution- 
iflts  believe  in  the  virtue  of  voice,  the  sublimity  of  syntax,  tbfl 
majesty  of  long  sentences,  and  the  genius  of  gesture.  The  ora^l 
loves  the  real,  the  simple,  the  natural.  He  places  the  thought 
above  all.  He  knows  that  the  greatest  ideas  shotOd  be  e 
in  the  shortest  words — that  the  greatest  statues  need  the 
drapery. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  personality — firm  but  not  obsti 
Obstinacy  is  egotism — firmness,  heroism.  He  influenced  ol 
without  effort,  unconsciously;   and  they  submitted  to  liim 
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men  submit  to  nature,  unoonflciously.  He  was  Bevere  with  him- 
Belf,  and  for  that  reason  leoient  with  others.  He  appeared  to 
apologize  for  being  kinder  than  his  fellows.  He  did  merciful 
things  as  stealthilj  as  others  committed  crimes,  ^most  ashamed 
of  tenderness,  he  said  and  did  the  noblest  words  and  deeds  with 
that  charming  confusion — that  awkwardness— that  is  the  perfect 
grace  of  modesty.  As  a  noble  man,  wishing  to  pay  a  small  debt 
to  a  poor  neighbor,  reluctantly  offers  a  hundred-dollar  bill  and  asks 
for  change,  fearing  that  he  may  be  suspected  eitlier  of  making  a 
display  of  wealth  or  a  pretense  of  payment^  so  Lincoln  hesitated 
to  show  his  wealth  of  goodness,  eyen  to  the  best  ho  know, 

A  great  man  stooping,  not  wishing  to  make  his  fellowa  feel 
that  they  were  small  or  mean. 

He  knew  others,  because  perfectly  acquainted  with  himsell 
He  cared  nothing  for  place,  but  everything  for  principle,  nothiog 
for  money,  but  everything  for  independence.  Where  no  principle 
was  involved,  easily  swayed — willing  to  go  slowly  if  in  the  right 
direction— sometimes  willing  to  stop,  but  he  would  not  go  back, 
and  he  would  not  go  wrong.  He  was  willing  to  wait.  He  knew 
that  the  CTcnt  was  not  waiting,  and  that  fate  was  not  the  fool  of 
chance.  He  knew  that  slavery  had  defenders,  but  no  defense, 
and  that  they  who  attack  the  right  must  wound  themselves.  He 
was  neither  tyTant  nor  slave.  He  neither  knelt  nor  scorned.  With 
him,  men  were  neither  great  nor  emails  they  were  right  or  wrong. 
Through  manners,  clothes,  titles,  rags,  and  race,  he  saw  the  real — 
that  which  is.  Beyond  accident,  policy,  compromise,  and  war,  he 
saw  the  end.  He  was  patient  as  Destiny,  whoso  undecipherable 
hieroglyphs  were  so  deeply  graven  on  his  sad  and  tragic  face. 

Nothing  discloses  real  character  like  the  us©  of  power.  It  is 
easy  for  the  weak  to  be  gentle.  Most  people  can  bear  adversity. 
But  if  you  wish  to  know  what  a  man  really  is,  give  him  power, 
This  is  the  supreme  test.  It  is  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that,  having 
almost  absolute  power,  he  never  abused  it,  except  upon  the  side 
of  mercy. 

Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power  could  not  awe,  this  divine, 
this  loving  man.  He  knew  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong. 
Hating  slavery,  pitying  the  master — seeking  to  conquer,  not  per- 
sons, but  prejudices — he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  self-denial, 
the  courage,  the  hope,  and  the  nobility  of  a  nation.  Ho  spoke, 
not  to  inflamei  not  to  upbraid^  bat  to  convinoe*    He  raised  his 
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hands,  not  to  atrike,  but  in  benediction.  He  longed  to  pard< 
He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of  a  wife  wh 
husband  he  had  rescued  from  death. 

i  Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of  the  fiercest  ciTil  war. 

I  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our  world. 

BOBEBT  G.    IkOBBSOLL 


ROME  AND  THE  INQUISITIONS. 


Two  hundrtd  and  forty-two  years  ago,  in  one  of  Rome's  ma* 
jestic  palaces^  before  an  Ulugtrious  assemblage  of  Roman  digni- 
tari^,  arrayed  in  all  the  gorgeons  magnificence  of  Roman  ecclesi- 
asticismy  there  stood  an  aged  man  of  yenerablo  mien,  who  looked 
the  very  man  ho  was — ^tho  Nestor  of  mathematical  science. 

The  great  chnrchmen  who  snrronnded  composed  the  dreaded 
conrt  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  they  ere  long  adjudged  kirn 
guilty  of  heresy  in  proclaiming  the  scientific  doctrine  that  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  snn. 

That  man  was  Galileo  GalOei^  and  in  his  condemnation  by  so 
mighty  a  power,  the  world  abroad  believed  that  science  had  re- 
ceived her  martyrdom. 

Galileo's  conviction  and  censure  embodied  a  condemnation,  by 
the  congregation  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  Index,  of  his  theories 
respecting  the  movement  of  the  earth  and  its  relation  to  the  uni* 
verse  as  false  and  unscriptuial — a  decision  rendered  by  a  court  of 
ecclesiastics  not  wholly  responsible  to  the  church  for  its  judgment, 
aa  the  latter  hajs  never  spoken  on  faith  or  morals  save  through  the 
person  of  her  supreme  pontiff  pronouncing  an  ex  cathedrd  judg- 
ment. 

The  inquisitorial  process  against  Galileo  in  1G33,  being  whoDy 
under  the  control  of  the  '*Holy  OflBce,"  bears  no  cijjression  or 
pledge  of  papal  authority,  while  the  bishops  scattered  throughout 
the  world  had  no  voice  in  the  affair. 

But  the  court  of  Inquisition  had  blundered — its  blunder  was 
indeed  a  mighty  one,  its  censure  hasty  and  unwarranted,  and  it 
must  forever  bear  the  stigma  of  creating  by  its  imprudent  verdict 
the  most  baneful  impressions  on  the  scientific  and  religious  worlds 
of  that  day  and  of  oars* 

The  office  of  the  Roman  Congregation  had  been  to  detect  and 
subsequently  to  judge  the  heretical  suspect ;  and  if  necessary  to 
administer  pxmishment  in  the  form  of  imprisonment  in  casee  of 
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obstinacy.  Beyond  this  it  could  Bot  act.  It  had  aaaght  t< 
with  the  defining  and  promulgation  of  articles  of  faith  or  moi 
It  was  an  eminently  local  congregation  of  cardinaU,  who  hesiti 
to  search  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  for  heretical  Bentimel 
and,  furthermorej  its  deciaionfl  were  in  no  case  final  in  the  ej^ 
the  church. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  virtually  the  honest  opi; 
of  the  ecelesiastica  composing  it.  Oopemicanism,  as  far  baci 
1616,  had  beea  branded  as  false  and  heretical  by  the  congregati 
of  the  Index  and  Inquisition,  but  neither  the  decree  of  1616 
that  of  1C33  bears  even  the  semblance  of  papal  approbation — a 
evident  proof  that  there  was  a  yet  higher  power,  the  church  ii 
person  of  her  pontiff,  which  the  Index  knew  constituted  the  g 
court  of  appeals,  and  wbich  alone  might  pronounce  an  infall 
verdict. 

The  concensus  of  eminent  churchmen  affords  us,  perhaps, 
safest  way  to  discover  the  sentiments  prevailing  subsequent  to 
trial  of  Galileo. 

lu  1651  the  Jesuit  Riccioli  advises  the  propriety  of  reEpecl 
the  censure  **  untU  the  judges,  either  by  themselves  recognixi 
or  being  shown  by  others,  the  truth  of  the  demonstration,  w; 
draw  it."     (See  "Almagest,  Nov.,"  torn,  iu  p.  489.) 

Ten  years  later  the  Grand  Penitentiary  Fabri  reminded  his  q 
temporaries  tbat  the  Copemicans  had  not  yet  published  a 
factory  demonstration,  and  speaks  his  opinion  thus  :  **  Bui 
haply  one  should  bo  some  time  excogitated  by  you  (which  I  sho 
hardly  fancy),  the  church  will  in  nowise  hesitate  to  declare 
those  passages  (of  Scripture)  are  to  be  understood  in  a  figured 
improper  sense*"  (See  a  letter  from  Anzout  to  Abbe  Charles,  1( 
'^Memoirs  de  PAcadimie  dee  Sciences,*'  Paris.) 

Father  Grassi,  S.J,,  and  the  great  Cistercian  Oaramuel  ("TIm 
Moral.  Fundun,"),  maintained  in  their  writings  a  similar  posit 
without  molestation;  and  Father  Faune,  S.J.,  himself  opposec 
Copernicaniem,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  Pope  Pius  VI,,  declares 
some  enthusiasm  that  it  was  never  condemned  by  papal  bull 
ecumenical  council,  (See  *'Annot.  to  Not®  in  Enchirea.| 
August.,  Romae,  17?o.) 

The  major  et  sanior  para  of  the  community  and  church  ne 
sough  b  to  maintain  the  decrees  of  the  Boman  CongregatioQa 
be  irreformable.     Indeed,  the  extremest  of  the  advocates  of 
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\  of  tbe  Index  did  not  yenture  to  asaert  that  its  judgments 
beyond  appeal* 

The  great  Bellarmino,  himself  a  veritable  '*  hammer  of  here- 
ticSy"  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general  run. 

Coperaicns  had  given  hia  immortal  work  *'De  Eevolntionibns 
Orbinm,"  to  the  world  in  1543,  fully  twelve  years  snbeequent  to 
its  actual  completion,  by  reason  of  his  fear  of  its  immediate  effects 
on  the  church  and  society.  To  conciliate  the  former,  he  finally 
dedicated  it  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  IIL 

No  court  of  Inquisition  was  convened  for  his  trial,  nor  were 
his  works  anathematized.  The  Oopemican  theory  was  so  mighty 
an  innovation  on  the  universal  medieval  belief  that  the  earth  con- 
trolled all  the  planets  and  the  sun,  as  the  central  power  of  the 
universe,  and  that  Scripture  itself  sustained  it  at  least  by  imputa* 
tioD,  that  the  whole  world  was  startled.  All  tlie  learned  men  of 
the  age  read  and  discussed  the  new  theories,  and  Pope  Paul  felt 
Mghly  honored  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  so  great  a  work. 

It  was  not  until  1616,  when  the  conflict  of  Copernicanism  with 

I^he  Ptolemaic  and  Aristotelian  theories  was  at  its  uttermost  height, 
that  some  decision  was  demanded  by  the  enemies  of  the  new 
school  of  science. 

The  same  forces  were  gathered  at  this  time  as  were  marshaled 
at  the  condemnation  of  Galileo — the  fanatical  supporters  of  the 
laws  of  antiquity  had  come  to  conquer,  and  the  decree  of  the 
Index  proclaimed  the  falsity  of  Copemicaniam.  But  the  church 
and  her  pontiff  were  silent !  Rome  had  not  spoken  I 

If  the  church  herself  had  condemned  the  theories  of  Copemi- 
CU8  in  the  seventeenth  century,  would  she  not  do  likewise  in  the 
nineteenth  ?  Xo  single  instance  can  be  given  in  history  in  which  the 
church  either  through  pontiff  or  council  has  ever  revoked  an  article 
of  faith  or  morals  pronounced  by  any  preceding  pope  or  council. 

In  all  matters  referring  to  faith  and  morals  the  church  has 
held,  and  still  holds,  herself  to  be  immutable.  The  silence  of  the 
pope  in  1633,  following  Galileo's  censure,  is  a  self-evident  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  the  church  coincided  with  the  public  declaration 
in  our  day  by  a  celebrated  and  learned  churchman,  that  **  faith 
and  morals  were  not  concerned  in  the  question  of  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  around  the  sun,"  that  ''  time  was  Decessaiy  to  atoer* 
tain  the  fact  that  the  earth  does  move,'*  and  that  Scripture  does 
not  teach  the  contrary. 
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The  opinion  of  the  Boman  prelates  was  pnaiiinablj 
eren  if  fabe;  and  the  world  looked  on  oomplaceotlj  for 
deTelopmente,  regardiug  the  ''  Index  ExpnrgatotiiiB  ^  m  tlie  bei 
poesible  place  for  such  untenable  hypotheaes,  however  giaad  i| 
conception. 

It  was  in  1632  that  Galileo  gaye  to  the  public  \m  ''  X7n  dialog 
intomo  i  due  Massimi  Sistemi  del  Mondo.'^  It  waa  the  fir^ 
production  of  ite  kind^  and  since  the  days  of  Copenucua  tl^ 
theories  and  notions  of  antiquity  in  their  bearing  on  scieaoe  hd 
not  endured  bo  scathing  a  criticism— they  were  virtually  ezpoiigq 
from  the  domain  of  truth.  ''  El  dialogo  ^'  was  the  phjloeopli«d 
masterly  aasertiou  and  lucid  explanation  of  theories  whioli  I 
could  positively  prove  true  from  the  long  record  of  aciantiflc  ea 
periments  which  have  bestowed  on  him  the  immortal  dignity  i 
^^  Father  of  experimental  science/' 

As  in  1616  so  in  1633,  the  church  and  pontiff  were  silent  Md 
not  that  silence  imply  that  the  arraignment  of  Galileo  on  tl| 
ground  of  her^y  was  as  local  in  interest  as  was  the  court  in  inj 
position  ? 

The  Church  Universal^  in  the  persons  of  her  bisbops  and  pern 
though  seemingly  IndifFerent  as  to  the  verdict  of  the  Inqnisilioi 
were  doubtless  thoroughly  interested  in  the  final  results  of  aeieii 
tific  research,  but  chose  to  do  no  more  than  clothe  the  new  theori^ 
in  the  habit  of  possibility  or  of  probability. 

It  was  suflBcient  for  the  end  that  time  should  play  her  part  ij 
proving  or  disproving  what  an  irresponsible  court  had  anathema 


History  has  brought  down  to  us,  as  an  apology  for  the  blundei 
the  details  of  a  personal  resentment  on  the  part  of  Pope  Urbai 
toward  his  former  friend  Galileo,  created  by  a  real  or  imaginar 
satirization  of  the  former,  under  the  title  "Simplicio**  in  "Uj 
dialogo,  etc*,'*  in  which  Galileo  views  the  pontiff  in  the  light  of 
man  careless  of  scientific  truth,  and  a  greater  lover  of  the  laws  <^ 
the  ancients,  regardless  of  recent  scientific  research. 

If  Urban  personally  brought  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  **  Ho^ 
Office "  on  his  real  or  imaginary  foe,  the  world  may  never  knoi 
it  as  a  positive  fact,  and  Urban  may  yet  be  spared  the  impute 
character  of  an  unchristian  pope  with  an  otherwiae  nnblen^ahi^ 
pontificate. 

II  false,  this  personal  difficulty  might  better  be  ailfincig^ 
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if  tma,  it  folly  answers  the  accasation  that  tho  Boman  Church  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  enemy  of  science,  though  at  the 
same  time  it  hestows  dishonor  on  the  head  of  the  church.  Tho 
Church  UuiverBali  then^  may  not  be  made  to  suSer  through  the 
acts  of  her  irresponsible  prektes.  She  has  formally  declared  her 
principles  and  defined  her  position  toward  science  in  the  syllabus 
of  the  last  Vatican  Council :  **  Let  him  be  anathema  .  *  •  .  who 
shall  say  that  it  may  at  any  time  come  to  pass  in  the  progress  of 
science^  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  the  church  must  be  taken 
in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  the  church  has  eyer  reoeiYod 
and  yet  reoeivefl  them.'* 

This  she  regards  as  an  infallible  and  final  judgment,  as  it  was 
formulated  by  a  general  council  and  promulgated  by  the  sorer- 
eign  pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  ex  cnthedrd.  In  it  immutability  in  faith 
is  declared.  It  moreover  implies  tho  necessity  of  submitting  the 
theories  of  science  to  be  judged  by  revealed  rebgion,  rather  than 
to  join  without  due  investigation  many  of  the  wild  sallies  of  scien- 
tific hypothesis. 

The  ez  caihedrd  voice  of  the  church  is  irreformable*  The 
voice  of  the  congregation  of  the  Inquisition  may  be  as  easily  false 
aatrue. 

The  average  reader  never  ceases  to  connect  the  code  and 
acts  of  the  Boman  with  those  of  the  S|:ianish  Inquisition.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  very  easy  task  to  discover  the  collateral  tie,  but  a  very 
difficult  one  to  conscientiously  compare  their  histories  in  the 
light  of  one  and  the  same  institution*  Founded  in  1248  under 
Innocent  IV,,  its  primary  object  was  the  guarding  of  Christian 
Coith  and  morals  against  the  adverse  influences  of  the  Tarious 
sects  that  arose  from  time  to  time  during  the  kter  middle 
ages,  and  whose  votaries  had  finally  become  bo  bold  and  treacher- 
ous that  heresy  was  regarded  in  those  days  as  the  very  worst  of 
crimes. 

Administered  at  first  by  tho  zealous  DominicanB,  the  *-  Holy 
Office  '*  was  the  means  of  institutiDg  the  most  salutary  reforms. 
It  was  not  until  it  became  identified  with  the  state  that  its  nature 
and  purpose  were  corrupted  into  a  tool  of  the  unscrupulous  mon- 
arch, whereby  its  rehgious  characteristics  were  obliterated  in 
Wifltem  Europe,  acquiring  in  later  days  the  opprobrious  name  of 
^'Spttiush  Inquisition.''  That  section  of  the  Inquisition  operat- 
ing in  Italy,  being  under  the  immediate  and  paternal  influenoe  of 
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tha  popesy  retained  iU  andetit  chancteriities^  and  remaiiis  to  ih: 
day  a  pitrel7  religiotii  tritmnaL 

The  chnreb'e  creed  eridently  does  not  embodj  oppreaBUK 
among  its  artiolet,  tboogli  such  iraa  the  predominani  spirit  obuni, 
the  Spanish  InquiaitorB.  Indeed^  from  their  cktcbea  not  eren  a; 
eminent  eccleaiastic  could  free  himself  when  oinoe  rendering  him 
eelf  a  snspect ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  mighty  etroggle  that  Sixtm 
iy«  gacceededy  by  pore  Tirtue  of  hig  office,  in  debarring  the  eetabt 
lighment  of  itn  conrta  in  those  cities  of  Italy  then  belonging  U 
Spain. 

Yielding  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  laabeUa,  Sixtus,  in  1480,  con* 
aented  to  ite  establishment  as  a  means»  more  political  than  religious, 
of  preserring  the  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  then  disturbed  by  thi 
intrigues  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  and  countless  criminals. 

The  pontiffs  were  eTer  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  charit] 
and  offer  asylum  to  the  unhappy  refugees  of  every  creed  and  raoi 
who  sought  protection  from  the  fury  of  the  inquisitors ;  and  the 
seeming  anomaly  of  a  pope  excommunicating  an  inquisitor  foi 
severity  of  judgment  and  heartlessneas  in  punishment,  was  but  tho 
repetition  of  the  paternal  acts  of  a  long  line  of  pontiff  kings. 

The  Inquisition  became  virtually  a  handy  instrument  of  tha 
Spanish  crown,  and  the  popes  con  tinned  in  sncccasion  to  wage  a^ 
merciless  warfare  against  its  pi^actices.  Sixtus  wrote  at  least  one 
letter  to  the  soyereigns  of  Spain^  and  admonished  them  that 
^' mercy  toward  the  guilty  was  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the 
severity  which  they  were  using/* 

The  atrocities  of  the  Spanish  institution  were  thoroughly 
Spanish,  and  the  Roman  Church  may  hold  herself  irresponsibly 
for  them.  She  more  than  once  has  seen  her  own  bishops  sum- 
moned before  that  arbitrary  tribunal  with  no  hope  of  pardon  or 
freedom,  even  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Holy  See, 

Tiie  Spanish  Court  of  Inqnisition  was  a  mixed  tribunal,  com- 
posed equally  of  lay  and  clerical  members,  and  its  authority  ulti- 
mately commenced  and  ended  with  the  crown  ;  and  to  give  it  a  yet 
more  civil  character,  it  followed  the  example  of  the  common  law,' 
and  followed  up  conviction  and  punishment  by  an  arbitrary  oonfis* 
cation  of  personal  property. 

Tho  king  filled  hie  treasury  with  these  spoils* 

It  w%<is  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  family  to  oovertly  enooor- 
age  its  excesses. 
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On  the  other  hand^  the  penal  code  of  the  Inquiaition  was  mer- 
cifnl  and  juat  when  compared  with  the  code  of  the  kingdom  as 
administered  in  the  time  of  Charles  V. 

The  latter  was  rife  in  red-hot  pincers,  mutilation,  and  terrible 
methods  of  capital  punishment,  while  the  Inquisition  was  fi^ee 
from  all  such  barbarities.    (Compare  Hefeli's  "  Life  of  Ximenes**') 

Even^Jlorenti,  the  fallen  priest-historian  and  avowed  enemy 
of  the  inquisitors,  declares  in  detail  that  a  marked  difference  was 
evident  between  the  inqaisitorial  and  government  prisons;  and 
this  nominally  religious  court  enjoyed  ere  long  the  reputation  of 
being  the  justest  tribunal  in  Christendom,  a  title  which,  to  ns, 
may  seem  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  court  that  occasioned  by  its 
own  voluntary  acts  so  much  misery  and  goffering. 

Whatever  accusations  may  be  hurled  against  the  Roman  Con- 
gregations in  the  exercise  of  their  offices,  it  is  a  Bolemn  hietorical 
fact  that,  during  the  long  and  varied  careers  of  those  powerful 
tribunals,  no  authenticated  case  of  capital  punishment  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  dominions  of  the  pope,  where  they  exercised  their 
chief  authority. 

The  Index  and  the  Inquisition  still  survive  in  Rome,  and 
ihougli  not  as  far-reaching  in  their  influence  and  powere,  yet  are 
equally  important  in  the  government  of  the  Church  Universal. 
The  inquisitorial  proceases  against  heresy  and  heretical  publica- 
tions still  continue  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  the  judgments  of  the  Index  are  still  presumably  true,  though 
by  no  means  beyond  appeal.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  in 
church  and  society  constitutes  a  powerful  safegnard  against  any 
possibility  of  an  arbitrary  act,  while  at  the  same  time  it  confers 
a  blessing  on  the  church  by  thwarting  every  inclination  toward 
blunder. 

A.   ElKQSLET  OlOTXB. 


AN  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  GRANT. 


One  aftemooE  in  June,  1843,  while  I  was  at  West  Point,  a  can* 
didate  for  admiasion  to  the  Military  Academy,  I  wandered  into  the 
riding  haU,  where  the  members  of  the  graduating  claas  were  going 
through  their  final  mounted  exercises  before  Major  Richard  Dela- 
field,  the  distinguiahed  engineer,  then  superintendent,  the  Academic 
Board,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  spectators.  When  the  regular 
seryices  were  completed,  the  class,  still  mounted,  was  formed  in 
line  through  the  center  of  the  haD,  the  riding-master  pboed  the 
leaping-bar  higher  than  a  man's  head,  and  called  out  "  Cadii 
Grant !  "  A  clean-faced,  slender,  blue-eyed  young  fellow,  weigh- 
ing about  120  pounds,  dashed  from  the  ranks  on  a  powerfully  built 
chestnut-sorrel  horae,  and  galloped  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ball.  As  he  turned  at  the  farther  end  and  came  into  the  straight 
stretch  across  which  the  bar  was  placed,  the  horse  increased  hia 
pace,  and,  measuring  his  strides  for  the  great  leap  before  him, 
bounded  into  the  air  and  cleared  the  bar,  carrying  his  rider  m  if 
man  and  beast  had  been  welded  together.  The  spectators  were 
breathless!  "  Very  well  dofie,  sir  I "  growled  "  old  Herahberger,** 
the  riding-master,  and  the  class  was  dismissed  and  disappeared ; 
but  **  Cadet  Grant "  remained  a  living  image  in  my  memory.  | 

A  few  months  before  graduation,  one  of  Grant's  clftBsmateg, 
James  A,  Hardie,  said  to  his  friend  and  instructor,  "  Well,  sir,  if  a 
great  emergency  arises  in  this  country  during  our  life-time^  Sam. 
Grant  will  be  the  man  to  meet  it.'-  *  If  I  had  heard  Hardie's  pre- 
diction I  doubt  not  I  should  have  believed  in  it,  for  I  thought  the 
young  man  who  conld  perform  the  feat  of  horsemanship  I  had 
witnessed,  and  wore  a  sword,  could  do  anything, 

*  In  the  summer  of  1845»  only  two  years  after  Grant*a  graduiitioii.  his  cka»* 
mate  and  room-mate,  Oeorge  Deshon,  now  a  Catholic  priest  iu  New  York  City, 
said  at  West  Point,  iu  presence  ol  Profeasor  Kendrick  and  Mr.  Stebbim  of 
Springfleld,  Mass,,  that  Grant  would  some  day  prove  to  the  Academic  Board 
that  he  was  the  strongpest  man  tn  his  olass. 
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**  Oh,"  said  the  general,  "  I  have  heard  of  him  since  the 
He  waa  in  Oarlisle,  old  and  poor^  and  I  sent  bim  a  check 


I  was  in  Gkneral  Grant's  room  in  New  York  Oity  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1885.  Forty  years  had  elapsed  since  Hardie's  prediction 
wag  made,  and  it  had  been  amply  fnlfiDed*  But,  alas  !  the  hand 
of  death  was  upon  the  hero  of  it.  Though  brave  and  cheerfiil,  he 
was  almost  voiceless.  Before  him  were  sheets  of  hie  forthcoming 
book,  and  a  few  artist's  proofs  of  a  steel  engraving  of  himself 
made  from  a  dagnerreotype  taken  Boon  after  his  graduation.  He 
wrote  my  name  and  his  own  upon  one  of  the  engravings  and 
handed  it  to  me,  I  swd,  "  General,  this  looks  as  yon  did  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  yon.  It  was  when  yon  made  the  great  jnmp  in 
the  riding  exercises  of  your  graduation,"  **  Yes,"  be  whispered, 
"I  remember  that  very  well.  York  was  a  wonderful  horse.  I 
could  feel  him  gatbering  under  me  for  the  effort  as  he  approached 
the  bar.  Have  you  heard  anything  lately  of  Hershberger  ?  "  I 
replied,  '*  No,  I  never  heard  of  him  after  he  left  West  Point  years 
ago." 
war, 

for  fifty  dollans,"  This  early  friendship  had  lived  for  forty  years, 
and  the  old  master  was  enabled  to  say  near  the  cloae  of  his  pupil's 
career,  as  he  hod  said  at  the  beginning  of  it,  ''Very  well  dono, 

During  the  period  of  Grant^s  official  authority,  I  saw  but  little 
of  him,  I  was  not  one  of  the  so-called  "  Grant  men  "  of  the  army. 
It  was  not  until  we  were  near  neighbors  in  New  York  City,  in 
1861-5,  that  I  became  well  acquainted  with  him.  At  that  time 
he  woa  out  of  office,  and  the  third  term  movement  to  restore  him 
to  the  Presidency  had  failed.  My  acquaintance  began  with  the 
cadet  It  matured  with  the  general,  and  was  not  disturbed  by 
partiality  or  interest.  Grant  was  always  free  from  arrogance  of 
office,  but  in  the  little  I  had  seen  of  him,  prior  to  1881,  I  had  not 
been  able  to  get  through  the  crust  of  his  natural  reserve  or  diffi- 
dence, and  I  was  behind  those  who  knew  him  well,  in  my  estimate 
of  his  character  and  ability.  By  constant  and  free  personal  rela- 
tions with  him  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life^  and  a 
fuller  stndy  of  his  career,  I  caught  np  and  perceived  the  soundness 
of  the  exalted  public  judgment  of  this  remarkable  man. 

It  may  be  said,  without  detracting  from  his  merits,  that  perhaps 
a  knowledge  of  his  many  good  and  great  deeds  has  tended  to  make 
it  somewhat  the  fashion,  since  Grant's  death,  to  try  and  lift  him 
above  all  the  imperfections  of  men.    The  sounder  view  is  that  he 
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was  not  free  from  human  frailties,  but  was  great  in  spite  of  thej 
He  was  what  military  men  call  **  unsoldierly''  in  feeling,  bearin 
and  appearance  ;  ;et  he  was  a  great  generalj  and  the  most  essent 
trait  of  soldiership^  obedience,  was  next  to  a  religion  with  hii 
He  knew  the  value  of  discipline  in  an  army,  bnt  he  had  neitb 
taste  nor  aptitude  for  establishing  or  enforcing  it,  and  instinctive 
relied  more  upon  the  man  than  upon  the  soldier.  He  loved  ai 
cherished  his  army  associations  above  all  others,  but  did  not  li 
the  profession  of  arms.  In  an  interview  with  him  last  winter,  1 1 
luded  to  his  lack  of  fondness  for  purely  military  affairs,  wheretip< 
he  selected  a  sheet  from  the  proofs  which  lay  before  him,  and 
evidence  of  his  taste,  pointed  to  a  statement  therein,  to  the  effe 
that  soon  after  he  entered  the  army,  in  1843,  he  reviewed  his  Wc 
Paint  studies,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  a  profeGsorahip  : 
some  institution  of  learning  and  leave  the  military  service^ 

In  disposition,  Grant  was  patient,  kind,  and  considerate. 
manner,  he  was  natural,  quiet,  and  unassuming,  somewhat  dil 
dent,  hut  not  bashful  or  awkward*  He  had  no  readiness  in  shoi 
ing  off  liis  acquirements ;  on  the  contrary,  his  acquirements  d 
not  appear  until  forced  to  the  front,  and  then  they  showed  him  o 
without  his  knowing  it  He  was  well  educated,  but  it  is  probah! 
tmc  that  the  first  impression  he  made  upon  strangers  was  that  1 
was  a  plain  man  withont  elements  of  greatness.  A  closer  acquaia 
ance,  however,  hardly  ever  failed  to  create  firm  belief  in  his  e: 
traordinary  reserve  power.  While  truth,  courage,  tenacity,  ai: 
self-reliance  were  his  ruling  traits,  he  had  but  little  pride  of  opij 
ion.  He  did  not  hesitate  in  choosing  the  best  course,  no  matter  wl 
proposed  it ;  and  in  military  affairs  he  would  execute  a  plan  pp 
scribed  by  higher  authority  with  as  much  vigor  and  fidelity  as  if 
had  been  his  own.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  pai 
or  the  future,  but  concentrated  all  his  faculties  upon  the  matt^ 
he  was  at  the  moment  called  upon  by  his  duty  to  deal  with* 

Neither  responsibility,  nor  turmoil,  nor  danger,  nor  pleasQr( 
nor  pain,  impaired  the  force  of  his  resolution,  or  interrupted  tl 
steady  iow  of  his  intellect.  The  war  is  full  of  illustrations  of  h 
bravery  and  determination  of  character,  and  of  his  self-relianc 
and  self-possession  under  trying  circumstances.  History  does  n( 
record  a  more  heroic  personal  effort  than  the  one  he  made  in  wri 
ing  a  book,  when  he  was  in  agony  and  on  the  verge  of  the  gravi 
to  rescue  his  family  from  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  then 
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Grant  possesaed  same  hnmor^  and  occasioDally  told  a  atory^  but 
rarely  mdnlged  in  figures  of  Bpeech,  and  did  not  exaggerate  or 
empbaaize  even  for  the  purpose  of  iUastration*  If  he  had  any 
imagination  it  was  kept  under  by  his  habit  of  literal  truth.  He 
made  no  uae  of  expletives  and  but  little  of  adjectives.  He  would 
not  have  indulged  in  profane  language  even  if  he  had  possessed  no 
religious  scruples  on  the  subjects  Though  he  was  not  without 
temper  and  resentment,  he  was  so  patient  and  maiter-of-fact,  that 
he  never  felt  inclined  to  damn  things^  as  men,  when  sorely  tried, 
sometimes  do. 

In  congenial  company  he  conversed  with  pleasure  and  fluency, 
but  he  felt  no  obligation  to  talk  for  the  mere  purpose  of  entertaiu- 
ing  the  persons  in  bis  presence*  He  spoke  only  because  he  had 
something  to  telL  Having  no  regard  for  forms  of  expression,  he 
never>  in  writing  or  speaking,  turned  sentences  for  effect,  nor 
oould  he  dissemble  or  use  words  to  mislead.  If  be  did  not  wish  to 
express  his  thoughts  he  was  silent,  and  left  people  to  draw  their 
own  inferences* 

He  had  unlimited  faith  in  those  whom  he  once  took  to  his 
heart.  His  friendship  was  accompanied  by  the  fullest  confidence, 
and|  when  his  choice  was  not  wisely  made,  it  served  to  facilitate 
and  to  shield  eyil  practices,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  tbut  high  senti- 
ment to  retrain  ;  and  thus  Grant's  friendship  sometimes  injured 
him  who  gave  and  him  who  received  it.  It  was  a  principle  with 
him  never  to  abandon  a  comrade  "under  Ore  ;"  and  a  friend  in 
disgraoej  as  well  as  a  friend  in  trouble,  could  depend  upon  him 
until  Grant  himself  found  hira  guilty*  I  called  upon  Grant  on 
Sunday  evening.  May  4,  1883,  the  day  that  he  borrowed  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  Vanderbilt.  He  was  very 
cheerful,  and  said  tome,  "I  expect  to  have  a  game  of  cards  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  would  be  glad  to  haye  you  come/'  As  I  was 
taking  my  leave  ha  repeated  the  invitation,  but  thinking  the  meet- 
ing might  depend  upon  further  arrangements,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened, I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  would  hold  myself  subject  to  his 
call,  "No,"  he  replied,  ** don't  wait  for  further  notice.  Ward  is 
oertmnly  coming,  and  the  party  is  made,"  On  Tuesday  morning, 
about  11  o'clock,  I  met  Grant  by  chance  in  a  car  going  down-town^ 
He  was  upon  crutches  on  account  of  the  accident  he  had  met  with 
some  time  before.  He  talked  about  persons  and  events  of  the 
waTj  without  restraint,  and  was  so  much  interesto  din  oonversa- 
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tion  that  he  failed  to  get  out  at  the  station  he  intended.  Ag  he 
left  the  car  he  eaid,  **  I  shall  expect  you  to-night,'*  By  a  singular 
coincidence  we  fell  into  the  eame  car  going  up* town  about  3  p.m., 
and  I  again  seated  myself  by  hie  aide.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
gloomy  silence  on  his  part,  he  aaid,  **  We  will  not  hare  the  meet- 
ing I  fixed  for  to-night ;  I  haTe  bad  news.''  I  replied,  **  Why, 
general,  I  hope  it  ia  nothing  serious."  **Ye8,"  he  continued,, 
"  the  Marine  Bank  has  failed  or  is  about  to  fail.  It  owes  our  firm 
a  large  amount,  and  I  suppose  we  are  ruined.  When  I  went  down- 
town this  morning  I  thought  I  was  worth  a  great  deal  of  money* 
now  I  don't  know  that  I  haTB  a  dollar ;  and  probably  my  sons, 
too,  have  lost  everything."  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  financial 
crash  which  had  occurred  during  the  day.  I  said,  **  General,  do 
you  suspect  Ward  ?  *'  He  replied,  "  You  know  I  expected  him  at 
my  house  to-night  If  he  had  come  to  the  office  any  time  to-day 
and  assured  me  all  was  right,  I  should  have  believed  him  and  gone 
home  contented.  But  I  waited  until  nearly  3  o'clock,  and  ho  did 
not  appear.  I  do  not  know  what  to  think."  He  was  not  willing 
even  then  to  accuse  the  knave  in  whom  he  had  confided,  and  prior 
to  that  time,  notwithstanding  warnings  which  would  have  aroused 
a  dishonest  man,  had  no  suspicion  that  villainy  had  been  practiced. 
After  he  became  aware  of  the  truth,  three  or  four  days  paased  be- 
fore the  enormity  of  the  disaster  mnde  its  full  impression  upon 
him,  but  he  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  deception  and 
wrong  practiced  upon  him  by  one  of  the  basest  creatures  of  the 
age.  # 

Grant's  self-reliance  and  integrity  were  so  deeply  seated  and 
highly  developed  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  make  the  wiahei 
and  opinions  of  others  the  basis  of  his  own  action  in  public  alEainiL 
Hence,  though  long  a  controlling  factor  in  politics,  he  never  ^H 
a  politician.  Destitute  of  the  simplest  arts  of  deception,  eilJHj 
W8A  his  recourse  when  urged  to  action  he  did  not  approve*  Henod 
he  was  called  silent,  and  sometimes  even  stolid* 

Prior  to  1867,  Grant  was  nothing  but  a  soldier.  He  regafdadj 
his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation  aa  a  promottoiit 
and  did  not  at  first  realize  that  while  the  scope  of  bis  authoritf 
had  been  enlarged  its  nature  had  been  changed,  and  that  he  oouldi 
not  govern  the  country  as  he  had  governed  the  army.  He  iOOH 
discovered  that  his  forces,  now  political  instead  of  military, 
not  be  concentrated  upon  the  line  of  operations  he  had  laid  do 
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and  he  promptly  changed  base  to  the  party  that  elected  him,  and 
then  advanced  npon  the  new  line  with  as  much  confidence  and 
fidelity  m  if  it  had  been  his  first  choice.  That  movement  coasoli* 
ftted  his  military  prestige,  his  personal  power,  and  the  political 
^itrength  of  the  Kepnblican  Party  into  a  public  force,  of  which — 
contrary  to  the  fated  povverlessnesa  of  ex-Preaidents  generally — he 
was  the  real  head  to  the  day  of  his  deaths  and  which  has  never 
been  Burpaased,  if  it  has  been  equaled,  in  this  country.  When  the 
change  of  base  just  mentioned  became  known,  many  of  Grant'g  old 
friends  thought  he  had  surrenderod  to  the  politioians^  but  ho  had 
not ;  nor  was  his  new  course  inconsistant  with  his  self-reliance  and 
stem  sense  of  duty.  He  had  become  sensible  of  the  fact  that  to 
enforce  '*  no  policy  against  the  will  of  the  people,"  a  part  of  pub- 
lic affairs  had  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  principles  and  dog- 
maa  of  the  dominant  party  ;  and  as  far  as  he  could  clearly  identify 
that  part  he  let  those  whom  he  regarded  as  party  leaders  have 
it  to  themselves.  But  in  all  other  matters — ^in  fact,  upon  special 
oocasions  in  these — he  relied  npon  himself  and  acted  up  to  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  and  demanded  **  unconditional  surrender '*  from 
all  who  opposed  him.  He  not  only  crushed  Charloa  Sumner,  who 
ventured  into  revolt,  but  probably  would  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting his  return  to  the  United  States  Senate,  if  that  distin* 
guished  loader  had  not  died  before  the  time  came  for  bis  re-elec- 
tion. 

Grant  wrote  with  remarkable  facility.  His  war  papers  are  not 
only  his  oiimi  com]>osition,  but  many  of  them  are  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. His  article  in  the  North  American  Be  view  of  No- 
vember, 1882,  is  an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  could 
write  what  he  had  to  say,  as  well  as  of  the  clearness  and  force 
with  which  he  expressed  bis  meaning.  It  was  commenced  on  the 
24th  of  October,  and  was  in  the  editor's  hands  on  the  25th,  He 
said  of  it  at  the  time  : 

**  It  <1oe9  Dot  appeAr  to  me  worthr  of  a  place  in  a  mm^udiie  of  the  standing 
of  the  NoETB  Americax  Betiew.  It  was  dictated  from  notea  prepared  hastily. 
The  subject,  howeTer,  has  become  bo  farailiiw  to  m»,  that  I  think  I  have  com- 
mitted no  error  in  the  statement  of  facts," 

Grant  showed  but  little  interest  in  abstruse  sabjoots,  and  rarely 

took  part  in  the  discnseion  of  them.      His  cotiTcrsation  waa  always 

marked  by  simplicity^  and  freedom  from  yanity,  rainglory,  and 

mock-modesty.      His  excellent  memory  was  a  store-honse  npon 
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which  he  tirew  for  the  intereatiiig  reminiscences  whicli  fo: 
staple  of  hia  oonversation* 

He  was  wise,  but,  hariag  no  gifts  as  a  debater,  he  oould  | 
shine  in  connciL  It  was  hia  nature  or  bis  habit,  as  heret<if^ 
stated,  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  subjects  which  requii^  \ 
own  action,  or  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

The  prominence  of  these  affairs,  the  preoodence  of  the  prj 
tical  and  personal  over  the  theoretical  and  general,  sometimes  n^ 
led  the  public  Judgment  as  to  his  real  power  and  abilitr.  L^ 
many  great  men,  he  required  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  bri 
out  his  strength.  He  could  not  dwell  upon  theories,  or  appear 
advantage  in  hypothetical  cases,  and  even  in  practical  matters  1 
mental  processes  were  carried  on  beneath  the  surface^  Until 
was  ready  to  act  he  gave  no  sigii  by  word  or  expres^on  of  his  01 
train  of  thought  or  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  olbn 
though  they  might  make  him  change  his  mind  and  induce  acti 
different  from  what  he  had  intended.  He  generally  adhered^ 
his  first  convictions,  hut  never  halted  long  between  two  opinio^ 
When  he  changed  he  went  over  without  qualification  or  regard 
oonscqueuceSj  and  was  not  disturbed  by  lingering  doubts  or 
grets. 

The  Fitz-John  Porter  case  served  to  exhibit  one  of  Orant^s  b^ 
traits — devotion  to  his  own  deliberate  sense  of  duty,  despite  i 
temptations  of  interest,  ease,  and  expediency.  *'  Consistencyj 
ft  jewel,"  but  so  is  truth,  and  to  Grant  the  latter  was  more  p| 
ciouB  than  the  former.  Porter's  claim  that  he  had  been  wronjd 
by  the  court-martial  which  convicted  him  in  1863,  and  thai  m 
evidence  to  prove  it  would  be  presented  if  a  hearing  could 
granted,  was  laid  before  Grant  as  early  as  1867,  but  the  appeal  % 
refused  or  neglected.  As  long  as  Grant  was  General-in-Chief  of  I 
army  and  President  of  the  United  States,  with  power  to  act  ©ffei 
ively  in  redressing  the  alleged  wrong,  he  accepted  the  verdict 
the  court-martial  without  understanding  the  record  of  that  ttH 
nal  and  the  new  evidence  which  Porter  offered  to  prodaoe*  ^ 
in  September,  1881,  when  he  had  become  a  private  citisen 
resident  of  New  York  City,  Porter  asked  an  interview, 
Grant  replied  in  writing,  September  27,  1881 : 

"  I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  Bay,  and  will  endoavor  to  liston  wftllQ 
udice;  and  if  oonvinced  ttiat  I  was  wron^  in  former  opinionSt  dDtrrtaiiiifl'l 
poaiibly  expressed,  I  would  be  wiliing  to  eoriwt  thorn /^ 
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The  result  was  that  Grant  agreed  to  study  the  whole  case,  ia- 
olndJQg  the  record  of  the  court-martial,  and  state  hia  conclusions. 
The  investigation,  which  was  prolonged  till  December  19,  con- 
Tinced  him  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done,  and  he  became 
deeply  distressed  that  he  had  not  mastered  the  subject  while  he 
was  in  power.  Then,  regardless  of  the  inconsistent  attitude  in 
which  his  change  of  mind  placed  him,  and  the  antagonisms  it  cre- 
ated, he  devoted  all  of  hia  ability  and  influence  to  procure  for 
Porter  the  justice  he  thought  due  him.  In  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 3,  1883,  which  was  given  to  the  public,  he  said  to  Porter  : 

*'  I  did  believe  that  General  Pope  waa  m  odious  to  flomo  of  tho  officers  in  the 
Eutt,  that  a  cordial  support  was  not  given  him  by  them.  *  ,  .  I  suppoeod 
yoa  had  shared  in  this  feeling.  .  .  .  Until  1881,  when  I  re-examined  for 
I  myself,  my  belief  wus  that  on  the  20th  of  August,  1803.  a  great  battle  was 
fought  between  Genera)  Pope  comtnnmling  the  Union  forces,  and  General  Jack- 
ion  commanding  the  Confederate  forces  ;  and  that  you  with  a  corps  of  twelve 
or  mono  thousand  men  stood  in  a  position  across  the  right  flank  of  Jackson, 
and  where  yon  conld  easily  get  into  his  rear;  that  you  received  an  order  to  do 
so  about  5  or  6,80  o'clock^  which  you  refused  to  obey  because  of  clouds  of  dust 
in  your  front,  which  you  contended  indicated  an  enemy  In  superior  force  to  yota; 
that  yon  allowed  Popo  to  get  beaten  while  you  stood  idly  looking  on  without 
raising  an  arm  to  help  him.  With  this  understanding,  and  without  a  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  it,  I  oondenined  you. " 

Then  he  proceeded  to  give  the  results  of  hia  own  eiaminat^oii 
of  the  case,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  made  the  investi- 
gation while  he  was  in  office,  and  added  : 

'*  As  long  as  I  have  a  voice  it  shall  be  raised  in  your  iupport,  without  any 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  mo  or  others/' 


On  the  30th  of  December,  1881,  he  replied  as  follows  to  a  letter 
from  Senator  Logan  : 

^  Mt  deab  Qe!7EBjil  : 

••  I  have  your  letter  of  yesterday.  It  ia  true  that  I  have  re-examined  the 
pfooeedlagsof  the  court-martial  and  court  of  iofiuiry  in  Fitz-John  Porter's  case, 
and  beliovo  sincerely  that  I  have  done  him  an  injustice,  and  have  so  written  to 
the  President,  When  I  gave  General  Porter  the  letter,  I  requested  him  to  send 
you  a  copy.  If  he  has  not  done  so  he  will,  or  I  will  That  letter  will  explain 
aU  I  would  otherwise  write  ywi  on  this  stabject.  1  reluctantly  camo  to  the  oon- 
otuion  I  did,  but  was  coniinoed  beyond  all  preconceived  notions,  and  felt  it 
das  to  an  aecuied  man  to  say  »o.    Very  tniJy  youn, 

**  U.  a  ttajurr." 
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In  a  loiter  to  Porter,  dated  Febraarj  4,  188S,  be  ssidi 

'*  My  whole  object  now  is  to  benefit  foa ;  «ad  to  tbis  end  I  m 

tmjihing  that  Ia  truthful/* 

GiUDt  was  alow  to  take  o£Fenae,  was  not  malicious,  and  did  i 
bafitily  resent  wrongs  ;  bat  animoeity  sometimes  found  tta  wi^ 
his  heart,  and  when  rooted  there  it  was  as  haidy  as  his  frieiuUi 
though  it  did  not  assert  itself  in  action  onless  specially  invited 
circumstances.     His  coarse  towards  his  old  associates  of  the  H 
ular  army,  while  he  was  in  power,  affords  many  iUiistratioiis  of 
friendship,  and  possibly  a  few  of  the  other  kind.     One  of 
bulJetjns  which  he  issued  daring  his  last  sickneea  annonnoed  ( 
he  desired  the  good-will  of  all ;  and  he  closed  a  letter 
McGregor,  dated  Jane  22,  1885,  with  the  words  : 

'*!  atn  not  wilting  to  do  any  one  aii  injufitloe,  and  if  eotiTiooed 
dome  one,  I  am  alwaja  williog  to  make  the  fuJIeet  adminion.'' 

That  was  not  only  the  truth,  but  was  no  doubt  the  whole  tml 
and  was  quite  as  far  as  he  was  disposed  to  go*  He  had  to  be  '^  o^ 
vinced  "  that  he  had  done  injustice  before  he  was  willing  to  f 
?ance  towards  roconcilationa.  Some  of  his  opinions  of  men  wi 
founded  in  error  or  misunderstanding,  and  some  of  his  fediD 
possibly  in  prejudice ;  but  as  he  believed  they  were  right,  it  i( 
not  in  the  power  of  approaching  death  to  make  him  so 
them*     Mr.  6«  W*  Ghildg  has  said  : 

*'  General  Grant  always  felt  that  he  was  badly  treated  by  Halleck. 
During  my  long  friendship  with  him.  I  noTcr  heard  him  mot©  thattj 
thnse  times  speak  unkindlj  of  Halleck," 

Grant  was  unjustly  accused  after  the  capture  of  Donebon, : 
was  dissatistied  with  the  treatment  he  received  ;  but  his  animc 
towards  Halleck,  bom  at  Donelson,  got  its  growth  afterwanU. 
lapse  of  time  and  the  whirl  of  events  probably  disqualified  him 
fixing  the  exact  course  of  it,  and  confused  him  as  to  the  time  wl 
it  took  aubstanttal  form. 

During  a  conversation  with  Grant  about  his  Shiloh  article,  aft 
it  had  appeared  in  print,  one  of  the  persons  present  asked  ^ 
whether  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  Buell  was  going  to  ansil 
General  Grant.     I  replied  : 

**  I  do  not  understand  that  he  is  going  to  answer  General  Grant,  but^ 
write  an  article  giving  an  acoount  of  the  battle.  '* 
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I  then  said  to  Orant : 

"  GeDei&l«  you  and  Baell  will  never  agree  about  the  battle  of  SMlok,  but  in 
a  reoeut  letter  to  me,  Buell  spoke  most  kindly  of  you,  Baying,  amoug  otber 
things,  that  when  you  and  he  were  young  together  In  the  army  you  had,  as  he 
tSEpnmed  it,  '  attractire,  eTen  endearing  qiialitiea.*  ** 

I  waited  for  res|>onBe,  but  in  vain.  Grant  remained  silent.  I 
coQstraed  hia  action  npon  thig  and  a  Bubsequent  occasion  to  mean 
that  the  remarks  commezidatorj  of  Bnell's  character  and  ability^ 
made  in  the  Shiloh  article,  conveyed  all  he  chose  to  express  npon 
that  subject  as  it  then  stood. 

The  bulk  of  Grant's  admiration  and  friendship  was  no  donbt 
bestowed  upon  Sherman,  McPherson,  and  Sheridan,  The  day  be- 
fore he  started  from  NashTille  to  Washington,  in  March,  18(54,  to 
receive  his  commission  as  lieutenant-general,  Grant  wrote  a  letter 
to  Sherman  expressing  a  full  sense  of  his  obligations  to  sub- 
ordinates, and  saying : 

**  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  yon  and  McPherson  as  the  men  to  whom, 
aboTe  aU  others,  I  fei^l  indebted  for  whatever  I  have  had  of  ffiic€e«9.  .  .  ,  l 
feel  all  the  gratitude  this  letter  would  express,  giving  it  the  most  flattering 
oonstruction.  The  word  you,  I  use  in  the  plural^  intending  it  for  McPherson 
also." 

Grant  had  antipathies  as  well  as  attachments.  His  re- 
lations to  his  generals  would  form  a  striking  chapter  of  history  ; 
and  an  interesting  part  of  it  would  be  the  story  of  the  estrange- 
ment between  him  and  Haueock. 

In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  published  in  the  "  Cent- 
ury Magazine,''  Grant  said : 

♦*  The  enemy  had  hardly  started  in  retreat  from  hia  last  position,  when, 
looking  back  toward  the  river,  I  saw  a  division  of  troops  coroing  up  in  beuuLif >d 
Older  aa  if  going  on  parade  or  review.  The  commander  was  at  the  head  of  the 
oolumnf  and  the  stafif  seemed  to  bo  bestowed  about  as  they  would  hare  been 
had  they  been  going  on  parade.  When  the  head  of  the  column  came  near 
where  I  was  standing,  it  was  halted,  and  the  commanding  ofilccr,  General  A. 
HcD.  McCook,  rode  up  to  where  I  waa,  and  appealed  to  me  not  to  send  hia 
diviaioii  any  farther,  saying  that  they  were  worn  out  with  marching  and  fight- 
lag.  ...  It  was  not,  however,  the  ranJc  and  file  or  the  junior  officers  who 
asked  to  be  excused^  but  thio division  commander.'* 

This  was  a  remarkable  error,  and  did  groat  injnBticG  to  McCook. 
Orantj  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  statement^  and 
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subsequently  in  the  "  Century  Magazine,*'  admitted  the  injosti 
it,  but  said  nothing  as  to  how  he  happened  to  make  the  mist 
Not  long  after  the  article  appeared,  I  mentioned  the  error,  and 
the  general  I  thought  he  had  fallen  into  it  by  merging  two 
casions  into  one  through  a  lapse  of  mcmory^that  McOook'i 
vision  did  march  in  column  and  in  dress  j^arade  order,  from 
river  to  the  line  of  battle,  and  it  made  a  fin©  spectacle^  ba 
was  quite  early  in  the  morning  of  tbe  second  day's  flght  That| 
doubt,  was  the  spectacle  which  impressed  itself  upon  the  gene* 
memory.  But  at  that  time  the  enemy  had  not  '*  started  in  retj 
from  his  last  position/'  Indeed,  the  only  question,  then, 
whether  we  could  beat  him,  not  whether  we  would  pursue  h 
McCook's  division,  after  marching  up  in  column  in  dress  pai 
order,  formed  line,  attacked,  and  was  actively  engaged  the  re3 
the  day,  and  it  was  not  until  evening,  when  the  enemy  had 
defeated,  that  tbe  question  of  pursuit  arose.  *'Then,"  I  sail 
Grant,  **  you  probably  saw  McCook  a  second  time,  and  the  cam 
sation  which  you  mention  in  the  article  took  place."  He  admil 
the  probability  that  the  explanation  was  correct. 

When  tbe  second  session  of  the  last  Congress  began,  a  bill 
the  retirement  of  (frant  as  general  of  the  army  had  paased 
Senate,  and  was  before  the  House,  the  Fitz-John  Porter  bill 
been  vetoed,  and  Grant,  though  a  wreck  financially  and  physica 
had  written  to  Porter,  July  4 

*•  You  can  scarcely  conoeivo  the  pain  it  cansed  me  to  road  the  veto  of 
bill  by  the  President  yesterday.    I  was  not  prepared  for  it.     This  meesi 
tbe  merest  sophistry.     It  is,  no  doubts  a  great  disappointment  to  you  and  ; 
family,  but  I  believe  it  will  result  ultimately  in  doiog  you  full  justioe. 
were  dismissed  unjustly,  and  you  are  entitled  to  restoration-     Be  of 
cheer,  and  pray  that  justice  may  yet  be  done  you  and  yours.*' 

This  letter,  of  course,  was  not  known  to  the  President^  bui 
the  condition  of  afEairg  Juat  set  forth,  President  Arthur^  in 
laat  annual  message,  said  : 

**  I  recommend  that  fn  recognition  of  tbe  eminent  serrioeA  of  X^jfm 
Grant,  late  general  of  tbe  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  twice  Preaidei 
this  nation,  the  CoDgrew  confer  upon  him  a  suitable  pen«riou/' 

This  formal  recommendation  of  a  pension  implied  that 
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Prefiident  did  not  favor  a  bill  to  place  Grant  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  army.  Grant,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Mitchell,  dated  Decem- 
ber 5, 18S4,  requested  that  the  pension  bill  be  withdrawn,  and  said 
he  would  not  accept  a  pension  if  the  bill  should  pass  and  he  ap- 
proTed.     This  ended  the  pension  moYement. 

The  well-deserved  boon  of  retirement  came  at  last,  and  with  a 
nnanimitj  and  public  approyal  that  made  it  welcomei  and  the 
djnng  hero  received  it  gratefully. 

The  time  has  not  come  for  final  judgment  of  Grant  He  had 
great  abilities  and  great  opportunities.  Chance  is  undoubtedly 
an  important  factor  in  the  race  of  glory,  and  perhaps  it  favored 
Grant  in  the  war  of  rebellion.  General  Sherman  goes  so  far  aa 
to  have  said  siuce  Grant's  death,  that,  '^had  C.  F.  Smith  lived. 
Grant  would  have  disappeared  to  history  after  Donelson;"  but 
that  is  conjecture-  Grant  was  one  of  the  '*  singular  few  '*  who 
possessed  qualities  which  probably  would  have  gained  for  him  a 
high  plaoe  in  history,  no  matter  who  had  lived  to  compete  with 
him  in  our  great  war. 

No  man  was  known  by  reputation,  and  personally,  to  so  many 
men  of  his  time  as  Graut.  The  nations  of  the  earth  read  of  him, 
flaw  him,  and  judged  him*  After  the  fame  of  his  great  deeds  had 
spread  over  the  world,  he  traveled  through  both  hemispheres,  and 
received  the  willing  and  unstinted  homage  of  men  high  and  low 
in  Tarions  climes  and  countries.  The  record  of  what  he  has  said 
and  what  he  has  done  must  place  him  high  in  the  roll  of  the 
world's  great  men.  PoBtcrity  will  see  to  that*  We  who  knew  him 
face  to  face  may  bear  witness  to  what  he  was  in  himself.  We 
need  not  inquire  to  what  exteut  he  imbibed  and  assimilated  the 
wisdom,  the  knowledge,  or  the  morality  of  worthy  parents^  of 
early  teachers,  of  friends  and  staff  officers,  such  as  McPhcrson, 
and  Rawlins,  and  Wilson,  and  Bowers,  Undoubtedly  with  him, 
as  with  other  men,  the  surrounding  iufluences  of  his  life  had  much 
to  do  with  making  him  what  he  was.  He  endured  disappointment, 
humiliation,  and  poverty ;  he  was  tempted  by  military  success  and 
glory,  and  encountered  the  riTalries,  the  jealousies,  the  intrigues 
of  ambitions  and  aspiring  generals  ;  he  floated  for  years  upon  tho 
high  tide  of  popular  favor  and  good  fortune,  and  then  fell  through 
the  evil  of  others,  and  was  wrongfuUy  and  cmelly  dashed  against 
the  rocks  of  financial  discredit  and  ruin  ;  and  finally,  while  tried 
hj  prolonged  and  exoruciating  physical  torture,  ho  made  an  effort. 
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nnsarpasBed  in  its  heroism,  to  restore  fhe  fortunes  of  lii£ 
by  the  work  of  his  own  brain  and  hand.  What  did  the 
the  obligations,  the  temptations,  the  sorrows,  the  struggles 
make  of  this  man  P  One  of  the  truest,  strongest,  brayest, 
entities  that  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

Jajcbs  B. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  MONETARY  POLICY. 


In  fulfilling  the  task  confided  to  me  of  reviewing  the  "syin- 
poaium*'  in  the  November  nnmber  of  The  Nobth  Akebican 

Reyiew,  entitled,  *'  Shall  Silver  be  Demonetized  ?"  the  reader  will 
grant  me  indulgence  if  I  waive  detailed  exposition  of  '*  Bimetal- 
lism." By  so  far  presuming  upon  the  publicity  of  my  contribu- 
tions to  the  doctrine  and  policy  embodied  in  thut  word,  I  reserve 
space  needed  for  the  work  of  criticism.  I  am,  withal,  warranted 
in  expecting  on  the  part  of  the  general  reader  of  to-day  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  general  nature  and  aim  of  that  doctrine  and 
policy. 

I  shall  also  take  leave  to  sacrifice  this  occasion  of  criticising 
matters  of  detail ;  even  where  they  invite  refutations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  rigid  local  quantity-theory  which  inspires  Mn  Hill's 
views  on  the  Volume  of  Money  and  Mr,  Delmar's  views  on  De- 
monetization.  I  thus  reserve  the  space  at  my  disposal  for  such 
a  comprehensive  view  of  monetary  policy  as  shall  indicate  the 
extent  and  position  of  the  circle  of  ideas  to  which  Mr.  Hill,  Mr, 
Dclmar,  and  Mr  Phillijjs  have  limited  themselves. 

A  convenient  text  is  offered  me  for  reviewing  their  position, 
as  a  whole,  by  Mr,  HiU's  full  and  frank  defining  of  representative 
views  upon  the  international  aspect  of  the  Silver  Question. 

••  ProfcflBor  Walker,  he  aays,  favors  the  abrogation  of  the  Silver  Coinage 
law  of  187S  upon  the  sole  ground  that  a  bimetaUio  arrangement  with  European 
natioRB  ia  tho  indiapenflable  oonrlition  to  the  nfe  use  of  silver  in  this  country. 

"  ThUis  in  plain  contradict imi  of  the  ^tperitnct  of  mof^ind.  From  time 
immemorial  both  gold  and  siii  er  have  been  uaed  as  money  without  bimetallic 
tmLies,  The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  disturbed  for  a  time  by  thd 
diipropcirtionate  yield  of  silver  foHowing  the  discovery  of  America,  finally 
settled  in  10^  to  bctweoD  15  and  16  to  1,  and  so  remained  for  325  years, 
although  the  first  case  of  an  inteniational  arrangement,  the  Latin  Union 
treaty,  did  not  occur  til)  1805. 

*'  The  world  hm  had  a  long  experience,  indepmdmUy  of  international  Irta- 
ties^  of  (hat  etiodimu  of  the  relative  ttalue  of  the  two  metaU  which  reeulteJYofn 
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ihiB  fJMffnitude  of  tMr  fimss,  repreeeoticg  the  aoeaimilatloii  of  Mg»,  which  j 
BO  YMtlj  in  Gxcesa  of  their  A&nual  production. 

**  jVo  cavse  of  ^quai  muffnUude^  tending  to  disturb  the  relmtiTe  rmlae  of  tiM 
metals,  air  the  irofmtum  of  Oermany  from  the  mngie  tkmdard  qf  Jt7«flr  lo  IAI 
tingU  standard  of  gold,  will  proiaUy  recur  for  eentwrki.  AfUr  ik^  i 
had  tpeni  Uaforc^^'  etc.,  etc 


To  the  breadth  of  this  historical  suirey,  I  deaire  to  offer,  i 
pasaiDg^  a  tribute  of  respect,  StandiDg,  as  it  does,  in  markel 
contrast;  to  the  Darrowness  of  range  unfortunately  so  preTakni 
it  is  itself  an  ally  in  securing  the  detection  of  whaterer  defect  a 
statement  or  error  of  conclasion  it  may  embody  or  foster. 

Such  defect  and  error  are,  in  fact,  not  far  from  the  surface. 

What  ia  the  most  notable  feature,  from  the  point  of  vieir  q| 
monetary  policy,  in  this  long  period,  from  1650  to  1875,  to  wj 
Mr.  Hill  calls  attention  ? 

What   else    but   the  substantial  conBensua  of  nations 
metallic  law  ? 

The  story  of  these  225  years  is  a  story  of  concurrent  legi 
tender,  and  concurrent  in  alternating  coinage ;  a  story  of  tb^ 
Spaniijh  and  Portuguese  ratios  of  16  ;  of  the  French  ratios  nea^ 
14.50  J  of  the  English  ratio  of  15.^1 ;  of  the  new  French  ratio  oi 
15.50.  This  comparative  stability  to  relative  value  between  thi 
two  money  metals  which  is  exhibited  for  our  praise,  what  was  ii 
but  the  concurrent  laws  of  money-using  nations  which  marshaM 
to  its  maintenance  the  self-interest  of  money-using  men  ?  Mao'l 
self-interest — the  great  fact  of  facts,  the  fundamental  postolal^ 
of  economic  science — was  directed  to  alternative  demand  by  tb^ 
governmental  institution  of  the  silver  and  gold  standard :  a  dej 
mand  for  silver  below  and  not  above,  a  demand  for  gold  beloii 
and  not  aboye,  the  rates  established  by  the  practice  of  govern* 
ments ;  a  demand  which  thus,  though  under  crude  and  varylni 
conditions,  has,  so  to  speak,  automatically  transferred  from  om 
metal  to  another^  with  the  natural  effect  of  supporting  an  equij 
librium  between  them. 

Now  this  concurrence  of  nations  in  the  silver  and  g(Ai 
standard  presents  the  counterpart  in  embryo  of  that  Bimetaffii 
Union,  to  be  made  firm  by  contract,  which  was  the  aim  of  tbl 
policy  of  the  Monetary  Conferences. 

Again,  in  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  w©  oan  re;  oji  :,: 
a  simple  step  forward  in  a  normal  process  of  developm;eiii  Ixm 
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these  beginnings  of  international  eonoert  in  maintaining  equilib- 
rium betij^een  silver  and  gold.  In  a  word,  in  the  place  of  a  crude 
and  unconscious  bimetallic  union^  we  see  a  union  which  more 
properly  deeerres  the  name^  a  conscious  and  well-regulated  Bi- 
metallic Union. 

The  ''experience  of  mankind,"  therefore,  "for  225  jean/'  is 
precisely  an  experience  of  a  **  bimetallic  arrangement  of  European 
nations/* 

And  the  arrangement  of  which  the  United  States  made  itself 
the  promoter,  by  calling  the  Conference  of  1878,  is  a  continuation 
or  renewal  of  this  time-honored  arrangement  in  such  a  form  as 
oonserratism  and  common  sense  demand ;  namely,  a  better  ai*- 
rangement  than  the  world  has  yet  enjoyed— a  better  union — a 
**more  perfect  union,"  to  use  the  language  employed  by  our 
fathers  when,  a  century  ago,  they  achicTed  an  analogous  advance 
in  internal  political  organization,  from  the  Confederation  to  the 
Constitution, 

So  much  for  the  pa^t  I  How  stands  it  with  Mr.  Hill's  percep- 
tion of  the  present  ? 

A  phenomenon  has  occurred  unique  in  history.  Bimetallic 
free  coinage,  the  balance-wheel  of  the  mechanigm  of  tbe  xalu- 
atioua  of  the  planet,  is  broken.  That  constitution  of  money  upon 
which  the  history  of  Christendom  has  proceeded  stands  now  sub- 
Terted  ;  to  monetary  peace  succeeds  monetary  war. 

And  yet  of  all  this  Mr.  Hill  will  haye  his  readers  hear  nothing. 

Pages  for  effects,  but  not  a  word  for  ciiuses. 

So  much  for  the  present !    What  of  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Hill  speaks  of  the  transition  of  Germany  from  silyer  ta 
gold  aa  haying  apeni  its  for€€,  and  is  of  opinion  that  no  equal 
cause  of  disturbance  will  probably  occur  for  centuries. 

Germany's  transition  I 

But  Germany,  in  1879,  interrupted  that  part  of  her  transition 
which  consisted  in  selling  out  her  melted  tbalera*  And  it  has 
**  spent  its  force  1 " 

Happy  illusion  I  The  early  installmenti  of  it  broke  up  the 
Bimetallic  Union.  The  enormous  stock  of  silver  coin  in  the 
Western  nations  subsides  to  the  precarious  status  of  tokens ;  the 
gold  is  undergoing  uphoaral,  each  step  of  which  is  cumnlatiye 
wrong ;  in  a  word,  the  world's  metallic  money  has  been  forced 
into  an  insupportable  posture  of  unstable  equilibrium.     If  eyer 
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this  disaatroas  process  now  going  on  shall  haye  been  arreat^  ;  if 
order  shaU  have  been  restored — that  is  to  gay,  if  the  policy  of  ih$ 
Moiutary  Conferences  shall  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  success — then, 
at  length,  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that  force  has  departed  from 

Germany's  transition* 

But  if  the  world  shall  consent  to  remain  prisoner  within  the 
circle  of  ideas  which  Mr.  Hill  represents,  then  the  oentnries  of 
which  he  speaks  may  tell  their  serial  story  of  the  tmexhaosted 
force  of  this  *'  transition." 

But  enough- 

We  have  sufficiently  exposed  the  barrenness  of  the  land. 

No  one  will  question  that  in  scholarly  acquirement  a^  well  as 
in  practical  experience,  ex-Senator  Hill,  of  Colorado,  is  well  en- 
titled to  l(Mid  the  section  of  opinion  of  which  he  allows  bindsalf^J^ 
be  the  spokesman,  ^H 

But  opposition  to  an  international  bimetallist  policy — in  t1^ 
camp  of  expansionists  of  any  school — will  be  found  to  be  inspired 
full  BA  much  by  temper  as  by  doctrine,  and  by  temper  whidi 
claims  kinship  to  patriotism  and  to  civic  virtue. 

It  is  almost  instinctive  with  na,  upon  proper  proYOcation,  to 
set  up  a  Monroe  Doctrine  which  is  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  and  the 
mere  foreignness  of  an  international  question,  seeking  to  impose 
itself  upon  local  national  policy,  excites  a  combativeness  which 
veils  the  inexorable  fact  that  there  is  no  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
is  equal  to  this  occasion. 

In  this  obscurity  alone  could  it  happen  that  the  important 
special  interests  which  have  moat  to  lose  by  the  continued  non* 
success  of  international  bimetallism,  most  to  gain  by  ita  sue- 
cess,  namely,  wheat  and  cotton,  are  represented  by  its  most  ob- 
stinate enemies*  But  agencies  are  at  work  to  further  a  busineai 
view  of  the  situation.  The  wheat  interests  of  the  Mississippi  Val* 
ley  take  a  business  view  of  wheat ;  the  cotton-growing  States  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  bnsiness  aspects  of  cotton,  in  some  ra* 
spects.  All  look  across  the  border  to  Liverpool  or  Manchester^ 
and  those  who  are  far-sighted  see  Bombay  beyond,  and  a  Tista  of 
new  Indian  railways*  There  is  no  Monroe  Doctrine  here  ;  no  ob- 
jection to  dealing  with  things  foreign  and  international  as  a  : 
ter  of  business. 

Now,  when  the  staples  he  exports  depend  for  their  price  nj 
competing  supply  and  employment  in  many  nations,  can  ani 
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practical  maB  imagine  that  the  metals  in  times  ol  which  these 
staples  are  paid  for  are  not  equally  sabject  to  internatioDiil  m£u< 
ences  of  competing  supply  and  employment  ? 

Impossible ! 

So,  if  the  wheat  man  thougthfully  follows  hia  wheat,  and  the 
cotton  man  his  cottoUj  he  will  presently  find  when  his  returns 
come  in  that  he  is  an  '*  international  bLmetallist/' 

And  it  IS  high  time  that  he  should  do  so.  The  situation  is 
critical.  Either  a  decisive  blow  in  the  campaign  of  international 
Bimetallism  is  to  be  struck  now  by  Congress,  or  a  pitiful  failure 
is  to  bo  made  through  which  mighty  interests  of  millions  will 
anffer. 

It  is  the  latter  policy,  that  of  failure,  of  which  Mr,  Hill  is  an 
adyocate,  and  which  inspires  his  attack  agaioet  an  international 
monetary  policy ;  the  yital  point  with  him  being  that  the  silver 
dollar  coinage  must  not  be  stopped. 

It  will  therefore  complete  our  circuit  of  reyiew  of  this  por* 
tion  of  the  anti-bimctallist  camp,  if  I  set  forfch  the  grounds  why, 
as  a  fiimetallifit^  I  desire  the  cessation  of  silver  coinage  in  this 
country. 

As  for  the  reasons,  domestic  and  internal,  which  make  such 
COBsations  now  a  necessity,  space  precludes  my  entering  upon  them 
here* 

As  for  the  form  of  the  law  which  should  be  passed  (at  once, 
under  suspension  of  the  mlea),  a  conservative  measure  would  fix 
a  date  in  the  near  future  for  cessation  of  purchase  of  bullion  and 
coinage  of  dollars,  though,  barring  constitutional  questions,  the 
same  date  need  not  be  fixed  for  both.  It  would  also  seem  politic 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  limit  in  case  Europe  shoald  offer 
proper  co-operation  in  coining  new  silver.  In  Justice  to  all  sides, 
it  is  proper,  before  passing  to  the  main  task  in  hand,  to  maintain 
here  certain  other  important  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon 
the  country  in  connection  with  silver. 

The  formation  of  an  International  Monetary  Union  demands 
more  of  the  United  States  than  cordial  concurreuce.  This  is  not 
enough*  The  initiation  in  bringing  about  such  a  union,  which 
the  United  States  assumed  by  the  conferences,  should  not  be  aban- 
doned.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  new  conferences ;  indeed, 
the  time  would  seem  to  be  past  for  further  diplomatic  assembliea 
for  public  academic  debate  on  this  question. 
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But  tbe  oliject  in  view  is  a  contract,  or  concerted  actic 
alent  to  contract,  between  the  aovereigna  who  in  unions  cafnl 
the  par  of  the  money  metals.  Now  the  definition  of  a  contract 
imports  aggregatio  mentium — a  **  meeting  of  minds."  Thoee 
aoTemgns^  whether  emperor,  king^  or  president,  are  not 
to  sign  a  contract  except  npon  advice  of  their  yarions  priry  i 
cilors,  except  in  diplomacy  and  'Science.  A  confidential  mc 
nnderstunding,  therefore,  between  the  confidential  counselor 
the  yarions  goyemments — a  "meeting  of  minds"  on  their  party 
in  their  yarions  languages — is  the  counterpart  for  the  intemaiional 
task  of  the  **  meeting  of  minds  "  of  buyer  and  seller  in  a  oontiudi 
of  bargain  and  sale.  We  note  therefore,  in  passing,  without  de-^ 
tail,  but  clearly,  that  whatever  action — whether  it  be  in  legislatxii^ 
or  in  cabinets,  in  department  affairs  or  elsewhere — proT©8  neeeH 
eary  in  order  to  bring  about  this  confidential  mutual  understand-' 
ing,  is  a  condition  precedent  to  setting  in  motion  the  atigosi 
machinery  of  treaty-making  or  of  concurrent  legislation,  and 
therefore  an  esaentinl  part  of  the  duties  of  the  time. 

Stoppage  of  silyer  coinage  as  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  the^i 
BimetaUic  Union  justifies  itself  at  once  when  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  antisiWer  movement  is  fully  understood* 

The  movement  to  proscribe  silver  drew  its  chief  mspt 
from  four  sources : 

1.  The  economic  dogma  of  unity  of  standard, 

2*  The  aspiration  for  unification  of  coinage, 

3.  The  desire  to  avert  a  general  depreciation  of  money  i 
prices), 

4,  The  example  of  England, 
In  Germany,  a  political  interest  ^ve  an  electric  impetnif  to  &©" 

movement ;  a  new  gold  money,  replacing  and  obliterating  the  aeo- 
tionalism  of  a  silver  past,  was  a  natural  crowning  of  the  edified 
for  the  new-made  empire,  giving  in  fullest  measure  ta  the  neiT 
CflDsar  the  things  that  were  Crosar's. 

But  this  proposition  to  recoin  French  napoleons  into  Oerman 
Williams  dPor,  and  to  sell  out  the  German  stock  of  silver  to  be 
coined  into  French  dollars,  was  hardly  welcome  to  France,  the 
center  and  support  of  the  great  Bimetallic  Union,  which  had  been  | 
steadying  the  par  of  the  metals  for  the  world's  benefit. 

The  monetary  assault  of  the  Teutonic  Empire  upon  the  ' 
Latin  treasure  was  therefore  countered  with  rapidity.    No  sooner 
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did  the  retirement  of  German  silver  begin,  than  the  Latin  Union 
put  up  the  bars  (January  30,  1874)  by  limiting  coinage  ;  a  prac- 
tice followed,  in  1878,  by  total  suspension.  Holland  shut  her 
door  in  1875.  France  did  not  coin  her  quota  of  eilver  ;  she  took 
fiye  miUion  dollars'  worth  of  new  silyer  in  1876,  and  that  was  the 
last 

And  80  the  Bimetallic  Union  '^as  dissolved.  This  momentous 
event  was  plainly  due  to  the  enforcement  of  dogma  by  passion. 

In  its  origin  au  idea,  doctrinaire,  artificial,  impractical,  un- 
sound, the  antisilver  movement  had  been  reinforced  by  powers 
well-nigh  inarrestible,  by  habit  in  England,  by  national  pride  in 
Germany  and  in  France. 

For  who,  in  1885,  can  see  that  its  strength  is  not  yet  wholly 
spent,  can  recognize  that  it  was  a  movement  tidal  in  its  force  ?  It 
was  clear  that  in  any  event  the  re-establishment  of  a  Bimetallic 
Union  must  take  time  ;  the  practical  inertia  of  governments,  the 
dogmatic  opposition  and  the  mental  inertia  of  their  monetary  privy 
councilors,  the  mere  momentum  of  a  movement,  such  as  I  have 
described  it,  could  only  be  overcome  by  a  process  analogous  to  the 
efofiion  of  continents  with  which  physical  geography  has  to  deaL 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  diplomatic  situation  when  the  United 
9tateo  called  the  Conference  of  1878* 

That  the  duty  of  assuming  this  initiation  lay  upon  the  United 
States  is  obvious. 

What  other  nation  could  assume  it,  or  would  assume  it  ? 

There  was  Holland  ;  Bimetallist  to  the  core,  as  she  is  to-day, 
with  none  but  skilled  labor  on  guard.  But  Holland  was  a  minor 
power;  perhaps  she  was  too  conscious  of  it — but  the  task  seemed 
beyond  her  strength. 

The  question  of  the  time  was,  "  What  would  the  United 
States  do — ^this  young  Giant  of  the  West,  this  great  Paper^money 
Power  across  the  Atlantic,  which  proposed  to  take  unto  itself  its 
share  of  specie  ?"  Evidently  the  casting  vote  to  determine  what 
specie  should  be  lay  in  its  hands.     What  would  it  do  ? 

A  question,  to  answer  which  the  European  statesmen  eoidd  gain 
but  a  vague  forecast. 

In  such  a  situation  the  work  of  the  Conference  was  well  marked; 
it  forced  the  government  of  Europe  to  realize  their  situation,  to 
examine  their  interests  fmm  the  international  stand-point ;  and  it 
was  a  unique  occasion  and  means  of  advancing  the  study  of  men* 
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etary  policy  in  preparation  for  the  performance  of  the  dotcT  dnt 
thrown  upon  the  nations  in  this  age,  the  conscious  regulation  of  the 
parity  of  silver  and  gold* 

But  the  mission  of  the  Conference  waa  also  to  impress  Europe 
with  the  attitude  of  the  transatlantic  power  which  convoked  it. 

Oandor  compels  our  recognition  that,  to  a  European  thinker 
who  knew  the  monetary  past  of  #he  United  States,  there  waB  mud^ 
to  encourage  the  helicf  that  Europe  might  in  the  end — if  she  waiied 
long  enough — melt  down  her  silver  coin  and  Bell  it  out  to  the 
Americans  at  a  good  gold  price. 

The  vista  of  State  bank  issues  before  the  war;  the  failure  to 
keep  our  money  at  par  during  the  war,  or  to  bring  it  back  to  p«ip 
soon  after  the  war  ;  the  strenuous  agitation  in  favor  of  immediate 
free  coinage  when  it  must  facilitate  demonetization  in  Germany, 
an  agitation  sanctioned  by  the  report  of  a  commission  ;  the  t^ 
dundant  coinage  of  silver  change  since  1873  and  in  1878 ;  the  new 
coinage  of  silver  dollars — everything  pointed  in  the  one  direction 
we  have  described. 

And,  of  course j  the  chance  of  selling  out  silver  to  America  was 
calculated  to  stiie  in  Europe  the  dispositions  which  alone  could 
promise  success  to  the  policy  of  the  Conference, 

Bluntly  stated,  therefore,  the  task  for  European  monetafjl 
diplomacy  was,  "how  to  maneuver  the  United  States  ont  of  its 
adhesion  to  the  policy  of  Bimetallic  Union,  and  into  the  scheme  of 
coining  silver  without  limit  all  alone.** 

That  the  coinage  of  standard  dollars  was,  from  the  purely 
diplomatic  stand-point,  a  mistake,  is  an  obvious  conclusioa.      ^hJ 

What  wa«  true  in  1878  is  true  to-day.  In  all  the  years  l^f 
have  followed,  the  perspective  offered  to  Europe,  that  the  Unite? 
States  without  concurrent  coinage  in  Europe  would  continue  to 
relieve  the  situation  by  coining  two  millions,  or  four  milUons,  or 
more  millions  a  month,  has  been  a  drag  upon  the  advancement  of 
bimetallic  policy* 

The  Conference  of  1881  offered  a  distinct  advance  toward  the 
end.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in  the  CoafofH 
ence  of  1878,  had  inaugurated  a  period  of  reflection,  the  progrev 
of  which  waa  revealed  as  with  an  electric  flash  by  the  stoppage  of  I 
sales  of  demonetized  German  silver,  May  16,  1877. 

Germany,  who  had  declined  all  participation  in  the  Couferenoe 
of  1878,  was  now  ready  for  concesaiona,  among  which  waa  on  en- 
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gltgement  not  to  sell  silver.  England  was  ready  to  offer  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  exclusion  of  gold  in  India^  and  a  limited 
issne  of  Bank  of  England  notes  on  silver  deposit  in  England. 

But  the  object  of  these  eoncessioDs  was  avowedly  to  induce  the 
other  Powers  to  inangnmte  free  coinage. 

Unimportant  in  practice  a^  the  concessions  of  Germany  and 
England  might  appear,  they  infallibly  operated  as  an  admission  of 
the  great  point  of  controversy,  the  truth  of  bimetallist  doctrine  : 
it  was  admittedly,  then,  the  interest  of  England  and  of  Germany 
to  further  the  re-enfranchisement  of  silver. 

In  this  sitnation  it  seemed  that  the  Conference  could  properly 
report  progress  and  act  for  further  time.  This  was  done.  An  ad- 
journment for  consultation  and  negotiation  between  governmenta 
as  agreed  upon,  and  April  12,  1882,  fixed  for  the  adjourned  ses- 
sion. But  the  work  of  doctrinal  diplomacy  thus  imposed  upon 
governments  was  crossed  and  made  unfruitful  by  a  series  of  politi- 
cal events,  involving  changes  of  succession  in  the  governments 
which  had  called  the  Conference  t  the  short  reign  and  downfall 
of  the  Gambetta  ministry  in  France,  and  in  this  country  the 
agony  and  death  of  Garfield  and  the  transfer  of  power  from  Mr, 
Blaine  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

The  course  decided  upon  by  the  governments  of  Prance  and 
the  United  States,  upon  consultation  with  the  various  govemmente, 
was  set  forth  in  an  identical  note,  sent  March  31,  1883,  to  the 
lowers  which  had  taken  part  in  the  Conference,  **  deferring  its 
convocation,  subject  to  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  states 
intereeted,  of  the  date  for  its  reassembling,  the  same  to  take  place 
within  the  present  year,** 

Various  schemes  of  concurrent  action  had  been  under  discus- 
sion, of  which  some  fell  short  of  the  concurrent  free  coinage  held 
in  view  by  Congress  \  for  example,  a  union  for  limited  coinage, 
each  nation  to  coin  a  quota,  and  a  union  for  concurrent  with- 
drawal of  small  gold  coin  and  small  notes. 

In  the  mean  time  an  active  propaganda  had  been  set  on  foot  in 

SSogland  and  in  Germany,  the  two  countries  where  further  en- 

igbtemnent  of  public  opinion  was  esjiecially  needed.    But  the  long 

ion  of  Congress  (1882)  having  passed  by  without  any  action 
fixing  a  limit  of  time  for  the  dollar  coinage,  the  states  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  policy  of  the  Conferences  profited  by  the 
opportunity  to  let  things  drift, 
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And  drifting  is  tbe  course  whlcb  still  la  foDoiredwld 
dollar  coinage  goes  od.  Meantune,  Italy  has  snooeedl 
gathering  a  gold  fond  to  keep  her  paper  at  or  near  par^  a 
land  has  acted  upon  the  advice  of  her  BimetaUiat  leadi 
prepared  herself  to  take  in  BaQ  if  the  wind  should  rise,  hf 
allowing  tbe  Bank  to  melt  and  sell  ailTer  in  order  to  mainti 
gold  reserve. 

A  new  pheDomenoD^  the  competition  of  India  in  wheat, 
0ome  extent  in  cotton,  at  a  low  silver  price,  translated  for 
countries  into  an  artificiallj  lower  gold  price,  has  invade 
monetary  peace  of  Christendom — not  merely  with  amontit 
ported,  but  through  the  specific  draw  on  prices  of  a  grsat 
tial  supply — and  bo  contribatea  a  novel  quota  to  the  geneni 
Bidence  of  prices  in  occidental  money. 

Evidences  are  accumulating  that  sensitiveness  is    repl 
inertia  in  tone-giving  quarters. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1B85,  a  strong  bimetallist  i^solatio] 
the  subject  of  eihanstive  debate  in  the  German  Beicbstag, 
motion  was  defeated,  but  without  giving  an  index  of  the  opi 
of  the  House,  the  anti-bimetallists  being  supported  by  the 
and  not  tbe  speeches  of  the  clericals,  who  acted  tn  a 
while  their  leader,  Windthoret,  in  stating  their  positions^ 
tinctly  disavowed  committing  himself  against  a  bimetallist  yi 
but  based  the  action  of  his  party  solely  upon  their  view  of  thi 
spective  functions  of  the  House  and  of  the  government,  the 
ative  and  responsibility  in  this  matter  belonging  to  the  latter* 

In  the  French  Chamber,  the  monetary  question  came 
March  8,  in  connoction  with  the  tariff  on  wheat,  and  was  the 
ject  of  debate,  the  chief  speaker,  M.  de  Soubeyran,  main^ 
ing,  among  other  things,  that  the  defeat  of  the  resolution  113 
Beiehstag  two  days  before  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  telt 
the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  further  negotiations  really  held 
to  France  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  request  of  the  Finance  Minister,  the  matter  wj 
pressed. 

A  qnery  arises  from  these  incidents  which  is  full  of  su| 
tion,  namely>  what  action  might  have  been  taken  in  Berlin 
in  Paris,  if  the  Congress  which  came  to  an  end  March  4, 
had  passed  the  Coinage  Bill  reported  in  January  by  the  8( 
Finance  Committee* 
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The  appointment  of  a  rojal  conimiflBion  in  England  to  inyesti- 

I  gate  the  causes  of  trade  depression,  the  annoimeement  in  official 

'qmrters  in  Berlin  that  the  question  of  the  double  standard  is 

tmder  consideration,    the  decided  expressions   of  the  Bankers* 

Union  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  aro  later  signs  that  the  leaven  of 

reform  is  working. 

Significant,  too,  in  another  direction,  are  the  echoes  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Warner  Bill — notably,  articles  in  a  Hamburg  paper,  in 
July,  from  the  hand  of  FrofeBSor  Soetbeer,  the  intellectual  author 
of  **  Silver  Outlawry  in  Germany/'  in  which  he  makes  the  n^ve 
observation  that  European  nations  have  no  reason  to  feel  any  con- 
cern as  to  the  adoption  of  this  compromise  in  the  United  States, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  consummation  rather  to  be 
wished  by  thoBB  nations  which  have  silver  to  sell 

What,  then,  is  the  sitnation  revealed  by  this  survey  of  the 
field? 

A  vicious  circle:  nations  watching  each  other,  sensitive  and  ex- 
pectant, all  waiting  for  the  United  States  to  act 

And  who  are  they  who  say  that  the  United  States  shall  not 
act — act  to  force  an  international  settlement  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion, act  in  furtherance  of  the  policy  which  alone  offers  monetary 
honor  and  monetary  peace  ? 

The  chief  obstructionists  are  they  who  are  in  subjection  to  the 
errors  we  have  passed  in  review. 

8.  Dana  Horton. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  JOM  BROWN. 


At  noon  of  Monday,  October  18,  1869,  Cliief  Clerk  Wal 
the  Navy  Department,  drove  rapidly  into  the  Waskington  l 
yard,  and,  meeting  me,  asked  me  how  many  marines 
stationed  at  the  barracks  available  for  immediate  duty, 
pened  to  be  the  senior  ofiSoer  present  and  in  command  thiit 
I  instantly  replied  to  Mr*  Waldh  that  we  had  ninety  men  avai 
and  then  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble.     Ke  told  me  that 
watomie  Brown,  of  Kansas,  with  a  number  of  men,  hiA  taki 
Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  then  besieged  there  b; 
Virginia  State  troops,     Mr.  Walsh  returned  speedily  to  the 
Department  building,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  orders 
to  me  from  Secretary  Tousey  to  proceed  at  onoe  to  Harper^s  ] 
and  report  to  the  senior  officer ;  and,  if  there  should  be  no 
officer  at  the  FeiTy,  to  take  charge  and  protect  the  goveni 
property.     With  a  detachment  of  ninety  marines,  I  starte 
Harper's  Ferry  that  afternoon  on  the  3:30  train,  taking  wit 
two  howitzers.    It  was  a  beautiful,  clear  autumn  day,  an< 
men,  exhilarated  by  the  excitement  of  the  oocaaion,  iri^ich 
after  a  long,  dull  season  of  confinement  in  the  barraok%  ei^ 
the  trip  exceedingly. 

At  Frederick  Junction  I  received  a  dispatch  from  Oo 
Eobert  E.  Lee,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  army  officer  to  whom 
to  report   He  directed  me  to  proceed  to  Sandy  Hook,  a  small 
about  a  mile  this  side  of  the  Ferry,  and  there  await  his  ar 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  came  up  on  a  special  train 
Washington*     His  first  order  was  to  form  the  maritiea  out  a 
car,  and  march  from  the  bridge  to  Harper's  Ferry.     This  w^ 
entering  the  inclosure  of  the  arsenal  grounds  thningh  a  hack 
At  eleven  o'clock  Colonel  Lee  ordered  the  volunteers  to  marc 
of  the  grounds,  and  gave  the  control  inside  to  the  m&riues, 
instructions  to  see  that  none  of  the  insurgents  escaped  durin 
night    There  had  been  bard  fighting  all  the  preceding  day 
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Brown  and  his  men  kept  quiet  during  the  night.  At  half-past  six 
in  the  morning  Colonel  Lee  gave  me  orders  to  eeleet  a  detail  of 
twelve  men  for  a  storming  party,  and  place  them  near  the  engine- 

I  house  in  which  Brown  and  his  men  had  intrenched  themselves,  I 
fielected  twelve  of  my  best  men,  and  a  second  twelve  to  be  era- 
ployed  as  a  reserve.    The  engine-houBe  was  a  strong  stone  build* 

I  ing,  which  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  at  the  Ferry,  in 
Bpite  of  the  three  days*  fighting  in  the  bollding  by  Brown  and  his 
men,  and  the  ravages  of  the  recent  war  between  the  States.  The 
building  was  of  stone,  perhaps  thirty  feet  by  thirty-five.  In  the 
front  were  two  large  double  doors,  between  which  was  a  stone  abut- 
meiit.  Within  were  two  old-fashioned,  heavy  fire-engines,  with  a 
lioee-cart  and  reel  standing  between  them,  and  just  back  of  the 
ibutmcnt  between  the  doors.  They  were  double-battened  doors, 
very  strongly  made,  with  heavy  wrought-iron  nails.  Lieutenant 
J.  E.  B.  Stewart,  afterwards  famous  as  a  cavalry  commander  on 

'the  side  of  the  South,  accompanied  Colonel  Lee  as  a  volunteer 
aid.  He  was  ordered  to  go  with  a  part  of  the  troops  to  the  front 
of  the  engine-house  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent 
party.  Colonel  Lee  directed  him  to  offer  protection  to  Brown  and 
his  men,  but  to  receive  no  counter-proposition  from  Brown  in 
regard  to  the  surrender.  On  the  way  to  the  engine-house,  Stewart 
and  myself  agreed  upon  a  signal  for  attack  in  the  event  that  Brown 

t should  refuse  to  surrender.  It  was  simply  that  Lieutenant  Stewart 
would  wave  his  hat,  which  was  then,  I  believe,  one  very  similar  to 
the  famous  ohapeau  which  he  wore  throughout  the  war<  I  had 
my  storming  party  ranged  alongside  of  the  engine-house,  and  a 
number  of  men  were  provided  with  sledge-hammers  with  which  to 
batter  in  the  doors.  I  stood  in  front  of  the  abutment  between  the 
doors.     Stewart  hailed  Brown  and  called  for  his  surrender,  but 

I  Brown  at  once  began  to  make  a  proposition  that  he  and  his  men 

I  flhould  be  allowed  to  come  out  of  the  engine-house  and  be  given 
the  length  of  the  bridge  start,  so  that  they  might  escape.  Sud- 
denly Lieutenant  Stewart  waved  his  hat,  and  I  gave  the  order  to 

,  my  men  to  batter  in  the  door.     Those  inside  fired  rapidly  at  the 

I  point  where  the  blows  were  given  upon  the  door.     Very  little  im» 

1  pression  was  made  with  the  hammers,  as  the  doors  were  tied  on 
the  inside  with  ropes  and  braced  by  the  hand-brakes  of  the  firo- 
engines,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  gave  the  order  to  desist    Just 

Itben  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  ladder^  lying  a  few  feet  from  the 
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engine-house,  in  the  yard,  and  I  ordered  my  men  to  cat^ 
and  use  it  as  a  battering-ram.  The  reserre  of  twelve  men 
ployed  as  a  supporting  column  for  the  aasaulting  party.  The  mi 
took  hold  brayely  and  made  a  tremendona  assault  upon  the  do^ 
The  aecond  blow  broke  it  in.  This  entrance  was  a  ragged  hole  I4 
down  in  the  right-hand  door,  the  door  being  splintered  aj 
cracked  some  distance  upward.  I  instantly  stepped  from  my  pa 
tion  in  front  of  the  stone  abutment,  and  entered  the  opening  ma 
by  the  ladder.  At  the  time  I  did  not  stop  to  think  of  it,  but  op 
reflection  I  should  say  that  Brown  had  just  emptied  his  oarHpflj 
the  point  broken  by  the  ladder,  and  so  I  paased  in  safely.  Ctoitti 
to  my  feet,  I  ran  to  the  right  of  the  engine  which  stood  behi 
the  door,  passed  quickly  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  came  ^ 
between  the  two  engines.  The  first  person  I  saw  was  COI0I 
Lewis  Washington,  who  was  standing  near  the  hosenmrt,  at  t 
front  of  the  engine-house.  On  one  knee»  a  few  feet  to  the  la 
knelt  a  man  with  a  carbine  in  his  hand,  just  pulling  the  lerer 
reload. 

"  HellOj  Green,"  said  Colonel  Washington,  and  he  reached  4 
his  hand  to  mo.  I  grasped  it  with  my  left  hand^  haTing  my  aai 
uplifted  in  my  right,  and  he  said,  pointing  to  the  kneeling  figu3 
*•  This  is  Ossawatomie," 

As  he  said  this,  Brown  turned  his  head  to  see  who  it  was 
whom  Colonel  Washington  was  speakiog.  Quicker  than  thoafl 
I  brought  my  Briber  down  with  all  my  strength  upon  his  head.  1 
was  moving  a^  the  blow  fell,  and  I  suppose  I  did  not  strikB  k| 
where  I  intended,  for  he  received  a  deep  saber  cut  in  the  back< 
the  neck.  He  fell  senseless  on  his  side,  then  rolled  over  on  I 
back.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  short  Sharpe*s-cavalry  carbine. 
think  he  had  just  fired  as  I  reached  Colonel  Washington,  for  i 
marine  who  followed  me  into  the  aperture  made  by  the  ladd 
received  a  bullet  in  the  abdomen,  from  which  he  died  in  a  4 
minutes.  The  shot  might  have  been  fired  by  some  one  elae  ^ 
insurgent  party,  but  I  think  it  was  from  Brown.  Instinct 
Brown  fell  I  gave  him  a  saber  thrust  in  the  left  breast.  The  j 
I  carried  was  a  light  uniform  weapon,  and,  either  not  haTing 
point  or  striking  something  hard  in  Brown's  accouterments,  Q 
not  penetrate.     The  blade  bent  double. 

By  that  time  three  or  four  of  my  men  were  inride.     They  < 
rushing  in  Uke  tigers,  as  a  storming  assault  is  not  a  play-day  \ 
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Thej  hnyoneted  one  tnan  skulking  nnder  the  engine,  and  pinned 
another  fellow  up  against  the  rear  wall,  both  being  instantly  killed. 
I  ordered  the  men  to  spill  no  more  blood.  The  other  insurgents 
were  at  once  taken  nnder  arrest,  and  the  cont^t  ended,  Tho 
whole  fight  had  not  lasted  over  three  minutes.  My  only  thought 
was  to  captare,  or,  if  necessary^  kill,  the  insurgents,  and  take  pos- 
aeesion  of  the  engine-house. 

I  saw  very  little  of  the  situation  within  until  the  fight  was  over. 
Then  I  observed  that  tho  engine-hoase  was  thick  with  smoke,  and 
it  waa  with  difficulty  that  a  person  could  be  seen  across  the  room* 
In  the  rear,  behind  the  left-hand  engine,  were  huddled  the  prisoners 
whom  Brown  had  captured  and  held  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  bis  men.  Colonel  Washington  was  one  of  these.  All 
during  the  fight,  aa  I  understood  afterward,  he  kept  to  the  front 
of  the  engine-bouse.  When  I  met  him  he  was  as  cool  as  ho  would 
have  been  on  his  own  veranda  entertaining  guests.  He  was  natur- 
ally a  very  brave  man.  I  remember  that  he  would  not  come  out  of 
the  engine-house,  l>egrimed  and  soiled  as  he  was  from  his  long  im- 
prisonment, until  he  had  put  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  upon  his  hands. 
The  other  prisoners  were  the  sorriest  lot  of  poople  I  ever  saw.  They 
had  been  without  food  for  over  sixty  hours,  in  constant  dread  of 
being  shot,  aud  were  huddled  up  in  the  comer  where  lay  the  body 
of  Brown's  son  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  insurgents  who  had 
been  killed.  Some  of  them  have  endeavored  to  give  an  account  of 
the  storming  of  the  engine-house  and  the  capture  of  Brown,  but 
none  of  the  reports  have  been  free  from  a  great  many  misstate- 
ments, and  I  suppose  that  Colonel  Washington  and  myself  were 
the  only  persons  reitlly  able  to  say  what  was  done.  Other  stories 
liATe  been  printed  by  jicople  on  the  outside,  describing  the  fight 
within.  What  they  say  must  be  taken  with  a  great  deal  of  allow- 
ance, for  they  could  not  have  been  witnesses  of  what  occurred 
within  the  engine-house.  One  recent  account  describes  me  aa 
jumping  over  the  right-hand  engine  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a 
Boldier*  Of  course  nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  The  report 
made  by  Colonel  Lee  at  the  time,  which  is  now  on  Ole  in  the  War 
Department,  gives  a  more  succinct  and  detailed  account  than  any 
I  have  seen. 

I  can  see  Colonel  Lee  now,  as  he  stood  on  a  slight  elevation, 
aboat  forty  feet  from  the  engine-house,  during  the  assauU,  He 
was  in  civilian  dressy  and  looked  then  very  little  as  he  did  during 
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the  war.  He  wore  no  beard,  except  a  dark  mnstache^  anc 
waB  sligbtly  gray.  He  had  no  arniB  npon  his  person^  and  treal 
the  aSair  as  one  of  no  Tery  great  consequeDoe^  which  wotild 
Bpeedily  settled  by  the  marines.  A  part  of  the  acene,  giTLng  od 
and  life  to  the  picture,  was  the  bright  bine  uniform  of  tlie  mariq 
They  wore  bine  trousers  then,  as  they  do  now,  and  a  dark  hj 
frock-coat  Their  belts  were  white,  and  they  wore  French  faD| 
caps.  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  tweKe  men  in  ] 
storming  party,  nor  can  I  tell  what  became  of  them  in  later  li 
We  had  no  use  for  the  howitzers,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  not  ta^ 
from  the  car. 

Immediately  after  the  fight.  Brown  was  carried  oat  of  \ 
engine-house,  and  recovered  consciousness  while  lying  on  i 
ground  in  front.  A  detail  of  men  earned  him  up  to  the  pj 
master's  office,  where  he  was  attended  to  and  his  wants  sappUi 
On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  with  an  escort,  I  remoTed  b 
to  Charleston,  and  turned  him  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  ] 
handcuffs  were  placed  upon  him,  and  he  supported  himself  wit] 
self-reliance  and  independence  which  were  characteristic  of  i 
man.  He  had  recovered  a  great  deal  from  the  effects  of  the  li| 
from  my  saber,  the  injury  of  which  was  principally  the  shock, 
he  only  received  a  fleeli  wound.  I  had  little  conversation  wit 
and  spent  very  little  time  with  him. 

I  have  often  been  asked  to  describe  Brown's  appearance  i 
instant  he  lifted  his  head  to  see  who  was  talking  with  Col« 
Washington.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  The  wU 
scene  passed  so  rapidly  that  it  hardly  made  a  distinct  imprm 
upon  my  mind.  I  can  only  recall  the  fleeting  picture  of  an  i 
man  kneeling  with  a  carbine  in  his  hand,  with  a  long  gray  be^ 
falling  away  from  his  face,  looking  quickly  and  keenly  toward  I 
danger  that  he  was  aware  had  come  upon  him.  He  was  not  a  la] 
man,  being  perhaps  five  feet  ten  inches  when  he  straightened 
in  full.  His  dress,  even,  I  do  not  remember  distinctly.  I  ahol 
say  that  he  had  his  trousers  tucked  in  his  boots,  and  that  he  w\ 
clothes  of  gray — probably  no  more  than  trousers  and  shirt 
think  he  had  no  hat  upon  his  head.  i 

None  of  the  prisoners  were  hurt.  They  were  badly  frigliM 
and  somewhat  starved*  I  received  no  wounds  except  a  diJ 
scratch  on  one  hand  as  1  was  getting  through  the  hole  in  the  d<^ 
Colonel  Lee  and  the  people  on  the  outside  thought  I  was  wound 
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Brown  had,  at  the  time,  only  five  or  six  fighting  men,  and  I 
think  he  himself  was  the  only  one  who  showed  fight  after  I  enterod 
the  engine-house*  There  were  no  provisions  in  the  huilding,  and 
it  would  have  been  only  a  question  of  time  when  Brown  would 
have  had  to  surrender.  Colonel  Washington  was  the  only  person 
inside  the  house  that  I  knew. 

I  have  been  asked  what  became  of  Brown's  carbine.  That  I 
do  not  know.  My  sword  was  left  in  Washington,  among  people 
with  whom  I  lived,  and  I  lost  trace  of  it.  A  few  years  ago,  after 
having  come  out  of  the  war  and  gone  west  to  Dakota,  where  I  now 
live,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Washington »  Baying 
that  he  knew  where  the  sword  was,  and  that  it  was  still  bent 
double,  as  it  was  left  by  the  thrust  upon  Brown's  breast,  lie  wiid 
that  it  was  now  a  relic  of  great  historic  value,  and  atikod  mc  to 
assent  to  the  selling  of  it  upon  the  condition  that  I  shoiild  rcooivo 
a  portion  of  the  price  of  the  weapon.  To  me  the  mattrr  ha^l  vory 
little  interest,  and  I  replied  indifferently.  Since  then  I  have  hoard 
nothing  of  the  matter.  I  presume  the  saber  could  be  found  somih 
where  in  W^ashington. 

lBa4BL  QliURK. 


JOHNSON'S  PLOT  AND  MOTIVES. 


The  29th  day  of   May,  1865,   Presideiit  JohnBon  ismied 

proclamation  for  the  reorganization  of  the  State  of  North  Care 
lina.  By  that  proclamation  William  W.  Holden  was  appointe 
provisional  governor,  and  it  was  made  his  duty  at  the  earlieet  pnw 
ticahle  period  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  might  ti 
neoeeaary  and  proper  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  oonventio! 
that  should  be  competent  to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  o 
the  State,  and  to  do  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  enable  th 
loyal  citizens  to  restore  the  State  to  its  constitutional  relations  t 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  present  such  a  Republican  form  o 
State  government  as  would  entitle  the  State  to  the  guarantee  o 
the  United  States.  The  voters  were  required  to  take  and  subscrib 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  proclamation  of  amnesty  of  the  sam 
date.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  the  navy  were  required  to  ail 
the  governor  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  him. 

The  proclamation  assumed  that  the  work  of  reconstructiot 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  President  alone.  The  39th  Oongrefl 
could  not  meet  until  December.  It  was  possible  for  the  Presiden 
to  complete  the  work  of  reconstruction  before  the  judgment  c 
Congress  or  of  the  country  could  be  obtained. 

After  an  examination  of  the  document,  my  apprehensions  wei 
such  that  I  made  a  visit  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  coU 
f erring  with  the  President,  and  of  offering  such  suggestions  i 
then  occurred  to  me,  and  which  I  hoped  might  change  his  policy 
At  the  interview  I  stated  my  objections  to  the  proclamation-  H 
said  in  reply  that  the  step  was  experimental ;  that  North  Car< 
lina  was  his  native  State  ;  and  that  he  had  a  wish  to  see  the  Stai 
restored  to  the  Uuion  at  an  early  moment  At  the  end  he  aasture 
me  that  no  other  State  would  be  reorganized  until  the  experimeq 
in  North  Carolina  had  been  tested-  Upon  this  assurance  I  was  i 
a  degree  satisfied,  saying,  however,  as  I  was  leaving,  that  a  contint 
ance  of  the  policy  would  end  in  the  division  of  the  Eepublican  Par^ 
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I  did  not  then  realize  that  my  cloeing  observation  was  an  encour- 
agement to  the  President  to  pnimie  the  policy  against  which  I  was 
protesting.  This  was  afterward  made  to  appear  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Hon,  Stanley  Matthews. 

The  first  day  of  July,  1867,  Stanley  Matthews,  now  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  examined  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes. 

As  a  part  of  his  testimony  he  said  :  **  I  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Johnson  in  February,  1865,  at  the  Burnett  House,  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  was  stopping  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated m  Vice*President,  I  called  upon  liim,  having  been  one 
of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  to  pay  my  respects 
to  him,  and  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  at  that  time  upon 
public  affaire.  The  earlier  part  of  the  conversation  had  reference 
to  some  personal  matters  growing  out  of  our  relations  when  I  was 
in  Nashville  aa  provost-marahaL  After  they  had  been  disposed 
of  in  conversation,  I  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  on 
political  matters  in  Tennessee  at  that  time.  He  remarked  that 
very  great  changes  had  taken  place  since  I  had  been  there  ;  that 
many  of  those  who  at  first  were  the  best  Union  va^n  had  turned  to 
be  the  worst  rebels,  and  that  many  of  those  who  had  originally 
been  the  worst  rebels  were  now  the  best  Union  men.  I  expressed 
surjirise  and  regret  at  what  he  said  in  reference  to  the  matter. 
We  were  sitting  near  each  other  on  the  sofa.  He  then  turned  to 
me  and  said:  'You  and  I  were  old  Democrats.'  I  said  'Yes.*  He 
then  said  :  *  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  the  country  is  ever  to  be 
saved,  it  is  to  be  done  through  the  old  Democratic  Party.'  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  made  any  reply  to  that,  or,  if  I  did,  what  it 
was ;  and  immediately  afterward  I  took  my  leave."  ("  Impeach- 
ment Investigation,"  p.  781.) 

This  avowal  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  hia 
subsequent  political  career.  Although  he  had  been  appointed 
military  governor  of  Tennessee  by  a  Eepubliean  President,  and 
although  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  take  the 
saoond  highest  oflSoe  in  the  nation  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
Party,  he  had  no  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  except 
by  the  agency  of  the  old  Democratic  Party, 

That  avowal  explains  the  proclamation  of  the  2dth  of  May,  for 
the  reorgani7>ation  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  oi)eued 
the  way  for  the  return  of  the  old  Democratic  Party  to  power  in  the 
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government  of  the  United  StateB.  It  explains  tbo  proclamatio] 
the  13t1i  of  June^  1865,  for  the  reorganization  of  ite  State  of  1 
Bissippi — a  State  which  had  no  claim  to  special  congideratiai 
the  hands  of  the  Bepnblican  Party,  of  which  Mr*  Johnson  w^  ^ 
the  recognized  head. 

It  explaiBB  the  several  proclamations,  all  bearing  date  as  ei 
as  July  13,  1866,  by  which  provisional  governors  were  appoia 
lor  Georgia,  for  Texas,  for  Alabama,  for  South  Carolina, 
Florida ;  and  authority  was  given  for  the  erection  of  a  S 
government  in  each.  It  explaina  also  the  unnecess^iry  declara) 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  2d  of  April,  1866,  that  the  States  ti 
recently  in  rebellion  were  still  States  of  the  American  Union,  i 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  **  m 
equals,  and  placed  upon  a  like  footing  as  to  political  rights,  imj 
nitiea,  dignity,  and  power,  with  the  several  States  with  which  t 
are  united." 

It  explains  hie  separation  from  the  Bepublican  Party,  wl 
then,  indeed,  he  had  iu  opinion,  and  probably  in  purpose,  at 
doned,  and  at  a  moment  when  no  controversy  with  its  leaders 
arisen,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  was  aooepting  its  highest  hon 

The  avowal  made  to  Judge  Matthews  casts  reasonable  do 
upon  the  sincerity  of  all  Mr,  Johnson's  subsequeJit  declaration 
which  he  denounced  traitors  and  treason  as  odious,  and  it  prepi 
the  ordinary  human  mind  to  accept  as  truthful  the  statements 
tribut^d  to  General  Grant,  touching  the  events  and  incident 
his  relations  to  President  Johnson  in  the  autumn  of  1866, 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Washington  to  attend  the  session  of  C 
gross  which   began  December  3,  18G6,  I  received  a  letter  fi 
Mr.  Stanton,  asking  me  to  call  at  the  War  Department  at 
earhest  moment  possible.     I  called  without  delay.     He  dire^ 
me  to  his  private  room,  where  he  soon  joined  me. 

Without  preface  he  said:  '*I  am  more  concerned  for  the  ] 
of  the  country  than  I  was  at  any  time  during  the  war/'  His  ea 
words  further  I  cannot  recall,  but  he  gave  me  to  understand  I 
the  President  had  issued  orders  to  officers  of  the  army,  of  wl 
neither  he  nor  General  Grant  had  knowledge^  and  that  there 
danger  that  General  Grant  would  be  sent  away  from  WashiDgl 
He  spoke  of  an  article  I  had  published  in  the  October  numbei 
the  '*  Atlantic  Monthly/'  and  said  that  it  had  disturbed  the  Ps 
dent,  but  that  the  aeheme  for  the  reorganization  of  Congresa 
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not  abandoned.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  attempt  to  send  General 
Grant  to  Mexico,  nor  did  he  refer  to  General  Sherman,  unless  the 
remark  about  orders  related  to  the  order  to  Sherman  to  report  in 
Washington. 

At  the  request  of  Mr*  Stanton,  I  wrote  at  his  dictation  the  sub- 
etanee  of  what  afterward  became  the  second  Bection  of  the  Army 
Appropriation  Act,  approved  March  2,  1867. 

In  that  section  it  was  provided  that  the  head-quarters  of  the 
General  of  the  Army  should  be  at  the  city  ot  Washington,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  detailed  for  service  elsewhere  except  at  his  own 
request  or  by  the  previous  approval  of  the  Senate ;  that  all  orders 
and  instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  War  should  be  issued  through  the  General  of 
the  Army,  or  in  case  of  his  disability,  through  the  officer  next  in 
command  ;  and,  finally,  that  all  orders  isaned  in  any  other  manner 
should  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the  officer  issuing  such  orders, 
and  all  officers  who  might  obey  them,  knowing  that  they  had  been 
issued  in  any  other  manner,  should  be  alike  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

I  submitted  a  fair  copy  of  this  paper  to  Mr.  Stevens,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  repeated  to 
him  in  substance  the  conTersation  that  I  had  had  with  Mr.  Stan- 
ton. We  had  some  conversation  upon  the  constitutional  questions 
that  occurred  to  os>  and  also, upon  the  mode  of  proceeding,  whether 
by  a  separate  bill  or  by  its  incorporation  as  a  section  in  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill. 

The  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Army  Bill,  and  in  that  bill  it 
passed  the  House  after  some  debate  which  did  not  relate  directly  to 
the  merits  of  the  measure,  I  took  the  precaution  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Fessenden,  then  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  the  substance  of  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  limited  to  amendments  proposed 
which  did  not  extend  to  the  merits  of  the  bill.  Mr,  Stevens  re- 
ported the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  the  5th  day  of  February,  and 
at  that  time,  if  not  at  an  earlier  date,  President  Johnson  had 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  to  limit  his  authority  as  commander  of 
the  army,  and  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  events  in 
which  the  purpose  originated* 

At  that  time  I  had  not  had  any  conversations  with  General 
Grant  touching  his  relations  with  President  Johnson.    While  Q«ii» 
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eral  Grant  was  Preeidenty  I  had  many  conversations  with  him^  a] 
as  he  detailed  his  interviewa  with  President  Johnson^  I  was  abll 
understand  the  causes  which  induced  Mr*  Stanton  to  adTise  i 
nrge  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867. 

General  Grant's  statement  to  me  was  this  :  That  on  an  oocafli 
which  I  understood  to  hare  been  in  the  year  1866,  summer  or  ei 
autumn,  Johnson  said  to  him,  **If  I  should  have  trouble  w 
Congress,  which  side  should  you  support  ? "  to  which  Grant  m 
"  That  would  depend  upon  which  side  the  law  was,*' 

President  Jolinson  may  have  interpreted  this  remark  as  equ 
alent  to  a  declaration  by  the  General  uf  the  Army  that  he  eho^ 
support  the  Congress  composed  of  members  from  the  loyal  Sti 
ezeluaively,  until  governments  should  have  been  organised  in  i 
South  in  conformity  to  acts  passed  by  the  Oongrees  compoaed  a 
of  men  from  the  loyal  States.  It  was  in  fact,  however,  a  deela 
tion  tbat  he  should  obey  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  count 
General  Grant's  opinion  in  July,  1867,  ia  fully  proved  by  his  te( 
mony  taken  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  i 

Speaking  of  Ijhe  North  Carolina  proclamation,  and  giving  ; 
opinion  of  it  at  the  time  it  was  issued,  he  said  :  '*  I  looked  upoi 
simply  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  establish  a  sort  of  goverami 
until  Congress  should  meet  and  settle  the  whole  question,'*  ("1 
peachment  Investigationj"  p,  834,) 

General  Grant  was  not  ignorant  of  President  Johnson's  op 
ions  concerning  the  legality  of  the  39th  Congress.  In  his  ta 
mony  (p.  832)  he  said,  speaking  of  Johnson,  **I  have  heard  b 
say^ — and  I  think  T  have  heard  him  say  it  twice  in  his  speechei 
that  if  the  North  carried  the  elections  by  members  enough  to  g 
them,  with  the  Southern  members,  a  majority,  why  would  tl 
not  be  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ?  I  have  heard  him  i 
that  several  times.  ...  I  mean,  if  the  North  carried  enou 
members  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  South." 

There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  President  Johni 
made  a  serious  and  persistent  attempt,  in  the  autumn  of  1866^ 
send  General  Grant  to  Mexico  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  I 
most  thorough  knowledge  of  our  relations  with  that  country  ft 
to  disclose  any  sufficient  and  honorable  reason  for  the  undert^ 
ing. 

After  the  election  of  General  Grant  to  the  Presidency,  he  gt 
me  an  account  of  his  iuterviewB  with  President  Johnaon,  in 
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eaoe  to  the  project  of  sending  the  General  to  Mexico  in  the 
autumn  of  186<3.  It  was,  in  substance,  this  :  "At  a  casual  meet- 
ing the  President  said,  '  I  may  have  occaaion  to  ask  you  to  go  to 
Mexico.'  I  said,  in  reply,  ^I  am  so  situated  that  it  will  not  be 
convenient  for  me  to  leave/  Not  many  days  after  this  con- 
versation the  President  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  office.  Upon 
my  arrival  I  found  Mr.  Seward  and  the  President  Mr,  Seward 
opened  his  portfolio,  aod  read  a  long  paper  addressed  to  me,  and 
containing  instructions  for  my  guidance  in  Mexico.  The  instmo- 
tions  referred  to  many  matters,  more  indefinite,  and  at  the  end  be 
came  out  at  the  same  hole  he  went  in  at.  When  Mr.  Seward  had 
concluded,  I  said  to  the  President,  '  You  know  I  told  you  that  it 
would  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  go  to  Mexico.'  The  President 
then  began  to  argue  with  me,  and  to  urge,  I  as  steadily  resisted 
bis  arguments.  The  President  grew  warm ;  and  finally,  rising 
from  his  chair  and  striking  hie  table  violently  with  his  fist,  he 
said,  *I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  an  officer  of  the  army  who 
will  not  obey  my  orders  I'  I  rose,  took  my  hat  in  my  hand,  and 
said,  '  I  am  an  officer  of  the  army,  but  I  am  a  citizen  also.  The 
service  you  ask  me  to  perform  is  a  civil  service,  and,  as  a  citizen,  I 
may  aocept  it  or  decline  it,  and  I  decline  it/  I  then  left  the 
room/' 

The  distinction  thus  made  by  General  Grant  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  assign  him  to  duty  as  a  soldier  at  any  point 
within  the  United  States  that  the  Preeident  might  select,  and 
hence  the  solicitude  of  Mr<  Stanton  for  the  passage  of  the  section 
in  the  Army  BiO  of  the  2d  of  March,  1867* 

Certain  facts  in  Mr.  Johuson^s  career  are  established  upon 
proofs  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  judges  and  Juries  when  deal- 
ing with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  men. 

(1.)  The  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  having  been  overcome, 
Mr,  Johnson  did  not  sympathize  with  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  nor  believe  in  its  principles, 

(2.)  He  entertained  the  opinion,  common  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  that,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  States  that 
had  been  engaged  in  it  were  stiO  States  of  the  American  Union  ; 
and,  BB  such  States,  that  they  were  entitled,  through  the  agency 
of  the  loyal  citizens  in  each,  to  immediate  and  nnconditional 
ivp^eeentation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

(3.)  Conaequently,  he  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  89th 
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and  40th  GongreeseB  were  iU^al  aasemblagee^  and  Ota 
were  Toid,  or,  at  lea^t^  were  Toidable* 

(4.)  As  set  forth  in  his  ayowal  to  Judge  Matthewa,  he  wat 
bolieTer  in  the  policy  of  "  the  old  Democratic  Party;  '*  conseqneDtlj 
when  the  war  was  ended  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Unic^ 
had  failed^  there  waa  no  obstacle  of  opinion  or  of  policy  separatml 
or  tending  to  separate,  Mr,  Johnson  from  **  the  old  Democrat 
Party." 

If  it  be  assumed  that  these  propositions  concerning  the  opinia 
of  Mr,  Johnson  are  established  by  trustworthy  evidence,  we  Bhi| 
then,  consequently,  find  him  in  such  a  state  of  mind  in  the  yei 
1865,  that  he  might  have  justified  himself  to  himself  in  the  ado| 
tion  of  the  policy  which  he  attempted  in  regard  to  the  reconstm^ 
tion  of  the  Union. 

General  Orant  was  then  in  command  of  the  army,  with  Id 
head-quarters  in  Washington.  He  was  then  fresh  from  a  series  i 
Tictories  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  and  never  marred  bj 
single  defeat.  A  million  men  had  recognized  him  as  their  lead^ 
and  chief. 

The  country  regarded  him  as  the  restorer  of  the  Union.  Th 
Eepublican  Party,  with  few  exceptions,  supported  the  polio;  q 
Congress, 

Any  attempt  to  resist  or  reverse  that  policy  must  end  in  a  di| 
astrous  failure,  unless  General  Orant  could  be  conciliated  or  ezile^ 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  President  Johnson  a^ 
tempted  first  to  reconcile  General  Grant  to  his  policy,  and,  failing 
in  that,  he  then  attempted  to  send  him  out  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  Mr,  Johnson's  opinions  upoi 
the  questions  in  controversy  in  1865  and  1866  ;  but  whether  b 
had  a  fixed  resolution  as  to  his  own  conduct  in  the  premises  is  nq 
so  clear.  In  his  opinions  he  was  fixed  to  obstinacy ;  but  his  a/t 
tions  were  often  spasmodic  and  erratic 

In  many  forms  of  speech  he  asserted  the  rights  of  senators  au 
representatives  chosen  in  the  rebel  States  under  the  provisiooi 
governments  which  he  had  set  up  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  he  hfl 
a  fixed  and  continuing  resolation  to  recognize  a  Oongrese  ooH 
posed  of  those  senators  and  representatives  combined  with  dii| 
elected  Democratic  senators  and  representatives  from  the  Nortb 
and  to  defend  such  a  Congress  by  force.  The  project,  howeve^ 
must  have  been  in  his  mind,  and  there  may  haye  been  mome^ 
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when  lie  eBtertaioed  the  thonght  of  attempting  its  erecntion. 
With  Mr.  Johnson^  coarage  was  a  paasion  and  not  a  habit  of  life. 
Hence  he  was  likely  to  form  resolntions  which  he  had  no  eon* 
tinning  ability  to  execute. 

There  is  a  chapter  in  Mr.  John8on*fi  history  remote  from  the 
gnbject  of  this  inquiry  at  the  beginning,  but  which  at  the  end 
may  have  bad  a  relation  to  the  project  for  the  reorganization  of 
Congress, 

In  1862,  Mr.  Jobnson  was  military  goTemor  of  Tennessee,  and 
J,  S,  Fowler,  afterward  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
held  the  office  of  comptroller.  During  the  summer  of  that  year 
General  Buell  was  forced  back  upon  Louisville,  and  all  regular 
communication  between  Xaahville  and  the  Ohio  River  was  inter- 
mpted.  There  were  troops  at  NashyiUe  who  had  not  been  paid. 
Many  of  them  were  from  the  yicinity  of  Kaahville,  and  their  fam- 
ilies  were  in  want  of  the  means  of  living. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Fowler  went 
to  the  Planters'  Bank  and  the  Union  Bank,  and  obtained  a  loan  of 
forty  thousand  dollars^  twenty  thousand  from  eacb,  for  which  they 
signed  two  notes,  or  drafts,  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
money  of  these  banks  was  then  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent. 
'discount.  Of  the  sum  so  obtained,  about  thirty-four  thousand 
dollars  were  paid  out  at  par  to  the  soldiers,  and  upon  the  usual 
pay-roll^.    The  remainder  was  used  in  the  hospitals. 

When  communications  were  opened,  the  pay-rolls  were  sent  to 
Washington,  and  in  duo  timo  Mr.  Johnson  received  a  draft  for  the 
payments  that  had  been  made  to  tho  soldiers,     Mr.  Fowler  was 
reimbursed    for  the    hospital   expenditures,  and   that  money  he 
placed  in  Mr.   Johnson's  hands.     The  government  was  then  re- 
ceiving money  on  deposit  and  allowing  interest  at  the  rati?  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum.    At  the  reqacst  of  Mr.  Jobnson,  Mr.  Fowler 
Liook  the  money  to  Cincinnati,  deposited  it  in  the  United  Statc« 
'depository,  and  received  therefor  four  certificates  of  tlO,000  each, 
and  all  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Johnson,     Mr.  Fowler  said :  "  Then 
Lof  course  he  was  to  meet  those  notes.     I  was  very  much  pressed 
rafterward  to  pay  the  notes,  and  annoyed  in  reference  to  them,    I 
presented  the  matter  to  Governor  Johnson  after  he  became  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  what  was  done  In  regard  to 
it  I  do  not  know  personally.     The  last  time  I  called  his  attention 
to  it  he  remarked,  '  Let  them  call  on  me,  and  I  will  attend  to  it/ 
VOL.  CXLI.— NO.  349  39 
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or  words  to  that  effect."      ("ImpeachmeDt  InTestigstioQ,' 
176.)  , 

The  Planters'  Bank  failed,  wa3  put  into  the  bands  of  rei^fm 
and  a  Mr.  Michael  Boms,  a  friend  of  President  Johnfioii,  v^ 
designated  as  agent^  with  authority  to  arrange  for  the  pajmeold 
the  notea,  Mr.  Bums  was  examined  in  February,  1867,  Hi 
Btated  that  ho  had  an  interview  with  the  Preaident  in  the  prooe^ 
ing  November.  At  that  intenriew  the  President  said  thai  b^ 
would  like  to  have  the  notes  arranged ;  that  he  did  not  get  mnq 
value  from  them ;  that  he  paid  the  money  to  the  troops  and  goj 
ft  good  deal  of  cursing  because  it  was  a  depreciated  curreiiqpi 
(''Impeachment  Investigation,"  p.  164.) 

The  statement  of  Bums  was  this  :  **  Alter  he  became  Preside^ 
the  parties  became  clamorous  for  their  money.  He  said  he  thou^ 
they  should  not  demand  the  money  from  him  in  full*  He  then  aske^ 
them  to  compromise  it,  and  ho  thought  they  ought  to  take  tlC 
each.  The  banks  sent  on  a  Mr,  White  to  arrange  the  matter*  \ 
White  returned  with  an  offer  from  the  President  of  tlO^OOO 
I  told  the  President,  when  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  me  i^ 
the  latter  part  of  18G6,  that  I  thought  the  banks  would  not  tmkl 
that  offer^  and  that  he  should  offer  more*  I  telegraphed  early  i] 
January,  1807,  to  him,  that  the  Union  Bank  claim  could  be  settled 
for  115,000.  He  acceded  to  this  proposition.  .  .  .  When  ] 
went  to  make  the  arrangements  with  the  bank  they  would  not  tjib 
lesa  than  116,250.  I  got  fretted  about  it,  and  in  order  to  ba  ric 
of  it,  having  told  him  I  could  settle  it  for  $15,000,  I  gave  a  chect 
on  my  own  private  account  in  the  bank  for  the  $1,250.  .  .  .* 
The  claim  of  the  Planters'  Bank  had  been  previously  paid  by  him^ 

'*  They  took  $14,600.    The  reason  he  claimed  a  compromise  wa< 
that  when  he  got  the  money  the  currency  of  the  bank  was  \ 
twenty  per  cent,  below  par."    ("  Impeachment  In vestigatio 
1U7.) 

"The  money  paid  to  the  Planters'  Bank  was  the  proceeds  q{ 
twenty  Tennessee  bonds,  then  worth  about  seventy-two  or  seventj^ 
three  per  cent,  of  their  par.'*  (*^  Impeachment  InvestigatioBi''  p^ 
1148.) 

President  Johnson  kept  an  account  with  the  First  Natioiiil 
Bank,  Washington,  The  cashier,  W.  S.  Huntington,  was  examinea 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  March  30,  1867,  When  tha( 
account  was  opened  he  placed  in  the  bank  certificates  of  d«i 
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posit   issued  by  the    assistant    treasurer    at  Cincinnati,  to  the 
amonDt,  as   Mr,  Huntington  thought,  of  $50,000.     These  cer- 
tificates were  collected  by  the  bank,  and  148,000  of  the  proceeds 
I  were  inrested  in  United  States  seven-thirty  bonds.      The  bonds 
lirere  of  the  par  yalue  of  150,000,  as  their  market  value  was  then 
(less  than  par.     An  additional  purchase  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
HOjOOO  was  subsequently  made. 

Finally,  all  these  bonds  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  amounting 
to  164,947,  were  placed  to  Mr,  Johnson's  credit  under  date  of 
December  15,  1866.     ("Impeachment  Investigation,*'  p,  181*) 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  President  Johnson,  at  the  First 

[National  Bank,  March  28,  1867,  was  157,302.27,  showing  that 

Ikhe  sale  of  the  seven-thirty  bonds  had  not  been  for  the  purpose  of 

^ehanging  the  investment.    Mr.  Huntington  testified  that  he  made 

a  suggestion  to  the  President  "  that  he  had  better  sell  them,  as  the 

price  was  pretty  good.'* 

This  chapter  in  Mr*  Johnson's  history  does  not  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sale  of  bonds  was  due  to  any  plan  or  purpose  that 
might  disturb  the  credit  of  the  country,  or  lead  him  to  the  thought 
that  it  might  be  convenient  to  have  at  command  a  considerable 
^  aum  of  ready  money.  It  is  a  legal  conclnsion  from  the  evidence 
that  the  transaction  was  a  financial  one,  solely  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  sale  was  made  in  December,  1866,  and  that  the 
money  lay  in  bank  unused  for  more  than  a  hundred  days,  may 
lead  some  minds  to  an  opposite  conoluBiou, 
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Ik  a  recent  interview  with  tho  editor  of  tlie  North  Amei 
Rbtiew,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  article  in  the  No?^ 
number  of  the  "Century,*'  page  128  et  seq.,  and  I  waa  a&) 
the  interests  of  history  to  prepare  some  obeervations  npos 
matters  therein  set  forth.  I  said  there  were  very  serious 
tions  to  a  compliance  with  his  request ;  that  time  and  my 
patiuns  precluded  the  preparation  of  an  historical  article  ; 
the  time  was  inopportune,  on  aoconnt  of  the  reoent  death  c 
author  of  the  '^Century"  article,  the  state  of  the  public 
created  by  sympathies  his  death  had  excited,  and  becau 
the  existeuce  of  strong  partisan  biases  and  partisan  int 
that  lived  and  fed  upon  the  iUusioue  which  had  been  creat 
the  past.  It  waa  urged  by  the  editor  that  errors  in  history 
pernicious,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible  they  should  be  eradia 
that  tho  Review  was  desirous  of  directing  its  efforts  to  the  p 
gation  of  the  truth  of  history,  and,  therefore,  of  acting  upoi 
maxim,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  some  oontribiitia 
that  end.  My  reply  was  that  the  utmost  I  could  do  would 
signalize  a  few  of  the  many  errors  of  fact  which  the  articld 
taiued,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  students  of  history  to 
until  the  publication  of  the  records  of  the  rebellion  coveriaj 
period  should  furnish  the  materials  for  demonstratioru  I 
thermore,  represented  to  him  that  personally  I  had  very 
objeotiona  to  troubling  the  public  with  piecemeal  bits  of 
matiou  concerning  war  matters,  to  which  the  editor  replied  i 
seemed  a  duty  which  men  having  held  high  commands  i 
military  service  owed  to  posterity,  to  contribute  testimony 
obscure  or  mooted  points  while  they  were  yet  alive;  thai 
matters  treated  of  in  the  "Century*'  article  were  compam 
little  understood  by  the  general  public  ;  that  the  number  of 
witnesses  to  the  events  the  article  recounted  was  constant! 
minishing ;  and  that^  while  waiting  for  the  means  and  the  €{ 
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ttuj^  of  a  thorough  liistory^  the  public  ought  to  ba^e  at  least 
soDxetblng  from  me  on  the  eubject  I  finally  said  that  the  true 
way  would  be  to  make  a  plain  and  summary  fftatemont  of  the 
facta  inTolyed^  but  that  for  lack  of  time  to  refer  to  reports  and 
correspondence  not  yet  published,  I  could  not  undertake  to  do  it ; 
that  the  most  I  would  do  would  be  to  submit  tbe  following  obsor- 
Tations  : 

At  the  outset  the  article  statee  : 

*'BDt  after  the  iiiT(»tmeDt  of  Vickaburg,  Bragg's  uiDf  was  largely  dfr> 
pjeted  to  strengthen  Johnston,  in  Mimifisippi." 

My  information,  which  is  Tery  poeitiTe,  flatly  contradicts  that 
statement.  Very  few  troops  if  any,  save  caTalry,  were  detached 
from  Bragg's  command  in  Tennessee. 

*'  I  freqaentlj  wrote  to  General  Balleek  suggesting  that  Bosecrans  should 
more  against  Bfigg.  By  so  doing  he  would  either  detain  the  latter's  troopa, 
or  la  J  Chattanooga  open  to  capture/' 

This  shows  that  the  author  of  the  "  Century  '*  article  did  not  un- 
dfiivtand  the  situation.  Bragg,  commanding  the  army  of  the  Mis- 
OHippi,  was  in  middle  Tennessee  ;  his  troops  were  largely  Tennes^ 
aeeans ;  he  occupied  two  intrenched  camps,  and  commanded  tho 
com  country  of  Duck  and  Elk  rivers,  with  railway  communication 
to  Chattanooga  for  supplying  his  army.  He  was  confronting  a 
dangeroos  and  powerful  Union  army,  and  had  eveiy  reason  for  be* 
lieTing  that  he  was  rendering  eerrices  of  vital  importance  to  the 
cause  he  reproeentei  As  the  commander  of  the  Union  army 
facetiously  remarked,  like  Squibob  in  the  celebrated  combat  with 
the  San  Diego  editor,  ''He  was  holding  us  down  with  his  nose, 
which  he  had  inserted  between  our  teeth  for  that  purpose." 

Bragg'e  troops  were  already  thus  being  detained,  and  the  views 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Century  **  article  to  the  contrary  are  illusory. 
As  to  laying  **  Chattanooga  open  to  capture,"  subsequent  events 
show  what  was  required  for  that  purpoee.  Had  Bragg  been 
driven  across  the  Tennessee  Biver,  the  Union  army,  for  lack  of 
railway  transportation  and  forage,  could  not  have  followed  him 
further  than  its  banks  within  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Mean- 
while,  the  main  body  of  his  troops  not  being  required  to  watch  the 
eroflsingB,  Bragg  would  have  been  obliged  to  join  Johnston,  and  so 
enable  him  to  attack  our  besieging  army  at  Vicksburg  in  the  rear, 
or  to  compel  it  to  quit  its  iutrenchments  and  undertake  a  cam* 
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paign.     Thus,  ^liat  the  author  of  the  **  Oentmj  *'  article 
have  done,  insteiMl  of  iticreaaixig  his  aasurance  of  aaf^, 
have  drawn  npon  him  the  very  foroeg  which  it  was 
keep  away.     The  author  adds  : 

'*GeQ4)nU  lUUeok  Btrongly  Approved  the  stiggc»tioD,  and  finAllj  wrotol 
ttiat  he  had  repeat edljr  ordered  HoseoraBfi  to  adT&nc«,  but  that  the  hitter] 
ocnutatitlf  failed  to  comply  with  the  order,  and  at  last^  after  bavis^  h^ 
ooimdl  of  war,  replied,  in  efFect/'  etc* 

I  never  failed  to  comply  with  General  Hallock's  order ;  for 
did  not  order  me  to  advance  j  nor  did  I  ever  hold  a  council 
war,  as  the  author  states,  whatever  may  have  been  written  to  t 
contrary.  What  the  article  states  further  on,  that  **  BoH»cr^ 
was  ordered  to  move  against  the  army  that  was  detaching  trofl 
to  raise  the  siege,"  contains  two  errors.  First,  no  each  ordj 
were  given ;  second^  no  material  bodies  of  troops  were  detach^ 
On  the  23d  of  June  the  Array  of  the  Cumberland  began  its  mot 
ments,  and  by  the  4th  of  July  occupied  successively  the  enemj 
intrenched  campa,  Shelbynlle  and  Tullahoma,  eighteen  milee 
the  rear  of  Shelb3rnlle,  as  formidably  intrenched  as  those  of  d 
enemy  at  Yicksburg ;  and  Bragg  had  retreated  aoroas  the  mooi] 
ains  and  across  the  Tennessee  Hiver,  and  destroyed  aa  far  aa  p<j 
sible  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Eailroad,  aloqg  which  ha^ 
retired.  ^^ 

**I  ]aiew  the  peril  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  iu^  beii^  dcfdefa 
oantinuallj  not  only  by  ordinary  casualties,  but  also  by  having  to  det« 
troops  to  hold  itfl  constantly  emending  line  over  which  to  draw  supplifits,  whj 
the  enemy  in  front  was  as  constantly  bein^  strengthened,"  ^ 

The  student  of  history  will  note  the  above  statement,  1 
aignalizes  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  Army 
Cumberland  had  subsequently  to  ovexcome ;  and  he  will 
derstand  the  paragraphs  which  immediately  follow  in  that  i 
by  a  statement  of  what  the  Army  of  tlie  Cumberland  had  to  i 
after  the  close  of  the  Tullahoma  campaign  of  fifteen  days  jq 
mentioned — driving  Bragg  across  the  Tennessee  River. 

First,  it  had  to  repair  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Builid 
from  Murfreesboro  forward  to  Winchester,  in  order  to  stib&i^  tJ 
army  at  that  point  \  second,  it  had  to  repair  the  same  thence  { 
Bridgeport^  in  order  to  carry  forward  supplies  \  and  third,  to  : 
Chattanooga.  The  reasons  for  this  were,  that  this  point  admit 
of  the  use  of  the  Kashville  and  Chattanooga  road^  tho . 
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itral  road,  and  part  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleaton  road  and 
rirer,  as  lines  of  supply.  The  possession  of  Chattanooga  would 
make  East  Tennessee  untenable  by  the  enemy,  cut  off  his  use  of 
£he  ooaI  mines  in  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ten^ 
nefisee^  from  which  he  was  supplying  his  furnaces  at  Etowah,  and 
open  the  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy*  The  obstacles 
to  he  encountered  were  to  cross  thefte  mountain  ranges,  keep  up 
the  supplies  of  the  army,  and  forca  a  passage  of  the  Tennessee 
River  in  the  face  of  the  opposing  enemyi  or  deceive  him  as  to  the 
point  of  crossing.  Of  these  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome, 
the  author  of  the  article  appears  to  have  had  no  conception.  The 
repairs  of  the  NashYiUe  and  Chattanooga  road,  the  demonetra- 
tions  necessary  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  point  wlicre  the 
Tennessee  River  would  bo  crossed,  the  preparation  of  material  for 
ponton-bridges,  and  the  training  of  men  to  handle  them,  were  all 
carried  on  simultaneously  from  the  day  the  campaign  of  Tulla- 
homa  ended.  On  the  18th  of  July,  the  first  train  from  Nashville 
orossed  the  Elk  River  bridge,  bringing  supplies  to  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  at  Wiochester.  Sheridan^a  division  was  advanced  to 
Stevenson  and  Bridgeport,  covering  the  repairs  of  the  railway, 
preventing  the  entire  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridge,  and  taking 
pcflseasion  of  the  river  from  below  Caperton's  Ferry,  far  aboTC 
Bridgeport,  The  scanty  equipment  of  the  road,  which  was  a  five- 
feet  gauge,  on  which  no  Northern  engine  could  be  used,  made  the 
process  of  accumulating  supplies  for  the  movement  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  comparatively  slow.  Nor  could  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  undertake  this  movement,  after  it  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  with  a  loss  supply  than  twenty  days*  rations  and  am- 
mnnition  for  two  groat  battles.  Food  for  the  animals  could  not 
be  carried,  and  the  movement  could  not  begin  until  com  was  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  supply  it.  On  the  14th  of  August,  the  movement  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  began.  The  demonstrations  planned 
and  successfully  executed  were  such  as  to  force  the  enemy  to  the 
belief  that  the  Amy  of  the  Cumberland  would  cross  the  Tennoh 
eee  at  or  near  Blythe*s  Ferry,  forty-five  miles  above  Chattanooga  j 
while,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  determined  to  cross  the  river  on  pon- 
ton-bridges at  Bridgeport,  twenty-eight  miles  below  Ohattanooga» 
and  at  Osperton^s  Ferry,  ten  miles  below  Bridgeport,  The  length 
of  the  ponton-bridge  at  the  latter  place  was  1,2S4  feet,  and  the 
ponton  and  trestle  bridge  at  Bridgeport  2»700  feet  long. 
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The  success  of  the  operations  just  described  for  the 
depended  upon  keeping  up  the  illusion  of  the  enemj  m 
point  of  crossing,  Sheridan's  head-quarters  were  at  St 
the  junction  of  the  Nashyille  and  Chattanooga  with  the  Memp 
and  Charleston  rood  ;  Athens  was  occupied^  and  oar  caralrj  i 
pied  the  Tennessee  on  the  south.  The  railroad  from  SteYenflcnil 
Athens  was  open,  and  trains  running  upon  it.  The  greatest  qui 
tnde  was  obserired.  After  they  croesed  the  Cumberland  Moimtaiii 
the  troops  encamped  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  from  the  clilb  i 
Sand  Mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  pont<^ 
train  was  brought  forward  into  Crow  Creek  Valley,  and  the  pa 
toniers  there  trained  in  putting  it  up  and  taking  it  down,  Tl 
rirer  front  was  examined  from  Shell  Mound  downward  past  S 
quatcbee  Valley  to  Bridgeport,  Scquatchee  is  a  deep  and  narro 
TaUey  separating  the  great  mountain  mass  into  two,  Cumberkq 
Mountain  on  the  west,  and  Walden's  Ridge  on  the  east,  only  thd 
or  four  miles  wide  at  most,  but  fertile  and  tolerably  well  setAM 
This  was  occupied  by  the  twenty-first  corps,  stretching  for  tweni 
miles  up  and  down  the  TaUey,  and  making  the  largest  possil^ 
display  of  force  of  all  arms ;  while  one  brigade  of  cayaliy  and  od 
brigade  of  mounted  infantry  were  to  drive  everything  acrosa  aa 
occupy  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  from  Ghattanooi 
northward,  each  backed  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  encamped  di^ 
played,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Walden^s  Ridge  in  sight  of  the  Td 
nessee  Valley  above  Chattanooga,  and  were  to  keep  up  the  in^ 
pression  that  our  point  of  crossing  would  be  about  Blythe's  Ferrj 
The  eDera/s  movements  demonstrated  his  conviction  that  thi 
would  be  so. 

These  were  but  preliminary  preparations.  The  great  problai 
yet  to  be  solved  was  to  get  the  enemy  out  of  Chattanooga,  an 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  into  possession  of  it,  and  then  I 
maintain  it  in  that  position.  I  had  caused  the  enemy  to  concei] 
truie  his  troops  at  and  north  of  Chattanooga.  I  knew  that  tl^ 
moment  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  crossed  the  TennesB« 
River^  Buckner  would  leave  East  Tennessee  and  join  Bragg*  Chal 
tanuoga  is  on  the  east  side  at  the  north  end  of  Lookout  Bang^ 
over  which  the  only  passes  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  aTaikbl 
for  troops  of  all  arms,  were  :  first,  at  the  nose  of  the  motintaua 
near  Chattanooga ;  second,  at  Johnston^  pass,  twenty-six  mill 
south  of  it  \  and  third,  at  Valley  Head|  forty-six  milea 
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when  a  roftd  I»(U  down  bj  Alpine  into  Broomtown  Vall^jr.  T^ 
aomth  Chstiaaoogm  tner  the  pM8  at  tha  now  of  tba  nsiaiiiiteiii 
near  Chartannnga  wai  impractifsable*  U  waa  abaolaialy  MOMiaty 
la  flUUMVier  Bragg  with  his  foroea  mil  of  thai  poaiiiQiit  Ui«  taliia 
of  whidi  Biaggf  aa  well  as  I,  knew.  Such  a  manottfar  coald  ba 
ffuceesgful  oulj  by  threatening  his  eommunioaiioiit  al  aomo  ooil* 
fliderable  rfirtfance  ioutb  of  Chattanooga  toward  Atlanta  aiid  tilt 
threat  mnat  neceasarUj  be  aTei;  formidable  oniw  It  wai  th^rahft 
detennined  that^  upon  eroeatng  the  Teimeiiaa  RiTar,  the  MH^ 
Oorps  Ehonld  go  by  Caperton's  Ferry,  crons  Sand  Mmtntaiut 
•aeend  Wilk'  Creek  (Lookoat  Y&IIey)  to  Yallt^y  Ucad^  whoiH>u  the 
caTaljy  sbonld  precede  it  into  Broonitoim  ValWy»  and  oparato 
with  great  vigor;  that  the  corps  commander  theiiUI  land  a  brl< 
gade  down  the  eastern  slope  of  Lookout  MotiQtaiti»  to  Alpini%  aud 
possibly  support  it  by  two  other  brigades;  that  Thomas,  with  the 
14th  corps,  should  cross  at  Bridge(>ort  over  into  Ijookuut  Vidli^y 
by  another  route,  and  ascend  that  valloy  in  si^lit  of  tho  oiicmy  im 
Lookout  Mountain,  until  the  head  of  tho  colutttn  nhinild  arrlvn  ai 
the  foot  of  Johnston's  pass,  about  four  iiiiloM  tiho\{\  TrvuUm  i  tlinl 
Crittenden*s  corps^  the  21st,  with  ReynoldNNIiviiiiun  of  TlMiiiiMJi'i 
corps,  should  cross — ^part  at  Shell  Mound  in  btmin,  tlici  rtmialiidi^r 
on  the  ponton  and  trestle  bridge^foMow  Thoniuji'ii  (MirjM  n  Hthui 
distance  np  Trenton  Valloy^  Hcndtng  a  divinii^n  la  watch  iUa  romt 
crossing  over  the  nose  of  Lookout  iii  hiM  rour. 

AH  these  moTements  were  arrangod  boiwaoti  Ilia  UiHU  mid 
28tk  The  effect  of  their  execution  wai  to  be  to  oc»nk|Mt|  (Ua 
enemy  to  believe  that  a  movement  woa  to  be  mmlOf  by  ilio  wtijr  of 
Alpine,  to  strike  his  communicationi  at  Roma  or  Itn  Ylolnlty,  i4imI| 
by  keeping  up  this  belief,  to  Induce  him  to  wUhiliiiw  iil  httut  mi 
far  south  of  Chatt4inooga  that  we  ebottld  be  able  ta  ouiu^uiiirata 
our  entire  command  there. 

That  we  should  be  obliged  to  fight  a  gntat  hat  tin  fur  the  |kii« 
session  of  Chattanooga  was  beyond  poatblo  In  i  I « ^       '  ^ '    ^ 

this  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  OiUBb«rfatMl  I*  « 

it  ought  betimes  to  hare  been,  by  the  oancMtfilraUtin  uf  iho  Army 
oi  the  Tenneaeee  near  Decatur,  titr  m  iiiOfefSi«'r  '      '  " ' 

Alabama,  or  further  north,  so  as  to  Ije  wfthia 
hmd  Bomiide  closed  down  on  the  left  flank  of  lU  i. 
was  the  original  undeiwtandinigi  ibirre  mij(Kt  havii  b' »  m 
taiAty  of  its  being  obliged  to  lli^  fBob  a  buttlu  fur  ilm  j^ 
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of  Cluittiiioogft,  Bnt  as  it  was,  that  army,  the  only  force  irhj 
itood  between  the  enemy  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  throogh  no  fai 
or  negligenoe  of  its  commander,  had  been  put  in  great  and  uei 
hm  peril.  The  intereets  of  the  Confederacy  were  supreme 
Omshing  it  or,  at  least,  in  defeating  the  object  of  its  campaig 
Fhmi  its  iooeption  I  foresaw  this,  and  the  absolute  neceaeity 
making  proyision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  of  the  Old 
beriand  at  Chattanooga,  when  we  shonld  get  possesaion  of  it 
tlieiclbre  ordered  to  be  built,  at  Bridgeport,  five  flat-bottom,  stei 
whael  eleamboata,  to  be  n^d  between  there  and  Chattanooga 
the  lowest  stages  of  water,  and  placed  the  bnsinesa  of  constroctij 
them  in  charge  of  Captain  Edwards,  an  efficient  quartermast^ 
The  material  for  the  constmction  of  these  boats  was  brought  do# 
the  engines  ordered  from  the  shops  in  the  North,  the  first  hi 
bmiched,  and  the  second  hull  nearly  ready  to  be  launched  betwa| 
the  20th  and  the  28th  of  August,  when  the  Army  of  the  CnmU 
land  began  its  movement  across  the  river  During  the  ten  djj 
intervening  between  my  arrival  at  Stevenson  and  the  beginning  i 
the  movement,  I  had  also  telegraphed  for  the  representatives  of  Ij 
railroad  bridge  building  firms  of  Fletcher  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  si^ 
Boomer  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  contracted  with  them  for  repaj 
ing  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Tennessee  River  at  Bridgepol 
lobe  done  in  four  weeks,  and  the  Running  Water  Bridge— the  od 
other  large  railway  bridge  between  that  and  Chattanooga — to  | 
completed  within  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  passage  ot  tl 
first  freight  train  over  the  Bridgeport  Bridge.  The  Ranm 
Water  Bridge  was  of  three  spans^— eaoh  span  171  feet,  the  centi| 
pier  110  feet  high.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ''Century  *'  article  i 
indioate  anything  of  this,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  significant  part  ^ 
the  history  of  that  campaign. 

The  Army  of  the  Camberland  began  t^  cross  the  Tenn< 
Biver  on  the  ^th  of  August  ^^^  ^^^  movement  was  contii 
aooording  to  the  plan.  Its  effect  as  anticipated,  was  to 
Bra^  to  evacuate  Chattanooga  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  Septeoml 
and  more  slowly  south.  Of  couTse,  the  country,  the  air,  aq 
everything  was  filled  with  nunon  as  to  the  enemy's  moreoieiil 
As  soon  as  Bragg^s  movem^it  was  known,  I  directed  Oeoea 
Thomas  to  ascend  Johnston-s  Pass  to  the  top  of  Lookout  Momi 
am,  and  to  descend  at  Cooper's  Gap  on  the  east  side  ;  to  occopy 
defentiTe  poeitioQ  at  the  foot  of  the  gap^  which  would  keep  up  tU 
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enemy's  belief  that  we  meant  to  cut  tia  commnnications  witt 
AtlftQta,  and  preTent  him  retracing  his  ateps^  which^  npon  the  con- 
trary belief,  he  would  promptly  have  done^  into  Chattanooga. 
While  Thomas  was  thus  ordered  to  move  over  Lookout,  at  John- 
ston's and  Cooper's  Gaps,  the  twenty-first  corps,  under  General  T. 
L.  Crittenden,  instead  of  waiting  to  follow  Thomas,  was  ordered 
to  follow  the  road  over  the  nose  of  the  mountain  into  Chattanooga, 
taking  with  him  the  reserve  artOleiy,  leave  it  there  in  charge  of  a 
brigade,  move  out  on  the  enemy^a  lines  of  withdrawal  south,  and 
ascertain  his  movements.  On  the  9th  it  was  found  that  the  enemy 
was  retiring  slowly  and  in  force,  toward  Lafayette,  and  later,  on 
the  10th  or  11th,  it  was  found  that  he  was  concentrating  at  that 
point. 

What  grounds  there  were  for  the  popular  impression  which  had 
been  so  assiduonsly  fostered  in  certain  quarters,  that  we  had  pos- 
session of  Chattanooga,  appears  from  this.  It  is  for  the  reader  to 
understand  what  kind  of  possession  that  was.  As  Lafayette  was 
only  thirty  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  we  had  to  concentrate 
between  the  enemy  and  that  place,  the  space  was  very  limited. 
Thomas's  corps  was  on  the  flunk  of  that  interspace,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  South  Chickaraauga,  and  Crittenden,  who  had  moved 
out  on  the  roads  to  the  east  of  Thomas's  position,  was  ordered  to 
move,  with  all  possible  secrecy  and  dispatch,  westward  to  support- 
ing distance  of  Thomas,  At  the  same  time  the  twentieth  corps 
(MoCook's)  was  ordered  to  move  with  all  possible  celerity  from  its 
position  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Lookout,  near  Alpine,  to  which, 
without  orders,  it  had  been  moved  from  Valley  Head,  and  to  join 
Thomas.  Meanwhile,  on  the  14th,  we  learned  that  Longstreet 
had  arrived  at  Atlanta  with  his  corps  from  Lee's  army,  and  was  to 
join  iu  the  fight.  Fully  aware  of  the  perils  of  the  situation,  I  had 
ordered  up  General  Granger  to  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  and  now 
dispatched  orders  to  him  to  go  immediately  to  Chattanooga  with 
Steadman's  division  and  HcCook's  and  Spear^s  brigades.  The 
iospense  while  these  orders  were  being  carried  wa«  fearful ;  but 
finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  head  of  McCook's  column 
arrived  at  the  top  of  Cooper's  Gap,  and  under  cover  of  a  strong 
picket  line  along  the  Soutli  Chickamauga,  the  movement  of  Crit- 
tenden's and  Thomas's  corps  began  to  the  north-eastward,  to  get  on 
the  roads  leading  through  Rossville,  between  the  enemy  and  Chat- 
tanooga.    Four  hours  of  precious  time  were  lust  by  the  delay  of 
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General  Hazen^  who,  until  he  receired  orders  through  the  reg 
channel,  declined  to  be  relieved  by  General  Negly^s  division 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  join  bis  division  comman 
These  two  corps  moved  all  the  night  of  the  18th  bj  a  line  of 
built  through  the  woods ;  and  by  daylight  of  the  19th,  Gee 
Thomas  with  his  corps  was  planted  across  the  Gordon's  Mills 
Bossville  road  to  Chattanooga.     Thus,  by  the  delay  in  the  an 
of  the  twentieth  corps  and  that  just  mentioned,  though  com 
tmted  between  the  enemy  and  Chattanooga,  our  toil-worn  tro 
unable  to  choose  our  own  battle-ground,  were  obliged  to  begin 
battle  of  the  19th  and  2Dth  of  September,  1863,  for  the  posBei 
of  that  place,  knowing  that  they  alone  stood  between  a  powei 
veteran  army  and  the  Ohio  River, 

In  the  light  of  all  this  the  reader  will  be  able  to  unders 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  statement  in  the  "  Century  "  art 
beginning;  '*Soon  it  was  discovered  in  Washington  that  Bosea 
was  in  trouble  and  required  assist-anoe,"  and  with  whom  must 
the  terrible  responsibility  that  the  troops  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  anxious  to  come  to  our  aid^ — which  ought  to  have  o 
up  six  weeks  before^  as  the  *' Century"  article  says — did  not  in 
get  orders  to  move  until  the  23d  of  September,  two  days  aftei 
battle  of  Chickamauga  had  given  us  beyond  peradventure 
poflsession  of  Chattanooga,  It  will  also  appear  what  weight  shi 
attach  to  the  remark  that — 

*'  Meanwhile,  HoBecrans  h&d  very  akililolly  manoeuTered  Bngg  sonj 
U&s  Tennessee,  through  and  beyond  Chattanooga,'^ 

Bragg  was  not  maneuvered  aouth  of  the  Tennessee  Biver^ 
through  Chattanooga,  during  the  campaign.  He  had  been  i 
for  two  months.  Ever  since  the  campaign  of  Tullahoma  c 
him  out  of  middle  Tennessee  he  had  occupied  that  side  o£ 
riven  It  will  appear  also  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  staten 
'4f  he  (Rosecrans)  had  stopped  and  intrenched,  and  made 
self  strong  there,"  etc.  The  writer  of  the  "Century''  art 
after  all  these  years,  and  with  all  his  military  ideas,  does  not  1 
to  comprehend  the  situation,  nor  the  utter  error  of  saying  tha 

*•  He  puahed  on,  with  his  forces  very  much  acatfcerod,  until  Bngg**  I 
from  Misflissippt  began  to  joiu  him.  then  Bragg  took  the  mltiatirew 
orans-  bad  to  fall  back  in  turn,  and  waa  able  to  get  his  umf  toigtti 
Chickamauga/'  etc 
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In  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing  facta,  that  we  fought  the 
enemy  on  the  19th  and  20th.  on  a  hattle-ground  not  of  our  own 
chooeing^  and  offered  him  battle  on  the  %Ui,  at  Rossville,  only 
three  miles  from  our  position  on  those  days,  and  took  possession  of 
Chattanooga  on  the  following  nighty  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
statement  that — 

"  RosecraiiB  was  badly  defeated,  with  a  heavy  loss  in  artillery,  and  some 
tUteen  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  captured.  The  corpe  under  Major- 
general  Qeorgo  n.  Thomas  stood  its  ground,  while  Boaecr&ns,  with  Crittenden 
and  MoCook,  returned  to  Chattanooga?" 

In  the  light  of  ample  documentary  evidence,  with  which  the 
writer  certainly  had  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted, 
this  statement  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  bold 
untruth*  The  order  of  battle  of  the  20th  is  in  writing;  the 
official  repc>rts  amply  testify  that  T  had  reinforced  Thomas's  corps 
by  Johnston's  Dirision  of  McCook's,  the  20th,  and  Palmer's  Di- 
Tision  of  the  21st,  on  the  day  before  ;  that  all  the  remaining  troops 
on  the  field,  save  two  brigades  of  Joflf  C»  Dayis*B  and  three  of 
Sheridan's,  were,  by  my  order,  with  General  Thomas  before  one 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  20th ;  that  General  Thomas  had 
repeated  orders  from  me  to  hold  his  position  at  all  hazards ;  that 
haTiDg  made  Tarious  orders  to  meet  actual  and  possible  exigencies, 
which  I  sent  by  Garfield  to  explain  to  him,  in  the  aft'C^raoon,  near 
the  close  of  the  fight,  I  sent  one  to  him  which  he  received  about 
fire  o'clock,  while  awaiting  an  impending  attack  of  the  enemy ; 
that  those  orders  were  that  he  should  use  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  we  should  hold  the  ground  which  we  would  occupy,  and 
have  ammunition  and  everything  else  brought  there,  or  to  retire 
to  BoBsviUe  ;  that  he  exercised  that  discretion,  and  ordered  the 
troops  back  to  that  position ;  that  I  approved  of  his  movements, 
directed  him  to  dispose  of  the  troops,  to  receive  the  enemy's 
attack,  in  ease  he  dared  to  make  one,  at  that  point,  and  ordered 
up  troops  and  ammunition  accordingly ;  that  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  waited  there  all  day  the  21st,  offering  the  enemy 
battle,  which  he  decliued  ;  and  that  having  laid  out  the  lineSj  and 
made  necessary  dispositions  for  the  definite  and  continued  occu- 
pation of  Chattanooga,  I  withdrew  the  army  from  its  position  at 
Rossville,  daring  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  took  possession  of  the 
lines  at  Chattanooga. 

Thus  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  beginning  to  move  from 
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Winchester  on  the  14th  of  August,  had  crossed  the  Cam 
MottD tains,  the  Tonnessee — ti  wide  and  formidablo  rifer- 
Sand  Mountain,  and  Lookout  Ranges^  carrying  from  Bridgepo; 
twenty  days*  rations  and  ammunition  sufficient  to  figiit  two  grwi 
battles^  fought  a  great  battle^  and  took  and  held  poesession  d 
Chattanooga,  seventy-gix  miles  distant  from  the  point  of  de- 
parture— fourteen  miles  farther  thun  from  Fredencksbur^  t< 
Richmond — in  a  campaign  of  thirty-eight  days.  I 

Though  obliged  to  fight  the  inevitable  battle  for  that  puipoi^ 
on  ground  of  the  enemy*8  choosing,  we  defeated  his  attempt  td 
crush  us,  and  held  the  objectire  points  of  the  campaign  at  a  oo»^ 
of  men  and  material  which  the  country  would  have  willingly  pii4 
for  its  possession  at  any  time  within  the  two  preceding  years. 

No  true  soldier  could  overlook  or  fail  to  appreciate  the  meritfl 
of  a  campaign  which  in  thirty-eight  days  overcame  such  ob^ 
stacles,  and  from  the  jaws  of  such  peril  snatched  and  held  a 
tegio  position  so  valuable.  Why  then  did  the  author  of 
**  Century  "  article  fail  to  do  so  ? 

The  next  thing  after  getting  Chattanooga  was  to  keep  iL 

The  preliminary  preparations  for  supplying  the  Army  of  thJ 
Cumberland  at  that  point,  made  before  crossing  the  river^  hafiJ 
been  already  stated — contracts  for  rebuilding  the  Bridgeport  an^ 
Running  Water  Railway  bridges,  to  be  finished  within  six  weeks, 
and  the  construction  of  five  flat-bottom,  stem-wheel  steamerSr  for 
navigating  the  river  between  Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga  Now, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  having  possession  of  Chattanooga^  the 
first  thing  was  to  construct  and  occupy  suitable  and  defenssvo' 
lilies  for  the  army. 

That  the  int^gent  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  what  it  wai^ 
and  how  this  was  done,  let  him  examine  a  map  of  Chattanoogd 
and  its  vicinity,  and  he  wiU  see  that  the  town  is  situated  on  the 
north-west  comer  of  a  rolling  plain  in  the  bend  of  the  Tenneaseej 
River,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north,  where  the  river  runs  eosl^ 
and  west,  and  on  the  west,  where  it  runs  in  a  coorBe  nearly^ 
south  for  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  to  a  bend  where  it  breaki^ 
through  a  gorge  between  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  sonthera  ez-^ 
tremity  of  Walden*s  Ridge,  whence  it  takes  a  north-westerly  dune(>« 
tion  until  the  mass  of  Raccoon  Mountain  drives  it  nearly  northerlj^ 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  Nashville  and  Chatt«iioQgil 
BaOroad  runs  from  the  town  south-westerly,  until  it  strikes  tba 
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cast  end  of  this  big  bend,  and  then,  turnings  follows  the  bank  of 
the  river,  under  high  precipitous  cliffs,  fur  about  a  milej  where  it 
emerges  into  the  Valley  of  Lookout,  or  Wills^  Creek  ;  thence  it 
passes  westerly  through  a  gap  between  Raccoon  Mountain  on  tho 
north  and  Sand  Mountain  on  the  south,  and  from  there  to  Bridge- 
port, a  total  distance  of  about  twenty-eight  miles*  About  two 
miles  south  of  the  town  is  Chattanooga  Creek,  coming  down  from 
the  south^  and  cutting  a  crooked,  deep  channel  in  the  alluTium, 
and  running  into  the  Tennessee  River  near  the  south-western  side 
of  the  great  bend  just  described.  Artillery  and  infantry  cannot 
pass  it  without  bridging. 

Three  miles  east  of  the  town  are  foot-hills  belonging  to  Mis- 
sionoiy  Ridge,  a  mountain  mass^  some  six  hundred  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high,  runniug  nearly  north  and  south,  and  overlooking 
it  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  town*  At  the 
southerly  end  of  this  mass  is  the  town  of  Rossville,  in  a  low  gap, 
the  gate*way  to  this  plane,  which  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
held  on  the  21st  of  September, 

I  very  much  desired  to  extend  my  line  south  of  Chattanooga 
Creek,  to  cover  the  railway  line  and  wagon  road  across  the  pars 
over  the  north  end  of  Lookout  Mountain,  but  found  that  to  do 
this  would  80  expose  my  right,  that,  in  case  of  a  serious  attack  at 
that  point,  I  might  be  obliged  to  withdraw  my  command  from 
Chattanooga  to  defend  it,  and  thus  practically  be  compelled  to 
give  up  the  town  and  go  over  into  Lookout  Valley*  This  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  I  therefore  adopted  such  lines  as  I  could 
occupy,  and  defend  beyond  perad venture,  leaving  the  end  of 
Lookout  temporarily  to  be  taken  pos^ssion  of  by  the  enemy.  But 
to  prevent  that  enemy  from  being  able  to  pass  over  it  into  Look- 
out Valley  with  artillery  and  wagons,  in  large  force,  and  to  im- 
pede any  passage,  except  by  stealth,  across  the  nose  of  the  mount- 
ain, I  placed  batteries  on  Moccasin  Point,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  opposite  the  nose  of  Lookout,  so  as  to  command  the 
passage  along  the  railway  under  the  cliffs,  and  also  greatly  impede 
the  use  of  the  wagon  road  over  the  slopes  above.  Bridge  conneo- 
tion  with  the  north  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  communicate  at  once 
with  Bridgeport  on  that  side,  was  immediately  to  be  made.  For 
that  purpose,  for  many  reasons,  two  ponton-bridges  were  to  be 
built  forthwith.  Orders  were  given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Pioneer 
Corps  to  haye  all  the  pontoon-trains  that  could  be  spared  brought 
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up  from  Bridgeport.  Materials  were  alBo  sought  wbcrerer  ' 
coold  be  found  in  Chattanooga^  to  complete  these  stractt 
Lumber  was  so  scarce  that  houses  had  to  be  torn  down,  and 
Baw-mill  of  which  the  **  Century  "  article  speaks  was  put  in  o| 
and  Colonel  Stanley,  of  the  18th  Ohio,  was  charged  with  pro 
ing  boats,  balks^  and  chesses,  with  all  poasible  dispatch,  so  that 
wagon  trains  could  at  once  go  and  come  between  our  positions 
Bridgeport  by  way  of  Jasper,  in  Sequatchee  Valley,  over  Wal< 
Bidge,  a  distance  of  about  forty-six  miles^  and  bring  sappUti 
the  army. 

Our  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  were  posted  along  the  ' 
side  of  the  Tennessee  Riyer,  above  Chattanooga,  to  cover  from 
enemy's  operations  this  line  of  communication  over  the  m0 
ain.  The  rematning  portion  of  the  Pioneer  Corps  was  ord 
to  take  care  of  the  bridge  at  Bridgeport.  Two  brigades  of  cat 
were  detailed  to  occupy  the  country  south  of  it,  to  prevent  in 
sions  on  our  lines  of  supplies,  and  depots  at  Stevenson^  from 
direction. 

The  enemy  advancing  occupied  Missionary  Ridge  and  the  1 
hills  in  front  of  our  lines,  established  a  force  on  the  south  sic 
Chattanooga  Creek,  commanding  the  road  over  the  nose  of  Ln 
out,  sent  troops  to  Summertown  up  on  its  top,  planted  some ! 
teries  on  the  northerly  slope  of  Lookout,  opposite  Moccasin  P< 
and  sent  five  or  six  regiments  over  into  Lookout  Valley  to  wi 
the  west  bank  of  that  portion  of  the  riyer  from  the  railway  d 
to  far  below  Brown's  Ferry,  which  at  once  put  a  stop  on  attec 
to  repair  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railway  between  our  j 
tion  and  Bridgeport,  until  they  could  be  driven  from  Lookout 

General  Halleck  notified  me  on  the  21st  that  Hooker,  with 
11th  and  12th  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac  (Howard  and  Slocn 
had  been  ordered  to  reinforce  us,  and  would  soon  be  on  their  i 

In  a  few  days  the  first  ponton-bridge  was  completed,  the  i 
above  guarded  and  watched  to  prevent  attempts  to  break  it, 
the  second  followed  as  rapidly  aa  material  for  it  could  be  prepal 
The  enemy^s  occupation  of  Lookout  Valley  having  tempori 
deprived  us  of  the  use  of  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  ri 
and  the  repairing  of  the  railway  bridges,  as  the  contracts 
quired,  he  massed  his  cavalry  seventy  miles  north  of  Chattano 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwassee,  under  < 
eral  Wheeler,  who,  with  three  divisions,  forced  bis  passage  at 
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different  places,  driring  our  cavalry,  only  two  brigades,  under 
Crook. 

The  object  of  the  enemy's  moTementa  was  to  cross  Walden's 

^Sidge,  the  Seqnatcbee  Valley,  tbe  Ciimberland  MQuiitainB,  and  to 
strike  and  destroy  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad^  known 
to  be  our  only  line  of  supplies.  Order  was  promptly  given  to  Gen- 
eral Crook  to  hang  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy's  column, 
and  light  and  delay  him  to  the  utmost.  Colonel  £d.  McCook  was 
ordered  to  march  with  the  two  brigades  which  bad  been  watching 
the  river  below  Bridgeport,  to  Join  Crook,  They  were  then  both 
to  follow  the  enemy  and  hang  npon  his  flank  and  rear.  Hooker, 
whose  column  was  on  its  way  from  Louisville,  was  ordered  to  post 
his  infantry  so  as  to  protect  Duck  and  Elk  Hiver  and  other  im- 
portant railway  bridges  and  trestle-works^  and  our  depots  at  Stev- 
enson and  Bridgeport,  with  his  main  body  at  Stevenson, 

Neither  time  nor  space  admits  of  detailing  the  operations  of  this 
formidable  and  dangerous  raid  on  oiir  communications — it  would 

jfce  aside  from  the  purpose  of  these  observations.     Suffice  it  to  say, 

'  that  the  Union  cavalry,  faithful  to  its  orders,  harassed  and  kept 
Wheeler's  column  in  motion,  and  Hookers  movements  preserved 
the  railway  almost  intact.  Crook  overtook  the  enemy  at  Ijcxing- 
ton,  Tenn.,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Shelby?ille,  and  defeated  him, 
captured  his  cannon,  and  drove  him  pell-mell  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River  at  various  points  between  Florence  and  Decatur, 
Ihiring  Wheeler's  raid  the  only  serious  damage  he  did  us  was  on 
his  way  across  to  McMinnville.  In  Seqnatchec  he  found  a  train 
of  one  hundred  wagons,  which  he  destroyed  before  Colonel  Ed, 
(cCooFe  column  reached  the  spot,  where  La  Grange  charged  and 
drove  Wheeler's  rear  guard  and  followed  him.  As  soon  as  this 
raid  came  to  its  inglorious  end,  Hooker  closed  down  his  troops  by 
rail  to  Bridgeport  and  Stevenson,  The  capacity  of  the  railway 
being  already  overtaxed,  his  trains  were  ordered  to  coma  down  by 
the  wagon  rood. 

For  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  we  occupied  Chattanooga, 
the  mountain  road  north  of  the  river  was  in  good  condition.  There 
wa£  a  cut  around  the  face  of  the  cliffs  of  Walden's  Ridge  which 

pthe  wagons  could  follow,  and  oar  supplies  came  to  us  without  dif* 
ficulty.  As  soon  as  the  enemy's  troops  in  Lookout  Valley  found 
that  we  were  using  this  short  cut,  they  posted  sharp-shooters  with 
long-range  rifles  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  fire  actoss  and  in* 
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terrupt  the  movemeata  of  trains.  This  gaTe  tifi  very  scnon^  i 
caltj>  and  greatly  impeded  the  ase  of  the  road.  Along  aboui 
end  of  the  first  week  of  October  rainfi  set  in,  the  roads  grew  w 
and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  supplies  by  wagon  greatly  incrt^ 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  operations  and  solicitudes  I  had 
working  with  indefatigable  energy  to  get  ready  the  pontoDs 
materials  for  a  third  ponton-bridge,  which  was  indispensablj 
securtag  and  holding  control  of  the  south  side  of  the  rirer : 
Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga. 

Hooker  was  adrised  that  as  soon  as  his  wagon  trains  ooul 
ready  to  move  he  would  be  ordered  to  cross  the  river  at  Bri 
port  and  follow  the  line  of  the  road  up  to  the  vicinity  of  ^ 
hutchoe.  He  was  to  be  put  in  connection  with  the  rest  o| 
army  by  a  ponton-bridge  across  the  Tennessee  Biver  at  or 
Brown's  Ferry,  so  that,  in  case  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  c 
him,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  receiving  support  from  u 
the  short  route  across  the  neck  of  land  between  Ghattanoogi 
Brown's  Ferry, 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  obtain  material  for  this  1 
ponton -bridge.  Colonel  Stanley,  of  the  18th  Ohio,  who 
two  regiments  had  been  employed  from  the  beginning  in  ge( 
out  the  necessary  materials  for  the  two  bridges,  was  now  ge 
the  materials  for  this  third  bridge.  So  urgent  was  I  to  have 
completed,  that  I  personally  and  almost  daily  visited  the  t 
Colonel  Stanley  was  running  the  saw^mill  to  cut  out  what  mat4 
we  had,  and  searching  among  the  houses  for  more.  While  i 
pleting  the  first  two  bridges,  General  William  F.  Smith  arrivec 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  ( 
berland.  He  was  told  what  the  plan  was  for  opening  commu: 
tion  with  Bridgeport  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  what  p] 
rations  were  in  progress  for  ita  execution ;  and,  moreover,  that  i 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  then  on  their  way  I  intended  to  drivi 
enemy  from  Missionary  Kidge.  I  requested  him  to  examine 
river  above  Chattanooga,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  cap 
ties  and  adaptation  for  a  movement  on  the  enemy^s  right,  ai 
north  end  of  Missionary  Eidge.  A  sketch  was  made  of  the 
and  route  to  Brown's  Ferry,  the  route  by  which  troops  won 
able  to  communicate  from  the  Chattanooga  aide  of  the  river 
Lookout  Valley,  over  the  ponton-bridge,  which  we  were  Rtm 
every  nerve  to  secure.     The  plan  was  talked  over  with  Oei 
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Thomtia  and  General  Th.  L,  Coal  ton,  and  a  copy  of  the  gketch  waa 
scat  to  General  Hooker,  who  was  told  to  hurry  up  his  transporta- 
tion  as  rapidly  as  posaible,  so  that  on  crossing  the  TennessG©  River 
he  would  be  able  to  subsist  his  troops  directly  from  Bridgeport. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  General  W.  F.  Smith  accompanied  me  in 
a  ride  along  this  route  and  the  Tennessee  near  Brown's  Ferry.  We 
returned  about  sunset,  when  I  found  the  telegrams  awaiting  me 
which  released  me  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
lland  and  placed  General  Thomas  in  command. 

These  facts  will  show  the  reader  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
statements  and  implications  contained  in  the  ''Century"  article 
[fespecting  the  likelihood  of  my  evacuating  Chattanooga.  That 
calumny  never  had  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  it 
should  have  found  its  way,  after  all  these  years,  again  to  the  pub- 
lic through  such  a  source,  is  all  the  more  strange  and  nexcus- 
able. 

The  author  goes  on  to  give  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  the 
rArmy  of  the  Cumberland  waa  at  a  date  which  he  doe^  not  state, 
Ibut  leaves  the  implication  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
I  Cliattanooga.     I  affirm  that  when  I  left  it,  on  the  20th  of  Octolier, 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  wtia  in  no  such  condition  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Century"  article  represents,  as  to  supplies,  rations, 
or  fuel.    Cameron  Hill  was  covered  with  woods  ;  the  whole  north 
kfiide  of  the  river  was  wooded.     Teams  were  hay  ling  and  delivering 
rations ;  although  the  time  of  making  the  trips  was  lengthened, 
and  the  loads  they  could  haul  were  diminished,  still  they  were 
hauling.      Doubtless  the  animals  were  thin,  because  forage  was 
scarce.     No  longer  ago  than  the  4th  of  November,  I  conversed 
with  Colonel  G,  C,  Kniffin,  then  Chief  Commissary  of  the  Army, 
than  whom  no  more  able  or  truthful  officer  lives,  and  who  had  the 
best  possible  opportunity  of  knowing  the  facts,  and  he  fully  con- 
ears  with  me  in  this  statement. 

The  author  of  the  ** Century"  article  says  that  he  telegraphed 
to  Thomas  that  he  was  to  ''hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards,"  in- 
forming him  at  the  same  time  that  *'  I  [the  writer  of  the  *  Century' 
article]  would  be  at  the  front  as  soon  as  possible."  I  well  remem- 
ber the  receipt  of  that  telegram,  and  the  sorprise  and  indigna- 
liion  with  which  Thomas  and  I  viewed  it.  We  regarded  it  as 
imx  aspersion  on  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  its  commander^ 
founded  either  in  ignorance  or  maUoe.    We  had  as  little  idea  of 
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.b«domng  Ch«tt«ioog«  »  ««jbody  in  the  world.     The  u 


a^: 


A_p««pt  rnrfjr  w»  re«H«i  ftom  TIk««.  „^jiag.  •  We  wfll  hok 


Ba«dth*o)iidxBinao«.tt»a,whieh  prompted  it.  ••   ^*^         ' 

The«thorof  the  "  Centiuy  -  .rticle  does  not  gire  the  fnD 

patch*  which  -*-  •  ©  ^  «« 


The  sathor  aj^  farther  : 

"Ou  d«  motninc  l*!*^ ^  ^  *«*  *»»  •«*«  &r  the  fiont.  md 


StevmwKi.    Xlfthmna.  ater  dark.     Booectaiw  wms   tfacfv  on  his  Nc 

&aim--aiC«niTc«.Maw*h^abrirf 

otaftriT  tans  ACnacuHL  tt  Chac&kaoogft^  ami  made^aaoie  ezceUent  smsocku 

The  3ua»«i<M»  no  which  the  author  aDudes  were  a  deoil 

Che  plan,  already  explained,  for  eataWiahin^  communicaDon 

weea  the  armj  as  Chananooga  and  Hooker's  troope.  on  theioi 

side  of  the  rxTer.  which  were  to  he  broogfat  up  by  the  war  of  Wj 

hatchee  to  Lookoat  YaDer.     Doabtless  they  weie  "  exceDent  51 

ivscioc^r  f  :r  :heT  were  precLselj  the  ones  which  the  aathor 

:he  '•  Cenrury  ^  irticle  followed.     Yet  he  sajs,  -  Mt  onlj  wonc 

w:45:bLA:  he  hid  not  carried  them  out.  "^     I  think  the  intellifi* 

redid^r  will  w^:iider  whether  it  was  stupidity  or  malice  which  "d 

:a:^   :hi5  fooIUh  expression,  and   will   himself   feel  no   wond 

:hjk:  ij^  je5  :heT  hdbd  not  been  carried  out.     Exery  effort  bad  be 

iSLide  :o  thdt  end.     Detailing  what  happened  on  the  eveninz  afi 

hi*  irri^  m  ChA:taLn-:<?ga.  the  author  ?aTs  : 

'  ?Tirj2j:  -he  jt?»^-~jc.  3tc«  of  :h*  ««ier»I  oflkwr?  called  ta  to  par  in 
7v^<rvvcs»  *rd  V  rAl*t  abcat  :ke  xxniiica  :f  Affairs.  Ther  pointed  oai  oq  1 
^jA^'*  '.i*;  hz»?  rL-ATted  w-.ci  *  r-d  or  bi^e  p«h!»:lL  wbieh  Boaecxaos  had  cocs« 
pai;;;i*d  iiL^zj:  back  Tipca." 

Fvvr  rjLan  *  no  o5icer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  e-^ 
told  him  tha:  I  con:cnirLi:ed  falling  back.  The  line,  if  a: 
which  Wis  poin:ed  o^t  :o  him.  was  the  line  of  commnnicacion 
wiv  of  BT*>wn's  Ferry,  to  be  established  between  the  tP>?ps 
Chi::auivvci  and  the  troops  to  come  into  Lix^kont  Valley,  whi* 
iS  hx^Tvcofore  stated,  was  part  of  the  pLin  for  ci?nrr^llinz  the  co 
ni.iv.ica:ion  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  between  Bridzep 
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and  Obattanoogaf  and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  a  line  of  re- 
treat.    The  author  states  that : 

*'  I  found  th&t  he  (Geneml  W-  F.  Smith)  had  estahlkhed  a  saw-mill  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  by  utilizing  ao  old  eagiiie  found  in  the  oeigblKxrhood.'* 

The  intelligent  reader  wiU  understand  who  established  the  saw- 
mill long  before  General  Smith's  arrival,  and  wonder  why  the 
aathor  of  the  ''Century*'  article  makes  the  statement  in  that  way. 
He  says,  in  addition  to  this,  that  General  Smith  had  under  way 
**a  steamer  for  plying  between  Chattanooga  and  Bridgeport-'* 
That  was  probably  one  of  the  five  steamers  which  I  had  ordered 
to  be  built  before  I  crossed  the  river. 

The  author  of  that  article  says,  **That  night  (the  24th  of 
October)  1  issued  orders  for  oijening  the  route  to  Bridgeport,*' 
All  the  preliminaries  for  these  ordere  have  already  been  described* 
They  had  been  detailed  to  him  by  me  at  Stevenson,  and  the  reader 
will  appreciate  at  its  proper  worth  a  stjitemont  which  fails  to  take 
any  notice  of  all  this,  and  gives  to  the  publtc  the  impression  that 
it  was  his  genius  which  conceived  the  plan.  No  intelligent  reader 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  ^*  Century  " 
article  is  to  have  it  pasa  for  history  thut  his  was  the  plan,  and  his 
the  orders  which  opened  the  route  from  Chattanooga  io  Bridge- 
port, on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  This  fraud,  this  lie,  ba^ 
been  floating  before  the  public  for  twenty  odd  years;  but  it  is 
explicitly  niiiled  to  the  pillory  by  the  opening  paragraph  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas's  official  report  of  the  operations,  wherein  ho  says, 
*'  In  purBuance  of  the  plan  of  General  Eo^errauH,  the  execution  of 
which  had  heen  deferred  untii  Hooker's  transporlation  could  bs 
ffot^^'  etc.,  and  then  follows  a  description  of  his  operations.  This 
noble  and  chivalroua  testimonial  by  General  Thomas  was  placed  on 
record  on  the  books  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  wherein  waa 
written  the  report  made  by  the  author  of  the  •*  Century''  article, 
in  which  he  said  that  ho  did  it.  But  this  statement  by  General 
Thomas  won  for  him  the  undying  dislike  of  the  author  of  the 
'*  Century  "  article. 

Further,  the  article  says  : 

'*  General  flalleck  had,  long  before  my  cotninj?  into  thla  new  field,  orderod 
parte  of  the  nth  and  l^h  corpa,  commanded  r^fpcctively  by  Generala  Howard 
and  Slocum,  Hooker  in  command  of  the  whole^  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  reinforce  Roeecran^,    It  would  have  been  folly  to  have  sent  them  to  Chat- 
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tanooga  to  help  eat  np  tbe  few  ratiom  left  there.  They  were  ootuequenQ 
on  the  ruilrood,  where  supplier  coald  be  brought  tbeou  Before  mj  la 
Thomas  ordered  their  oouoentration  at  Bridgeport,*' 

I  have  already  stated  what  were  Hooker's  orders  and  adri 
and  DOW  and  here  I  state  that  the  movement  of  Hooker,  tbe  a 
pation  of  Lookout  Valley  and  its  connection  with  the  truoa 
Chattanooga,  for  which  the  writer  of  the  "Century  **  article  cU 
Buch  credit^  would  have  taken  plaoe  all  the  same  had  he  m 
lived.  Some  of  the  chief  witnesses  are  dead,  bat  many  are  Iif| 
and  the  records  of  the  war,  when  published,  will  amply  d  ~ 
etrate  these  facte, 

I  have  aaid  enough  concerning  this  article  in  the  "  Ceni 
warn  readers  and  students  of  the  military  history  of  the 
the  article  abounds  iu  inaccurate,  misleading,  and  UDtrntl 
statements.  Forbearing  that  detail  which  any  unbiased  oi 
could  readily  make  of  the  proofs  that  the  author  of  the  "0| 
ury*'  article  misstated  facts  to  gratify  dislikes  of  others  ad 
glorify  himself,  my  affection  for  Thomas  will  not  allow  m 
close  these  notes  without  calling  attention  to  the  statement 
page  137  of  that  article  : 

**  On  the  7th,  before  Longstreet  could  poedbly  bare  reached  Knorri^ 
ordereci  Thomas  peremptorily  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  bo  as  to  force  th^ 
tun)  of  tbe  troops  that  bad  gone  up  tbe  valley.  1  directed  him  to  taka  ml 
officers*  horses,  or  animala  wherever  he  could  get  them,  to  more  the  naoel 
artUlerj.  But  he  persisted  in  tbe  declaration  that  be  could  not  movg  a  m 
piece  of  artillery,  and  could  not  see  how  be  oonld  possibly  comply  with 
order, " 

To  the  casual  reader  this  unquestionably  means  a  reprt] 
upon  General  Thomas^  and  upon  it  I  ask  the  following  questiq 
If  the  execution  of  that  order  were  possible,  and  General  Tbd 
failed  to  obey,  why  did  not  the  author  of  the  **  Century"  art 
arrest  General  Thomas  and  put  some  one  in  command  who  w^ 
execute  it  ?  If  it  were  not  possible,  why  did  he  give  the  order^ 
why  does  he  now  bring  the  matter  before  tbe  public  ?  If  Thcij 
was  right,  then  the  order  was  wrong,  and  the  giver  of  it  im^ 
have  frankly  said  so.  1 

All  the  statements  of  his  subsequent  operations  up  to  tbe  bi 
of  Missionary  Ridge  are  made  with  a  riew  of  showing  what  Badq 
calumnious  and  untruthful  life  of  the  author  of  that  article  ] 
tend^  ;  namely,  that  the  battle  of  Missionary  Kidge  was  fou 
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it  was  planned.  Neither  documentary  eridenoe  nor  the  recollec* 
tion  of  living  witnesses  sustains  that  yiew.  There  are  thousands 
who  know  and  assert  that  the  breaking  of  the  enemy's  center  was 
neither  ordered  nor  foreseen. 

On  page  140  of  the  '^  Century "  article,  the  author  of  that 
article  makes  an  ambiguous  statement  that  might  readily  be  inter- 
preted as  a  reflection  upon  Thomas  : 

"  Thomas  haying  done  on  the  28d  what  was  expected  of  him  on  the  24th, 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  this  day  except  to  strengthen  his  posiUon." 

This,  without  further  remark,  is  open  to  the  inference  that 
General  Thomas  acted  out  of  time,  while  in  fact  he  did  more  than 
was  expected,  and  did  it  welL 

The  principles  and  habits  of  a  long  life  with  me  hare  been 
against  the  obtrusion  of  personal  views  upon  public  attention  ;  but 
truth  and  justice  require  that,  upon  historical  events  especially 
within  my  cognizance,  I  should  not  in  silence  permit  insatiable 
and  conscienceless  egotism,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  to 
masquerade  as  the  muse  of  history. 

W.   S.    BOBBO&ANS. 
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Wi  Iwttr  much  about  dasB  I^islation  in  the  past,  of  goTernmi 
irtiended  for  the  immediate  ben^t  of  the  dominant  class,  to  i 
hetioig  demment  of  the  whole ;  of  the  oiganixation  of  the  ri 
a^rainst  the  poor«  the  stnmg  against  the  weak.  Against  such  ei 
il  »  commoolT  betieTed  that  democndes  proTide  the  most  effe 
iir«  secaritT«  and  eqiedaUj  that  the  American  Democracy  I 
maie  such  conditions  impoasiUe  within  its  borders.  But  it  I 
\»fn  wen  said  bj  high  anthoritj  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangi 
of  demoencTy  as  of  all  other  forms  of  goTemment,  lies  in  the  si 
ismr  intef^st  of  the  holdeis  of  poww.  It  is  the  old  danger 
da$$  Wgidatictt.  It  matten  little  whether  the  class  be  tenni 
IVmccratie  cc  Rpfmbticany  Royalist  or  Imperialist^  its  leade 
$e:L»tc«s  or  RepretsentatiTcs.  peers  or  princes.  Their  likeness 
Tisible  in  :hi?:r  origin — in  the  corrupting  inflnence  of  nndividi 
jvw^r  inT^tjted  wi;h  invidious  prerogatiTes,  infusing  its  leavt 
uu::l  a:  U^:^  the  jwople  becoming  innied  to  the  eril,  all  usef 
opivt>:::v^n  T:in.:>h<?5!^  and  the  moderating  influence  of  a  healtl 
tn:norl:T  diiapj^Ar^ 

If  the  aTvr:!^  vocer  of  the  United  States  were  informed  tb 
in  :he  ht:dkrt  of  o-r  popclicion  there  existed  a  class  of  intellige 
{yx>rle  d:$fr:inch£sed.  depriT^  of  political  ri^ts  and  condemned  1 
as::^  of  iT^Islirure  :o  the  wrwtual  yoke  of  one  political  partr.  ] 
wv^ulvi  doub:Ie«s5  thjik  tince  before  accepting  the  facts  witho 
^ovvi  w:irr:ei:.  Ye:  this,  it  appears^  is  the  present  condition 
aff*:r>  :n  :he  o!i  Oomntoa wealth  of  Delaware. 

The  Rev.  Edw;ird  Ereren  Stale  very  recently  tonched  up< 
:h:^  ^ub^-ec:  in  a  sp^j^^h  delirered  at  Bc«toiu  Thus  prompted,  ai 
niovtxl  by  a  dessire  :o  !dky  Sefore  the  refers  of  the  Xobxh  Axei 
CAN  Ryviisw  A  <ucv:r:o:  and  accurate  account  of  the  metho^ 
akioi^cxi.  tht?  writer  sent  to  IVlawtire  a  commissioner  charged  wi 
the  careful  and  circ-^mstanaal  icTestigadon  of  representation 
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that  State.  The  result  of  this  inTefitigatioQ^  based  upon  the  facts 
furnished^  wiU  now  be  laid  before  our  readers. 

It  may  be  well,  howeyer^  to  say  at  the  outset  that  we  are  not 
prompted  by  the  shibboleth  of  any  party,  and  that  the  endeavor 
has  been  to  conduct  all  research  in  a  spirit  free  from  the  stain  of 
partisan  purpose.  Should  such  glaring  evils  at  any  time  appear 
in  a  State  devoted  to  Republican  interests,  it  would  offer  to  us  a 
field  equally  inviting  for  inquiry  and  grave  reflection. 

By  organization  and  circumstanee,  Delaware  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  honesty  in  politics^  A  small  State,  containing  no 
large  cities,  its  people  are  acquaintances.  They  arc  kn)  well  known 
to  each  other  to  make  any  kind  of  cheating  safe  and  easy*  Again, 
Delaware  is  too  near  the  great  forces  of  the  North  to  sustain  Ku- 
Klajc  and  shot- gun  manners  in  tlie  enforcement  of  political  policy. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  tliat  a  very  large  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Delaware,  belonging  to  one  of  its  great  political  parties,  are 
as  thoroughly  disfranchised,  by  legal  chicanery,  as  any  community 
of  negroes  in  Mississippi  were  ever  disfranchised  by  physical  intimi- 
dation. 

In  Delaware  a  vote  rests  on  a  tax.  The  beautiful  and  aristo- 
cratic little  State  reverses  the  principle  which  o]7ened  the  American 
Revolution — '*  no  taxation  without  representation  " — and  has  laid 
down  the  principle,  "no  representation  without  taxation,"  Her 
constitution  provides  that,  in  order  to  possess  the  right  of  an  elec- 
tor, every  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty- two  and  upward  shall  pay 
a  county-tax  within  the  two  years  preceding  the  election  at  which 
he  votes,  and  that  this  tax  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  six 
months  before  the  election. 

However  questionable  this  enactment  may  bo  in  the  ethics  of 
actual  democracy,  the  original  purpose  of  it  was  an  honest  one. 
That  purpose  was  simply  to  establish  a  practioiil  registry  law,  and 
to  see  that  the  registry  should  be  completed  six  months  before 
election,  giving  ample  time  for  inspection.  The  constitution  con- 
taining this  provision  was  adopted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wltig 
party  in  1831. 

In  the  ease  of  persons  having  no  taxable  property,  the  amount 
of  the  county*tax  qualifying  them  to  vote  ranged  from  eighty  cents 
to  three  dollars  a  head,  being  a  "poD-tai/'  The  collectors  were 
held  responsible  for  the  return  of  every  tax,  unless  they  could  show 
that  the  persons  whose  assesraients  were  unpaid  were  absolutely  too 
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fxxyr  to  pay  them.  The  assessors  were  required  to  make  foil 
of  all  citizens  in  the  several  diBtricts — called  **  hundreds  "— s 
numes  remained  perennially  on  the  lists,  unless  it  appoar^^  b 
retnms  of  the  collectors,  that  the  persons  beanog  the  name^ 
dead  or  had  left  the  State.  The  resnlt  was  that  every  citizi 
Delaware  was  assessed,  and  that  every  citizen  who  paid  his 
had  a  full  and  free  opportunity  to  vote. 

Practically,  there  was  no  perversion  of  this  system  tintil  th 
inmchiaement  of  the  blacks  by  the  amendment  of  the  Ui 
Stutea  Constitution  under  which  they  first  voted  in  1870, 
to  the  average  Democrat  of  Delaware,  as  of  the  various  B^ 
farther  south,  it  appears  that  the  presumed  outrage  on  bo 
nature,  perpetrated  by  allowing  a  black  man  to  vote,  justified 
resistance  to  law,  or  any  perversion  of  morality,  that  could  be  I 
effective  in  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  In  g 
expression  to  this  sentiment,  the  Hon.  Thomas  F,  Bayard, 
speech  at  Milford  in  1872»  began  with  these  words :  **  My  fe 
men  !— thank  God  I  can  still  say  my  fellow  white  men  l^ 

It  appears  that  in  March  of  that  year  (1872),  by  concerted  ac 
the  collectors  of  taxes,  all  of  them  being  Democrats,  retnmH 
names  of  large  numbers  of  the  blacks  as  **  dead,"  or  as  having 
the  State  ; "  and  that  these  returns  were  adopted  by  the  levy  co 
which  were  also  composed  entirely  of  Democrats*    But  article  fl 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statofl 
provided  that  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  **  shall  not  be  deni( 
abridged  by  the  United  States,   or  by  any  State,  on  aoooni 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,"     Under  tb 
forcement  act  supplementary  to  this  fundumeutal  law,  the 
court  of  Kew  Castle  Couni^^  and  some  of  the  most  conspic 
tax-collectors,  were  jindicted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  0 
for  denying  to  the  blacks  the  equal  right  to  qualify  to  vote  be< 
of  race  and  color.     One  of  these  collectors,  Archibald  Given 
tried  before  the  Circuit  Court  at  Wilmington,  in  June,  187:3 
Justice  Strong,  of  United  States  Supreme  Court*  presiding)] 
was  convicted  and  fined.     The  law  having  been  thus  establii 
the  remaininf^  eases  were  not  pressed* 

All  of  these  cases  were  defended  by  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
his  present  successor  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr,  Gray, 

But  now,  again,  to  indict  a  State  officer  in  a  Federal  oour 
executing  a  State  law,  to  say  nothing  of  convicting  such  a 
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fnnctionary,  seems  to  have  been  the  abomination  of  abominations 
to  the  Democratic  soul  of  Delaware*  Shades  of  Calhoun  and  of 
Patrick  Henry,  what  was  to  be  done  ! 

The  answer  came^  spoken  in  deeds  even  louder  than  woMs : 
"  We  will  see  whether  an  act  cannot  be  drafted  that  will  enable 
the  State  officers  to  disqaaUly  a  black  voter  without  technically 
violating  a  federal  statute,'* 

In  order,  however,  to  disqualify  the  blacks,  it  was  necessary 
now  to  dis4|ualify  Republicans  in  general,  without  distinction  of 
race  or  color.  So,  to  this  end — thu  Democrats  having  more  than  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature — special  laws 
were  passed  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  April,  1873,  in  effect  as 
follows ; 

Upon  the  affidavit  of  a  collector  of  county  taxes  that,  in  the 
month  of  January  in  each  year,  he  had  given  public  notice  of  the 
times  and  places  at  which  he  would  attend  to  receive  taxes,  and 
that  he  had  so  attended  for  three  days,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
levy  court  having  him  in  jurisdiction  to  allow  the  collector,  as  de- 
linquencies, the  taxes  uncollected  by  him,  the  names  of  his  delin- 
quents being  dropped  from  the  assessment  list,  not  to  be  placed 
thereon  again  for  twelve  mouths  after  the  date  of  the  allowance. 
And  the  special  animus  of  this  legislation  was  put  in  these  words : 
^*  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  per- 
sons assessed  and  liable  to  pay  poll-tax.*' 

But  here  it  must  be  explained  that  the  collector  makes  his  re- 
turn of  delinquents  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March.  During  the 
smme  month  the  levy  court  acts  upon  them  and  makes  the  allow- 
ance of  them,  the  names  being  dropped  from  the  date  of  this 
allowance,  for  twelve  months.  But,  by  the  law,  the  assessor  com- 
pletes his  return  of  assessments  in  Fehruary  of  each  year.  Con- 
sequently, any  voter  after  the  expiration  of  his  twelve  months  of 
exclusion  in  March,  finds  that  he  must  wait  eleven  months  longer, 
until  the  succeeding  February,  before  he  can  again  be  asse^^sed,  un- 
less he  can  procure  the  reinstatement  of  his  name  by  action  of  a 
levy  court — a  thing,  it  appears,  which  has  been  rendered  so  expen- 
sive and  difficult  by  the  process  of  doing  it,  and  by  the  obstacles  in- 
terposed by  the  courts  themselves,  as  to  be  commonly  impracti- 
cable. So,  by  omitting  to  pay  his  taxes  in  any  one  year,  a  citizeD 
of  Delaware,  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  owner  of  property,  is 
disfranchised  for  two  years. 
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Onc«  again  :  The  elections  of  the  State  occurring,  as  < 
where,  in  November,  a  person  not  owning  property^-eirery 
man — is  obliged^  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  T0ter»  to  pay  his  t 
nine  months  before  election.  And  this  he  mnst  do  in  the  win 
when  he  va  generally  out  of  work,  and  needs  every  dollar  tha 
can  save  or  earn. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  these  statutory  enactments  th 
selves.  But  the  perfection  of  their  injustice  is  only  to  be  ap 
dated  by  understanding  the  practical  admin  istratiou  of  th 
Think  of  this  one  feature :  they  make  it  entirely  optional  \ 
the  tax-collector  whether  he  return  the  non-taxpayer  as  a  dc 
quent  or  keep  him  on  the  list.  With  rare  and  marvelous  exi 
tions,  the  Democratic  collectors,  it  seems,  hare  exercised  this  op 
to  their  liking.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  about  simply  reti 
ing  the  Republicans  as  delinquents,  and  retaining  the  Democrati 
their  own  party  uses,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  law  and 
dictation  of  their  leaders.  When  an  election  arrives,  the  taxc 
Democrats  can  be  paid,  but  the  Republicans  may  be  out  of 
contest  They  then  have  no  way  to  vote,  even  if  they  are  r€ 
to  pay.  Besides,  at  the  approach  of  all  sharp  political  conti 
the  collectors  have  it  in  their  power  to  employ  every  possible 
vice  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  Republicans,  with  the  purpose  i 
their  names  may  not  be  retained  on  the  tax  lists,  and  that  t 
votes  may  not  be  received. 

In  short*  while  many  Democrats  fully  perceive  and  frankly 
knowledge  the  iniquity  of  this  state  of  things,  and  while  some 
ceptiond  Democratic  officials  strive  to  carry  out  the  laws,  suclj 
they  are,  impartially,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  O 
monwealth  of  Delaware  is  substantially  in  posaession  of  a  t 
oughly  organized  band  of  political  conspirators,  who  have  take] 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hold  it  under  their  own  ai 
lute  dictation. 

Although  not  strictly  pertinent,  it  may  be  well  to  add  here 
a  word,  that,  connected  with  this  system  of  direct  political 
ceny,  which  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  disfranchisii 
population,  the  representation  of  Delaware,  in  relation  to  conn! 
is  so  gerrymandered  for  her  legislature  that  the  majority  hav^ 
immediate  means  of  redress  from  the  minority,  even  in  the  di 
tion  of  remedial  law.  From  every  aspect,  indeed,  the  poor  1 
State  of  Delaware  appears  to  have  been  converted  into  a  po< 
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oligarchy,  and  the  political  perquisite  of  those  who  have  been 
unpatriotic  enough  to  make  her  a  lamentable  exception  to  the 
true  principles  of  representation  and  to  the  true  American  idea. 

It  may  be  asked  who  is  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 
It  is  the  inevitable  sequence,  the  natural  growth  of  the  statute  of 
1873,  which  it  has  been  the  present  purpose  to  explain.  In  a 
political  speech  in  1882,  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Secretary 
Bayard  acknowledged  the  most  objectionable  features  of  that 
statute  to  be  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  seems  to  have  justi- 
fied it,  though  with  some  circumlocution,  as  a  means  of  enabling 
his  State  to  elude  the  penalties  of  federal  law.  But,  in  the  real 
light  of  the  recent  history  of  his  State,  how  is  the  conclusion  to 
be  avoided  by  any  capable,  not  to  say  impartial  mind,  that,  through 
the  instrumentdity  of  that  measure,  partisan  cunning,  injustice 
and  dishonesty  have  reached  their  lowest  ebb  in  our  public  life, 
and  that,  in  reality,  the  ''whited  sepulcher*'  is  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  our  politiofd  architecture  ? 

Thb  Editor. 
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In  May,  1888,  I  wm  inatrumentol  in  founding  the  American  Copyri^fc 
League,  the  plan  of  which  bad  been  in  my  mind  for  several  years.  At  that 
date,  I  learned  that  R,  W.  GEder,  editor  of  the  **  Century  Magazine,*'  and  Dr. 
Edward  Eggleston  had  planned  a  similar  orgtimzatloQ,  without  my  knowledge, 
about  two  years  before,  but  bad  never  attempted  to  carry  it  out.  I  brougbt 
forwani  my  plan  before  I  knew  of  the  other,  and  insisted  that  something  ought 
to  be  done.  After  much  correspondence  and  some  personal  interriewa,  I  suo 
ceedod  in  getting  up  a  meedug  of  authors,  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  firander  liat* 
thews.  The  result  was  very  discouraging,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  opin- 
ion expressed;  but  I  persisted,  and  finally  formed  an  executive  oommittee  of 
twenty,  of  which  1  was  mftdt^  secretary— the  only  officer  besides  the  treasunr. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  League.  The  oommittee  subscribed  a  litt]«  money^ 
but  the  treasurer  went  abroad,  the  acting  treasurer  left  the  city,  and  for  six 
months  I  paid  the  expenses  of  the  organization  out  of  my  own  pockeU  I  en* 
rolled  thirty  or  forty  members  in  the  Lieague,  and  something  less  than  a  dosen 
were  enrolltM^l  by  others.  Finally,  when  Mr.  Dorsheimer,  without  consulting 
us,  brought  in  an  international  copyright  bill  in  the  House,  the  apathy  of  my 
associates  had  caused  me  almost  to  despair.  But  they  were  suddenly  aroused. 
We  went  to  work  supporting  the  Dorsheimer  bill<  and  adding  to  our  roll  until  it 
contained  seven  hundred  names.  Blr.  R.  U*  Johnson  performed  a  vast  and  noble 
work  in  thus  enlarging  the  membership.  After  the  Dorsheimer  bill  failed  ta 
get  a  hearing,  wo  introduced  the  Hawley  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  w«  stifled  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  thought  it  a  good  bill  to  introduce,  then. 
I  assisted  in  drafting  it,  and  before  it  was  offered  every  word  of  it  was  sub- 
mitted for  my  approval,  as  the  authorized  chairman  of  a  sub-oommittee  of  the 
League's  Executive  Committee.  Careful  inquiry  afterwards  showed  me  that 
the  Dorsheimer  and  Hawley  bills  had  failed  because  they  made  no  provision 
for  priniing  foreign  copyright  books  in  this  country.  Paper-makers,  type- 
founders, compositors,  printers,  binders,  and  a  few  publishers  exerted  a 
but  decisive  influence  against  the  bills.  These  men  were  not  opposed  to  j 
national  copyright,  but  capital  and  labor  are  both  timid  of  changes  in  the  \ 
dition  of  the  market,  and  will  always  look  out  for  the  security  of  their 
money  interest  before  everything  else.  It  was  much  easier  and  safer  for  them^ 
to  kill  or  stifle  an  unsatis[factory  biU^  than  to  assist  in  bringing  it  t 
then  offering  an  amendment  which  might  not  be  carried. 
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Nearly  all  authors  agroe  that  a  mere  obligation  to  have  ih^  printing  ol  book» 
done  in  a  certain  country  would  not  injure  the  rights  and  intereate  of  authors. 
Consequentij.  it  is  absurd  to  stand  against  the  imposiiig  of  such  an  obliga- 
tion, when  by  consenting  to  it  we  oould  bring  all  the  paper- makers,  printers, 
binders,  and  most  publishers  to  the  support  of  a  biU  with  a  *'  printing  clause.** 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  AUen  Thomdike  Rice,  in  May,  1885, 
moTed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ejtecuiive  Committee,  that  wo  ahotdd  insert  In  our 
constitution  a  statement  (not  to  be  published,  of  course,  but  merely  to  define 
and  limit  our  policy)  that  we  were  willing  to  advocate  a  bill  containiug  a 
"printing  clause.**  He  was  aupportcni  by  Prot  E.  L.  Youroans.  Mr.  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  and  myself.  Although  I  had  approved  the  Hawley  bill  at 
the  proper  time,  I  agreed  with  Mr,  Rice  that  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
information,  it  ought  to  be  o£[ert»d  again  in  an  amended  form.  We  held  votes 
and  proxies  enough  to  carry  the  motion,  but  oould  not  bring  it  to  vote.  See- 
ing that  the  mood  of  the  Committee  was  dilatory  and  impracticable,  Mr.  Rice, 
Mr.  Stoddard,  and  I  resigned. 

Certain  members  of  the  Committee,  who  never  took  and  never  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  found  a  Copyright  League  and  work  gratuitously  for  % 
insist  that  no  concession  shall  be  made  as  to  printing  in  this  country,  if  we  give 
copyright  to  foreigners  ;  although  nearly  all  EuropcAn  countries  place  similar 
conditions  and  limitations  upon  copyright  to  foreigners.  This  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  authors,  or  represent  authorship  to  a  certain  extent,  are,  I  am 
eorry  to  say.  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  international 
copyright  in  this  country.  And,  curiously  enough,  it  was  I  who— setting  out 
to  gain  iutemationaJ  coppight^united  them  in  the  movement  which  they  are 
now  turning  into  an  obstructionist  one.  II  I  wanted  to  characterise  their 
action  mildly,  I  should  call  it  wild.  If  1  wanted  to  stigmatize  it  severely,  I 
should  describe  it  as  puerile. 

GEoaoE  Pabsons  Lithrop. 


n. 

Mb,  Edttoii:  Somewhat  to  my  disappointment,  I  And  that  the  September 
number  of  the  Retiew  lacks  a  most  vigorous  Comment  upon  "the  Profane 
View  of  the  Sanctum  "  taken  in  July  by  Rev,  Savage.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  if  for  no  lesser  reason,  some  one  should  have  replied  to  it. 
Editors,  I  know,  are  prone  to  publish  their  own  "  comments,"  and,  weary  of 
the  popular  race  to  put  one's  words  and  name  in  print,  are  not  inclined  to 
volunteer  perwmal  contributions  to  rival  or  contemporary  publicAUons.  Editors 
write  for  money,  not  "  notoriety."  But  the  errors  and  untruths  in  Mr.  Savage's 
screed  were  so  numerous  that  some  able  pen  should  have  paused  for  a  moment 
to  aim  in  that  direction. 

I  think  an  editorial  **we'*  ts  justified  by  the  fact  that  not  the  editors'  per- 
sonal opinionf*.  but  the  winhes  of  manager,  directors,  and  possibly  friends,  are 
expressed.  The  sources  of  editorial  utterances  are  far  anterior  to  the  mouth- 
piece^-in  other  words,  beyond  the  penonaltty  of  the  writer.  Does  not  Mr 
Savage  give  the  answer  to  his  own  aspersion,  when  he  speaks  of  the  editor 
performing  double  duty,  and  says:  '*  It  is  somewhat  difftcult,  theA^fore,  to  dis- 
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cover  whether  these  leadets  of  publio  opinion  themselves  poMCoa  maj  opi: 
at  aU?  •* 

3.  It  ia  simply  not  true  that  "  no  editor  ia  ever  known  to  coalecB  ignoi 
or  Bid  mil  that  ha  hAB  beeti  la  the  wit»ng."  I  hare  known  mAQjr  8Qe|t  " 
feasfoas*" 

8.  **  Peppery  gossip  \  **    Ah,  if  Mr,  Savage  conld  but  know  the  "  juJey 
9g\b  '*  that  are  nai  dispensed  I    It  is  a  masim  of  a  certain  sooceesfnl  new^p 
publisher  that  **  a  good  editor  is  known  by  what  he  will  not  publish. ' 
scandals  which  are  known  to  editors  and  nerer  referred  to  in  their  newspd 
are  almost  nomberiess.     Hundreds  of  obBoeme  or  revolting  telegfrajxLS  go  U 
waste  basket  daily. 

4.  Judgment  ia  a  qualification  of  newspaper  reporterg^    Were  it  not, 
impression  would  bring  a  libel  suit.     What  is  keener  in  its  way  than  the  j 
ment  of  the  trained  reporter?    He  is  a  master  of  human  nature. 

5.  It  is  matter  if  a  sensational  article  turns  out  to  be  not  true.     It 
discharge  for  the  writer,  and  "  explanations  **  to  the  party  aggrieved. 

6.  I  do  not  believe  the  *'  oorrespondentscan  practicaUy  make  or  nnmaks 
public  man's  reputation."    The  truth  will  out. 

7.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  sober  reporter  ever  wrote  an  entirely  imagini 
report  of  a  sermon,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  he  did  he  lost  his  place 
twenty-four  hours. 

If  newspapers  could  be  supported  by  paBsing  a  plate,  we  might  nm 
demand  a  purer  article.  But  they  are  sustained  by  the  people,  and  the  si 
which  the  masses  love  to  read  will  prove  profitable,  '*  wax  and  grow  fat."  ^ 
those  which  are  ahead  or  behind  the  age  will  die  for  lack  of  snsl^enance, 
is  the  law.  Ninety-nine  papers  out  of  one  hundred  are  printed  for  gain, 
penses  are  enormous.  The  people  expect  the  news,  and  if  the  ** Tribune"  ( 
it  not,  the  "  Tribune  "  will  die.  Theory  never  yet  ran  a  daily  journal.  1 
fortunes  hare  been  lost  by  men  who  thought  otherwise,  and  expected  to 
the  people  standing  in  line  with  advertisements  and  subscription- money, 

Mr.  Savage^s  oareleas  humor  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  ignorance.  Too  c 
ministi^rs  of  the  gospel,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  wont  to  indulge  in  uui 
Tersion  based  upon  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject  dtacnned. 

F.  S.  WooDBua^ 

ra. 

Mr,  Editor  :  The  answer  by  Rufus  Hatch  in  the  Rbtixw  ft>r  Ootobfl 

the  question,  »*  Ought  our  present  National  Banking  System  to  be  eontinua 
suggests  a  comparison,  which  I  will  make  in  the  form  of  a  story.  Once 
a  time^  an  enterprising  '* down- Easter "  built  a  gristmill  at  the  outlet 
small  pond  and  for  a  few  months  did  a  satisfactory  business,  when  of  a  su< 
his  mill  stopped  grinding.  On  investigating  the  oaiise  of  the  atoppagt 
found  the  pond  drawn  down.  **  A  single  danger  menaced  this  systam. 
fact,  without  the  pond  he  had  no  •*  system."  He  wisely  concluded  that  it 
of  no  use  to  try  to  continue  the  system  when  its  distinguishing  feature 
nonexistent    The  distinguishing  feature  of  our  national  banking  systej 
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the  nattooal  dobt.  the  extinguUhmeDt  of  which  irill  leftye  u^  unless  otherwise 
provided  for,  without  a  baQking  sjstem. 

PsftliDS  apoQ  the  beauty  of  our  system  are  pleasant  enough,  but  in  riew  of 
ita  early  demise,  suggestions  for  an  inevitably  necessary  substitute  would  seem 
to  be  more  In  order  just  now. 

JjLMEB  N.  ClABK, 

IV. 

Mr.  EorroB  :  The  objection  of  Mr.  Field  to  Henry  Oeorge^s  system  of  taxa- 
tion is  not  well  taken,  and  can  be  shown,  by  a  little  reflection,  to  be  groundless^ 
The  iieceaawy  expenses  of  government,  insteAd  of  the  immeoae  revenue  equal  to 
present  economic  rent,  will  be  amply  sufflcient  to  ensure  ntition&ti^ation  of 
land.  The  present  value  of  land  is  forred,  and  is  not  the  result  of  the  uninter- 
rupted growth  of  the  community.  As  land  is  necessary  to  life,  and  its  value 
has  been  constantly  advancing,  there  is  a  demand  for  land  beyond  any  other 
thing.  The  present  system  encourages  this  extraordinary  desire,  causing  vast 
tracts  to  be  withdrawn  from  use  and  advancing  the  price  beyond  all  reason. 
The  effect  of  a  tax  excluibively  on  land  values  would  reduce  its  value  at  least  in 
proportion  to  the  tax.  When  the  economic  rent  is  five  per  cent,  of  the  value, 
A  tax  of  one  per  oent  would  reduce  the  value  one  fifth,  throwing  lands  held  for 
an  increase  of  price  on  the  market,  and  causing  unimproved  lands  close  to  the 
margin  of  cultivation  to  be  abandoned,  which  must  further  reduce  values  and 
the  area  of  taxable  land,  compelling  a  higher  rate  and  a  further  redaction  of 
value.  The  moment  that  tand  values  tire  separated  from  improvements,  and  % 
tax  put  upon  one  that  has  been  taken  from  the  other,  a  great  change  will  take 
phboe  in  public  enterprise  ;  the  current  of  human  desires  will  quicken  as  if  some 
marvelous  discovery  had  offered  untold  happiness  to  a  people.  Land  values 
vanishing,  the  desire  for  rent  would  vanish  with  them.  Improvements  reap- 
pearing in  infinite  variety,  wages  would  advance  with  advancing  desire.  The 
people,  in  a  spirit  of  self-preservation,  would  regard  land  as  the  instrument  for 
the  collection  of  taxes,  instead  of  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  the  demand  for  it 
would  oeas^.  Hetey  Rawie. 


Mb.  EDm)R  ;  To  make  his  flgurwi  prove  that  Christianity  is  on  the  increaie, 
Dr.  Pkrkhnrst  should  show  that  every  attendant  at  a  Christian  house  of  worahtp 
is  a  believer,  and  that  considerations  of  fashion,  society,  personal  credit,  popu- 
larity, curiosity,  etc,,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  pew-holding,  the 
oontributing  of  money  to,  or  attendance  on.  the  churches.  Then  ho  should 
supplement  this  proof  with  statements  showing  that  infidel,  agnostic,  and 
materialistic  publications  are  on  the  decrease  ;  that  alJ  dubitation  as  to  the 
tenets  of  Christianity  is  disappearing  from  the  literature  of  the  day  ;  that  that 
dubitation  appears  no  longer  in  popular  conversation  ;  and  thai  crimes,  detalca- 
iions,  and  imraoralitief,  and  all  those  offenses  against  which  Christianity  warns, 
are  surely  and  substantially  deoreaaing.  Then  he  will  be  able  to  prove  by 
figures  the  fact  he  so  earnestly  hopes  to  make  us  believe. 

John  W.  Bell, 
VOU  CXLI. — NO.  349.  40 
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REMINGTON 

Standard  Type- Writer 


Probablj  mo  Invent  Loo  of  this  ceatury  has 
done  BQ  much  to  econoznizd  time,  reducG 
»s,  and  facilitate  the  dispatch  of 
business,  &s  the  Remington  St&nd&rd  Tjpo> 
Writer 

FASBBAIISS     804I.B     WAKKlfOrSK.     S11      BB04l>WAir 

New  York,  Masch  SO,  1886, 
WyrJtqf,  Stmnmu  and  Bmedie(» 

8a(»  Broadway.  New  Twk, 
QvitTUiiirK:  We  bjifo  u»ed  a  lan;^'  n  timber  of  tbe 
lemtnirtuo  Type-Wmere  in  our  buMlwea**  and  have 
wmtcbed  ttie  Kfowiti  of  Che  uiArhiutt  from  cb«  bejdn* 
"  c.  in  its  pretpent  psrfccicd  nUte,  it  iM?etiii*  to  If  av«j 
aine  furtlier  to  ijeae«irt.*d,  and  we  cannot  comtnend 
H  too  highly  for  iit*  wUtrrevcr  llu  re  in  mttcb  writing  to 
do.  Yours  truly,  FAiBJixirKa  &  Co, 

The  RemiDgton  embraces  the  fundamental 

Erincfpks  of   Writing  Machines^  and   the 
btest  Improvements. 
Bend  for  LUustrmted  pamphlet. 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

339  Bboadwat,  New  Yoee, 
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Theoe  Instruments  have  been  before  tbe 
public  for  nearlj  fiftj  jears,  and  upon  their 
excellence)  alone  have  attained  an 

UNPURCHASED  PRE-EMINENCE 

Which  establlahes  tbem  as  aaeqaaled  In 

TONE,  TOUCH.    WORKMANSHIP, 

AND  DURABILITY. 

WM.    KNABE    &    CO., 

204  and  20$   W-   Baltimore   St,   Baltimore, 

tl2  Fifth  Av«fiit«,  N«w  Vork. 
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Landbor^'g  Perfume,  Edeoia. 
Lundborg^s  Ferfume,  M&rtehai  Niei  Rose. 
1jiiii(lbor^*9  Perfome,  Aiptne  vioidt, 
LojiElborg'g  Perfume,  utjr  of  the  vaii«f^. 

LUNDBORG'S 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


A  box  oiinULaiAg^  Sain^Uft  of  kII  the  above  iTeartlc)'- 
yr*  a*14  tu  your  nearaat  KaHro»d  Expreaa  Ofllo*  (whit 
ahuuld  be  bacncd^  tor  FlftTCeata-lfoDflj  Or^«r«  S(aidi> 
'II  L.urr«tu?y. 
Mdream  I0C5fi,  UBH  A  COmS,  14  HartUf  SL,  I«v  Iwt. 
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BAK£R'S 

Brettt  Cocoa. 

Warraolcd  abmotuUl\f  pure 
Coeoa,  from  which  tho  azeeaa  of 
Oii  haM  b^en  rcmoTod,  It  ha«  fAr#c 
fJmta  CA4  atrtngih  of  Co«o«  railed 
wttb  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  feilutftr, 
and  la  thurefora  far  more  ccoociml* 
cjU,  coMdnff  UMt  t/tan  on*  vfnt  a 
cmp.  It  \9  deJkloua,  Dourlahlnf^ 
atrangtbeDbs*  cai^Iy  dlgoBtcd.abd 
admirably  adapted  for  tnvaUd*  aa 
well  aa  for  penmna  in  health. 

Sold  by  Orooew  #f  gfywfciie. 

W.  6HEH  S  CO,  BorcliBster,  Isa. 
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OF  TODAY    — -     fjl^ 


FOR  LADIES i 
—  AND 
GENTLEMEN   I 


ItLUSTRATED  CAUlUtiUE 

THKPOPE  MFGco-v 


^^ 


AltfeftSdul  icRTfCW 


ADy&Ltnvk: 


srrtOACtous.  EoonoiiioAL.  f*c 

THRRANT'8   EFFERVE80EIIT  SELTZER  APERIENTJ 

imm^dlMo  «iid  ymttimnl  rmlkti  la 

Constipation, 
Bniou«ne«9v 
Hoadaoho^ 
Heartburn^ 
FlBty)enoy« 
Dyapepala« 


^^^A>. 


si:i;i'/i:u 


J^Rlt^ 


Comets  addltr  of  the  itomAOb ,  aflayt  feTw  aniJ  RenUf  oper*t«#  upon  tiie  boirelA     Ik  i^ 
~~        '    '  1  Remedy,  iaTftluable  for  TrsTt^lnrv    A^;  ft*?c<-pf  ble  to  the  imiliMr  cfaUd  mm  ^ 

Hold  hf  mil  IlrasKl**^ 


lOSEPHCILLOTilS 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


JX.WAVS  ANK  YOT'R   STATIONKR   FOR 

ESTERBROOK'SpLPp 

THB  BKaT  MADE.        flunpl^  on  ^nOlca^S 


Cold    MedaJp   Par 
803,  404,  833,  8! 

Sold  throust^out  tfM 


SOLD 


fBM.  J.&fiZMai 


»(ai£ok. 


STAIRTf^EADS 

HAUSPLOOIgSTONGtlfiONSTAIf^AYS 
NO  NOISE 

irom\\o"v^t  wVen,troA.cUrv  on,, 

y., _  ^FACtl/HCRS 


Tbe  Best  Picture  of  GENERAL  GRANT. 


UTDrO'  i^pbotfh  root  hl 

n  I  It  Viii  «'•"*»  >lak*»  S  c^}otu 
illllliU  gpvkiin|rtiidwboi««M 
by  «ll  dmsKiil*,  or  teat  by  BftO  on  n 


;>^SS^5S^S^^^- 


NORTH   AMEHICAN   REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


jUMmifS 


PearliMC 

m  BEST  THINe  KNOWN  m 
WASHIIG^BLEAOHIN& 

II  HARD  OR  son,  HOT  m  COLD  WATER* 

SATKS  I^BOIW  TIME  and  SOAP  AMJkXm 
IMOLT,  ftnd  glroi  uiiiT«rftai  tAtlcfactioa* 
Vo  f»mi]jf  rich  or  poor  ahould  ba  without  U> 

SoldbyaUQiooars.  BEWABKonmlUtJoDA 

W«I1  dMlgned  to  mUIe«d.   rjULRMNM  U  the 

ONi«T  8AFK    lAbor^uTlDg    compomi^    aiu) 

ilw«ll  benri  tbe&bore  iymbol,  nn^  panii»  of 

JAM£8  FYLE,  K£W  VOBK. 


UTTTT  HTMn  BOOKS.    Send  10c.  for  88-p.  III.  Ctta. 
DUlllUlllu  W,  T.  COMSTOCK,«  AAUtrFU,  N.Y. 


Jfar  ir«w  Aair«. 


JW  OM  Jto^«, 


ROOFING 


Frt««  lowr  aiiiAMfy  can  »rrT«^  on   8ti»*p  or  Flat  mir> 
*ttrtel»  diinil>l»,  Pir*^  rnxif.     Wrlt«  <ti  mwv  fur 
I  Book.     fnd.  Fatni  Jl  Rfnaflnv  Uo..  Kew  York^ 


The  most  boiutlfuY  and  finest  tontd 
in  the  world.  /.^^'^rrrrt.MJw/vtf. 
«/«/,  Send  for  cnulogue.  Address^ 


lie  Best  Picture  of  GENERAL  GRANT. 

tk.  tiMly  excentvd  Mvtl  EtijcrsvlQ^  of  U.  B,  O^Aurr,  ta- 

'  Vt  Oafler.  and  prl&i«d  on  Uoivv  oUte  pftper,  «l«e 

UmIim.     luikA  prootK  t^M.     HalD  pruofi.  tS.OO. 
to  aoya4<lrtfB  on  receipt   of  pMoo.        Acrotii 

^ M  evcrrwlier^t  to  whom  llb«nl  term*  «ill  t« 

[v«ii.    for  tertDL  etc.,  «ppl7  to  Ci^RA  VE»i,  91 A C- 
^OffALO  dTco.,  4$  Temple  PL,  HoHftta.  Ma. 


INVESTORS 

WESTERN  FARM  M0RT6A8E  CO. 


Blioald  COD* 
r«rwithth» 


I^WR£>CE. KANSAS.  Fir»t  Moflffaffe  R«pl  Estato 

-     Tor  p&raphfet. 


ttt  te^monU]>,«iUTvpl«J^™ 


J, jr.  W*iui»jrl  Pt**.J    Auditor.    1  a  W.  onxrrr,  Ttt«s 
».  Y.  CMBm.  ttojkad  lit  BroMwigr.  O.  C.  Hd»«  ft  Bon.  Aitti, 
AlbMi^.  K.  TpUOms  T^Mldto  BkfgM.  V.  B.  Bull  JI  CX)..  A^t^ 


HE  TRUE  OOOR  OF  THE  VIOLET 

Uaparted  to  Kola  Pip«r«  Lum  asd  HA^dkerchlefi,  bf 
MMMy'a  Flerealta«  VIolal  Orri*  Po^4er«   In 
Mek«to,  t#caod  file.  atelL-CitwrnLL,  IfAAAm^  A.  Co  , 
#Wilft  Af«^  lad  IJSl  JlrQa4v«jr.  X.  T^  aad  »««pon,  U  \ 


T 


If  you  want  the  Best 
Writing  Paper  and 
Envelopes  for  Corres- 
pondence and  all  the 
nses  of  Polite  Society, 
ask  your  Stationer  for 
"  Whiting's  Standard," 
made  by  Whiting  Pa- 
per Co.jHolyoke,  Mass. 
These  goods  are  the 
most  perfect  product 
of  the  Paper-maker's 
art.  Cream  and  azure ; 
rough  and  smooth  fin- 
ish; all  sizes. 


Vassar  College,  poushkeepsie,  n.y. 

FUR  THE  LIBEKAL  EDUCATION  OF 
WOMEN,  wltb  ■  compleM  C<iUe(*  Coon*.  Scboob  of 
Poititltijc  Atnl  Mu»lc,  A.tr&Domlcii  OttMrrvtorr*  LabonlofT 


fcbcdi'lary  ud  I^bnloi,  Ctblneu  of  NUurmI  Blitsrr,  k 

■  " "    IIUDM.  t 

,  - -  ifl'ly  * 

(or  lu  work,    siuiliaii  >t  trnxiii  utoinuwrio  m  (inpii*- 


.  __._nil«tfy  ud  Pbriilc^  _„, ™^, - 

MuHDiB  or  Art,  •  Llbrarr  of  19,000  Volume*,  l«ii  fm- 


feawtn,  twcnty-thnw  Tfaeben,  &bd  tborauf 


tqnlppcd 


iorrcour*«.    Ctt(*Locuc«  avnt  oa  ftjiplloitlon. 

8.  L.  OALDWBLU  D.D.,  LL.I)..  PreXdeiU. 


V^    *AND# 

Arc THE  BEST" 
■'TOR  SALE-f 

EVERYWHERE. 


CORPDLENCY 


Reclp«  nd  notes  boir    to 
bAnsleuly.  eff^^nmi?    and 
__^^^^^^^_^^^     rapldlf  care  ohf 
•emi-Btirvatloii 
Eopopean  Mail,  Oct    24rb.  nf*:    •  lU  - 
mcreij  to  reduce  thi^  imoiint  of  fat  bur  b>  alTictiuK 
the  Boorce  of  obeiity  to  fnd  nee  a  redi&i)  cmrc  of  the 
dleeaiw.      Mr,  R.  mskr»  no  chA^l7^  whSt^Trr  ".   ^u^ 
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REMINGTON 

I  Standard  Type-Writer 


1  WORLD'S  Iin)U8TRIAL  AND  COTTOH 
CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION, 
NEW  ORLEANS. 


JUBT  BkPORT. 


(814. 


Application  No.  845;   Group  e; 
Competition* 
Tbe  undersigned  jurors  to  the  above  entitled 
'  olAfBB,  bAvtng  carefully  examined    the  exhibit 
[  maAe  by  E.  Kemliiftton  k  Soiis,  lUoti,  N.  V'.,  and 
all  competiDg"  exhibits,  concur  In  rvcoainiemi- 
tnff   the  award  of  a  llrst-ciaas  idg<1ilJ   fur  the 
r  fitiandard  T>tw- Writer,  for  ftlmpUdty,  durabUlty, 
satte  of  nuinipulatlou  and  speed. 
Dated  thlaSOih  day  of  May,  188(L 

GEO.  A.  BEATON.  ) 

CHARLES  A,  MOBQAN,  t  Jurors. 
FRANK  BACON*  ) 

We  are  preparing  a  pamphlet  ^Tiag  full  par- 

^  tlCUhiTS, 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

889  SsoAPWAT.  New  Yobs. 


GOLD   KEDMh  PAEIB,  1870. 

BAKER'S 

BTOiil[f!i!it  Com. 

WiLTTiiQtcd  abtoiuteiy  pure 
Co^MtUf  from  which  the  ciccm  of 
Oil  hu  bi^n  reoaoTAd.  It  hu  ihr*^ 
tfmeM  iJU  sirtt^fftA  of  Co<io»  mixed 
with  BUkreh^  Arrowroot  or  Buipkr, 
and  Ifl  therefore  far  more  eooooml- 
c&l,  cotting  Ut9  tAan  ofM  etnt  a 
cup'  It  la  daUdouit  noorlafalii^i 
etroogthenhif ,  ca«tl7  dtfested,  and 
admirably  adapted  lor  Invailda  as 
well  a«  for  pcrsooi  tn  health. 

Sold  by  Qrocera  >Terywhgrs. 

BASER  &  CO,  Dorcliester,  lass. 


LUNDBORG'S 

PERFUMES. 

Litndl^orf's  Perftme*  Edeala. 
Lundborg's  Ferfame,  M&rechai  Ni«i  Eoaa, 
Lmiilborg^g  Ferfame,  Aipi&e  violet. 
Iiundborg's  Ferfume,  uij  of  the  vaii^y. 

LUNDBORG'S 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


A  box  oontalnlnir  Bamples  of  all  the  KbtiiVfi  Itc  iirtlelaa 
pirapKldl  ui  7<.urnear««t  K«llr«iad  Kipn-**  Ofrc<s  vwhiob 
ahimlil  bf  n^n«Mjj  for  Fifty  OuU— lltmey  Urdl«r,  HUmpa 
or  (^iTTBnrT- 
Addmai  TODJtIl,  Ik&DD  «  C0m5,  tl  DartUj  SL«  V*m  T«rk. 


Piano  Fortes. 

FIFTY  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC, 
Upon  their  cieclli^nce  &lotie,  have  aLtalaed  la 

yNPUftCHASED     PRC-EMIINENCe 

Which  ertablUbcs  them  as  tifEQUAi^in  in 

TONE,  TOUCH, 

WOBKMAKSHIF^     and     DUBAfilUTT. 

WAMEROOMB,' 

lie  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    204  and 

206  V^,   Baltimore  St.,  Batltlmope. 

817  Market  S|uce,  Penna.  Ave-,  WatNngton,  0.  C. 


|JTT\p(l9  IVPROTEI»  DOOT  BKCR.  Packajce,  S6 
nlllJjU  *^»*»  Makes  !S  esUoni*  of  a  deUcloufl 
aparkJing:  and  wholeaome  b«T<»rarr  Sold 
by  all  druziriiitn.  at  aent  by  mall  oo  receipt  of  ih  rtntn, 
C.  e.  HIRES,  49  N«  Delaware  Av«,,  PMIadalphia,  Pt. 

Unn  niVn  books,    send  lOcu  forSS-p.  Dl  Ctta. 
fiUlLUlRu  W.T.0OMSTOCK,«Ae*orPl.,N.Y, 


Dl^    UP  r  HIT,   wui    flivt  IWAT  i,<»0 
Self-Oprratluir  Wwhlnf  Mnchlnef.  If  fon  want  ntm 

*THE  NATIONAL  CO..  23  bfnTRffT.H.V, 
ATTD  KOT 


STEJVeERI^^ 


Costl»lne  Thru*  QoallUea* 

#ofi:rxoritt. 


%«knx\s\t  e«t^.%^  «(«iK««i>L  ^g<^ 


r  Pi  t\l  ij)  ^  \^^^^>^5?^l^.4^«^ 


;^.||b^BK«i*£Wl'^^* 


NORTH   AMERICAN  HE^^ncW   ADrERTISER. 


CURES   CONSTIPATION. 

THOiui!TrLLX«  Qa.,  Dec,  S5, 1883. 

Have  ustMl  your  BelUer  Aperient 
tor  tome  time,  and  can  »&f ely  roo 
ommflBd  it  M  eertoip  to  give  relief  I 
In  cwei  of  Cotvtf ipo^ton  luiid  H^MMJ- 

Relieves  Headache. 


.^^^'^>. 


sia/iziiit 


^^ 


1 


AIDS  DIGEST] 


HAvtuff  OMd    roor   Cfl 
I  8ckltaer  Aperient  tor  Ct~^ 

t  can  cfa^rf  UII7  reoo 
'  f«liatil6  rem^dj  for  i 

Bbomadi   mod    imeij? 

Regulates  the  B 


TARRAHTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 

jBthB  most  ^ectlTCi  combination  of  a  pure  tome,  whoSei&ome  laxative,  reCreahinj?  tehrittufm  muki 
Mltl-btiloua  a^^etit  known ;  lovalijable  to  Travelers  on  accouat  of  iu  portable  form;  lzuii«p«oM 
"  ^  ^  *  '^ "  1  on  accoiin  t  of  Ita  pleasant  tast«  and  oertal  q  action . 


Manufactured  only  by  TARRANT  A  CO.,  N.  Y,        Sold  by  all  Dri^ 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTfS 

^  steeiYpens. 

Cold  lyiedar.  Parts  exposition,  1878. 


The  Favorite  Numbers 
332,  351,  trO,  and  his 
SOLD  by  ALL  DEALERS 
the  WORLD. 


s,  3( 

otb^ 

I 


rrtlB   OMMly  iMjrrrei   aub»tltiaee  for  Motber'ti 
^     Milk,    Tlie  moat  nouriphing  diH  for  Invalids  ath\ 


nursling  mothers  Keep^  In  all  climates.  Commended 
byphyafciftni*.  Sold  evorjwliere.  Send  for  our  book, 
"Thii  Cure  ftnd  Feeding  of  Inrantd/^    Sent  free. 

DQLIBKE,  OdODALE  &  CO.,  BoBtox^  Masa, 


J*WSS«'S 


PearliNE 

TKi  BEST  THINB  KNOWN  ^<> 
WASHING^MBLEAOHmG 

IH  HARD  OH  SOFT,  HOT  OR  OOID  WATER. 

BAV]£B  LABOK,  TIMC  fi^d  SOAP  AUAZ* 
IKOLY»  atid   glveft  unWersal  aAtlafjM^tlott* 

Mo  family,  rich  or  poor  ahould  Ibe  without  It. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.  BEWAMKot  imltatloaa 
well  doai^ed  to  mislead,  PKARttDTB  ia  tbo 
ONLlf  ftAJF'E  la\)oT*«CT\i\^  twmvwa^  ami 
«A«  Ava  Ykbftt^  11^  aftio^  f&  if^px^boX^  i&A^xAm)b  oft 


INVESTORS  q 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTaA( 

LAWUKN'.  K  KANSAS    Ftrst  Moft«a«e  K«j 

F,  M.  pEluttXTi,  Pre..  I  N.r  HxBT,  ilT^    p^ 
AJtMMiy,  K.  Y.  CMBae,  Twiddle  BId'ff.  M.  V^Jk^nJ^i 


C^LtlMi 


FOR  LADIES  ( 
—  AND 
GENTLEMEIN' 


IlLUSTffATED  CATALCCUE 
SENT  rntL . 


THE*POPE-MFC' 

5§7  Washington  Street 

IZ  WA«»EN  ST.  HI!*  VWK-  i'     m«I. 
US  WABASH  AVE  CMICACO  L*    '^^^ 


E 


STERBROOK'SI 


All  of  reliable,  suuidaM  u»d  iMi|NFrl»r4 

POPUt^JJl  4<Ott--<^»,  14.  19U,  so,  444.  1%  Ui^  1 

For  nh  by  •!!  9tmciPiffi» 
TDK  EftTRSBUOOfK  »TEKL 
Worki:OamdeD.II.J.    80  Joha  fit*.  ! 


L  pa 

1^  N^^f  I 


Tbe  Best  Plctnn  of  GEXERAL 

A  flnelf  «XGCut«d  Stcvl  Bacnvtiii;  of  0, 

cmT«d  ^  Oufler.  Bad  firtnted  *m  n«a«T  Bi 

Hzl9lBel»«*.     ItidlA  prooft.  iMI.     nU| 

Malted  to  AEEV  addTfW  «a  rmlffl  fTj 

\  ^w««^»d  v««nrwhi*r««  «•  wl>Ma  tlai* 
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IREDERICK  BROWNS 

H-INGER 


WILL  CURE 


RAMPS,  Colics 


© 


ii 


^M 


SUMMER  lOMPLAINT 


PUT  one  teaspoonful  with 
a  wineglassful  of  boiling 
water,  sweetened  to  tiie 
taste,  and  get  outside  of  the 
mixture  at  once.     It  will  give 
imnnediate  relief.         TRY  IT. 


KCI&TH  AMfLMJCAN  iLrVtEW  ADVZRTlfEft* 


USE 


8t< 


SUGAR 

CATHARTIC 

.A  COATED ^ 
CURE 

Headactie,  Nausea^  Dizzluc«s,  and  Drowal« 
oess.  They  stimulate  tho  Stomucli^  Liver, 
and  Bowclij^  to  healtby  acUo&^ftaalst  diges^ 
tlon,  and  increase  tlio  appetite.  They 
combioe  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  Ionic 
properties  of  the  greatest  Talue,  are  a 
purely  vegotahle  compound,  and  muy  be 
taken  with  perfect  Bafety,  either  by  chil- 
dren or  adults.  E.  L.  Thomas,  Fmming- 
bam,  Mass,,  writes:  "For  a  number  of 
years  I  was  subject  to  violent  Headaehei, 
arising  from  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels*  About  a  year  ago  I 
commenced  the  use  of  Ayer'a  Pills,  and 
have  not  bad  a  headache  eince.*'  W.  P. 
nannah,  Gormfey  P,  O.,  York  Co.,  Ont., 
writes:  *^  I  have  used  Ayer'a  PIJU  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  can  safely  say  that  I 
have  merer  found  tbclr  equal  as  a  cathart  io 
medicine,  I  am  never  without  them  In 
my  houpe/*  C.  D.  Moore^  Elgin*  UL, 
writes :  **Indlgc.stion,  Ileadache,  and  Lost 
of  Appetite,  had  so  weakened  and  debili- 
tated my  system,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  work.  After  being  under  tho  doctor*a 
care  for  Xyjo  weeks,  without  getting  any 
relief,  I  began  taking  Ayer's  Pills.  My 
appetite  and  strenerth  returned,  and  I  was 
soon  enabled  to  r^ume  my  work,  ha  per- 
fect health." 

Ayer's  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 
Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Go.»  Lo weU,  Unss. 


HALL'Sri 


REXEW^E 

It  la  a  medicinal  preparation 
the  aatne  ttnke,aii  ^togint  nn^l  <  1r-« 
article*  Its  action  upon  t !  :  j 

ful.  It  nourishes  the  gb]:  J 

the  hair,  and  causes  thiu,  4r>'  \m 
conu!  thick,  soft^  and  vigorous.  It 
tha  color  of  yontlt  to  locka  wbj 
become  faded  with  age  or  dlw^ 
rellerea  and  cores  itching, 
humors  of  the  scalp.  Dr.  G«(u| 
Nashua,  N.  n„  writes:  **It 
pleasure  to  testify  to  the  wooderfl 
produced  by  Hairs  Vegetable  Slci] 
llenewer,  as  obaer^'cd  by  me  in  v 
casea.    It  will  cebtaixly 

THE  HAIR   TO  ITS  ORlGrXAL  Ca 

cleanses  the  head  of  dandruff,  an 
the  hair  soft,  glossy,  and  beautiful 
Sandhein,  1010  Spruce  st,,  Phll| 
Pa. ,  writes :  "  Afl«  r  u  na vallingl 
a  number  of  preparations  to  pra 
hair  from  failing  out.  and,  reallifi 
was  fast  becoming  bald.  I  tried, 
resort,  HairsHahrRenewer.  I  hi 
only  four  bottles  of  the  Benewer, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  Is  the  bcs 
ration  In  the  market  for  chec] 
falling  out  of  hi^r.  Invigorating 
roots,  and  promoting  a  new  growl 

Buckingham's 

FOIt   Till 

WHISEEES 

commends  itself  to  all  who  harv 
to  use  a  dye  for  tli6  beard  or  n 
It  will  change  gray,  fad«d»  o\ 
whiskers,  to  a  beautiful  brown  c 
as  desired.  The  colore  ^— 'i 
niLtural  and  lasting.  It  < 
off,  contains  no  destruciiviT  ,ti^- 
l»  cheap,  safe,  conveDlent  to  \ 
effectual. 

PUKPARED  »Y 

&,  JP.  HALL  &.  CO.,  iraihia,  jr. 
6old  by  all  dealers  In  tsfidl^ 


MEKI CAN   REV^IEW   ADVEK" 


mm 


REMINGTON 


Standard  Type -Writer. 


m 


'♦Toledo,  Ohio,  Mmy  20,  laffi. 

"^  For  the  past  nine  jenn  I  Imve  used^ 
or  tried  to  uge,  every  type-wnter  that  luu  been 
xnade.  I  have  finally  eetdud  down  to  Ihe  ReiD- 
Inrton  'Ho.i,  and  I  am  entircly  eattofled  that  for 
•n  odioe  machine  for  all  purposes  it  la.  In  prto- 
clple  and  oonBtructloD.  the  best  on  tb<^  market. 
Iiuunnuch  as  a  wrltitig  machlno  of  somo  kind  htus 
become  a  neceaalty  to  me,  J  shall  trr  all  t hut  may 
come  to  my  nodoe;  but,  to  far.  I  have  found 


ootbio^  that  for  certainty,  rajpldlty  and  dur&. 
bility  is  equal  to  yours.  I  do  all  my  work  upon 
it,  both  business  and  persoual. 

'*  Very  reapectlully, 

*»D.  fi,  LOCKK, 
(Petroleum  V.  Naaby,) 
"£?d.  Blade,'' 

Send  for  fall  piinlciilara, 

Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict. 


83d  BROADWAY,  New  Toi^k. 


BOW   MEDAL,  FAEIS,  11178. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  ahtioiutHjtf 
Coeaut  from  wbtch  Lfac  rjtce«a  of 
Oil  bu  ho«a  removed.  It  hju  thr^o 
timet  th«  ttftngih  of  Cquqo.  mixffd 
with  eiarcht  Arrowroot  or  Bugwr, 
and  la  therefore  f^r  more  cGoDoml- 
eal,  coitinff  U«t  lActn  tme  cent  a 
aip^  It  U  dttUcloiui,  tionrlflhln^, 
ttirei%s:theiilflg»  ciu^ly  dlgc«led,M>d 
admirably  adapted  for  Invallda  m 
well  aa  for  peraonit  in  health. 

Sold  by  OrtKt>r»  fTerywhare. 


I.  BAKER  &  CO,  Dorclester,  lass. 


LUNDBORG'S 

PERFUMES. 

Lundborg^s  Perfmne,  Cdenia. 
Land  bo  rg 'a  Per  fume,  Mam^haJNiei  Roml 
IinDdborg''8  Perfuine,  Alpine  vioi«?t. 
Luadborg*»  Perfumei  uiy  of  the  vaii^. 

LUNDBORG'S 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. 


A  »KJi  eoDUiolner  a»ntplea  or  nit  the  ftbi:PT«  flve  «rtk'l<>*i 
pr,>psld  \Ki  juur  Dcu,n;st  Kallroitd  EipreM  Offlc*  twitkli 
AhouM  b*  nAiued)  U^r  Fifty  C*iit»— Money  Order.  tflaj]i{,« 


wmmz 

Piano  Fortes. 

RFTY  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC, 

Upon  their  i.xcclli  dcc  uIcqc,  have  utUlned  aa 

UMPURCHASED     PRE  -  EIV1INENCE 

Which  eftahli^hen  them  aa  rKEQUM-KO  in 

TONE,  TOUCH, 

WORKMANSHIP,     and     DTTBABII.IT7. 

WAREHOOMH: 

lia  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    £04  und 

eoe  w.  BaJtunor^  St.,  Baltimore. 

817  Market  Space,  Penna.  Ave.,  WaiMngton,  D.  C. 


TARRAHT'S  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 


.^««/^>. 


SKLTZMIM 


^;?it^ 


Cures  Constipation, 

Aids  Digestion,] 
Relieves  Headaclie, 
Regulates  the  Bowels. 


o\^a,v 


si:i;izt:R 


v'-ffiit*/!' 


QMitl«  aod  fura  fa  fla  aotaoa;  aaatlT  carried  by  every  traveler;  InTalnable  for  ladiee;  readily  taketi  by 
chIklr««Ti     Thouaaadt  of  leatltnoolaii  tnm  pbywclana.  the  clercy  and  th««  publle  from  1(^4  lo  the  pre*- 
I  aa  t<  I  lu  i'ffloaCT  aiMl  tlhe«er)«r&|  oitoem  m  which  it  \%  tv«V' 


•nt  tlro^glT^ciTideiice ^ 

naj&aiA€tiL9<e€  ^jr  Tarrmiii  4  G«( 


»k;t£. 


\  tv«ld 


mm 


JAWtmLE'S 


^S?^^ 


TH  BEST  THINB  KNOWN  ^« 
WASHING^BLEACHma 

li  HARD  OR  SOFT,  HOT  OR  COiO  WATER, 

BATBa  1.ABOR*  Tone  and  SOAP  AMJLZm 
XNOLT.  &Dd  glT«ft  imlv«i«a  sAtlifActtlcim. 

Fo  familj,  rich  or  poor  shonld  Im  wlUiouMt. 

Sold  by  all  Oroo«rB.  BKW  ABB  of  Imltatbiis 

wotl  de^ij^iixl  to  mislead.  FSASLDTB  ii  tho 

ONXY  8AF£   lAbor-«aTtiig'    oompomK!^   and 

^WA7>  bear^  tho  &boTe  87111  boU  and  name  of 

JAME3  PYl-E.  NEW  YORK* 


Columbia 

THE  POPULAR  STEEDS  Tl\f\ 
—  OF  TODAY    --     Pl^ 


SENT  rncc . 

THEPaPE  MFG  CO 

597   WASHINGTON^  STREET, 


12  VVARRCNST.NEH  YORK. 
US  WABASH  AVE  CMJCACO 


INVESTORS 

WESTERN  FARM  MORieABE  CO. 

First  Mortgaae  R*al  Estate 
w  York*    Absolute  SatlafaO" 

Iff,      LarRv   i!!X{i«rieno«.     Wo   Iom*«. 


LWVRtNCE,  KANSAS 
tKiad  for  pn.mphl«l 


IL  U^timoDJ 


Aihwaiy, 


HTirM  *  SOM,  AjCtlL 


AL%VAVi!i  xVihK  %OtR  IsTATIO^ER  FOR 

ESTERBROOK  S  STEEL  PENS 

TfltC  HEWT  MADE.  Samplee  on  ipplicatlon 

Tlie  N«w      I  8p«eliiiva  «4>ples,  *1  et«.   It  hu  & 
D I  f^  F\  I    ^     hAadRonie  U]uiuliL«ied  corcr«  ti  iimui»ln< 
r\  I  Li#L/^&  I  to  th»  cliildr«D.  und  conUlnt  informiu 
tktq  for  tUe  ^-oltan  of  ev-erf  borne. 
Walter  A.  Taylor.  Plib*r«  Atl>&tJ^  O** 


BOOK. 


WEBS 


In  Tmrtoua  g|tyie»  of  1 


jcppHod  at  a  FiTiill  ettn  rmt  1 
PJlTUNX  RETERXai  C£  T 
It  ha«  dOOO  more  Word*  la  Ifea  1 
are  f<>imd  ia  any  other  Amerlcao  1 
nearly  3  times  tho  number  of  Eqj 

Ua  coDdensed  Biogrmphieal  Dl©, , 

10,000  namea)  la  a  valuable  feature. 
Th«  Standard  AnthoHty  III 

Tlid  GoTenunent  Printing  OfflM.^ 
Tbe  U.  S.  Supreme  Oomt.  h^'  • 
State  Snpf  8  Schools  in  36 
Orer  Fifty  College  Preste.    For  £ 
Ererf  State  Porcluue  ^^  been  «#  1 
The  Sale  is  20  to  1  of  tnji 
The  London  Times  i^iy^:  itiitiiai 

Geo.  Bancroft  i-^^y^-  Itisauperiorfoa 

The  Toronto  Globe*  Guuda,  »y»r  \ 

is  In  the  Tery  bighetst  r»nk. 

Slmll&r  tetttirnoni&lfl  nave  b^trn  givwnj 

dredfl  of  the  be»t  Amcriciaa  A  European  i 

It  ii  an  laraluable  oontpankro  In  «" 

and  at  every  FirE«ti|«» 
C  A  C  MKRRUII  &  CO.,  Pub^,  f 


Milk.    Tbe'moet  nourlvblng  diet  toK  tl 

nojYing  mothers.   Keepa  In  all  dtflttica*    O 

byphyalcJaiui.    Sold  everywhere.    Sendfoi 

'  'The  Care  and  Feeding  of  I  n  faaii . "    Sent 

DOUBER,  QOODALE  A  CO.,  hot 

-A 


Vassar  Collegre,  pouRhkoeM 

FOU  THE  LIRERAl^  KflirATl 
WOMBNt  wUh  ■  09iDpl«U  Ootlec*  C«tu«d 
f^itoUna  aad  Uoric.  ArtroDOnkaJ  OteervaM^ 
orohemltbT  ud  Ffayeleik  CaMact*  of  STaf^^ 
MuMnm  of  Art«  a  Ubnrr  of  lft,090  Td 
ftMon,  twenty-til  rt«  ToebFra,  u4  t%ap« 
for  ll«  work^  Studebt«  st  pf«i«»t  af  ^"^ 
tory  coane.    C«t&lrvrv«!>«  %eiil  on  appij 

8.  L.  CALDWHLU  D.D.,  U^D., 


BOLDER 


BfTTtnTUn  BOOKS.   iJcnd  lOc.  feri 
JjUILUIH  tl  W.  T.  COVSTOCK,  »  Ai 


JOSEPH  ciLuyrtl^ 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  11 

The  Favorite  NumberS|303t  4J 
35! I  t^O,  and  his  Of h^ 


fh^^ 


1«5tTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  A0VERTT98R. 


^^ 


"7^ 


STUOENIS  CABINET 


Only  One  Dolla»r. 


Oar  One  lk»llar  etudent'i  Cablnec  conif»t«  of  20  TUictf  Monnutn  Mlo^mli, 
Pecrlfactloiu  tad  Geoloctcu  Gem*.  LHtr  flmt  »crlei  U  computed  of  s  •p«clmea 
of  Pink  BmttA  Spttr,  MKl*clilt«  Aartferont  Pjt\i€B  Isold  ore),  UcmAtlt«*  0&I«da 
(iillTeT  ofeK  QT3ftrts  Ci7«ul«,  AB«te(Anmroa  StoD«.  Feirlfl«4  wood,  Juper.  FbIto 
Wood,  CAirrrform.  loeluid  Bpar,  W&veUu«.  Pjrites,  FftUomeikO*,  TuuriDRHnef 
MufDottte,  MTcrollne  sod  Woo<t-Op«l.  Kftcb  ipeclEDen  !•  «boiit  1 1-4  Inch  •QOArc. 
Andcorrectly  lA&uled,  Kaeli  lifcbel  not  only  be&rt  •ctentlSc  name,  but  Im  mpsnlnff 
]•  miiOo  clc^r.  as  far  Intuoce:  Woo4  Opal  li  ftn  fmpare  oi>«l  or  a  white  or 
browuttb  color,  b«Tlnj|  tba  ttniGtQre  of  wood.  U  !•  wood  petrlAed  w)Cb  hydrat«d 
fttLica  (or  on»i)  {ofticjufof  pare  slUear-^Dd  lo  on  wtib  «acb  Ubul.  £UM:ti  cuU«GUoa 
U  arrmaffed  ta  ft  baodiome  eM«  tB 
cabinet  form.  It  rauit  b«  ft  poftttr« 
fact  to  an  J  tblnkliif  ii«f«on  that  m 
•indent  or  ctcq  •  cntid  beoomea 
tmmedlatcl/  acqnalnted  with  tbe 
mlneralt  of  tblf  gntmt  conntrf.and 
hai  aa  weU  a  very  Ipt^reatlns:  itudy 
bcf  or*  tbem.  You  gvt  more  for  jour 
tnoney  In  the  wajr  of  vatue,  tncml- 
ttiffA  Qtid/fiiK  whf^n  J  cm  bo^oiieof 
oar  fitudeat'a  Cabinet  of  Bocky 
Moatttaln  Mlnerajs,  «tc.,  than 
joaeri-r  4<ot  before;  and  toe  oalj 
way  to  (tit a  wtiat  we  claliru  la  that 
were"!de  iQ  thp  heirt  of  the  Kocklej, 
collect  our  own  m'nc^nildi,  ei<;.,  ncU 
large  qoantltlei  an  iJ  are  mitiafled  wlLti 
amalL  profit.  lJicloii»  Onn  Hollar 
at  OBce,  apoB  rsceEpt  of  whicb  we 
will  arnd  you«  Bccurely  packed,  tbla 
hsiidiouie  coliectloD. 

N.  D,-RKFEKENCE:    We   refer 


foa  to  tlM>  Mercantile  Aifcticlca^or 
Imt    National    Bank    Id    i>cDTer. 


Evt^rr  paekftKe  wa  ■c'ncf  out  l§  In- 
■unM  bj  »puci:a]  arrangomeut. 


cTLrraraB  quabts  zls. 


Col 


lectloni  of  large  ■p^eloirn*  coolalnlnff  30  to   lOO 
lAU.OO,    helet'llon*  madp  hy 


fti  ts.oo,  it 0.00,  I30.00,  i2a,oo  vtid 

UB  if  dcBlred, 


H.    H.   TAMMEN,     DENVER,    COL. 


,  The  Nature  of  the  Mind 

HUMAN    AUTOMATISM. 

By    I>R.    MORTON    I»RI]SrCK. 

lamo*     Bxirm   Cl«lb.     ft, BO. 

**Tliia  work  i«  on  a  mbject  which  otMfbt  to  com- 

Bend  tt  ttrooclr  to  tbe  genrral  readltis  pnblk.    The 

mind  is  ft  mTiterr  wbkb  perkapa  dcdei  aolutlon,  bat 

It  ftitorda  a  field  of  etudjr  not  alioffetber  unprofitable 

ftod  tbe  reantta  of  Labckr  In  tkf*  field  luiTtf  been  ol 

r  prftctJcftl  Tftlue  tn  tke  treatment  of  dlReaiied  mlnda." 

^     _,        ,  -^  Louit  E^pttbOean. 

'  Dr.  Prince  han  eTldentlr  brought  to  the  prepnn- 

I  Mon  of  Ihis  work  a  thoroughly  culUval^Ml  mfnd,  well 

[fttori-d  wttb  a  knowledge  of  Ike  attidie*!  of  tbe  best 

Iwrltc'ra  oo  inch  «abjectft,  and  prxMnta    hli  rlewi 

I  clearly  and  loglcallj.    All  thoughtful   rcadere  mo^t 

I  cdiBlt  tkai  It  li  a  book  well  worth  a  careful  penituil.*' 

,^ ^.  —Btdtimar*  Bf>t.  N^m. 

^  I>r.  Prince  kai  tometklnK  orliftnal  to  say  upon  the 

I^OMttoo^  conUined  In  thtu  lubject.  and.  nndctcm^ 

iTSjr  the  amtntnitan  ad  Vertamdiam  which  i;alni  «o 

Buck  of  file  influence  of  gxeat  names,  ttatm  hb  con. 

"-  ^^i  confidently  and  boldlf .    And  hen*  It  m*y  be 

I  that  what  ha  kan  written  Indlratea  hard  aiudy 

JboHtieii,  and  a  mind  exceptionally  well  trained 

I  fkenlUee  employed     There  la  flue  tbou«tt  and 

7  lu  tbe  deyeJoBtnent  of  the  anmment  that  entitle 

the  work  to  the  seiioiM  ttody  of  those  InfeteaUd  tu 

tu  aubjirCU/^^-AMtol  Otobt, 


cJndone 
m     «iM,>a  til 

■■Kbo 


•-♦  For  aate  by  til  Booksellerd,  or  will  be  Mnt  hj 
null,  poatage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COWPANY,  Publishers. 

913  Mud  717  Murkrt  m.,  rhlladelpkU. 


If  you  want  the  Best 
Writing  Paper  and 
Envelopes  for  Corres- 
pondence and  all  the 
uses  of  Polite  Society, 
ask  your  Stationer  for 
"  Whiting's  Standard," 
made  by  Whiting  Pa- 
per Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
These  goods  are  the 
most  perfect  product 
of  the  Paper-maker's 
art.  Cream  and  azure ; 
rough  and  smooth  fin- 
ish*, all^\xft%. 


NdRTirAMKRTCA^J 


itW 


AlinLHTlSER. 


ForlnstantUse    the  be 


At  a  relliibltf  r(»ia«dy»  lo  cases  of  Croup, 
Whooping  Ctrngbi  uf  buUdtiu  ColJif 
aud  for  tbe  prompt  relkf  uud  cure  of 
throat  »ud  luug  tilMfotM^^f  AytT^«  CJic rr^r 
Fc<:tonit  h  iovitluuble,  Mrs.  E.  G.  EdK^^iiy , 
Council  Bluift,  luwa,  writei :  •*  1  coaaider 
A)'er's  Cherry  Pectoral  a  most  importjint 
remedy  lor  home  uie,  I  have  lutiUMl  fta 
curative  power.  Id  my  lamUy,  mnuy 
limes  duxlnjf  the  past  thirty  yews,  aud 
bave  never  known  it  to  fail*  It  will  re- 
lieve the  most  serious  aflfectJouB  of  lUo 
throat  and  lun^t  whether  in  children  or 
aduUa/*  John  H.  Stoddard,  Petersburg, 
Vft.t  writps :  "I  have  never  found  a  meU- 
Iciue  equal  to 

AVER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

for  the  prompt  relief  of  throat  and  lung 
dli*ea«ic«a  peculiar  to  children.  I  coiiatdur 
tl  an  ahsolute  cure  for  all  such  aHeetiouay 
and  am  never  without  it  iu  the  bouse." 
Mn*  h,  E.  Uermiin,  187  Mercer  st.,  Jersey 
City,  writes:  "I  buve  always  found 
'Ayer^B  Cherry  Pectoral  useful  in  my  fam* 
tly."  B,  T.  Johnson,  Mt,  Sa\Tige,  Md.^ 
wrltea:  **For  the  speedy  cure  of  sudden 
Colds,  and  for  the  relief  of  children  afllict- 
ed  with  Croup,  I  have  Bever  found  any- 
thing equal  to  Ayer*s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
It  Is  tbe  most  potent  of  alt  the  remcdiea  I 
have  ever  used."  W,  H.  Stickier,  Terra 
Haute,  Ind.,  writes:  "Ayer'a  Cherry 
Pectoral  cured  my  wife  of  a  severe  lung 
atfection,  supposed  to  be  Quick  Con* 
sumption.  We  now  regard  the  Pectoral 
as  a  household  necessity."  E.  M.  Brcck* 
enridge,  Bralnerd,  Minn.,  writes:  •*! 
am  subject  to  B  roue  hit  Is,  and,  wherever  I 
go,  am  always  aure  to  tiave  a  bottle  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

with  me.  It  i«  without  a  rival  for  the  cure 
of  bronchial  atrections/* 

PREPARED    BY 

Dr,  X  a  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maa& 

For  aale  by  all  Druggbts, 


br>OD  ever 

heiilth,  anJ 
U  li>  piirtf :- 

pjiHUa.   :ij 


'\  tiy  ttj  1 

*i  with  \ 

Ctnu^t 


ton  Bt,,  LowlU,  Mji*s.,  writ 
winter  and  sprlni:  my  forol^ 
myieif,  use  siveral  bottteaof 
saparilla.  £xi>eHenc6  baa 
that,  as  a  powerful 


Blood 


purifier,  U  fs  very  mueh  fliip4 
other  prej_i;. 
persons  of 
dencies,  and  eapeciaiJy  tlviun 
are  aure  to  be  greatly  benel 
use.^  J.  W.  Starr,  LacoQin,  lo 
"  For  years  I  was  troubled  vt 
lou9  oomplalnta.  I  tried  fii*vc 
prtparatrouft,  which  did  me  ill 
good.  Two  bottles  of  Ayet^ 
rllla  effected  a  complete  cure, 
opinion  thfi  this  mcdldno 
blood 


Purifie 


of  the  day.*'  C.  E.  Upton,  Ni 
writes ;  **  For  a  number 
WiLs  troubled  with  a  humor  ii 
and  uiutblo  to  obtala  relief  u 
meueed  ti*lug  Aycr*i  Saraapart! 
taken  S(*veral  bottlea,  am  gn 
fited,  ai]d  believe  It  to  bo  tbe 
purifiers.'^  R.  Marria,  Creel  a 
Co,,  Dakota,  writes:  "I  hav 
intense  aufferer,  with  Dy«pepi 
past  three  years.  Six  months 
to  use 

AY£R*S| 

Sarsapar 

It  has  effected  an  enUra  cux«# 
nuw  as  well  as  ever.** 

Sold  by  All  l^rag^bti. 
Price  91 1  Six  botttM, 

Prt-imrtHl  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  A  O 
llasi^.  V.  Ik  A» 
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